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PREFACE. 


On  the  importance  of  connecting  the  study  of  Sacred  wldl 
Profane  History,  it  would  be  luel^  to  dilate* 

A  glory  gilds  the  sacred  page,  majestic  a«  the  son ; 

It  gives  a  light  to  every  age,— it  givee  bot  borrows  none ; 

it  throws  a  radiance  on  the  records  of  ancient  times, 
which  nothing  else  can  give  ;  and,  mid  the  darkness  and 
clouds  which  surround  the  steps  of  Providence,  it  casts  a 
cheering  and  a  guiding  light,  without  which  all  were  un- 
certainty and  doubt. 

From  the  very  flattering  reception  which  his  former 
popular  Works  on  Biblical  Criticism  and  Literature  have 
met  with  from  readers  of  all  Denominations,  the  Author 
has  been  induced  to  follow  them  up  with  this  other  serial 
volume.  Aware  that  this  subject  has  been  ably  presented 
to  the  Public  in  the  elaborate  writings  of  Prideauz,  Shuck. 
fotd,  and  others,  he  would  not  have  obtruded  himself  upon 
their  attention,  but  for  the  consideration,  that  these  are 
large  and  cosdy  Works,  chiefly  adapted  for  the  learned, 
and,  being  only  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  do  not  supersede 
the  utility  of  a  concise  popular  view  of  those  interesting 
topics,  which  embrace  at  once  all  the  great  events  that 
have  transpired  on  earth,  with  their  bearings  on  the  ful- 
filment  of  the  benevolent  and  gracious  purposes  of  Heaven, 
in  relation  to  the  human  race. 

To  the  learned,  this  Work  will  present  few,  if  any,  new 
facts,  for  the  Writer  has  steadily  kept  the  road  traversed 
by  the  most  approved  historians ;  and  he  does  not  pretend 
to  have  investigated  very  deeply  the  numerous  records  of 
nations ;  but  he  has  laboured  with  earnestness  and  dili- 
gence to  place  before  his  readers  every  great  event  pre- 
served in  the  annals  of  civilized  nations  for  more  than  four 
thousand  years.  He  has  not  deemed  it  proper  to  enlarge 
a  Work,  written  for  the  people,  by  those  learned  disQuisi- 
tjons  an  subjects  of  dispute,  to  be  found  lu  the  \aluaU* 
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Woikf  olShuclcford,  Prideauz^and  Ruisel;  but,  like  these 
authors,  .the  Writer  has  endeavoured  to  trace  the  chro- 
nological parallel  of  the  most  important  cvcntu  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  worshippers  of  God,  and  those  in  the  hiHtories 
of  the  infidel  or  idolatrous  nations,  who  were  more  nearly 
or  remotely  connected  with  the  race  of  Israel.  On  review- 
ing history,  however,  be  has  ventured  to  pass  beyond  the 
path  of  preceding  authors  :  he  has  reflected  on  what  he 
believed  the  evident  or  probable  tendency  of  an  event  or 
a  series  of  events,  to  promote  and  give  publicity  to  the 
true  religion,  to  corrupt,  obscure,  subvert  it,  or  arrest  iu 
progress.  Many  of  the  rational  creatures  work  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  impartial  goodness  and  spontaneous  com- 
passion of  the  Supreme,  and  yet  thereby  only  expose  their 
feebleness  as  well  as  wickedness  ;  for  he  ruleth  over  all, 
and  will  make  all  things  subserve  to  accomplikh  his 
sovereign  will :  His  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion, 
and  his  kingdom  is  from  generation  to  generation. 
Though  the  superintending  power  of  God  over  the  pro- 
gress of  nations  may  be  as  untraceable  as  His  paths  in 
the  ocean,  yet  the  effects  are  everywhere  visible,  and 
manifest  the  progressive  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  de- 
nunciations and  promises  set  forth  in  the  Holy  Oracles. 

All  who  have  wisdom  to  discern  this  power  operating 
in  passing  events,  acquire  increased  knowledge  of  the 
inconceivable  and  unsearchable  excellencies  of  the  Divine 
nature,  and  of  his  benevolent  purposes  and  designs  respect- 
ing our  fallen  race.  And  what  is  all  other  knowledge 
compared  to  this  ?  '*  This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  may 
know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
thou  hast  sent.*'  Men  differ  greatly  in  mental  capacity 
and  acquirements,  modes  of  thinking,  education,  and  op- 
portunities of  judging  correctly,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  any  two  persons  should  view  the  doings  of  Provi- 
dence under  precisely  the  same  aspect,  or  at  once  agree 
in  their  opinion  of  the  result  of  an  event,  or  series  of 
events ;  yet  the  more  closely  and  constantly  candid 
jaenODM  contemplate  the  transactions  of  mankind,  the 
/won?  uaanimouM  will  they  become  in  judgment  respecting 
<^/r  wifml  and  reUgioug  influence.    Tbii  \nd>ifi«i  viaa 


I 

■ftntbor  to  bope,  tbat  linvi  of  cerUtn  evcDti  w)iich  4 
HSnt  glance  some  may  regird  mere  fancy  or  eonjeiiur^ 
I  irill,  after  more  mature  leflection,  appear  just,  and  adapt* 
Bid  to  excite  Christians  to  admire  the  manifbld  wiadom, 
Bi^oundlf!as  povGT,  and  ovfr  flowing  gaodneas  orjeho?ah, 
■  Id  his  ailminittralioii  on  earth. 
ff      Reference  to  one  oi  two  eubjects  may  convey  dd  idea  ol 

In  Ob  iMiv,  ftr  tnHMia,  M  ovtMqr  ti  Imd  oaeo' 
fitt  s  MMpiwoai  fUMe  In  dw  BHntln  <f  ih«  van  and 
'  vkudM  «f  tWmtmtiMiWi  i^bM  wbw  mm  medon 
«■&«■  wMld  dnMMdnat*  Oa  idi|jM*  jUhMBky  of  diii 
mniMi«rbiran.liataMi^  tf  B«t  riiigiilni,rtriMbd. 
Hen  «•  ngmid  HdndadPHnd  raiqnMflrAt  dMMen 

Ml  hag  rfMng  Wwwdi  Oe  ■w^iww  «f  Idab,  and 
d^arUam^Mtot^amAn.  WthtdUhj^jtag 
Ae  MDirfie  U  Am  P^Ihw,  lAovttadr  tMMHwl  1Mb,  ifae 
wnkafBUBlbMdi.  TI»aKitutttBMaa,hfOJta», 
vrtribiew  dia  dondidon  of  IdtM  t  not  did  uaj  ner  again 
eommaad  the  devout  TCTeimce  and  unieaeiTed  aubjectjon 
of  all  raaka  of  aodety.  Idola  continued,  indeed,  to  be 
worshipped  bj  all,  but  many  queitioned  thai  power,  and 
not  a  few  aecretly  treated  tbem  with  contempt.  And 
about  the  aame  period  Di»ine  truth  received  a  mighty  im- 
pulse, which  occasioned  its  more  rapid  and  wide  diSusion, 
through  laeceuiTe  generations,  till  its  triumphant  reign 
in  tbe  age  of  our  Lrad  and  Mg  Apostlea.  SeeChsp.  IV., 
psges  01—89. 

Again,  id  tracing  the  course  of  eventi,  by  which  the 
Greeks  ascended  to  unirerMl  empire,  the  apparent  tenden- 
cieaand  influences  of  some  of  them  merit  more  prominence 
Ina  work otitlie Connexion orSacredandProfane History, 
Oian  has  hitherto  been  given  them.  Pious  and  benevolent 
toinds  must  be  relreshed  when  ihey  perceive  that  the  disae. 
tntnation  of  divine  truth  kept  pace  with  the  language  ol 
Greece,  in  its  asionJ«]7/cjr  pri^rtss  in  tlie  kingdoms  con- 
gaered bf  AJeitnder  tnd his  successort.      ThU  »ob\e«W 

mi-«t>du,ioa,Bp.  IX.  page,  107,  U9, 120,  laO-iO*?. 


Xin.  page  135«  To  contempUCe  the  yaiiitj  of  the  nhnofi 
exertioni  ci  the  migfatiegt  mental  and  physical  powi-r^  of 
men  to  attain  an  object  oppoaed  to  the  councils  and  ]/re« 
dictions  of  Heaven,  must  have  a  salutary  influence  on  all 
men,  especially  Christiana.  How  strikingly  liras  the  weak- 
ness of  man  exhibiced  in  the  inefficacy  of  the  schemes  and 
labours  of  several  of  Alexander*s  princes  to  effect  the 
unity  of  his  empire,  which  Danid  foretold  should  be 
broken  up  (  see  Chap.  XI. 

The  Punic  wars,  and  the  final  conquest  of  Carthage  bj 
Rome,  fill  many  a  page  of  history  ;  but  authors  have  not 
distinctly  observed  the  Divine  goodness  and  mercy  to  man 
dlHcovcrcd  by  giving  the  empire  to  the  latter,  rather  than 
the  former,  although  nothing  seems  more  obvious,  on 
a  slight  review  of  the  character,  position,  and  circum- 
stances of  these  nations.  How  unexpected,  and,  in  the 
eyes  oi  the  moHt  eminent  statesmen  and  warriors,  how  im- 
probable, was  the  entire  subjugation  of  Carthage  by  liome, 
is  shown  in  Chap.  XXI.  XXII.  That  this  great  event 
was  most  important  to  the  interests  of  civilization  and 
true  religion,  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  who  believe  that 
the  remarks  to  be  found  in  pages  240 — 243,  are  founded 
in  truth. 

The  reign  of  Herod  forms  an  important  part  of  Jewish 
•    hixtory ;  yet  the  Divine  propriety  of  giving  the  Holy  Land 
to  that  ungodly  monarch  has  been  generally  overlooked ; 
see  Chap.  XXVII.  341,  342. 

The  remarkable  adaptation  of  the  Fourth  Empire  for 
the  introduction  of  the  Fifth,  is  repeatedly  noticed,  espe- 
cially in  pages  33n~40,  538—542. 

The  writer  conceives  it  superfluous  to  adduce  any  more 
examples  to  indicate  the  plan  of  his  work.  He  has  written 
in  the  hope  of  inducing  readers  of  history,  especially  the 
young,  to  investigate  the  d&tigns  of  God  in  his  adminis- 
tration, and  to  recognise  his  unsearchable  perfections  and 
absolute  goodness  in  all  things.  How  far  he  has  succeeded 
in  producing  a  proper  instrument  to  attain  the  desired  end, 
is  for  others  to  judge.  Consciousness  of  a  worthy  motive 
/s  ample  recowpcnce  for  much  labour,  although  the  ulti- 
'OMie  object  should  not  be  attained. 
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SACRED  AND  PROFANE  HISTORY. 

CHAFTEB  I. 

THE  RACE  OF  ISRAEL,  GOD*S  PECULIAR  PEOPLE. 

Elation  of  mind  on  aceoiint  of  tlie  antiquity,  rank,  or  applaoded 
deedH  of  ancestors,  prevails  more  or  less  amoug  all  men  :  thin  con- 
fensedly  has  in  no  small  degree  been  visible  among  the  Jews,  or  ttie 
race  of  Jacob,  and  if  the  cfaeriiihiog  of  this  feeling  be  admissible 
and  proper  in  any  people,  it  is  incou trove rtibly  so  in  them.  The 
descendants  of  the  faithful  patriarch  are  the  only  people  on  the 
£ac8  of  the  earth  who  can,  on  satisfactory  evidence,  trace  their 
genealogy  up  to  Adam,  the  first  man.  Except  that  preserved  in 
tlie  Sacred  Writings,  everv  written  history  of  mankind,  or  of  any 
race  of  men,  which  ascendsmuch  higher  than  the  era  of  Nebuchad- 
nezsar,  fcin§r  of  Babylon,  is  justly  deemed  fabulous  by  all  who  have 
thoroughly  investigated  the  subiect.  The  Arabs  may  trace  their 
descent  from  Abraham,  and  otners  may  conjecture  that  one  or 
other  of  the  sons  of  Noah  was  their  great  ancestor ;  but  the  Jews 
alone  can  name  the  father  or  chief  of  each  successive  generation  of 
their  race,  from  Seth  the  third  son  of  Adam  down  to  David  their 
moHt  exalted  king;  and  the  name  of  the  chief  of  every  generation 
of  his  race  is  distinctly  recorded  till  Mary  became  the  motlicr  of 
Jesu»  of  Nazareth,  wno  was  recognised  by  his  people  as  the  son 
and,  by  consequence,  the  royal  heir  of  David. 

The  Jews  can  not  only  contemplate  their  remote  ancestors  as  the 
most  ancient,  but  also  as  the  most  excellent  and  most  honourable 
race  who  have  inhabited  the  globe.  They  were  not,  so  far  as  the 
Divine  Record  teaches,  distinguished  above  other  men  by  superior- 
ity of  natural  qualities,  physical  or  intellectual,  great  scientific  ac- 
quirennents  or  immense  wealth,  nor  by  the  possession  of  vast 
political  or  commercial  power,  or  by  warlike  pursuits ;  an  unspeak- 
ably nobler  destiny  was  theirs, — they  were  the  chosen  worshippers 
of  the  True  and  Living  God. 

The  brief  notice  of  the  antediluvians  by  Moses  may  originate  in- 
numerable speculations,  at  once  useful  and  entertaining;  but  a 
mere  allusion  to  the  general  delineation  of  their  ])or8onal  character 
presented  us  is  enough  for  our  object.  They  consisted  of  two  races, 
the  Cainites  and  Selhites,  the  chiefs  of  whom  received,  in  common, 
the  most  important  instructions  on  religion  which  were  commutvV 
cated  before  the  fielu^'c,  tJjat  is,  f/oring  tlie  first  sixteen Viuudted'awi 
Sift  y  six  yoarM  of  the  world. 

The  Cainites,  m  a  r»ce,  appear  to  iave  cant  off  the  (ew  oi  QoA, 
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•Qd  whollf  renounced  the  instituted  of  liin  woriihip.  IndividualA  or 
fomilie*  among:  them  may  have  retained  the  truth  revealed  by  God  to 
their  fatlier  Adam  ;  but  vre  perceive  no  indication  in  the  community 
of  relii^oui  principle  ororactice.  They  lived  without  reverence  for 
God,  without  hope  of  immortality,  and  without  belief  in  the  pro- 
miM  that  au  Almigbtj  Saviour  should  be  born,  and  live  to  destroy 
the  works  of  the  deceiver  and  destroyer  of  man.  Their  strong  and 
daring  spirits  bowed  not  to  idols,  images,  or  superstition  ;  they 
were  unmoved  by  apprehensions  of  the  invisible  world ;  and  br 
ambition,  violence,  and  sensuality,  they  filled  the  world  with 
blood ;  and  had  not  omnipotent  power  and  Just  vengeance  shorten* 
ed  their  course,  they  would  have  extinguished  human  life,  or  ren- 
dered  the  benevolent  and  ample  provision  of  Heaven  to  impart 
human  felicity  vain.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  tradition 
harmonises  with  the  Sacred  Record  In  its  description  of  the  first 
great  apostacy  of  mankind.  Hesiod  remarks  of  the  generation  who 
perished  by  tne  deluge,  that**  they  could  not  abstain  from  mutually 
inflicting  violence  on  each  other ;  nor  would  they  worship  the  im* 
mortals,  nor  sacrifice  to  the  blessed  ones  on  their  altars.  Therefore 
Zeus  (the  Deity)  removed  them,  because  they  would  not  give  honour 
to  the  blessed  gods." 

The  Sethites  continued,  probably,  nearly  one  thousand  years  con- 
Mcrated  to  the  worship  and  service  of  Ood ;  for  they  were  accounted 
and  treated  by  Him  as  nis  sons.  That  none  of  them  Joined  the  apos- 
tates we  have  no  reaxon  to  assert  or  deny ;  nevertheless,  the  record 
concerning  them  Justifies  the  opinion  that  they  generally  feared  tiod 
and  trembled  at  his  word ;  and  may  have  given  rise  to  the  tradition 
that  the  age  of  gold  was  the  first  age  of  the  world.  The  oldest  of  each 
generation  was  the  chief  ruler  and  priest,  and  several  of  these  were 
also  prophets,  as  may  be  learned  from  the  register  of  them  preserved 
in  the  filth  chapter  of  uenesia  Their  religiousprinciples  and  rites  were 
few  and  simple,  but  consummately  adapted  to  sustain,  strengthen, 
and  cherish  m  them  dependance,  gratitude,  submission,  and  obe- 
dience towards  God.  He  made  himself  known  to  them  as  the  Creator 
and  Possessor  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  as  Ood,  the 
Saviour  of  man,  ple4ged  by  his  word  to  raise  up  for  them  One,  al- 
mighty Co  destroy  by  his  personal  sufferings  the  works  of  the  sert^ent 
the  devil ;  and,  by  conset]uence,  to  restore  to  them  all  the  life  and 
blexsedneM  which  they  had  for(eii«d  by  sin.  Of  the  work  of  the 
divinely  ordained  Deliverer,  and  its  inconceivably  happy  results,they 
were,  every  morning  and  evening,  by  sacrificial  rites,  symbolically 
instructed,  so  that  they  might  have  them  ever  present  to  their  minds. 
A  little  reflection  will,  we  apprehend,  produce  full  persuasion  in  the 
minds  of  all  believers  in  revelation,  that  the  ritual  of  sacrifice  was 
instituted  by  Ood.  We  liave  no  evidence  that  Adam  and  liis  sons 
were  accustomed  to  take  the  life  of  any  animal  for  their  own  uxc ; 
and  is  it  not  therefore  probable  that  the  skins  of  which  the  dress  of 
the  fintt  pair  were  made,  were  those  cif  animals  ofTered  in  sacrifiee  ? 
From  the  permission  to  use  animal  food  granted  to  Noah,  it  seems 
reasimable  to  infer  that  mankind  had  been  reMtricted  from  killing 
animaN,  except  for  religious  purposes.  Now,  if  they  were  not  ac* 
camtomefi  to  feed  on  animals,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  thcv 
twaM imafrintft  anJam  divine] j  instructed,  thai  the  hlood  of  animahi 
^oaJdbe  meceptahh  to  God  m§  •  prment  or  ofienx^(  to  txv'vvte  ^^^t 
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taaa.  It  is  BCaxedy  conceivable  that  sach  an  idea  ori(rinat«>d  in  thn 
hnman  mind.  Though  we  may  clearly  perceive  the  auitablcnertM  of 
animal  sacrifice  to  symbolise  an  expiation  for  sin,  in  conaequpiice 
of  Divine  revelation  given  na  on  the  subject,  yet  no  one  can  show 
that,  without  that  instruction,  it  would  have  naturally  risen  in  the 
human  mind.  And  had  even  the  sentiment  been  conceivH  by 
Adam  or  Abel,  they  would  not  have  presumed  to  act  on  it,  and  tcH- 
tify  their  homage  to  God  by  consuming  his  creaturex  by  fire,  v\-ith- 
out  his  authority.  Having  recently  learned  the  awful  efiect  of  doiii>; 
what  he  had  prohibited,  is  it  reasonable  to  nuppose  that  they 
would  have  presumed  to  consider  themselves  qualified  to  deviHo, 
or  believed  themselves  possessed  of  a  rif^ht  to  prescribe  a  form 
of  worship  worthy  of  His  approbation?  That  he  approved  of 
animal  sacrifice  is,  however,  unquestionable ;  and  it  is  eqimlly 
certain  that  he  has  always  said  to  those  who  worshipped  liim 
according  to  forms  of  human  invention,  **  Who  hath  required  this 
of  your  hand  ?"  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  institution  of  Ha* 
crifice  is  of  Divine  origin.  This  is  not  indeed  taught  us  in  plain 
language  in  the  Sacred  Oracles,  but  it  seems  fully  implied  in  the 
announcement  that  the  cherubim  were  placed  at  the  east  of  Kd^n, 
immediately  on  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Kve ;  for  the  whole  Imh- 
tory  of  that  marvellous  emblem  proves  that  the  altar  for  Racrifice 
always  accompanied  it.  Every  worshipper  of  God,  in  every  act  of 
worsnip,  looked  towards  the  cherubim ;  but  he  never  expected  ac- 
ceptance, except  for  the  sake  of  his  sacrifice.  This  alone  elevated 
his  soul  above  the  dreadful  apprehension  that  the  burning  flame 
issuing  from  the  cherubim  should  consume  him. 

This  form  of  worship  Noah  established  after  the  delu.TP ;  and  it 
was  propagated  over  the  world,  more  or  less  perfprt,  by  sill  Iiis  de- 
scendants. The  faithful  report  of  the  tremendous  c5ifa>tri>jilifl 
which  destroyed  the  bold  and  presumptuous  sinners  ol  tho  f»id 
world,  by  Noah  and  his  family,  was  indelibly  fixed  in  the  hearts  of 
the  three  races  of  the  postdiluvian  renovated  world.  And  wi;  liavH 
strong  evidence  that,  wherever  they  wandered,  thev  carried  with 
them  deep  impressions  of  the  existence  of  spiritual  and  invisible 
agency,  powerful,'  and  active  to  protect  the  just,  and  inllict  vimi- 
geance  on  the  profane  and  pronigate.  And  this  may  probably 
account  fur  the  fact  that  the  atheism  and  infidelity  of  past  agcd 
were  buried  with  their  advocates  in  the  waters,  and  have  never  re- 
covered vigour  to  erase  from  any  great  community  the  entire  form 
of  religion. 

The  races  of  Janhet  and  Ham  became  idolaters.  But  who  has 
examined  idol  ana  image  worship,  in  all  its  forms,  and  not  per- 
ceived that  it  carried  strong  marks  of  its  original  derivation  from 
the  religious  worship  of  the  patriarchs?  Every  false  religion  is  a 
perverted  imitation  of  the  true.  Divine  truth,  in  every  age  and 
country,  has  been,  to  the  extent  judged  necessary  by  the  rulers  of 
this  world,  whether  kings,  philosophers,  priests,  or  sovenMjrns, 
incorporated  with  falsehood.  The  god  of  the  world,  who  lirst  at- 
tempted to  reign  under  the  form  of  a  lion,  found  it  expedient,  after 
the  delude,  to  assume  the  form  of  an  an^el  of  light,  or  to  assume 
his  ancient  d'lapuise  of  a  serpent 

Jhejce  ofSbem,  it  is  generally  believed ,  were  the  chosen  of  God, 
prtiaiaed  to  preserve  the  Divine  revelation^  to  their  ancestOTa,  aui 
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to  nuUntain  his  worahip.  Tbcy  were  favourrd  with  th«  midiiitrf  d 
Noah  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  flood,  and  eocuequently 
till  Abraham  waa  nearly  iizty  years  old.  Darinir  ttie  intf  rvening 
period,  there  were  nine  nubortunate  chiefs  over  the  Stiemite««  the 
fSohers  of  a«  many  generations.  Many  think  thac  Noah  accom* 
panied  not  the  multitude  tliat  emif^rated  from  Armenia,  till  tliey 
came,  doobtlesM  by  a  eircuitou^  route,  fwhich  may  have  had  many 
temporary  stations,)  to  the  plains  of  Sninar.  It  w,  however,  pro* 
bable  that  some  of  the  Shemites  were  amons  the  emifn^mts,  and 
aaoptad  the  eorrupt  religion  of  Nimrod ;  for  tJne  ancestors  of  A  bra* 
ham  are  said  to  have  served  **  other  gods"  east  of  the  Kuphratea. 

The  brief  record  of  the  chosen  race  from  Seth  to  Abraham  aAd 
MoeeM  suf^ests  that  they  were  placed  under  a  supernatural  ad* 
ministration,  resembling  that  by  which  the  race  of  Jacob  were 
a/terwards  governed.  Thus  we  know  that  the  gift  of  inspiration 
and  of  prophecy  was  conferred  on  Knoch,  Lamech,  and  Noah  ;  and 
the  translation  of  Knoch  and  the  deliverance  of  Noah  were  n-mark* 
able  ezamples  of  miraculous  interposition,  to  testify  that  Jehovah 
loved  righteousness,  and  with  a  very  pleasant  countenance  beheld 
the  upright  Nor  are  we  without  decisive  proof  that  the  public  wor- 
ahippers  of  Ood  were,  as  a  community,  gorremed  by  the  law  of  just 
retribution  in  this  life.  They  enjoved  temporal  prosperity  when 
they  faithfully  served  Ood,  and  endured  signal  punishment  when 
they  pobliclr  dishonoured  his  name.  It  was  evidently  this  that 
occasioned  Job's  friends  rashly  to  inter  that  because  he  was  greatly 
afflicted  he  was  certainly  a  hypocrite.  In  proof  of  this,  one  of  them 
appealed  to  the  most  celebrated  maxims  of  the  wisest  of  the  an* 
cients,  who  distinctl;f  taught  the  doctrine  of  retribution  ;  Job  xv. 
17 — 3$.  This  law,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  enforced  by  the 
rulers  ;  hence  the  fearful  apprehensions  of  scventy'seven  fold 
greater  punishment  for  killing  a  man,  perhaps  accidentallv,  than 
that  denounced  on  Cain.  Judah  and  Job  attest  that  the  adulterer 
waa  sentenced  to  sufler  death,  and  the  Utter  teaches  us  that  the 
worshipper  of  the  heavenly  bodies  subjected  himself  to  the  same 
sentence. 

When  Abraham  intimated  to  his  nearest  relations  that  God 
had  appeared  to  him,  and  called  him  to  leave  Chaldea,  they  evi* 
dently  prepared  to  accompany  him,  for  his  father  took  the  lead  of 
the  party ;  and  they  fixed  on  Haran  in  Mesopotamia  for  their  future 
residence.  They  were  all  worshippers  of  the  True  God  ;  but,  after 
the  lapse  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  years,  their  form  of 
worship  was  debased  by  the  use  of  images,  as  we  find  in  the  family 
of  Laban,  the  grandson  of  Nahor,  who  remained  in  Haran  after  the 
departure  of  Abraham  for  a  cotmtry  which  Jehovah  promised  to 
show  him. 

That  land  was  named  Canaan,  from  one  of  the  sons  of  Ham. 
Few  spots  of  it  seem  to  have  been  appropriated  by  any  one  at  the 
time  of  Abraham's  arrival.  He  and  his  sons  and  grandsons  so- 
journed in  it  for  a  number  of  vcars ;  and  because  God  had  promised 
that  their  descendants  should  possess  it,  and  especially  because 
their  families  seem  to  have  been  more  numerous  or  more  distin* 
£fuMi»d  tbtm  the  other  inhabitants,  it  came  Uf  be  known  under  the 
of**ThB  had  oi  the  Hebrews."  During  their  abtenee  in 
arg^rmd  huadnd  jmn,  this  country  fiM  tui\i  ^oov'^Xi^ 
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liies,  who  were  divided  into  a  number  of  nations  or  liin|p> 

They  were  chiefly  fainoua  on  account  of  the  number  and 
h  of  tneir  cities,  the  barbarous  and  superstitious  character  of 
)Iigion,  and  the  licentiousness  of  their  manners ;  no  alliance 
lem  and  the  race  of  Judah  was  therefore  admissible,  had 
le  land  been  sufficient  to  support  both  communities.  Their 
on  or  destruction  became  absolutely  necesitary,  in  order  to 
iomplishment  of  the  divine  purpose  of  JehovaJi,  to  manifest, 
;nal  manner,  the  perfections  oi  his  nature  and  the  holiness 
laws,  in  the  land  promised  to  Abraham.  The  Divine  pro- 
3f  the  instructions  piven  to  Moses  and  Joshua  how  to  treat 
.naanites  is  the  subject  of  several  notes  in  the  Pocket  Cora- 
y  on  the  Old  Testament ;  see  Deut.  vii.  1— U. 
lan,  or  the  Land  of  the  Hebrews,  was  comparatively  a  small 
fy  being  less  than  two  hundred  miles  long  and  one  hundred 

But  God  announced  to  Abraham  that  tie  would  put  those 
lescendaots  who  imitated  his  faith  and  obedience  in  posst-a- 

all  the  re^ons  stretchiuf;  **  from  the  river  of  K{;ypt  to  the 
ktes."  The  former  they  were  authorised  by  God  to  f^ixe  by 
the  latter  they  obtained  by  success  in  defensive  war.   Canaan 

waa  properf^  the  Holy  Land,  because  in  it  was  the  seat  of 
worship  ;  out  idolatry  was  not  permitted  by  the  law  of  Moses 
:  in  any  part  of  the  lands  conquered  by  Israel .  For  wherever 
lower  was  predominant,  they  were  enjoined  to  destroy  every 

of  idolatry,  and  establish  the  wonhip  of  the  True  Gocf. 
t  ought  to  be  carefully  observed,  was  the  special  object  for 

God  chose  for  his  people  or  public  worshippers  the  race  of 

He  is  the  soverei^  Lord  of  the  universe,  and  the  impartial 
;  He  respects  not  men  on  account  ot  those  things  which 
Imire  and  praise  ;  moral  excellence  alone  renders  one  man 
hau  another  beloved  by  his  Oi-ator ;  and  no  nation  could 
ihemselves  more  destitute  of  this  than  the  Jews,  in  all  a^s. 
vere,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  small  number, 
uly  believed  God  and  his  prophets,  a  people  exceedingly  per- 
n' heart,  and  hypocritical  or  wicked  in  life.  They  were, 
re,  not  selected  tor  the  peculiar  people  of  the  Most  High 
e  they  deserved  his  favour,  but  in  accordance  with  his  own 
e  respecting  the  race  of  Seth,  and  his  promise  to  Abraham, 
is  object  in  the  selection  was  that  they  Hhould  be  the  witnesses 
'■  was  the  only  True  and  Living  God,  the  depositary  of  his 
ions,  and  the  instruments  of  making  known  the  benevolent 
st  nature  of  his  administration,  as  the  supreme  Sovereign, 
r,  and  Judire  of  the  human  race. 

i  great  and  moHt  important  of  all  objects,  in  the  eyes  of  every 
."•nt  l)eing,  ca{>able  of  judging  rtjal  excellence,  must  be  ac- 
edged  to  nave  been  absolutely  necessary  in  the  age  of  Abra- 
for  while  it  was  at  once  essential  to  the  manifestation  of  the 
)f  God,  and  the  welfare  of  mankind,  we  perceive  not  how  it 
be  attained  by  any  other  means  than  that  adopted  by  infinite 
n ; — the  separation  of  a  people  bv  whom  God  should  make 
If  known  in  the  manner  he  did,  through  the  instrumenlaVit^ 
race  of  Jacob. 

»  wi}]  appear  if  n-e  rcHect  on  their  position  and  relation  to  l\\« 
5,  /rofu  tho  umo  that  Abraham  was  called  to  leavtt  e\ia\d««k 
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till  the  time  when  thcj  cea«e<l  to  be  ref^arded  and  treated  by  Hit 
Deitf  as  his  peculiar  people.  During  thlt  lon^  period,  from  A.M. 
202'i  to  A.I).  70,  they  were  placed  in  the  poHitton  most  favourable 
to  the  publicity  of  their  pnncipleii,  form  of  worihip,  and  the  re* 
markable  and  marveiloui  eventu  which  befell  them. 

Had  Abraham  remained  in  Chaldea,  the  liintory  of  him  and  bis 
race  would  have  been  for  many  ^fenerations  almost  wholly  un* 
knovvn  to  the  great  maim  of  the  human  race  ;  for  tlie  events  which 
transpired  eant  of  the  Kuphrates,  from  the  days  of  Chedorlaomer  to 
the  time  of  Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  are  buried  in  oblivion,  or  enveloped  in 
fabulous  records.  Nor  did  any  nation  during  this  period  mamtatOf 
BS  far  as  history  attests,  much  intercourse  with  the  other  nations  of 
the  globe,  except  the  Idumcans,  on  the  Ked  Sea,  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  colonies  from  tiie  Red  Hca,  by  whom  were  built  the  commercial 
cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  And  the  latter  had  most  probably  not 
emerged  from  obscurity  before  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua; 
by  consequence,  we  may  see  the  propriety  of  the  long  scjoum  of 
Israel  in  Kgypt,  the  great  centre  of  tne  early  world's  activity  and 
commerce,  rhat  Israel  were  then  a  conspicuous  people,  no  one  can 
doubt  who  adverts  to  the  dignity  and  influence  of  Joseph,  the 
talented  and  eminently  religious  son  of  Jacob. 

The  Syrians  and  other  nations  were  rapidly  risuig  to  the  ascend- 
ancy in  political  powcrand  commerce  when  Israel  were  established  in 
Canaan ;  and  Kgypt  had  adopted  what  moderns  would  call  Chinese 
policy,  discouraging  all  intercourse  with  strangers,  admitting  not 
even  merchants  to  trade,  except  at  one  or  two  ports.  Canaan,  hence* 
forth,  was  far  more  suited  to  the  propagation  oi  the  peculiar  religion, 
laws,  customs,  and  transactions  of  Hirael,  than  any  other  place. 
For  while  it  was  sufficiently  isolated  from  other  nations  to  per* 
mit  its  inhabitant!!  to  live  according  to  their  own  law,  the  high  road 
of  commerce  between  the  eastern  and  western  world  passed  along 
its  borders,  and  it  soon  rose  to  great  distinction,  and  at  no  remote 
period  was  an  object  of  ambition  to  the  mighty  powers  who  strug* 
gled  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  world. 

'When  the  Israelites  completely  degenerated,  and  ceased  to  shed 
pure  light  on  the  thick  darkness  which  enshrouded  the  nations,  the 
terrible  vengeance  that  desolated  their  land,  and  scattered  them  over 
the  surface  of  the  world,  visibly  accomplished  the  end  for  which  they 
were  chosen,  perhaps  more  effectually  than  any  event  in  their  pre- 
vious history.  The  judgment  of  Heaven  corrected  them  ;  their  love 
of  idolatry  was  conquered ;  their  eeal  for  the  Sacred  Oracles,  and 
particularly  for  the  laws  of  Mos(*s,  was  rekindled  ;  and  their  desire 
,  and  hope  of  the  coming  of  Messiah  exceedingly  strength'  ned.  Such 
was  the  effect  of  their  captivity  in  Habylon.  Nor  ouirht  it  to  be  for- 
gotten that  they  were  not  diipersed  over  the  eastern  world  till  it  had 
become  the  scene  of  the  greatest  transactions  which  characterise  its 
history,  and  which  deeply  int«'rested  almost  all  the  human  race. 
How  manrelloos  were  the  incidents  connected  with  the  exile  of 
Israel  every  one  knows ;  and  how  inexpressibly  must  some  of  these 
have  tended  to  the  dissemination  of  the  knowledge  of  the  True  God. 
may  be  learned  from  the  proclamations  of  the  king*  of  Babylon  and 

Tlu  bentroknt  demgo§  of  Heiiven  in  i\ie  iev«x»,^^  <A  ^«  SvR« 
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br  ft  "  peculiar  people  "  were  apparently  lar^Iy  fulijlled  bv  the 
mtoration  of  a  part  of  them  to  a  national  Htate,  in  tin  ir  own  laud ; 
ind  the  settlement  of  multitudes  of  thi'm  in  small  conmuinititm,  iu 
hiB  great  cities  of  the  empires  of  Greece  ami  Home  ;  for  they  were 
lius  brought  into  connexion  with  the  modt  inlluential  races  of  man- 
dnd.  And  it  might  be  demonstrated,  with  no  difficulty,  and  with 
nuch  profit,  that  the  true  religion  or  Divine  Revelation  will  be 
bund,  at  all  times,  in  the  centre  or  vicinity  of  the  regions  which 
raccessively  became  the  chief  seats  of  power,  and  ejipecially  of  com- 
nerce,  on  the  globe.  The  star  of  Jacob  will  always  be  Men  fixed 
ibove  the  kingdom  or  kingdoms  on  whose  power  appears  suspended 
he  destiny  of  mankind. 

Several  things  peculiar  to  the  Jews  were  remarkably  fitted  to  at- 
iract  all  eyes  to  tnem.  Thus  their  avowed  belief  and  unceasing  hope 
hat  one  of  their  race,  in  a  future  age,  was  to  surpass  all  men  m 
excellence  and  power,  and  prove  himself  almighty  to  save  not  only 
lis  people,  but  all  nations,  and  restore  Uie  world  to  more  than  the 
elicity  of  paradise ;  this  sentiment  spread  so  universally,  and  so 
leeply  affected  all  minds,  that  in  almost  every  nation,  previous  to 
he  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  expectation  of  such  an  illos- 
:rious  person  prevailed. 

Again  they  publicly  acknowledged  Jehovah  alone  to  be  their 
mpreme  King,  and  regarded  their  rulers  the  mere  ministers  of  his 
'evesled  will.  If  the  latter  were  distinguished  by  despising  the  laws 
)f  Moses  and  the  instructions  of  the  prophets,  they  were  viewed 
iMurpers  while  they  lived,  and  were  covered  with  disgrace  at  death. 
For  no  honourable  burial  was  granted  them.  Other  nations  either  wor- 
shipped  their  chiefs  while  they  lived  or  after  their  death,  or,  like  the 
Greeks,  boasted  of  power  to  control  them ;  but  the  Jews,  when 
jubject  to  their  constitution  and  laws,  oboyed  no  voice  except  that 
3f  the  supreme  God,  announced  by  them  whom  they  firmly  believed 
to  be  his  ministers.  In  their  government,  the  authority  of  Deity  was 
all  in  all.  This,  as  we  shall  s;  e,  characteri.sed  the  nation,  in  respect 
to  the  gods  of  the  nations,  after  the  captivity  ;  and  the  phenomenon 
must  have  produced  a  strong  impresaion  on  every  intelligent  and 
reflective  mind,  accustomed  to  witness  every  where  the  worship  of 
idols,  with  no  sign  of  the  beUef  in  the  unity  of  the  Creator. 

Furtlier,  every  public  tnmsgressor  of  the  laws  was  sentenced  to 
immediate  punishment,  exactly  proportioned  to  the  rule  of  rigid 
justice,  the  law  of  retaliation,  or  of  restitution,  minutely  defined  by 
Moses.  The  degree  of  loss  or  suflering  inflicted  for  crime  generally 
depended,  elsewhere,  on  the  pleasure  or  caprice  of  the  rulers  or 
ju<ljr«  s ;  but  among  the  Jew.s,  nothing  was  left  to  them  by  the 
supreme  legislators.  As  no  delay  in  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
of  the  law  was  admissible,  no  instruction  was  given  to  provide 
prisons.  This  strikingly  accorded  with  the  awful  nature  of  tne  con- 
stitution prescribed  by  Mosis,  justly  named  "  the  ministration  of 
death."  Had  this  art^ument  been  adverted  to.  Christians,  at  least, 
would  not  have  been  surprised  that  instant  death  should  be  pro- 
nounced on  all  judged  worthy  of  it.  The  principle  which  indicates 
the  propriety  of  animal  sacrifice  for  sin  is  applicable  to  imnnidiate 

Suni^hment  of  death.     The  ndminiatration  of  Jehovah  h;id  m)t  yvX 
emonstrafeJ  to  nU  the  perfection  ofhisjustice,  so  that  man  nng\\t 
^yjfcvra  clearly  that  without  an  adequate  expiation,  deatll  for  deatli. 
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no  htiman  bein^  eoald  find  for^vin?  merer  with  hit  Creator.  Bat 
Jetun  of  Nazareth,  having  vindicated,  by  \i\n  death  for  the  world. 
the  Divine  government  and  laws,  with  Divine  propriety  declared 
that  the  law  of  retaliation,  life  for  life,  eye  fur  eye,  and  the  like,  had 
no  place  in  hiaadminiatration.  Now  certainly  no  one  who  respecta 
his  authority  rejquirea  to  be  taag:ht  by  precept  or  example  that 
**  the  aoul  tKat  aiuneth  shall  die." 

Moreover,  unequivocal  ti^ns  that  God  was  the  aupreme  King  of 
tb«  Jews  were  frequently  witnessed  by  all  intelligent  observers  of 
•vents  in  relation  to  that  people.  His  principal  ministers  were  so* 
pernaturally  endowed ;  and  the  deeds  bjr  which  this  was  manifested 
were  performed  in  the  view  of  all.  Their  power  over  life  and  death, 
over  the  elements  of  nature,  and  sometimes  over  the  minds  of  men, 
was  not  e&ercised  in  secret  or  by  arts  of  deception,  like  the  pre- 
tended diviners  and  priests  of  the  gods  of  other  nations.  They  acted 
witiioot  disguise  in  the  presence  of  all  ranks  and  characters,  and 
claimed  no  personal  superioritr  over  their  contemporaries.  They 
wrought  all  m  the  name  of  Goo,  and  resolutely  declined  reward  from 
man.  Neither  honour  nor  disgrace  influenced  their  ministrations. 
And  the  people  were  miraculously  punished  or  saved,  obtained  un* 

K'alleled  prosperity,  or  endured  extreme  calamity,  according  as 
J  wen  obedient  or  disobedient  to  the  mandates  of  Jehovah,  their 
Sovereign,  Lawgiver,  and  Judge. 

Finally,  their  national  constitution  strongly  enforced  universal 
kindness  and  courtesy,  and,  conseauently,  friendly  intercourse  with 
•11  men,  while  it  strictly  prohibiteo  offensive  or  defensive  allianres 
with  idolatrous  nations  or  communities,  or  intermarriages  with  in- 
dividual idolaters.  In  national  policy  and  religion,  they  were  to 
•tand  alone  among  the  nations.  Though  on  this  account  they 
might  be  regarded  by  superficial  thinkers  the  enemies  of  mankind, 
yet  this  was  absolately  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the  great  end 
of  their  separation  to  serve  God,  considering  the  state  of  the  nations, 
•specially  of  those  in  their  vicinity. 

In  the  age  of  Moses,  the  whole  world  had  apostatised  from  God, 
and  idolatry  seems  to  have  been  establinhed,  by  law  or  custom,  in 
Bvery  nation.  But  no  communities  had  becomo  more  degraded  in 
morals  or  polluted  in  religion  than  those  occupying  the  countries  of 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  Arabia  Petrsa,  where  mur  hundred  years 
earlier  the  true  uod  was  worsliip])ed.  This  dreadful  degeneracy  was 
probably  chiefly  effected  by  those  who  had  enslaved  the  multitude. 
And  these  were,  we  know,  the  wisest  of  the  age,  who  doubtless 
disrerned  that  a  religion  which  made  the  many  to  truMt  their  future 
well-being  to  the  power  of  the  few,  and  ministered,  at  the  aanie 
time,  to  their  pleasures,  was  that  alone  which  could  retain  the 

Efople  in  political  slavery,  t^uch  was  the  nature  of  all  the  ancient 
rms  of  idolatry.  By  the  abuse  of  physical,  and  especially  of  astro- 
nomical knowledf^e,  which  assumeo  the  name  of  astrology,  the  wise 
deluded  the  unreflecting  and  sensual.  Claiming  the  ofllces  of  kinpi 
and  priests,  by  the  deceptive  arts  and  careful  obHervances  of  the 
appearanci'a  of  nature  in  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  they 
easily  performed,  or  rather  seemed  to  perform  deeds  superhuman  in 
ih*  j/'fit  of  the  ifrnnnnt.  Nothing  was  then  more  natural  than  to 
f^fi"'  th^r  powttr  to  invhnWAe  fellowship  with  ihe  YveavetvVv  \>oa,w% 
^mMmrkibh  agwtM,  whom  ihe^  confeaaed  coold  aloue  ea«\>\»Vhftta 


S-KiKi 


id  then 


naighbodn 


a  ■niTMfie  r>f  their  hiuory,  bflforetba  D*Ti;loaiin  CBp1l< 

Jplq.  bj  whOflBmannen  In-ul  Trare  in  the  rraatHl  duitnr 
cottmlnaied  uid  demnrftlic#d  in  (he  periiMt  prrindi  at 
my.  Hers  the  Rajpliani.  the  nuniviag  CiDuuiloi.  (ha 
e,  T^'Tiana  lUi)  Sidonlana,  the  Midlanitea,  MoabitM.  >iul 
tt;  end  (he  BitenlCn  and  SfHuu,    We  rerar  the  muter 

Mlvrer  toiaAlct  much  illjarTt»]  lamel  before  the  ^teriod  of 
try  tobBraviewedinthairtibicqufntchaptara.     Fareigner* 

UDrea  had  dinp^Man 

milted  bj  Cjnis  to 
know,  it-  -•— 

!  and  tber  arraduall^  dinppeuvd  m  diet 

.  in  all  t^r^.  ifeimprKable  enmitr  tc  li 
their  mHataTa.  Of  thia  •nihsUiieem 
iatj  ai  the  choaen  people. 
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The  eapeeial  Divine  •upftrintflndnneirof  the  choien  race,  anilrvsoft* 
■ional  miraculouii  interprwition  in  thoir  behalf,  previou*Ir  to  the 
time  of  Abraham,  evidRfitly  anpear  to  have  beeu  continued  to  him 
and  hi*  racA,  who  continuea  the  Kocial  and  public  worahippcri 
of  the  true  and  living  tiod.  On  thia  account  the  government,  like 
that  ordained  by  Monea,  may,  with  propriety,  be  denominated  a 
theocracy.  For  the  patriarch*,  elden,  or  heads  of  families,  were 
required  to  rule  according  to  the  Divine  instruetiona,  oommonicatad 
to  their  predecesnora  or  tbemeelre*. 

Notwithatanding  of  the  fpeetA  and  preciooa  promisea  which  Abra* 
ham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  rcoeivnd,  that  a  future  deacendant  of  thein 
should  confer  on  all  nations  divine  bleaiiedneM,  ther  were  admoo* 
iahf  d  that  their  race  would  not  bncomn  an  indepenoent  nation  till 
after  the  lapNe  of  more  than  four  hundred  yearn.  They  were  destined 
to  nerve  or  to  be  enslaved  during  this  long  period,  and  conaeciuently  it 
was  essential  to  their  IiappincM  "  acainst  hope  to  believe  in  hope," 
knowing  that  Jehovah  was  abln  ano  faithful  to  accomplish  his  word 
of  promise.  Their  trials  were  ai«  uncommon  as  ilifir  hopes.  Before 
their  descent  to  Kgjpt,  B.C.  1648,  the  family  sepul<:hre  was  the  only 
Bpot  to  which  they  could  claim  an  exclusive  indisputable  right. 
ISeing  the  first  occupiers  of  the  pasture  grounds  in  Canaan,  they 
were  indeed  viewed  by  foreigners  as  the  proprietors,  and  hence  this 
region  wa«  called  **  the  lanaof  the  IlRbrews."  But  we  have  no  rea- 
aon  to  believe  that  they  crmsidered  thems(>lves  authorised  to  prohibit 
others  from  feeding  their  flocks  on  the  same  pastures.  Canaan  was 
theirs  by  gift  of  promise,  but  they  were  not  U)  enter  on  the  posses* 
aion  tin  the  cup  of  the  iniquity  of  the  Amoritea  or  Canaanit<*s, 
who  occupied  it  along  with  them,  was  full.  And  it  is  remarkable 
that  before  this  Rpcciflo  time,  the  Israelites  did  not  require  Canaan. 
The  increase  of  populatirm  of  this  race  during  thn  first  four  hundred 

tears  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  singular  phenomena  in  the 
istory  of  human  society.  The  descendants  of^  Abraliani  by  Haptr 
and  ICeturah,  and  of  Ksau  by  his  wives,  apprar  to  havn  multiplied 
exceedingly  and  rapidly,  while  the  race  by  Karah,  Kebekah,  Leah, 
and  Kacliel  amount  to  little  more  than  sevnnty  persons  in  the 
apace  of  about  two  hundred  venrs;  while,  during  the  snrceHding 
period  of  the  same  duration,  tiiey  probably  amounted  to  millions. 

The  smallnest  of  their  number  at  first  was  favourable  to  their 
happiness,  if  we  reflect  on  thoir  situation,  (lod  )iad  ordained  them 
to  sojourn  in  (7anaan.  The  pastoral  resoiirceH  of  that  land  had 
been  greatly  diminished  by  a  fearful  catastrophe,  and  its  population 
was  rapidly  {ncreasin|{  by  the  rising  Inmilies  of  the  (^anaaniti's,  and 
most  probably  by  arrivals  of  new  tribes.  The  districts  ol  the  cities 
of  the  plain,  well  watered  hv  the  Jordan,  once  tlin  riehest  in  Canaan, 
had  been  utterly  destroyed  ny  Are  from  heaven,  and  tliM  lake  named 
the  Dead  Hea,  which  appeared  in  their  nlai-e,  i%  coiiiputefi  at 
■evanty  miles  in  length  and  twenty  in  hrendth,  having  n  circuit  of 
three  hundred  miles.  It  overflows  its  banks  to  a  <»>iisirleruhle  eX' 
tent  in  the  rainy  season  ;  and  its  snline  waters  inflict  barrenneis 
wherever  tliey  reach.  Indeed  all  the  coasts  exhibit  an  nwf'il  scene 
of  solitude  and  desolation.  Now,  if  the  nastures  were  iiihuflieinnt 
/p  Af^d  the  uniUfd  nmikn  orAhruham  and  Lot«  till  the  Inlter  reported 
t0  U/e  pluinnof  tUhlomt  how  uould  the  tac«  ot  UtatA  u\«\  \\\wOft- 
oMmaUeg  hure  lived  ia  Cuutmn  after  thcto  \»mA  A\*tiVVtw*'.v\,  \\*A 


iB  beODK  he  mtified  semiiut  ll»ir  nickednesi.  It  be- 
L  thernfora,  (hn  DlTina  Mmatf  to  aumpt  thmi  from  mat' 
tt  tlie  anholf  n«  unoag  nhoin  lh«;  •ojauniei]. 

7  npenttd  and  returned  to  Cod  sbout  the  tiiris  of  Ihoir 
IbOThul  bmii  ta'i^lydiequsLifisI  to  ndvsnce  the  meal  ob^ 

ha  d^nded  CeauunEcs,  their  irenrral  conduct  must  liai-e 
npletfl  raaovKtion  of  ch&ncter  would  not»  for  &  con^iW- 

uifettlr  either  hrincntiul  or  IncomiBleDt  In  cDndmt. 
oiitmlly  HknOKlalEed  InteerilT  ind  Crulh  ii  an  Indupen- 
ilitj  in  ■  public  tBKber ;  ^' k  oivhop  mmtt  be  wei!  rqwrted 

iilj  into  Rttjpt  wu  not  more  sxpfdieiit  for  their  future  u»e- 
lu  for  Ibeir  temiKiral  romton.  The;  wen.'  dirlnelf  prepared 
thoD  the  hand*  of  their  brother  JoHph  in  the  work  af  re- 
ding tbff  true  religion  to  tim  Hgjptiiiu,  and  It  waa  therefore 
Ikat  tbej*  aliould  join  him. 

la  the  Dioral  and  religloua  Btate  of  E^  pt  mors  deeplr  coa- 
ls ^world,  id  the  d^j^i  of  Joeeph.lhuu  that  of  xiTJithec 
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■eph'ii  time,  and  that  they  had  constructed  a  syHteno  of  religion,  wa 
have  reaMon  to  believe.  Jiut  wc  have  no  evidence  that  the  IMiaraoht 
had  acquired  g^reat  phyMtcal  power  in  the  time  of  Moim!ii.  The  most 
wonderful  monumentu  of  its  riches,  military  (^reatnetis,  and  civiliza- 
tion, belong  confcsdifdiy  to  a  later  atfH.  And  it  is  scarcely  credible 
that  Kgypt  was  a  mifi^htr  power  at  the  time  of  the  exodua  of  Israel, 
when  we  find  that  its  rulers  never  attomnted  to  revenue  the  insults 
and  sufferino^s  which  they  had  endured  from  Moxea  in  Egypt,  and 
■till  more  at  the  Red  Sea. 

That  the  Kfryptians  owed  much  of  their  advancement  in  civi- 
lieation  to  the  administration  of  Joseph,  iH  strontfly  probable.  The 
■light  notices  of  him  indicate  that  ho  possessed  consummate  talents 
aa  a  statesman.  We  have,  however,  still  more  evidence  that  hia 
influence  was  almost  bouudlexM ;  and  that  he  improved  it  to  re- 
commend  true  religion,  we  cannot  doubt.  He  was  truly  eealooa 
for  ttie  honour  of  Jehovah.  He  and  his  race  wern  considered  sacred. 
This  we  conceive  ori;;inated  the  practice'  of  circumcision  by  tho 
priest*  of  Kgypt.  They  monopolized  the  rite  to  aucmcnt  tl»eir  Hanc- 
tity  in  the  eyes  of  the  pcoph*.  And  the  vcnisration  rhifrislied  l(»r  Israel 
during  the  minintry  of  Joxeph  may,  most  probably,  accfjunt  for  the 
future  appearance  of  many  nracticits  in  Kf^ypt,  which  the  laws  of 
Moses  sanctioned.  His  coui*  of  lawtt  was  only  an  enlar/;ement  of 
those  ob«erved  bv  the  patriarchal  families.  And  from  them  the 
Egyptians,  doubtless,  received  tluMe  common  to  both  nations.  It 
if  at  least  certain  that  Mos4!s  solemnly  prohibited  his  people  from 
adontiug  any  customs  tliat  were  of  Kgyptian  ori(;in. 

However  mucli  advantaf;e  the  Kgyptiuns  fnay  have  derived  from 
Joseph  and  his  brethren,  their  future  history  too  clearly  showed  that 
it  was  not  permanent  in  respect  to  religion.  For  while  no  ancient 
people,  perhaps,  made  more  \tr(mrvui*  in  human  wisdom  and  the 
knowleoge  of  the  useful,  if  not  the  ornamental  arts  of  sficiety,  none 
ever  more  rapidly  and  Cfimpletely  renounced  the  religious  princi- 
pies  and  practices  which  were  enjoined  by  the  inspired  persona 
whom  Ood  raised  up  in  the  early  ages  of  mankind,  or  di'vised  and 
established  a  system  of  idolatry  more  calculated  to  enslave  the  hu« 
man  intellect,  debase  the  afTections,  and  demoralise  the  conduct. 
This  system  was,  perhaps,  not  n'.'rffctly  formed  during  the  period 
of  Israi'l's  detention  in  K(£ypt.  Hut  that  it  ha^l  been  introduced,  and 
had  even  become  popular,  Kcems  certain,  for  the  Israelite's  were,  as 
a  community,  deeply  tainted  with  it,  before  they  were  emancipated 
by  Moses.  Thii«  is  obvious  from  their  conduct  in  the  wilderfufss. 
And  their  reli(rious  declension  sufficiently  vindicates  the  Divine 
pleasure  in  suffering  the  Ktryptians  to  inflict  on  them  innumerable 
and  overwhelming  evils.  TheMe  were  happily  bless<>d  to  rouse  them 
to  serious  consideration,  and  to  incline  them  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  few  faithful  elders  whom  (jod  had  preserved  to  guide  them. 
And,  when  under  the  pressure  of  the  most  oppressive  slavery  they 
groaned  and  prayed  t>ei'ore  the  Lord,  he  heard  them,  and  commit* 
■ioned  Moses  to  deliver  them. 

Crediting  his  niessagn  as  truly  divine,  they  tranquilly  departed 
in  rnnilar  order,  but  williout  arms,  from  the  land  oi  their  slavery, 
JUfi/  Ood  nrma  with  thorn.     Though  destitute  of  arms,  t\»e  V.*;^  viians 
Mjp/jr Mupplied  tham  with  money  to  procure  them.    VoT,\«stT\^«^ 
^  iae  looft  iihufuJ  Bad  onpandleled  judgnMnU  or  p\a(E>xM  wYufi^ 
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fell  on  them,  they readilv  {jave  them  whatpvcr  thev  denircd.  Thfir 
fint  supply  of  armH  was.nowover,  perha}iM  obtained  in  n  iniimnTtlnj 
most  wonderful  and  unexpoc-teJ, — thu  arni<i  uf  the  armv  i»f  Ku'vpt, 
drowned  in  the  Red  Sea,  full  into  their  Iiaudd,  fur  the'dead  budieii 
were  thrown  upon  the  cuaift,  KximI.  xiv.  1!;. 

They  had  not  been  long  accurttonied  to  the  use  of  arms  when  they 
were  called  to  encounter  the  Amalekites.  1\  rhapn  itwan  thiit  race  who 
had  invaded  Kgypt  in  the  interval  between  Abruham'H  decent  iut  > 
Ee^pt,  and  the  tune  of  Moses,  whose  conquering  chiefs  are  nuiii- 
ea  in  history  the  "  shepherd  kings."    They  had  grievously  tyran- 
nised over  the  conquered,  in  su  much  that  the  Egyptians  continut'd 
for  many  generations  to  detest  all  who  lived  by  tending  lltx'ks :  *'•  n 
shepherd  was  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians."    Whatever  pro- 
bability  may  be  in  this  conjecture,  we  know  that  the  AmaU-kites  were 
a  very  ancient  and  mighty  people,  who  are  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  caves  or  tents,  and  in  habits  and  manners  resembling  the  Arabs. 
It  seems  certain  that  they  possessed  at  least  one  city  in  thn  dnys  nf 
Saul,  and  must  have  been  numerous  and  warlike,  for  tht;  anny 
which  he  considered  necessary  to  march  against  them,  amounted  to 
210,000  ;  1  Sam.  xv.  4 — 7.    In  Abraham's  age,  they  were  known  as 
a  distinct  people,  possessing  an  extensive  country,  reaching  from 
Havilah  to  Shur,  or  from  tlie  Dead  Sea  to  tke  Ued  Sea,  Gen.  xiv. 
7. ;  and  Balaam  speaks  of  them  as  "  the  first,"  the  head  or  origin 
of  the  nations,  which  sufficiently  shows  that  they  were  even  then 
deemed  a  great  people  of  antiquity.     Hence  they  could  not  belong 
to  the  race  of  Esau,  and  indeed  no  hint  is  ever  given  in  Scripture 
that  they  had  the  remotest  connexion  with  Abraham.    They  are 
uniformly  associated  with  the  Cansanitet  and  Philistines,  descen- 
dants of  Ham,  and  to  him  the  Arabs  trace  the  Amalekites.    Accdrd- 
ing  to  Arabian  tradition,  they  were  the  only  pure  Arabs,  and  those 
ol  them  who  escaped  the  sword  of  Saul  became  in ixe<i  Arabs,  Lein;^ 
blended  with  other  races.    That  they  were  to  disappear  as  a  nntioii 
and  separate  people  was  the  import  of  the  prophetic  curi>e  anuf'Uii- 
ced  to  Joshua  ;  and  we  find  no  mention  of  thtin,  except  as  iiidivid- 
ual-*,  alter  the  reign  of  Hezckiah,  1  Chron.  iv.  41 — 43.     The  feurtul 
and  somewhat  singular  sentence  passed  ou  them  was  doubtU'SrfDC- 
casioned  by  great  wickedness;  and  the  narrative  of  Moses  convoy:* 
some  idea  of  it.     They  had  from  tlieir  j)osition  the  moat  lavourahlo 
oi»portunities  of  knowing  the  True  God,  and  his  peculiar  love  far 
Israel.    Doubtlesw  they  knew  the  miracles  which  he  liad  wnui^rht 
for  them  in  Kgypt  and  at  the  Ked  Sea ;  and  most  probably  witness- 
ed the  miraculous  supply    of    water;    yet    it  is  remarked   lluit 
they  "  feared  not  God."    They  gave  awful  proof  that  they  despi-jcil 
him,  for  they  were  the  first  to  attack  Israel,  and  that  in  the  Mu..-.t 
cniel  and  ravage  manner :  they  fell  ou  those  exhausted  by  latijriii-, 
orleeble  bynge  orinfancy;  Exoa.xvii.H — 16.  Ueut.  xxv.  17 — 19.  They 
8ouj;ht  their  destruction  without  the  leswt  provocation,  and  the  chief 
motive  probably  was,  that  they  might  possess  the  new  streum  wliicii 
Go<l  had  caused  to  How  in  the  desert;  lor  they  may  havccon>idered  all 
the  products  of  the  desert  as  their  own,  and  that  the  waler  wus  uut 
llie  property  of  Israel,  although  a.-JN/jer/iatiiml  '/it't.     How  ^^hs\\•..•.^\e 
their  intidefitj  wa/f  is /nnw/i'st,  for notwith'^tnnninir  i]\^<■\x  defc'vt   -vud 
Khe)cnowIedf,'c,nerhBn>,,  of  thy  prophecy  concernmc  tlu'm,  Uvev  ve- 
n.sjn.JtLem,pIacabIeeneime,otlsr;xeU     We  notice  tile  Auuvv!!^. 
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ite«  that  pMTticularly,  becauMP  it  would  appear  that  they  were  tha 
only  people  occupytnf;  the  country  which  divides  K^rvpt  from  Pa* 
leatine,  that  were  capable  of  trying  their  wtrenf;tli  with  lurael ;  or, 
what  may  be  more  jirobable,  because  their  defeat,  ahnost  immedi« 
atcly  followinf^  the  miracles  in  K^ypt  and  the  Red  Sea,  overawed 
all  tne  other  nations,  so  that  Israel  were  permitted  to  styoum  many 
years  in  the  wilderness  in  peace.  The  mode  by  which  they  were 
overcome  in  the  iirxt  cont^ttt,  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  instruct  tb« 
chosen  people  :  while  Moses  held  up  his  liandii,  Joshua  prevailed 
iu  battle.  Thus  Israel  were  taught  tnat  they  had  do  reason  to  ex- 
pect success  in  battle,  if  their  leaders  did  not  accompany  their  ex- 
ertions with  confidence  in  their  supreme  invisible  King,  and  pene- 
▼ering  intercession  to  Him  for  the  people. 

Few  of  the  events  which  must  have  happened  Israel  for  at  least 
thirty -eight  years,  are  recorded.  They  were  during  these  ^ears  or- 
ganised as  a  nation  and  received  the  law.  The  generation,  mdi^poe- 
cd  to  entire  subjection  to  the  authority  of  God  their  supreme  Sove- 
reign, died,  and  their  children  were  fully  frrown  and  prepared  to 
take  possession  of  the  land  promised  to  tneir  fathers. 

Travellers  from  the  Red  Sea  reached  Syria  by  diflerent  routes. 
One  passed  tbrotjf(h  Kdom  or  Idumea  and  Canaan.  I'his  was  the 
most  direct,  and  first  t)referred  bj  Israel,  hixi  their  progress  wot 
arrested  by  the  Kdomites,  who  discovered  unrcasonaole  suspicion 
and  total  want  of  natural  affection,  compassion,  and  courtesy.  They 
knew  well  their  close  relation  to  It>rael  by  their  common  ancestor 
Abraham  ;  nor  were  thev  ignorant  of  the  Divine  interpositions 
fV)r  Israel  in  Kgypt,  at  tne  Red  Sea,  and  at  Sinai.  But  neither 
the  signs  of  Ood*s  favour  for  their  brethren,  nor  tlieir  most 
earnest  entreaty  for  liberty  to  keep  the  high  way,  and  for  food 
and  drink  at  the  common  price,  had  the  least  power  to  raise 
a  kind  feeling  in  their  bosoms,  nothwithstanding  of  tlie  most 
pathetic  appeal  of  Moses  to  their  sympathies,  by  enumerating 
the  unparalleled  sufferings  of  Israel  in  the  wilderneiM.  This 
most  barbarous  conduct  would  have  been  unjustifiable  in  any 
people ;  but  was  also  most  unnatural,  especially  among  the 
Arabians,  for  the  allied  tribes  cherished  the  strongest  attachment 
for  each  other;  and  this  is  one  of  the  strongest  features  which 
characterise  them  to  this  dar.  The  spirit  of  clanship  never  burnt 
more  intensely  in  a  Highlanoer  than  it  has  always  done  in  an  Arab. 
The  guilt  of  the  Kdomites  was,  therefore,  of  no  common  niagni- 
tilde ;  and  it  was  just  and  necessary  they  should  suffer  signal  punish* 
ment  Accordingly,  more  alarming  predictions  were  not  announced 
respecting  any  people ;  and  they  liave  been  completely  accom- 
plinhod. 

Another  great  road  to  western  Asia  from  the  Red  Sea,  lar  east- 
ward, and  ran  through  the  regions  separated  from  Canaan  Proper, 
by  the  Dead  Sea  and  Jordan,  and  inhabited  by  the  Amorites.  The 
wilderness  to  the  south  was  possessed  by  the  Moahites  ami  Midian* 
ites,  who  were  connected  to  Israel  by  Lot  and  Abraham.    At  tlie 
time  that  Israel  advanced  towards  tnehc  cfiontries,  it  st'ems  pro* 
bable  that  Moab  was  superior  in  power  to  Midian,  for  tlii>  Winy,  of 
Mottb  appcHrif  tbtt  proAt  opponent  of  Isra^tl ;  but  he  was  z'-aloiinly 
^tfpporfed  b/  the  MidiBtiitet;  Numb,  xxii.  H— 1.    CaVa,nutou4  was 
i^pMti§age  ofUr^el  tkrovgh  Midiaa  Rad  Mo«\>.   1\m^  vaavA  «v 
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eeedinply  by  joining  in  tlio  livcntious  worehipof  thfir  encmim,  and 
were  fearfully  punished.  In  one  day,  tine  thousand  were  put  to 
death  by  the  order  of  the  rulers,  and  twenty-three  thoui»and  ilipil  by 
&tal  disease.  But  they  ultimately  overthrew  the  army  <if  Muah, 
and  marched  ouwardD  ntili  interrupted  by  the  warlike  attitude  of 
the  Amorites,  w-ho  had  acquired  conRiderabio  power;  and  wt-re 
ruled  by  two  kings,  who  had  extended  their  doininionM  toward-*  tho 
east,  from  the  Jordan  over  a  part  of  the  lands  which  the  Aminoniteii 
and  Moabites  had  long  possesacd.  Tliough  the  Anioritfs  wrre 
Canaanites  by  descent,  yet  they  were  not  among  thuie  of  thix  rant 
devoted  to  destruction,  for  their  land  was  be^-ond  the  limits  whirh 
God  commanded  Israt;!  to  conquer  and  purity  from  idolatry.  It  rnunt 
not  be  forgotten,  that  they  were  not,  however,  among  tile  natiims 
whom  Israel  were  prohibited  from  fighting  with  :  for  tht^se  only 
comprised  the  races  of  Lot  and  Ksau.  Israel  would  havi;  left  the 
kings  Sihon  and  Qg  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  fine 
kingdoms,  had  they  allowed  them  to  pass  along  the  highway  to  ('a* 
naan.  The  Israelites  had  therefore  no  alternative  but  to  retreat 
into  the  wilderness,  or  fight  their  way.  They  first  conqni>reil  the 
kingdom  of  Sihon,  and  that  of  Og,  who  was  one  of  the  race  of  t;iatits, 
who  had  for  generations  posses^  the  neighbouring  rt  gions.  The 
Israelites  immediately  removed  by  death  all  the  inhabitants,  who 
sought  not  an  asylum  in  other  countries.  The  lands  were  rich  in 
pasture.  The  tnbes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  half  of  the  tribe  of 
Alanasseh  desired  to  po!*8ess  it,  perphaps.  because  they  had  more 
numerous  flocks  than  the  other  tribes.  They  received  it  on  condi- 
tion that  those  of  them  fit  for  war  should  accompany  their  brethren 
to  Canaan,  and  not  return  to  their  families  till  all  that  country  wag 
conquered.  This  w^as  effected  in  seven  years  ;  and  about  ten  years 
later,  Joshua,  the  faithful  and  successful  captain  of  Israel,  died,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  ofliccs  of  Deliverer  and  Judge,  by  Othnicl,  a 
near  relation  of  Caleb,  the  noble  and  pious  and  upright  companion 
of  Josliua. 

None  could  lawfully  assume  these  offices  without  receiving  tlieir 
commission  immediately  from  the  supreme  Sovereiirn  of  tlie  na- 
tion. It  was  only  when  he  intimated  his  pleasure,  that  the  ppoplo 
were  authorised  to  subunt  to  the  decision  and  obey  the  command 
of  any  one  who  claimed  thedignityof  visible  chief  ruler  over  Israel. 
This  i's  evident  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  constitution  made  by 
Moses,  and  it  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  facts  recorded  in  the 
Book  of  Judges.  Concorning  this  book,  Jahn  justly  observes,  that 
Samuel,  the  last  of  thefil'teen  Judges,  was  probably  the  author,  and 
that  it  could  not  have  been  written  later  than  his  aay,  for  the  latest 
transactions  detailed  in  it  transpired  when  there  was  no  king 
in  Israel,  ch.  xxi.  25.  It  seems  to  consist  of  memoranda,  or  notes 
o!  the  events  most  interesting  to  the  Church  of  God,  rather  than  a 
regular  chronological  history  of  the  period  to  which  it  relates  ;  and 
these  events  most  impressively  confirm  the  prophecies  of  Moses  and 
Jo-sliua,  which  announced  the  future  apostasies  of  Israel,  the  judg- 
ments of  God  on  the  apostates,  and  the  Divine  interpositions  to  de- 
liver Israel  as  soon  as  their  affliction  wrought  genume  Te^«M\\.aiiC9s. 
If  this  opinion  be  correct,  it  ia  not  .surprisiujr,  that  the  Reu\i\o\3La  C:^ 
forts  ofa  number  of  eminontlvlenrncii  men  to  ascertam  iVie  c\\TO\\o- 
Jatfjr  of  the  narrutive  have  hitherto  proved  most  unaatiB^acViTv .   \a 
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gnermi,  however,  we  find  that  the  number  of  jean  daring  which 
rael  were  nearly  destitute  of  liberty  wan  about  HI,  which,  added 
to  339  yearii  tliat  they  enjoyed  good  eovemtnent  under  the  thirteen 
Judfftm  raised  up  for  tliem,  from  the  daysof  Jrmhua  to  Samuel,  make 
4&0  years ;  Acts  xiii.  20.  Few  particulars  are  given  illustrative  of 
the  character  and  conihict  of  Israel  during  the  three-fourthe  of  the 
period  of  tliR  Judi;eH,  doubtless  because  they  then  conformed  to  the 
taws,  and  fuliillftd  the  gracious  designs  of  ilnaven,  by  exhibiting,  on 
the  wliolo,  (lie  true  r<*iii;ion  to  the  view  of  the  surrounding  nattone. 

DisfifliRf.tion  and  infidelity  to  Jehovah  rarly  ai>peared  in  ItraeL 
Though  tliev  giMinrally  worshipped  and  served  him  all  the  days  of 
Joshua  and  the  rulers  who  were  bis  contemporaries,  yet,  before 
his  death,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  were  nearly  annihilate,  in  con* 
sequence  of  their  unholy  and  presumptuous  attempt  to  prevent  the 
other  tribes  from  inflicting  the  just  penalty  oi  the  law  on  the 
lawless,  and  disobedient,  and  cruel  inliabitaotii  of  one  of  their  cities. 
Tlio  first  who,  as  a  tribe,  sanctioned  idolatry  were  the  Danites ; 
and  thus  they  appeared  like  a  serpent  concealed  in  the  way,  to  de- 
stroy the  unwatciiful  traveller,  and  verified  the  prediction  deacrip* 
tive  of  their  character  delivered  by  Jacob,  Gen.  zlix.  17. 

Idolatry  had  been,  perhaps,  in  all  ages,  adopted  b^  individuals  or 
families,  eitlier  in  the  form  of  imagi-s  or  idol-worship.  Nor  is  this 
wonderful,  when  we  reflect  on  its  power  over  the  hearts  of  thoie 
who  reel  not  the  importance  of  religion,  and,  neverthelew,  retain  a 
degree  of  conviction  that  their  circumstances  are  somehow  influ* 
cnced  by  invisible  agency.  While  thev  like  not  to  retain  the  True 
(Jod  in  their  knowledge,  because  the  idea  of  his  majesty,  and  pu* 
rity,  and  truth  impose  restraint  on  their  unhallowfNi  passions,  ap- 
petites, and  pleasures,  the^  cease  not  to  strive  to  desire  the  m- 
vour  of  the  unknown  and  mvisibte  jiowers,  whose  existence  they 
are  compelled  to  believe  or  suspect.  This  o{)inion  was  forced  on 
Israel  by  the  voice  of  antiquity,  and  the  universal  consent  of  all 
nations,  in  all  ages  and  countries ;  and  the  fables  concerning  idols, 
and  rites,  and  customs,  and  manners  of  their  worshippers,  pleasea 
the  imagination  of  the  ignorant  and  inquisitive, — satisfied  the  sen- 
sual,— and  quieted  the  tumultuous  agitation  of  tlie  consciences  of 
the  tyrants,  oppressors,  and  profligate. 

The  progress  of  idolatry  was  clucked  in  Israel  bv  the  many  sig- 
nal, and  often  tremendous,  expressions  of  the  holy  vigilance  and 
indignation  of  Jehovah,  whenever  it  extensively  and  visibly  pre- 
vailed among  them.  One  of  the  most  impressive  tokens  of  his 
wrath  was  tne  withdrawing  from  them  of  his  aid  and  fsvour, 
when  any  of  the  nations  who  hate<l  them  invMled  their  land.  By 
Assyria,  Midian,  Mnab,  Ammon,  Philistine,  and  other  powers,  they 
were  successivtlv  enslaved.  ])ut  as  soon  as  they  repented,  and 
returned  to  tio<l  and  his  worship,  they  were  uniformly  liberated 
unexpectedlv,  and  usually  by  means  not  adefpiate  to  the  end,  if  we 
Judge  accoraiug  to  the  maxims  of  human  wisdom,  or  even  by  the 
ordinary  arrangements  of  Providence  in  relation  to  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

The  inconsideratcness'and  perversion  of  the  hainan  mind  were, 
perhujMf  mora  Binkmgly  exhibited  by  krael,  than  bv  any  people 
who  pomrmed  njOMl  opportunity  to  underatand  ana  aUauv  \Vw«ir 
kmtiattrmtM,  Tbej  wen  truly  a  fooliah  and  w\eVad  na>Xou,^\i«m 
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duracter  and  lot  were  peculiarlj  fitted  to  inntnict,  warn,  an.l  cm- 
rect  the  human  race.  It  ia  remarkable,  that  thi>  verr  ^neratina 
who  liad  most  largely  experienced  tlie  Divine  n-iMrlnm  in  th**  Divine 
^■eniment  by  iud^eit,  Hhoald  have  been  the  fin»t  who  deliN*rately 
and  determinedly  desired  a  king,  invented  with  all  the  authority 
and  difrnity  of  the  absolute  monarchs  of  the  Kant. 

Samuel's  ministry  appears  to  have  been  pn>ductive  of  more  spi- 
ritual  and  temporal  good  to  Israel  than  any  om;  )w\)ir  from  thn 
death  of  Joshua.  They  were  evidently  mon>  intensely  deiiirous  of 
preserving  their  temporal  prosperity  thnn  their  spiritual.  For 
though  thvj  abhorred  the  unholy  conduct  of  Stiiniiers  iMins,  and 
tbereforo  wisely  refuHed  to  accept  thcro  for  maKiiftrates,  the  chief 
reason  of  their  aversion  was,  that  they  believed  them  destitute  of 
the  qualities  essential  to  military  commanders.  Had  they  b<-eii 
truly  concerned  for  the  religious  interests  of  the  nation,  they  would 
have  humbled  themselves  before  God,  and  entreated  Samui'l  to  in- 
tercede with  him  to  raise  up  for  them  a  leader  like  unto  himself, 
who  would  faithfully  labour  to  maintain  and  establish  the  refiirma- 
tion  which  he  had  been  honoured  to  effect.  That  they  snw  no  need 
for  such  a  leader,  is  manifest  from  the  very  language  of  their  rf- 

Juest ;  for  they  did  not  ask  him  of  God,  but  of  Samuel,  and  wished 
im,  in  order  that  they  might  be  equal  in  power  with  tho  nations : 
"  Now  make  us  a  king  to  iudge  us,  like  the  nations."  This  plainly 
implied  that  they  regarded  the  Divine  constitution  which  thejr  hail 
received,  not  so  well  adapted  to  promote  and  secure  national  pros- 
perity tm  that  enjoyed  by  the  surrounding  nations.  Thus  they 
showed  disloyalty  of  heart,  and  renounced  God  for  their  King. 
Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  they  ascribed  all  their  past  calamities  to 
their  want  of  a  king,  and  not  to  their  own  infidelity  to  Jehovali  ; 
and  they  were  probably  tlie  more  urgent  to  obtain  a  kinc,  from  tlio 
inin)<fdiatA  prospect  of  war  with  the  Ammonites,  who  occupied  tlio 
country  east  of  Gilead. 

God  tostitiod  his  anger  by  giving  them  a  king — that  is,  by  not  in- 
terposing to  prevent  them  from  choosing  a  king  after  their  own 
heart.  Such  was  Saul ;  a  hero,  ambitious  of  glory,  and  bold  in 
war,  destitute  of  reli(;ious  ]»rinciple,  but  zealous  enough  to  nrotect 
and  recommend  it,  as  far  as  he  regarded  it  suited  to  nj.'grandi8e  his 
family,  and  extend  and  establish  his  power.  He  had  not  the  humi- 
lity necessary  to  a  king  of  Israel  who  was  not  permitted  to  act  the 
de*pot  or  tyrant,  but  to  consult  and  obey  Jehovah  in  all  things.  So- 
lemnly was  Saul  warned  of  the  danger  to  which  this  kingly  spirit  ex- 
pOHed  him.  Anticipating  Israel's  folly  in  desiring  to  be  governed 
by  kings,  God,  by  Moses,  had  distinctly  described  the  dutv  of  a  king. 
"  He  limited  his  power  to  that  of  his  deputy  to  execute  his  laws,  and 
permitted  him  not  to  act  as  he  pleased.  He  received  his  royal  com- 
mission from  Heaven,  and  was  strictly  enjoined  to  regulate  his 
whole  conduct  by  the  sacred  book  of  the  law,  and  the  revelations  of 
Gwl  by  the  hii;h-priests  and  prophets.  Any  act  of  self-will  or  dis- 
obedience to  the  dictates  of  God,  the  supreme  and  absolute  King, 
exposed  the  monarchs  of  Judah  and  Israel  to  certain,  and  often  t*ic- 
nal  punishment;  Deut.  xvii.  14—20.;  J  Sam.  viii.  7—22.;  xVu. 
13,  14. ;  1  K\nffs*  x/r.  /'— ^^    Saul,  the  fint  king  of  Israel,  wa» 

J^^''a,J^  ^'^""i  ",f'      ^'^.P^'^o   and    public   disobediencej 
Ar^AtiAe  nat.on  to  tlw  verge  of  rum  •  but  (Sod  raised  up  Da^iA 
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to  nre  them.  HeraiMd  Iiirat'l  abovo  all  other  naUons,  and  •ftor  ft 
triumphant  rcifoi  of  forty  ynarM,  i(;tt  a  f^rcat  people  to  his  wise  ton. 
Thuy  wnro  dreaded  on  evt'ty  i  ide.  Now  the  tribe  of  Judali  lay  m  ft 
lion  or  lionfMM,  which  no  nation  ventured  to  rouM  np.  The  He- 
brewHwcre  Uivrulinf;  people,  and  thHirenipiru  the  principal  monar- 
ch}r  in  WcMtern  AMia.  From  the  Miiditerrani'au  Mea  and  the  Ph«- 
nicianH  to  the  Kuphratea,  from  the  river  of  Kitypt  and  Uie  Klanitio 
tiair  to  KcrytUH,  rlamath,  and  ThapeacuH;  and  towards  the  eaatto 
the  Ilaf^arunHH  on  the  i'eraian  (iuif,  all  were  Hubject  to  the  awaj  of 
tiolonion.  The  Canaanites,  indeed,  had  been  neither  annihilated 
nor  expelled,  but  they  were  ot>edient  and  peaceable  aubjccta.  Theif 
whole  number  miffht  amount  to  between  400,'KK)  and  500,000; 
liuce  ]53,(KX>  were  able  to  render  »occai;e  U)  the  king.  I'he  warlike 
and  civiliK'id  I'hiliHtineN,  thi.*  KdomiteM,  Moabitea^  and  Ammonitca, 
the  nomadic  Arabians  of  the  desiirt,  and  the  Syrians  of  Damaaeim, 
were  all  tributary  to  bim.  i'eace  gave  to  all  ni«  aubjecta  proaffer* 
ity ;  the  trade  which  he  introduced  brought  wealth  into  the  amu- 
try,  and  promoted  the  arts  and  aciences,  which  then  found  an  ao* 
tive  protector  iu  the  king,  who  was  himself  distinguished  for  bit 
leaming.  The  building  of  the  temple,  and  of  several  palacea,  in- 
troduced foreign  artists,  by  whfim  the  Hebrews  were  instructed. 
Many  foreigners,  and  even  sovcrBign  princes,  were  attrat'tcd  to 
Jerusalem,  in  order  to  see  and  converse  with  the  prosperoua  royal 
sage.  The  regular  pro.^rest  of  all  business,  the  arrangements  tor 
security  from  foreign  and  donifsstic  enemies,  the  army,  the  cavalry, 
the  armories,  the  chariots,  the  palaces,  ihe  royal  household,  tua 
(;ood  order  in  the  aiJministration  of  Ihe  afluirs  of  the  empire,  and 
m  the  service  of  the  court,  excited  as  much  admiration  a«  the 
wisdom  and  leaming  of  the  viceroy  of  Jehovah.  So  much  had 
been  efTected  by  the  siriKle  influence  of  David,  becauae  he  acnipn* 
lously  conformed  hiiiiself  to  the  theocracy  of  the  Hebrew  state.'' 

I'he  successors  of  David  maintained  not  the  true  glory  of  Israel. 
Solomon  perhaps  equalle<1  him  in  intellectual  talents, and  surpassed 
him  in  scientific  actjuirements ;  but  he  had  no  correct  views  or 
suitable  feelings  of  his  position  an  tin;  deputy-king  of  Jehovah,  nor 
had  he  firmness  of  purpose  to  act  according  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
saf:red  laws  of  his  nation.  He  wiis 'adorned  with  every  excellence 
which  could,  upon  the  principles  of  iininan  wimiom,  qualify  him  to 
shed  the  brightest  lustre  on  the  ilirone  of  tlie  mighticat  empire. 
And  certainly  the  worldly  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  in  his  daj. 
lustly  deserved  the  universal  approbation  of  the  wise  and  rich  and 
powerful.  }iut  the  standard  ot  glory,  en;cted  by  human  wisdom,  ie 
always  found  subversive  of  tlie  benevolKnt  drbi^ns  of  tlie  Almighty; 
for  it  has  never  been,  and,  we  conceivi*,  never  can  be  sustained, 
except  at  the  expense  of  the  moral  degeneracy  of  the  higher  ranks, 
and  the  oppre«ision,  fioverty,  and  misery,  of  all  other  classes,  <Mpe- 
ciailj  of  the  industrious  and  lower  ranks,  of  the  community.  The 
grandeur  and  variety  of  the  pleasures  of  an  oriental  court  n^quire 
an  immense  revenue.    And  this  Solomon  could  only  procure  tf 

violating  the  laws  of  his  country.  This  conduct  alienated  from  him 
theht— ""'■"* .t.-. _t. ._.«•_.    __..,,  _.       ..._ 

exeea 
probaU/,  to  the  ia0uence  of"hu  father's  oMne,'ib«w«itaveiao\.^Si 


rKua  WHiawiD  tipbnun. 


B,  which  octMiuapd  hjB  Sishl  jnlo  Kiijpt,  "berriie 

Mm'Jd  ldi'b'apBl>(  reLel^tTVbe  n>uan"  Thin  ha 
ilk^D^oin.  uiil"i>ijpOLal  biinini:°o%r  X«m.    He 

HUbLiBh  idol  ■vonnipf  which  wonkf  have  prt^iabJy 
li^ftLiun  of  Ibe  people ;  but  he  fotmed  «  •^•Icm  ot 

(  the  temple  i  btd  an  (he  prietrt  were  bmule  to  hu 

Jeut  inUuentikl  pert,  lor  be  uaur^rdly  would  ^pE 
loincmle  theponeroi  hie  Eovuioenl-  Thiu  be 
utet  In  lenel  icho  bed  Hlmbiiahed  sn;  foim  of  Idol*- 
:e  he  u  olteD  releired  to  u  Ihe  Kilhor  of  their  mpoe- 
odDt  of  him  CDDeummets  wLckedneeB,  the  prophete  of 
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Bethel,  the  eztreuiitirM  of  h'm  kinK<loin.  To  tmemhU  in  tliMBpli 
WM  much  more  convenient  than  to  travel  to  Jenualem  :  Mia  what 
ooald  any  one,  not  apirituallj^  enlightened,  eee  or  enjoy  ia  the  latter 
city,  equal  in  beauty,  ■olcmnity,  or  aocial  delights,  to  ttieiioeQae  ei* 
hibitert  in  tlie  former  citing?  From  thi«  time,  the  ten  tribca  were 
oenally  denominated  the  kinf^dom  of  Israeli  and  two  tribca,  Jodah 
and  Benjamin,  who  continued  faithful  to  the  house  of  David,  were 
called  tlie  kingdom  of  Judah. 

Thin  did  unction  of  lerael  eclipeed  the  fjj^lory  of  their  raee.  The 
decline,  of  which  it  wan  a  conapicuoos  eiffn,  profnviecd  moreorlen 
rapidly,  till  Israel  ccaeed  to  be  numbered  among  the  nations.  In- 
•tMd  of  oontinuirifT  to  unite  to  witnras  for  tlio  True  God,  and  to 
enjoy,  a«  one  family,  the  rich  bleMinge  of  Heaven,  they  beeame 
rival  power* ;  and,  each  beiof;  eealouM  for  it*  own  intereeta,  aooce*' 
aire  war*  prevailed  between  them,  till  the  ten  tribee,  who  were  |e* 
ncrally,  if  not  alwayii  the  afrgreiMora,  were  conquered  and  earned 
into  captivity,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty'three  yeara  from  the 
establishment  of  their  ki^i^dom,  B.C.  772 ;  and  during  this  period  no 
less  than  nineteen  kinpi  had  reigned  over  Israel. 

Doubtless,  tlieir  original  separation  from  their  brethren  was  modi 
deplored  by  every  pious  and  patriotic  Israelite.  But  it  must  have 
given  rise  to  frrateful  and  adoring  reflection  on  the  goodness  o( 
Providence  in  future  ages,  for  the  greater  number  of  the  sab{eets 
of  the  Israelitish  kingdom  proved  themselves  wholly  disqualified  to 
fulfil  the  great  work  for  which  God  had  chosen  their  fathers,  and 
exalted  them  alxive  all  nations.  "  Individuals  among  them,  in- 
de<fd,  continued  to  fear  and  confess  the  True  tiod,  so  as  to  risk  their 
all  for  his  honour ;  for  their  ailherence  to  his  institutions  brought 
on  them  a  charge  of  disloyalty  and  treachery.  The  majority  perse- 
vered  in  image-worship,  and  gradnaliv  imported  tlie  idols  of  the 
surrounding  nations.  Nor  did  they  tnus  apmtatise  from  God  in 
consequence  of  prevailing  ignorance  For  notwithstanding  their 
rebellion  against  hi*  govflmment,  and  their  contempt  lor  tlie  noble 
example  of  fidelity  to  him  occasionally  presented  Uf  them  by  Jndab, 
he  suffered  long  with  them,  and  sent  tliem  faithful  propheta,  sodi 
M  Jonah,  Kliiah,  Klislia,  Amos,  and  Uosea,  who  braved  every  dan- 
ger  from  the  hatred  and  malice  of  the  royal  and  priestly  power,  to 
reclaim  them  from  frror,  rescue  them  from  present  misery,  and 
savn  them  from  impending,  total,  and  irretrievable  ruin, — not  one 
of  their  kings,  nor  apparently  any  of  tlioir  great  men,  ever  repented 
and  rctnnied  to  the  pure  worrfhip  of  Oud.  Tlicy  formcKl  the  closest 
alliances  with  idolatrous  kingdoms ;  and  some  of  them  put  forth 
their  energi«f<i  ut  diMtroy  Judah,  and,  with  that  kingdom,  to  extir- 
pate the  trup  rf!lif(ion  from  thn  earth. 

AhaK  exceeded  all  his  predecessors  in  wickedness;  and  under 
the  influence  of  his  idolatrous  qun<>n,  the  woraliip  of  strange  gods 
became  universal.  Jehu  produced  a  temporary  reform ;  but  the 
nation  were  not  reclaimed.  Thfy  cea<<ed  to  be  witneiwes  for  the 
True  God,  and  therefore  their  d<>struRtion  was  inevitable. 

During  the  period  of  the  lonor-Miflering  of  Jehovah  towards  the 

kings  ot  Unwl  and  Judah,  several  events  transpirml   strikingly 

iJJu)«trativfl  of  the  holineM  and  juntire  of  Inn  administrtition.    From 

i/benf/at/vff  position  and  connexion  of  these  kingdoms,  some  of  r*^    ~ 

0r0ffi^  gtroDgly  uad  almoai  equftUy  Affwled  \K>ta  'kin%4oa». 
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To  obtain  aa  diatinet  an  appnhenaion  aa  poaiiblaortboia  erenta, 
w*  ahall  firat advert  to  thoae  which  appear  to  hava  had  the  frreate«t  in- 
floaooe  on  the  deatinjof  the  Ten  TriMa.  Jeroboam  waa  fuilj  occupied 
an  hie  reigpi  in  the  emplojmmit  of  ererf  maana  which  he  conceived 
nited  to  aeonre  hia  kingdom  ajrainit  aoj  attick  from  Judah.  Many 
Hi  hia  auljeeta  abhorred  the  idolatroua  ajratem  which  hia  crooked 
policy  im^oaed  on  them.  AU  the  tribe  of  Leri  who  reaided  in  the 
TCviona  aeiaed  by  Jeroboam,  with  multitndei  bekmiring  to  other 
tnoety  fled  to  their  Inethren  in  Jodah,  and  matly  av^pnented  the 
power  of  Rehoboam ;  t  Chron.  xL  UI---17.  In  eonieqaence  of  the 
mcreaaed  popolation  and  atrength  of  the  kingdom  of  Jndah,  Abijah 
tiie  aon  wad  aueeetaor  of  Rehoboam  beliered  himaelf  anfficiently 
powerful  to  reeover  the  revolted  tribea.  Aecordinglr  he  commenced 
nis  Teign  1^  leading  an  immenae  army  againat  Jeroboam.  Though 
he  failed  in  hia  olgect,  yet  by  a  complete  victory,  in  which  half  a 
million  of  the  Ten  Tribea  were  alain,  the  power  of  Jeroboam  waa 
broken,  and  hia  aon  and  aocoeanr.  and  all  hia  &mily,  were  put  to 
death  by  Baaaha,  an  Imacharito,  who  took  poaaemion  of  the  tnrone 
of  larael.  Thn  naorper  anpported  the  atate  reli^on  of  Jeroboam, 
and  left  tiie  Cuthftil  no  hope  of  reformation,  which  induced  a  great 
Bombtf  of  the  laraeHtea  to  join  their  brethren  in  Jndah,  who  were 
happy  under  the  piooa  kin^  Aaa.  Contentiona  for  the  throne, 
anaraiy,  and  tnmolta  prevailed  aeveral  years  in  larael,  till  Omri, 
one  of  the  genenda,  overcame  every  competitor,  and  built  for  his 
capital  the  beantifm  and  strong  efly  of  Samaria*  Hia  son  Ahab 
apparently  strengthened  hia  kimcdom  by  marrying  Jeaebel,  the  in- 
fiimona  daughter  of  the  king  orZidon.  Completelv  governed  by 
her,  he  aold  himaelf  to  commit  all  iniquity.  He  mtmduced  the 
moat  abominable  forms  of  idoUworship,  trampled  on  the  liberty, 
and  disregarded  the  welfare  of  the  people.  In  his  reign  the  most 
wonderful  condescension  and  boundless  power  of  God  were  mani- 
fested by  the  ministry  of  the  great  reformer  Elijah  the  prophet ; 
and  it  was  doubtless  for  the  confirmation  of  his  misHion  that  God 
granted  Ahab  a  most  unexpected  and  great  victory  over  Sjrria,  and 
afterwards  a  still  more  signal  deliverance  to  Iiis  people,  by  relieving 
them  at  once  from  famme  and  the  overwhelminf(  power  of  the 
Svrians,  who  besieged  Samaria;  but  instead  of  acknowlcdfjiut;  tlm 
True  God,  he  meanly  sought  the  friendship  of  the  d(>featpd  and 
idolatrous  king.  This  was  followed  by  the  murder  of  ri}rhteoua 
Naboth,  who  was  condemned  under  the  most  hypocritical  form  of 
piet^  and  justice  ever  exhibited  in  anv  nation.  I'his  brought  his 
affairs  in  relation  to  God,  who  claimed  the  onecial  sovereignty  of 
Israel  as  well  as  Judah,  to  a  crisis;  Jehovah  immediately  com- 
missioned Klijah  to  predict  the  most  tremendous  judgment  on 
Ahab  and  his  house.  The  king,  deeply  affected,  gave  public  evi- 
dence of  repentance  of  his  sins;  and  this  gave  occasion  to  tin* 
manifestation  of  Jehovah's  love  of  righteousneiis,  and  delight  to 
exercise  long*suffering  and  mercy ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
fective nature  of  Ahab's  penitence,  the  extreme  degradation  and 
misery  threatened  were  not  inflicted  in  his  day  The  awful  words 
of  Elijah  were  literally  and  fearfully  confirmed  by  the  fierce  and 
aangumar^  Jehu,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Israel  through  l\\c 
blood  of  hia  sovereign  and  of  all  the  royal  race,  and  of  forty  pr'mcet 
of  the  kio^om  ofJudMb, 
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Notwiihiiandinff  the  impflrfeetion  of  Jehn'a  reformatioB,  Um  rif^ 
eoufl  Sovereifrn  of  Ifirael  and  Judali  publicly  Jpclared  thatitwaa  Hb 
plftanarc  that  the  usurper  should  poMK>8s  the  throne  of  Israel  to  the 
fourth  eeneratioD.  Jefiu's  (grandson,  Jeroboam  II.  more  than  res- 
tored the  kingdom  to  its  pristine  f;lory.  He  «raa  stimnlatod  to  iJl 
that  was  good  by  tl)e  prophets  Jonah  and  Iloeea.  He  eaptored 
Damascus  and  Hamath,  and  acquired  all  the  regiona  which  laradi 
had  formerly  poseeMsed,  east  of  the  Jordan,  from  Hamath  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  Tne  decline  of  Israel  was  rapid  from  the  aecesaion  of 
Zechariali,  son  of  Jeroboam,  to  the  throne.  He  was  assassinated  t^ 
Shallum,  a  servant  in  his  palace,  who,  after  rei(ruin/j[  one  monUi, 
was  slain  by  Menahem,  the  commander  of  the  troops  m  the  metro* 
polis.  He  ascended  the  throne  B.C.  772.  About  this  time  the  power 
of  Assyria  became  conspicuous  in  the  Kast.  I'ul,  its  sovereign,  in* 
vaded  Israel,  but  Mcnahem  pacified  him  by  a  present  of  one  thousand 
talents  of  silver,  which  he  compelled  his  sonjects  to  furnish  him. 
He  rei(;ned  in  peace  eleven  years.  His  crown  pasyed  to  his  son, 
Pclcaliah,  who  was  murdered  ond  Hnccee«leil  by  Pckah,  thegenenl 
of  his  army.  DamascuH  had  cast  ofT  the  yoke  of  Israel,  and.  with 
Rezin,  its  sovereicii,  I'ckali  entered  into  an  alliance  avowedly  in 
order  U)  conquer  Judah.  This  alliance  eventually  occasioned  the 
ruin  of  its  authors  and  their  kingdoms.  Tif^Iath-Pileser,  the  sac* 
cessor  of  I'ul  in  Afttyria,  marched,  at  the  head  of  an  anny  throui^ 
Hyria,  and  forced  lUzin  to  remain  at  home  to  defend  his  OM'n  kin^* 
dom.  The  Ansyrian  monarch  then  advanced  into  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  laid  waHte  itx  northern  division,  and  carried  captive  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali.  This  was  frtllowed  by  a  conspiracy  against  l'ekah,oon« 
ducted  by  Hrmhea,  who  seized  the  kingdom,  and  attempted  to  save 
Israel  from  Assyrian  Hhivery  by  an  alliance  with  Kfrypt,  who  was, 
at  that  time,  the  rival  of  Assyria  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  East. 
This  brought  Shalmanecer,  the  successor  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  into  the 
kinffdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  His  armv  spread  indescribable  desola* 
tion  everywhere  {  and,  after  a  sie^e  of  tfirce  years,  he  captured  flama* 
ria,  and  carrit^d  captive  all  the  Israelites  who  had  not  fled  and  who 
survived  the  horrors  and  ravages  of  this  sanf^Jinary  invasion.  Thoa 
wa<f  arcomnlished,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Hesekiah,  king 
of  Judah,  tiie  many  predictions  of  the  total  derftniction  of  the  apos* 
tate  tribes  of  Israel.  From  this  time  their  existenee  as  a  nation 
cea<ied  ;  and  their  vitry  rertid<>nce  no  one  has  been  able  distinctly  to 
ascertain  for  n^e4  pa^t.  All  those  who  are  univemally  acknow* 
Imliied  to  belonf;  to  the  race  of  Jacob  claim  to  bo  the  descendants 
of  Judah. 

The  moral  aspect  of  th<»  principal  events  which  befell  Jndah  from 
the  time  of  the  revolt  rjf  ihe  Ten  Tribes  were,  if  possible,  more  In- 
atnictive  than  those  wliidi  we  liave  noticed  renpectinir  Israel.  The 
perfect  separation  of  the  Ten  Trihen  from  the  liou-w  of  David  was 
certainly  a  stroni;  expression  of  the  dinplcasure  of  Jehovah  with  that 
house  :  but  he  withdrew  not  his  favour  from  Judah.  He,  neverthe* 
lewt,  subjected  th^m  to  severe  diseipline.  Rehoboam  imitated  not 
the  virtues,  but  the  vanities  and  vices  of  his  distinfruishnd  father, 
and  provoked  the  wrath  of  Jehovah,  who  employed  the  f^jowinf; 

J  power  of  Egypt  to  inflict  on  him  terrible  punishment.    Sfiishak, 
i0  soverBi/f/is  porhmpn  ulimulated  by  Jerobriam,  to  whom  he  bad 
/giran  mo  Ms/hia,  toYMded  Judah  captured  JenuaknX)  aSboul  Uvree 
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■n  alter  the  revolt  of  Israel,  and  did  not  retnm  till  he  bed  pro* 
red  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  and  the  iminen«e  richee  oftlio 
nolo;  in  eo  mudi  that  Rehoboam  bad  to  lubetitute  far  ita 
jlden  ehielde  and  veeeele  dmilar  artieka  of  baeer  matpriala. 
in  eonaeqnenca  of  hie  pnblic  repentance  and  reformation,  which 
were  imitated  bj  hie  peoole,  God  preserved  the  peace  of  the  kinjr- 
dom  fifteen  jreare,  at  whicn  time  Abijah  saeeeeded  hie  father :  and 
BOtwithetaading  hia  defective  fidelitv  to  tiie  invieiUe  kineof  Judsh, 
he  waa  honoured  in  hnmbling  Jeroboam,  the  proud  andidolatrous 
king  of  brael.  He  reigned  onlj  three  jean,  and  eave  place  t»  hi« 
illoetrioas  eon,  Aea,  who,  dnriug  the  long  reign  offortj-ooe jri>ar», 
governed  hia  people,  on  the  whole,  as  became  a  depohr  ofjeho- 
▼ah.  He  pnrined  the  kingdom  from  idolatry,  repaired  and  incn-Meti 
the  namber  of  the  fortrnsfes,  and  raised  an  armj  of  five  hnndred 
and  eight  thousand  men.  His  greatness  awakened  the  envy  or  cu- 
pidity of  Zerah,  king  of  the  £thi<^ians  or  Cunhites.  Ifby  tlieso 
are  to  be  understood  the  inhabitants  of  the  eoantry  of  Africa,  bor- 
dering  on  Epypt,  Zerah  must  have  reduced  the  latter  kinsora,  for 
how  otherwise  can  we  suppose  that  he  could  have  peseeatfi  rough 
it,  as  he  must  have  done  before  marching  into  Palestine.  But  he 
may  have  ruled  over  the  Cushites,  who  possessed  the  Asiatic  coasts 
of  the  Red  Sea,  which  still  contini^  one  of  the  principal  seats  of 
eommerre.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  vast  army,  consisting  of  numer- 
oos  war  chariots  and  a  million  of  footmen,  were  totally  routed  at 
Mareshah,  in  die  south  of  Judah  ;  and  their  rich  spoils  graced  the 
triumphant  retnm  of  Asa  to  Jerusalem.  This  pious  kine  shaded 
the  glonr  of  his  last  days  by  bribing  Benhadad,  the  king  of  Syria,  to 
attadc  Baasha,khig  of  Israel,  who  harassed  Judah,  nrobably  be- 
cause Asa  protected  the  multitude  of  the  Israelites,  wno  soueht  in 
that  age  to  dwell  under  the  shadow  of  the  house  of  David  ;  2  Chron. 
XV.  8,  9. 

Jehoshaphat  surpassed  his  father  Asa  in  piety,  and  especially  in 
his  unparalleled  labours  to  educate  and  establish  the  wnole  com- 
munity in  the  true  religion.  The  most  obvious  and  astouishing 
proob  of  the  Divine  favour  for  him  were  witnessed  in  the  sudden  de- 
struction of  the  immense  army  of  the  races  of  Moab,  Ammon,  and 
other  nations,  which  unexpectedly  arrived  about  thirty  miles  from 
the  metropolis.  Panic-stnick  in  the  night  season,  they  rose  against 
one  another,  and  were  almost  consumed  before  morning.  Ttireo 
days  were  spent  by  the  army  of  Jehoshaphat  in  gatherini;  the  spoil, 
on  account  of  which  they  named  the  place  of  the  encampment, 
near  Kngedi,  Berachali,  *'  the  bL-asins,"  2  Chron.  xx.  20— IW.  In- 
attention to  the  Divine  law,  which  denounced  marriage  with  ido- 
liiti>r(,  or  ambition  of  family  aeeraiulisement,  proved  a  fatal  snare 
to  thii)  good  king.  He  innrned  his  son  and  heir,  Jehoram,  to  Atlui- 
liah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab  ami  Jezebel.  He  may  have  been  ho- 
(luced  to  make  ih'iA  alliance  when  he  witnes»8ed  Ahab's  repentanoe. 
Disaotrous  wore  the  results  of  this  error,  not  only  to  the  house  of 
Davkl,  but  also  to  the  whole  nation. 

Under  Jehoram,  the  inhabitants  of  Judah  appeared  united,  as  be- 
came the  subjects  of   one  kinf?.     Jehoram  surrendered  lmi\<^o\C 
to  the  ^lidance  of  his  wife,  who  waa  animated  by  the  diahoWcaV 
spirit  of  her  mother  Jexebcl.    Tho  court  patronisid  idolalTV  \u  aVV 
iUmogtBeasoalaad  Uc$dUoiu  fonoB ;  and  Judah,  if  powibVe,  ex- 
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eeed«d  IivmI  in  every  specie*  of  f  upentition  and  irickedneet.  Tl 
weak  aad  wiclied  kiDfi;  slew  all  hie  brethren.  The  glorioui  irori 
of  Aea  and  Jehosliaphat  were  deetroved  b^  their  worthleae  aa 
The  Edoinitee  caet  on  his  yoke ;  and  the  Philietinee  and  Arabiai 
overrun  Judea,  spoiled  the  capital,  and  carried  away  the  wives  ai 
all  the  children  of  the  sovereign,  itxcept  Jehoahac.  tibe  yoanfci 
perhaps  the  same  called  Ahaztah.  He  succeeded  to  the  tlironewbi 
nis  father  died,  after  endurini;  two  years  one  of  the  nooet  tedioe 
tormentinfTt  and  repulsive  diseases  which  attack  the  human  frani 
The  poM-er  of  sovereignty  was  eouferred  on  Ahaziab,  but  the  e 
ereise  of  it  was  completely  directed  by  his  mother ;  and,  by  com 
quence,  all  the  unholy  and  idolatrous  practices  and  cnstome  di 
racterisinfi:  the  preceding  reign,  continued  to  prevail ;  and  the  ek 
est  alliance  was  formed  between  Israel  and  Judah.  Jehoram,  Ui 
of  Israel,  taking;  advantage  of  this  favourable  cireumstaace,  deti 
mined  to  recapture  Ramoth'Oilead  from  the  Syrians.  This  dl 
aituated  in  the  mountains  of  Oilead,  was  strong,  and  who  ever  pc 
■essed  it  could^  without  much  difliculty,  give  law  to  Israel  Jeh 
ram  and  Ahaziah,  with  their  combined  forces,  obtained  poisessi< 
of  it ;  but  the  former  was  wounded  during  the  siege.  Committii 
the  dty  to  the  care  of  Jehu,  his  ablest  general,  he  returned  to  Ji 
reel.  Jehu  soon  contrived  to  dethrone  his  master.  He  was  j<rini 
by  the  chief  officers  of  his  army.  Leaving  a  garrison  in  the  dl 
they  hastil;;r  marched  to  Jesreel,  and  put  to  a  barbarous  death  tl 
whole  family  of  Ahab.  Ahaeiah,  king  of  Judah,  witnessed  tl 
aoene,  and  fled.  The  party  of  Jehu  pursued  him,  and  though  1 
escaped,  yet  he  was  fatally  wounded,  and  died  before  he  readi 
Menddo,  a  city  of  Manasseh.  He  left  only  one  son,  named  Jehoas 
or  Joash,  seven  years  of  age,  who,  in  a  few  days,  remained  the  li 
branch  of  the  root  of  Jesse. 

No  child  was  ever  exposed  to  more  violent  or  powerful  enerok 
Jehu  certainly  desired  his  death,  for  he  apf>ears  to  have  aspired 
the  crown  of  Judah,  as  well  as  that  of  Israel.  What  other  moti 
could  have  impelled  him  to  attempt  the  murder  of  Ahaxinh,  ai 
actually  slay  forty  two  of  his  prince*i  ?  Jiut  the  mother  of  the  chi 
was  his  most  dangerous  and  implacable  enemy.  Athaliali  prolM 
ly  believed  that  idolatry  could  never  be  permanently  estaDlishi 
and  the  worship  of  the  True  God  extirpated  in  Judah,  while  aj 
one  of  the  race  of  David  lived.  Her  enmity  to  the  True  God,  ai 
her  passion  for  the  idols  of  her  native  city,  could  only  be  appeaa 
by  trie  blood  of  her  only  son.  It  was  most  probably  at  her  instil 
tmn,  that  her  husband  had  drenched  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  1 
brotli<*rs ;  and  he  was  no  sooner  dead  than  she  murdered,  as  a 
supposed,  all  the  "  wed  royal"  hut  not  Ihss  vain  than  wicked  a 
the  purposes  which  have  fur  their  obiect  to  subvert  the  counsi 
and  invalidate  the  nromises  of  the  AFmighty.  Divine  Providen 
•aved  Joash.  His  lather's  sister  had  secretly  conveyed  him  to  t 
teniple,  and  ahe  had  amjile  means  to  conceal  him  in  the  sacr 
'  adifice ;  for  her  husband,  Jehoiada,  was  the  hieh'pripst    He  n 

eminent  for  his  knowledge  and  reverence  for  God  and  his  law ;  ai 
bad  the  happiness  of  prevailing  on  the  child  to  submit  himself  to  i 
tiie  laws  prMcribed  by  Moses  to  direct  the  conduct  of  a  king  of  t 
^Ouateo  peop]B'  Imagining  that  no  cme  remained  to  claim  t 
ibroa^,  AtBMliMb  nig09d  fix  yea»|  the  p»kion«w  of  idol-^riea 
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Jte  avowed  enemy  of  the  pure  worrfhip  of  God,  the  protector  of  Iier 
prient,  in  nrofftnin^r  the  holy  temple.  Kvery  preparation  bein<;  at^ 
cretlj  maae  to  raise  the  child  to  the  thrune,  it  was  only  the  voire  of 
exultation  of  an  emancipated  people  that  warned  Athaliah  that  h^r 
rei^  was  liniHhed,  and  iier  immediate  death  inevitable;  a  imli'mn 
warning  that  aaaurancc  of  safety  in  acoume  of  iniquity  in  delusion. 
While  Jehoiada  lived,  Joash  imitated  the  example  of  hin  most 
piooB  anceatora,  and  the  nation  proepered.  But  zeal  for  idol-wor- 
ship wan  repressed,  not  extin^ianed.  On  the  death  of  the  lii^h- 
priest,  who  had  exercised  all  the  functions  of  first  servant  of  the 
crown  and  chief  counsellor  of  the  sovereif^n,  the  chiefs  of  Judah  per- 
suaded Joash  to  restore  idolatry,  and  persecute  the  faithful  wor- 
shippers of  God,  2  Chron.  xxiv.  17, 18.  His  a))Ostacy  and  extreme 
callousnew  of  heart  were  awfully  manifested  by  the  murder  of  tlio 
faithful  Zechariah,  son  of  Jehoiada,  the  ureserver  of  the  murderer. 
He  and  his  seducers  were  speedily  punistied.  Hacael,  the  sangui. 
nary  king  of  Syria,  deaolatea  Israel,  and  invaded  Judah  with  a  small 
army,  **  destroyed  all  the  princes,  and  seised  their  wealth."  To 
prevent  entire  ruin,  the  king,  who  was  sufieriug  under  grievous  dis- 
eases, **  took  all  the  hallowed  things  that  Jehoshaphat  and  Jehoram, 
and  Ahaeiah,  his  fathers,  kings  of  Judah,  had  dedicated,  and  his  own 
hallowed  things,  and  all  the  gold  that  was  found  in  the  treasures  of 
the  bouse  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  king's  house,  and  sent  it  to 
Hasael  king  of  Syria :  and  he  went  away  from  Jerusalem."  While 
Joash  lay  oh  his  couch,  his  servants,  by  whose  solicitations  he  had 
probably  subverted  all  the  reformation  effected  in  his  earlv  days, 
instead  of  sympathising  with  his  sorrow,  put  an  end  to  iiis  life. 
His  son  Amaeiah,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  ascended  the  throne. 
This  prince,  like  his  father,  began  his  reign  well,  and  received 
proof  of  the  Divine  approbation,  by  a  signal  victory  over  the  Idu- 
means.  But  he  soon  became  unfaithful  to  Jehovan,  and  nothinc^ 
prospered  in  his  hand.  Joash,  the  grandson  of  Jehu,  kini;  of  Israel, 
defeated  the  army  of  Amaziah,  took  him  priHoner,  demolished  ^>urt 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and  only  liberated  the  kiuET,  and  n.-tired 
after  **  he  had  taken  all  the  gold  and  silver,  and  all  the  vRKsels  that 
were  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  treasnren  of  the 
king's  house,  and  hostages,  and  returned  to  Samaria."  The  ran- 
somed king  survived  his  disgrace  tifteen  years,  but  did  nothing  wor- 
thy of  record,  and  his  life  was  terminated  ingloriously  by  a  band  of 
traitors.  He  was  succeeded  bv  his  justly  renowned  son,  Azariali, 
better  known  bv  the  name  of  Ijzziah.  This  monarch  acted  worthy 
of  an  heir  of  f^avid's  throne.  He  was,  however,  more  eminent 
in  the  arts  of  war,  agriculture,  and  architecture,  than  in  the  prac- 
tice of  religi(m.  He  restored  his  kingdom  to  a  very  high  rank  in 
the  Kast.  (Jod  •'  strengthened  him  exceedingly."  His  latter  days 
were  nevertheless  clouded  ;  for,  probably,  believing  that  his  royal 
dignity  was  defective,  without  power  of  offering  sacrilice,  whuh 
heathen  kings  poiw«»srted,  he  pr»*sumptuou8ly  assumed  the  oflicc 
of  prieot.  This  was  a  public  violation  of  one  of  the  fimt  laws  of  the 
nation;  and  ocnispicnous  and  humbling  was  the  iMinishm'-nt  in 
•tantly  iutlieted  by  the  supreme  and  invisible  King.  Ur/.inh  wa* 
seized  by  incurable  \i*progf,  and  was  shut  up,  all  his  future  (iuya,  m 
a  })B]ac'e  rcarfd  apart  from  society. 

ins  son  and  Bucceeaor  Jotb»m  imitated  hia  father'a  cxceWenciea, 
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•nd  became  m\f(iity  daring  a  reif^n  of  fizteen  f eara.  Ahas,  bif  MAy 
entered  on  hi*  reign  iu  apparently  favourable  drcnmetaoeee;  thedtttf 
wero  multiplied  and  the  lortificationa  strong.  The  people,  bowever, 
continued  to  def^enerate ;  idolatroun  ritei  were  obeervedf,  and  im* 
morality  prevailed.  Ahas  conformed  to  the  mannera  of  the  natioiif 
and  the  etorm  of  Divine  venf^eanee  seemed  aboat  to  destroy  the 
kinfcdom  of  Judah.  This  was  ue  avowed  object  of  a  league  recently 
made  between  the  kini^  of  Israel  and  Syria.  Qod  had  compaaskm 
on  Judah  from  respect  to  the  covenant  made  with  their  bthen. 
Their  enemies  in  vain  attempted  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  bat 
they  inflicted  dreadful  calamities  on  the  countrv.  Abas,  instead  ci 
renouncint;  Hnperatititm  and  licentiousness,  ana  imploring  pardon 
and  assistance  from  the  Lord,  f^ave  himself  up  to  the  moat  rarbarom 
practices  of  idolatry,  and  procured  the  alliance  of  Assyria,  at  a  vast 
ezpenH<*,  and  substituted  the  symbols  of  Assjrrian  superatition  for 
those  Divinelv  established  in  tne  holy  temple.  Thus  he  demoral* 
ised  his  people,  and  weakened  his  kingdom,  which  was  only  saved 
from  total  aestruction  by  the  Divine  mercy  conferred  on  Sis  son 
Hezekiah. 

This  pious  prince  ascended  the  throne  of  Judah  about  mx  years 
before  the  final  captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  He  was  successful  in 
obtaining  one  of  the  most  remarkable  revivals  of  religion  which 
had  been  witnessed  from  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  the  strength  of 
bis  kingdom  was  exceedingly  increased  bf  the  multitudes  anumg 
the  Ten  Tribes  who  were  reconciled  to  Judah,  and  ioined  in  the 
great  festivals  at  Jerusalem.  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  nad  evidently 
granted  entire  religious  toleration,  either  from  a  secret  love  of  the 
laws  of  Mo«es  or  entire  indiflerence  to  idolatry.  He  not  only  per* 
mitted  his  people  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  but  did  not  prevent  the 
servants  of  Hezekiah  from  removing  every  relic  of  idolatry  in  several 
places  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  2  Chron.  xxx.  1,  10,  11 ;  zxzi.  1. 

Hezekiah  liaving  restored  order  in  Judah,  exerted  all  his  eneryi^ 
to  procure  the  indupRndence  and  muintain  the  honour  of  his  kmg* 
dom.  lieing  successful  in  recovering  from  the  Philistines  more 
than  they  had  taken  from  Judah  in  the  reign  of  his  father,  he  de> 
clined  tt)  send  the  tribute  wiiirh  the  king  of  Syria  demanded  ;  but, 
threatened  by  Sunnacherib,  the  new  kin^;  of  Assyria,  whose  warlike 
powers  were  known  and  dreaded,  he  stript>cd  the  temple  of  its  onia> 
ments,  and  impaired  his  treasury  tt>  pacily  the  indignant  monarch. 
His  submission  was  of  no  avail,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  fortify 
Jerusalem  and  trust  in  Jehovah.  He  was  encouraged  thus  to  act 
by  the  faithful  urophets,  especially  by  Isaiah,  and  he  vifi»  miracu* 
louHly  deliverea.  The  overthrow  of  the  Assyrians  was  complete, 
and  no  event  in  tlie  history  of  the  race  of  Urael  more  illustriously 
disniayed  tliat  they  were  under  the  special  protection  of  the  supreme 
Ruler  in  heaven  and  earth, 

After  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years,  Ilezekiali  died,  leaving  a  happy 
and  prosperous  people  to  the  care  of  his  son  Manasseh,  who  waa 
only  twelve  years  of  age.  I'his  unhappy  youth  was  most  probably 
seduced,  as  Joash  had  been,  by  wickeo  counsellors.  He  beeame  the 
most  depraved  of  all  the  race  of  David,  and  the  most  cruel  tyrant 
that  ever  occupied  a  throne.  KnthusiaNtically  devoted  to  idoiH,  he 
mcrtficed  to  them  hhi  family  and  the  faithful  worshippers  of  Uod, 
0Pd/UMJMumhm  with  their  bk)o4.  VfUAn^^v^^^V^^""*^^!' 
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two  years,  his  eonntry  was  invaded  b^  Esar*Haddon,  who  carried 
him  captive  to  Babjion.  Then  Divine  mercj  visited  him ;  his 
humble  and  contrite  prayers  were  heard,  and  he  was  liberated  and 
restored  to  his  throne.  **  From  the  greatest  sinner  he  became  the 
greatest  penitent,  and  from  the  bloc^iest  tyrant  one  of  Uie  be^t  of 
kings.''  He  eealonsly  promoted  tme  religion  and  the  welfare  of 
his  people ;  he  reigneo  fifty-five  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
unworthy  son  Amon,  who  was  killed  by  his  chief  officers.  The 
citisens  of  Jerusalem  inflicted  on  the  conspirators  just  pnishment, 
and  raised  his  son  Josiah  to  the  throne. 

This  prince  was  only  eight  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign, 
and  in  nis  twelfth  rear  he  appears  to  have  actively  engaged  in  the 
administration  of  nis  kingdom.  But  from  his  eighth  year,  ^the 
year  of  his  father's  deaths  he  had  feared  and  served  the  tioa  of 
nis  fathers,  and  to  honour  nim  was  evidently  the  principal  object  of 
his  life.  His  grandfather's  labours,  in  the  last  and  happy  period  of  his 
life,  to  subvert  the  idolatry  he  had  spent  his  life  to  establish,  wen*,  it 
is  most  probable,  comparatively  fruitless ;  for  it  is  scarcely  credible 
that,  had  he  succeeded  to  persuade  all  ranks  to  renounce  idolatry, 
they  could  have  lapsed,  during  the  short  and  eventful  rei^n  of  his 
son  Amon,  into  that  frightful  state  of  superstition  and  wickedness 
from  which  Josiah  attempted  to  rescue  them.  In  personal  religion 
this  prince  appears  to  have  excelled  all  his  ancestors ;  and  in  fidelity 
to  J^ovah,  whose  deputy  he  was,  he  was  equal,  if  not  superior  to 
his  father  David,  **  the  man  according  to  God's  heart."  He  had  his 
reward  ;  for  Judah  enjoyed  profound  peace  and  uninterrupted  pros- 
perity till  the  thirtv-nrst  year  of  his  reign.  Assisted  by  ministers 
animated  by  a  kinared  spirit,  and  encouraged  by  the  faithful  pro- 
phets Jeremiah  and  Zepnaniah  and  the  prophetess  Huldah,  Joniah 
was  honoured  to  accomplish  a  reformation  the  most  perfect  conceiv- 
able, to  the  utmost  extent  at  least  which  human  means  and  efforts 
could  efTect.  Hence  we  may  see  the  Divine  propriety  in  making 
his  name  and  work  the  subject  of  prediction  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam, 
more  than  three  hundred  years  before  he  was  born ;  1  Kings  xiii.  2. 

In  his  time  Babylon  and  Egypt  contended  for  the  possession  of 
Syria,  if  not  for  universal  empire.  Egypt  had  been  long  cele- 
brated ;  and  its  present  sovereign  Necho  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  its  kings,  as  a  warrior  and  conqueror.  Babylon  was 
ruled  by  an  able  prince,  who  had  already  extended  his  aominion 
over  many  countries.  Probably  Judah  had  been  tributary  to  hia 
kingdom  from  the  time  of  Manasseh.  And,  on  this  account,  Josiah 
may  have  considered  it  his  duty  and  the  interest  of  his  country  to 
oppose  Necho,  when  he  marched  from  Egypt  to  conquer  Carchemish, 
supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Circesium  and  the  modern  Kirkesieh. 
Thijj  was  a  strongly  fortified  city  on  the  Euphrates,  and  the  defence 
of  Syria  on  its  eastern  frontier.  The  most  solemn  assurances  of 
Necno  that  he  had  no  design  of  attacking  Judah,  were  insuflicient 
to  induce  Josiah  to  live  in  peace.  He  led  hin  troops  against  the 
Egyptians,  was  defeated  at  Megiddo,  and  mortally  wounded.  On 
reaicning  Jerusalem  he  died,  exceedingly  lamented  by  all  his  people ; 
and  with  him  vanished  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  whose  light  hiad. 
long  cheered  the  house  of  David. 

It  is  plain  from  the  books  of  Jeretpmh,  EBekiel,  and  Zephaniah, 
ti>Mt  the  reformation  bjr  JoBiab  was,  m  reaped  of  the  community  \L 
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general,  snd  etpeeialljr  of  the  chief  men,  merelf  external  and  mipefw 
Dcial.  In  heart  they  remained  the  abject  votariea  of  idolatry,  and 
were  only  restrained  b^  the  autliority  and  power  of  fcoremment 
from  every  spedes  of  immorality  and  impurity.  Hence  Uie  king 
waa  no  sooner  burittd  than  the  fountain  of  iniquity  overflowed  the 
land.  Anarchy,  strifH,  and  contention  rei^rnnd;  and  an  nnprinei' 
pled  faction  set  uide  the  heir,  and  raised  to  the  throne  the  yonnt^er 
Drother,  Jehoahaz,  a  yoiin^  man  after  their  own  heart.  He  had 
reif^ned  only  three  months  when  Necho,  having  cantured  Cardiem- 
jsh,  returned  throu({h  Syria,  and  summoned  Jenoanaz  to  meet  htm 
in  llamath,  where  he  made  him  prisoner,  and  intrusted  the  gorem* 
ment  to  his  elder  brother  Kiiakim,  whom  he  named  Jehoiftkim* 
This  prince,  by  accepting  the  difrnity  and  new  name  from  the  kine 
of  Kpypt,  confessed  himself  his  tributary  ;  and  as  auch,  preseoUM 
bim  an  hundred  talcntx  of  silver,  and  a  talent  of  fifold,  which  he 
compelled  the  people  to  furnish.  His  brother  was  carried  a  chained 
captive  int^j  K|?ypt»  where  he  died  ;  and  Jchoiakim  submitted  to 
KKypt  eieht  years.  At  that  period  he  acknowledged  the  superiority 
of  NcbucliadnezKar,  king  of  Jiabylon,  the  founder  of  the  fint  of  thie 
four  great  empires  of  prophecy.  Three  years  later  he  revolted  from 
Babylon,  probably  at  the  suffgestion  of  Egypt  Nebuchadoecsar 
speedily  conquered  all  the  surrounding  nations,  the  hereditary 
enemies  of  Israel,  and  found  them  more  than  willing  to  join  the 
Chaldeans  and  Syrians,  to  reduce  Judah  to  slavery.  The  united 
army  laid  waste  the  whole  land,  took  posseavion  of  Jerusalem,  and 
threw  the  king  in  chains.  Nebuchadnessar  purposed  to  carry  him 
to  Babylon ;  but,  according  to  Josephus,  he  was  put  to  de*th,  or 
died  suddenly  before  the  departure  of  the  Babylonians,  when  thry 
probably  undesignedly  fulfilled  the  prediction  by  Jeremiah,  that 
Jjis  body  would  be  exposed  to  the  beasts  of  the  earth  and  fowls  of 
heaven,  and  buried  in  Jerusalem. 

The  enemy  spoiled  the  city  and  temple  of  all  its  riches,  made 
captive  above  three  thousand  of  the  young  nobles,  most  admired  for 
their  personal  beauty  and  mental  and  jphysical  accomplishments, 
and  appointed  Jehoiachin,  called  also  uoniah,  son  of  Jehoiakim, 
king,  on  condition  of  an  annual  tribute.  NebuehadnezEar  adhered 
to  this  arrangement  only  three  months.  He  returned  to  Jemaalem ; 
and  was  met  on  his  approach  by  the  king  and  his  court.  They 
were  made  prisoners,  and  the  city  was  again  sacked;  all  were  seized 
for  slaves  who  were  most  distinguished  for  intelligence,  or  for  know- 
ledge of  the  most  useful  or  ornamental  arts ;  the  former  were  about 
ten  thousand,  and  the  latter  one  thousand.  These  with  the  king 
and  bis  ministers  were  removed  to  Babylon.  The  government  waa 
now  committed  bv  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Mattaniah,  whom  be  namad 
Zedekiah,  one  of  the  sons  of  Josiah,  and  consequently  ancle  of 
Jehoiachin. 

Thia  prince  was  certainly  disposed  to  maintain  his  fidelity  to 
Babylon,  and  to  this  he  was  strongly  urged  by  Jeremiah,  the  pro- 
phet, as  indispensable  to  the  permanence  of  the  dynasty  of  David, 
and  preservation  of  the  nation  fromaslaverr  of  seventy  years  dura- 
tion. But  almost  all  whom  the  king  choose  for  counsel  u>ra  and  com- 
psnioDB  were  ignorant,  proud,  and  self-sufficient.  They  boasted 
th*t  they  mIoob  were  iruB  patriots,  who  M)n9:,ht  Ihe  independence  of 
/wUb,  Mod  tbut  they  man  prosper,  (or  Qod  ^ouU  u^vw  inSLei  \im 
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boty  dtj  and  temple  to  be  destrojed.  The  prophet  mnd  all  who 
reverenced  God  aud  trembled  at  hid  word,  were  regarded  andtreati-d 
as  the  traitors  of  their  country.  The  king,  if  not  wicked,  was  weak 
and  irresolute ;  and  was  at  la«t  seduced  by  the  specious  remoutu^a 
of  his  real  or  pretended  friends,  and  the  deceitlul  promises  u\  the 
ambassadors  from  Egypt,  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon,  Tyre,  and  SiJun  ; 
Jer.  xxvii.  3.  They  prevailed  on  him  to  enti?r  into  a  Ittague  with 
them  against  Babylon.  He  declined  sending  the  usual  trib\iti> ;  i:nd 
in  die  ninth  year  of  his  reien,  his  land  was  again  covered  by  tho 
sumy  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  found  the  city  strongly  fortitied;  unJ, 
notwithstanding  his  vast  resources,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  r.- 
tum,  or,  by  a  tedious  siege,  compel  submission  by  famine  or  assault. 
For  some  time  the  besieged  cherished  the  hope  of  aid  from  their 
allies.  And  their  delusive  expectaUons  were,  for  a  moment, 
flattered  by  the  rumour  of  the  approach  of  an  armj  from  Kgypt. 
The  Babylonians  raised  the  siege,  and  marched  to  repel  them  ;  but 
Pharaoh- Hophra,  called  also  Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  soon  retired 
into  his  own  kingdom,  and  the  siege  was  renewed  and  prosecuted 
with  vigour.  It  was  commenced  on  the  very  day  predicted  bv 
Eztikiel,  who  lived  hundreds  of  miles  distant ;  and  in  the  elevi  ntti 
year  of  Zedekiah*s  reign,  in  the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month,  V..C. 
588,  the  city  was  broken  up.  and  the  king  and  court  arrested  in  their 
flight;  Ezek.  xxiv.  1,  2;  2  Kings  xxv.  1—4. ;  Jer.  Hi.  4—7.  Tlicn 
followed  the  vengeance  of  the  enraged  conqueror  ;  and  the  fire  of 
Divme  jealousy  and  justice  sent  form  its  flames  on  every  side;  for 
the  long-sufiering  of  Jehovah  had  come  to  an  end.  The  city  was 
given  up  to  pillage :  no  compassion  was  shown  for  the  rich  or  poor, 
the  old  or  jouug,  the  mother  or  infant ;  2  Chron.  xzxvi.  17  ;  Phal. 
cxxxvii.  8,  9.  Every  thing  valuable  in  the  temple  and  city  wan 
seized  ;  and  the  whole  set  on  fire.  All  was  one  scene  of  desolation, 
carnage,  and  blood.  The  royal  family  and  the  king's  ministerii 
were  carried  to  Hiblah,  a  strong  city  of  Syria,  in  the  dlHtrict  of 
Hamath,  on  the  road  to  Mesopotamia.  There  they  werecondeninoil 
as  rebels,  and  put  to  death.  The  greatest  indignity  was  previously 
inflicted  on  Zedekiah,  by  depriving  him  of  sight,  according  to  the 
prophetic  warning  which  he  had  despised;  Jer.  lii.  8 — IJ.  Thrt 
whole  nation  were  reduced  to  slavery,  and  carried  away  into  Babylon, 
n-ith  the  exception  of  the  poorest  oi  the  people,  who  were  committed 
to  the  care  of  Gedaliah,  son  of  Ahikam,  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  and 
Baruch,  his  friend  and  companion  in  the  service  of  the  God  of  Israel. 
A  number  of  all  ranks  seem  to  have  escaped  falling  into  the  handd 
of  the  Babylonians.  These  fled  to  the  neighbouring  regions  •,  and 
after  the  departure  of  the  Babylonians,  a  considerable  comuany  re- 
turned into  the  land  under  Isninael,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  royal 
race.  All  the  admonitions  of  Jeremiah  to  submit  to  Babylon,  as  the 
just  punishment  of  their  sins,  and  all  thesufferings  endured  in  con- 
Hequence  of  their  disobedience  to  the  Divine  oracles  by  the  prophet, 
had  produced  no  salutary  change  on  Ishmael  and  his  party.  Ima- 
gining that  to  him,  in  absence  of  the  royal  family,  belonged  the 
exclusive  right  to  rule  the  people,  he  viewed  with  envy  and  indig- 
nation the  exaltation  of  Gedaliah.  Revenge  raped  in  his  bosom, 
and,  by  the  most  consummate  hypocrisy,  ha  deceived  the  pious  ttuA 
unsuspicious  rv}er.  Invited  by  him  to  a  feaat,  hhmacl  and  his  partv 
»]au^htered  Gedaliah,  and  alJ  the  Jewa  aud  Chalde&na  wlio  were  Uia 
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ffUMt*.  Bfiiimilar  duplicity  lie  iinpo>M>(lon  alarf^e  oompanj 
bled  from  various  (|uarter«  to  wornhip  God  with  Gedaliah,  in  Mif> 
pah.  There  he  itlow  them,  and  cant  their  bodies  into  a  \nrg9  pit  in 
the  vicinity,  Jer.  xli.  The  king's  daaghtera,  and  all  the  people  re- 
mainine  in  the  city,  he  carried  avray  captive,  and  proceeded  to  the 
country  of  tho  Aminoniten.  Purgurd  by  one  of  tne  chiefii  whom 
Gcdaliah  had  appointed  to  rule  over  the  varioai  diiitrictii,  and  by 
the  captainM  of  the  rorc4>ii  left  by  the  Chaldeans  to  protect  the  iiiha* 
bitants,  he  was  deserted  by  all,  except  eight  men,  who,  irith  bim, 
found  safety  with  (he  king  of  Ammon. 
The  poor  IsraeliteH,  dreading  that  the  Chaldeans  would  take  ven- 

f^eance  on  them  for  Inhmael's  contempt  of  their  sovereign's  auUiority, 
eft  MiKpah.and  haliedat  Chimham,  near  Bethlehem,  purposing  to  . 
proceed  to  K^yyt.    Jehovah,  bv  Jeremiah,  declared  that  ne  would 

E reserve  them  m  their  0*90  land ;  but  that,  if  they  entered  Keypt, 
e  would  utterly  destroy  them.  The  leaders  first  pledged  them- 
•elves  to  obey  the  word  of  the  Lord  ;  but  they  soon  lost  courage,  and 
bas'Hy  accused  thn  pronhct  of  announcing  falsehood  in  the  name  ot 
God  ;  and  persuaded  the  people,  and  even  forced  Jeremiah  and  all 
who  iMilicved  his  word,  to  follow  them  into  Kgypt.  The  propbetie 
warning  was  speedily  verified.  Nebuchadnezzar  conquered  the  king 
of  Kgypt*  "l^^  multitodfs,  and  carried  still  more  into  captivity. 
Among  the  latter,  Josephus  particularly  mentions  the  Jews  wlio 
sojourned  in  that  country.  Thus  were  fulfilled  the  many  predio* 
tionn  of  the  captivity  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  the  complete 
desolation  of  the  Holy  Land.  Seventy  years  it  remained  almost 
wholly  uncultivated  ;  and  nearly  as  long  it  was  traversed  at  ple»' 
sure  by  the  Arabs,  or  occupied  by  the  euemies  of  its  native  popnlft* 
tion. 

While,  however,  Jehovah  executed  Justice  on  his  cliMc^n  people, 
and  made  them  drink  the  cup  full  of  his  holy  Jealousy  ana  fierce 
indignation,  he  showed  great  mercy  to  those  ofthem  who  continue 
to  ftfar  his  great  and  glorious  name.  These  are  usually  denomina* 
ted  by  the  projihets,  **  the  remnant ;"  and  are  described  as  consi4^ 
ing  cniKfly  ot'  those  who  were  carried  captive  at  the  times  of  the 
firitt  invasions  of  Judah  by  the  Babylonians,  previouslv  to  the  de- 
struction of  (he  city  and  temple.  To  this  remnant  all  the  Divine 
}>romises  arc  addressed.  While  some  of  them  were  illustrious  br 
their  rank,  or  respected  for  their  knowledge  and  wisdom,  thev  all 
ajipear  to  lave  exenllcd  in  moral  excellence  and  en1i(;htened  devo- 
tirin  ;  and  the  names  of  some  ofthem  stand  hi^h  in  the  register  of 
tlie  most  eminent  men  who  ever  adorned  their  own  nation,  and 
tliese  are,  cfinfessedly,  the  first  in  the  world  in  relation  to  true  re- 
ligion. Such  were  Kzekiel,  Daniel,  and  his  companions.  Daring 
the  captivity,  others,  admired  for  every  excellence,  were  raised  op 
to  invigorate  the  faith,  cotitirm  the  hope,  and  cherish  the  devotion 
of  their  feeble- minded  brethren.  These  were  the  associates  or  ge- 
nuine suce^fssors  of  **  tlie  remnant,"  beloved  by  the  God  of  their 
fathers.  Though  nominally  slaves,  vet  their  influence  was  almoet 
boundless  over  those  who  conHidcrea  themselves  their  masters  and 
proprietors.  Tbb  is  obvious  to  all  who  have  attentively  pemsetf 
tht!ir  hhtorjr.  Bat  who  can  conceive  the  power  which  tney  mast 
Asye  hud  over  thfi  opinionn  and  omduct  o(  iWn  own  brethren,  wb« 
fr0re  JcM  etteemod,  mad  many  of  ibem,  doubUeMt  «>.c««&ixi^^  vi^ 
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End  bjr  tjnnmeal  manten  or  rulen  ?  To  thii  may  mott  pro- 
J  be  Mcribed,  in  a  frraat  deirrae,  the  marvellona  change  on  the 
lews,  from  the  time  of  their  exile,  in  mpect  of  idolatrr.  The  s?al 
tm  the  worabip  of  the  True  God,  and  abhorrence  of  idol  and  imaec- 
wordiip,  exemplified  by  the  Jews,  who  were  honoured  in  the  Baby- 
Ionian  and  Pernan  coorta,  became  univeml  and  most  prominent 
tnuts  in  the  character  of  all  the  Jewb 

Jn  everr  place  of  their  exile,  ^ey  pcMiely  tamed  from  idols  to 
aenre  the  Living  and  True  God.  That  the  S«bylonians  were  struck 
with  the  pathos  and  ferronr  of  their  devotion,  seems  plain  from 
their  ui^gfent  request  to  be  entertuned  by  their  songs.  But  it  is  not 
probable  that,  enthusiastic  votaries  as  they  were  to  their  idob,  they 
did  not  often  neneente  the  Jews  on  account  of  their  religion.  But 
it  is  posiiUe  that  the  Jewa  were  permitted  to  worship  God  aeeord- 
ing  to  their  own  laws  after  the  exaltation  of  Daniel,  and  the  mira- 
<de8  wrrai^t  for  his  deUverance,  and  that  of  his  lUthful  asiociates. 
Indeed  it  would  seem  that  the  firat  exiles  were  not  treated  as  alavea, 
but  rathar  as  colonists,  snljected  in  general  to  the  lawa  of  the  em- 
pin,  bat  allowed  to  retain  the  tomB  and  cn^imM  of  aocial  life, 
wUeh  dtaracterised  their  nation.  This  opinion  is  oountenanced  by 
the  notios  of  Eaekiel  awembKng  around  nim  the  elden  of  the  co- 
lony settied  on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar.  Other  eommonities  of  the 
JewB  mar  have  been  so  Ikvonred,  throngfa  tiie  inllnence  of  their 
honoared  brethren  in  the  metropolis,  that  they  may  have  exhibited 
in  the  bnd  of  th«r  exile  their  religion,  and  the  mooe  of  social  life  to 
whidi  they  had  be«i  accustomed  Arom  age  to  age.  That,  however, 
tiiey  were  exposed  ooeasionally,  in  stnne  places,  to  the  most  cruel 
and  inralting  treatment,  no  one  can  doubt,  who  regards  tiie  book 
of  '*  tiie  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  "  as  an  inspired  record.  Divine 
mercy  sustained  them,  and,  at  the  proper  time,  heard  their  groans 
and  prayers,  and  sent  them  an  unexpected,  long  desired,  and  ^eat 
deliverance,  by  the  agency  of  Cyrus,  according  to  the  word  proclaimed 
by  Isaiah,  noany  generations  before  the  birUi  of  the  conqueror. 


CHAPTER  III. 

nATE  OF  THE  JEWS  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  ARTIXERXES 

LGNGIHANUS. 

No  events  in  the  history  of  the  true  religion,  from  the  times  of 
David,  king  of  Israel,  to  the  final  dispersion  of  that  people,  were  of 
more  importance  than  their  captivity  in  Babylon  and  their  reittora- 
tiou  to  tneir  own  land.    The  former  was  the  darkest  nipht  that  ha.l 
ever  descended  on  the  true  worshippers  of  God,  and  threatened  to  ex- 
tinguish their  brightest  hopes  for  time  and  eternity ;  the  latter  threw 
ao  efl'olffence  of  light  on  all  the  great  and  precious  promities  of  sal- 
vation to  all  nations,  and  ex][>osed  to  their  full  view  the  solid  and 
•table  foundations  of  their  faith  and  hope  in  Him  whom  they  t'er- 
vently  loved  and  eamestJp  expected.    And  hence  may  be  discerned 
the  VHyxxiB  vroprietf  ia  the  eonapicuoua  hnd  extensive  place  e'\ven 
a  tbepropbedea  to  the  eapUnty  aad  restoration  of  Israel.    Tliea© 
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titmln  vmrn  repMUtdlj  jtrntWctoA  by  Mamh  nml  nil  tho  prop} 
Whflii  tho  iiti)M;niti*nc(!  aii'l  iiiilxtlii*f  of  th«  cIum"!!  iHjonle  rftidi 
ttiKir  oxiln  iiiHvitHhh;,  und  liaMtMriffd  on  that  unfiii  cHlfi'nity, 
showed  hi*  wi'Miom  and  ricli  nu'rrjr  to  hU  faithlul  oiifN  hy  (uirif 
cififf  to  them  tliH  prcttiw;  duration  of  thfir  Hiiffi;nri(;fi,  ari'l  irfi|i>ir 
to  theni  iium(*roiiH  proitiiMitM  of  dclivfriiiirc.    JiTitniiah  wum  i 

, '  inimioiind  to  dttrhire  that  the  captivity  would  tfrminati)  at  th« 

piry  of '*  Hi'vmity  y«*arM  ;"  and  Uiexprenx  Hlrorigly  hia  belii'f  iii 

,  truth  of  tiut  prophetic  word,  hi:  ohcyed  the  liivitie  cotuniaiid  to 

chaae  a  p<iriion  of  thit  land  wliich  whh  to  h<«  iminediatelj  aei9se< 
8tran({(;rM.  liy  coinparirif;  hii<  pn'dictionM  with  the  re^iatem  of 
Pernian  court,  iJaniid,  in  aoHWfr  to  iirayer,  wan  enabled  Uianeer 
that  hia  p<>ople  w<!re  HMMuntdly  to  ue  r<-Ht<iri*d  aliout  the  tim 
DariuM  t}ie  Afede  ;  and  tlte  accunu:y  of  U'm  knowlerlf;e  wan  »yvt 
cfinflrmed  ;  for  in  Ii'HM  ttian  two  yearn  (?yruii  (franted  to  all  h 


liberty  to  n-turn  to  the  tlolv  Larxi,  and  to  Imild  JeruMilem  and 
temple.  Hy  coniM»iuenre  tne  bt*(;innint;  of  the  captivity  oiuat  1 
Tmimi  about  aevftuty  yean  farli'tr  tlian  that  period.  And  tbiv  n 
l>er  of  Vfarit,  a/x'ordin^  to  the  computation  of  the  moat  leai 
f:hrono|i>(i;iiitH,  exaetly  rorrt^^iondit  witti  the  inti'tval  which  elaj 
from  the  frnirth  year  of  Jchoiakimf  when  all  the  Jawa,  who  ^ 
eminent  for  rank,  taientn,  or  uitelulne>is,  were  carried  away  to  H 
Ion,  until  the  firHt  year  of  (.'yrui.  J)y  Mome  writeri,  however, 
**  wvi'oty  yearo"  ar«  caleulutitd  from  tlie  hurninf^  of  the  tempi 
Neliuclia/inexzar  U)  the  dedicAtion  of  the  aecond  temple,  finii 
hy  Nidiemiali ;  thn  infcrvul  hntween  which  compriiied  neither  n 
nor  li'HN  than  the  numhi'r  of  yi'sirit  fixed  by  \}tn\iUvey.  'J'hoMe 
can  appr<-':iatf  a  narrative  of^the  triaU  and  difficuitiea,  encour 
menti  and  final  muccmm  of  Uraid,  in  their  labour*  to  re-oritauiae 
eHtahlirth  th'Mr  nation,  will  iind  it  in  the  UcKikH  of  Kf.ra,  Neheru 
liH(r(:ai,  and  /iThariah.  I'heir  n'cordH,<'f|uany  inimitable  for  t 
aiinplicity  and  truili,  never  fail  to  produre  a  dflitrhtful,  Halul 
and  lavtin'/imprcH-iion  on  evi'ry  enlightened  and  candid  mind, 
would  hit  tori'i/n  to  our  object  to  imtitrt  them  entire ;  a  partic 
enumerution  of  the  facta  wnich  they  rontain  would,  moHt  probi 
inijiart  littlo  ))|i'iiHiire  Vt  the  n  ader  of  thiH  work.  Wovhall  mt 
advi'rr  to  t!ieHlati;of  the  Jew*  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah. 

Miiliirhi,  the  Imit  iniipired  writer  of  the  Old  Tentaraent,  wrote  i 
the  n-Htoration  of  the  ti'iiiple,  fi^r  he  diMtinetly  releni  to  Ita  seri 
While  heminioli'rf'dytlii'Jevviih.'id  a  {.governor,  and  conim{uenti 
muHt  have  been  ronti'iiijiorary  with  .Schemiuh,  the  laat  (;overn< 
the  rity,  and  the  <:luef  inHtrumi^nt  in  reMtorint;  the  ori(i 
conHlituiion  of  MoHeii  ili?  waw  governor  many  year*, 
moMt  xealouiily  and  diMinti-reetedly  promoted  the  wenare  of 
people.  He  im[K)Hed  on  them  no  tribute,  at  leaHt  for  hi«  own 
port ;  and,  from  the  liln'ral  ^ranta  of  Artaxerxe*  !ion|icinianu<, 
ttien  kinir  of  I'eniia,  to  }iim,:ind  KxrahiHpredecewitor  inoiitce,  fo 
reMtoration  of  the  rity  and  temple,  and  itM  Hervice,  the  tribute,  il 
wna  reipiired  by  JVr«ia,  munt  havn  bei*n  triflin{(.  Thi«  nion 
wail  diHiinpiinhed,  during  hiii  lonfr  rei<;n  of  more  than  forty  y< 
by  hia  palronii(;e  of  the  je^va  in  their  own  land,  and  in  ever;^ 
fff  tliif  miipirti  i  a  remarkable  circuumtance,  which  some  ascrit 
the  in/luonra  of  KniUar  the  JcweHN,  w\iom  l\\cv  «uyv^vm  t/i  I 
b^ea  hia  wife.    It  ia,  iiowover,  wore  ceiUxa  iW  W  »aL>^ 
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miah  to  re-establiah  the  entire  lavrs  of  Mosee,  and  to  call  ia 
lower  of  the  Peraian  ^veraora  of  all  th'.>  diMtricta  west  of  the 
inttas,  to  protect  and  aaaist  him  in  the  important  work  which 
aa  appointed  to  perform. 

tder  Nehemiah's  government  the  daily  services  of  the  temple 
the  great  festivals  were  observed  according  to  tlie  law ;  the 
nie  priesthood  and  several  orders  of  the  Levite^  and  Nethin- 
were  established,  and  the  separation  of  the  people  from  all 
>]j  alliances  was  effected.  Some  have  indeed  supposed  that, 
ciaiing  the  marriage  of  Israelites  with  idolaters  invalid,  Nehe- 
I  and  Kara  carried  their  national  reformation  beyond  the  con* 
don  of  Moses,  and  in  support  of  their  opinion,  they  appeal  to 
onduct  of  Joseph,  Samson,  Solomon  and  Esther :  it  is,  however, 
lOre  probable  that  their  examples  were  contrary  to  the  spirit 
e  law  than  that  Nehemiah  ana  Ezra  misinterpreted  that  utw. 
'  were  snpematurally  guided  in  their  ministerial  labours,  and 

whole  conduct  demonstrated  their  accurate  knowledge  and 
nne  reverence  for  the  law.  How  fully  persuaded  they  were  that 
had  prohibited  his  people  from  marrying  not  only  the  descend* 
of  Canaan,  but  also  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  Egyptians, 
kin  from  Ezra  is.  1 ;  Neh.  xiii.  23.  And  the  reasons  which  these 
rable  instructors  urged  to  induce  Israel  to  put  away  the  wives 
n  they  had  taken  from  these  people,  lest  they  should  tempt 
.  to  idolatry,  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  every  idolatrous 
•n.  If  we  Delieve  that  Iflrael  were  chosen  out  of  the  nations  to 
iss  for  God,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  was  unlawful  for  thorn 
termarry  with  any  idolatrous  nation  It  will  be  perhaps  difE- 
o  conceive  them  placing  themselves  under  stronger  temptations 
orship  idols,  than  by  choosing  wives  indiscnminately  from 
ig  the  heathen  nations,  those  only  excepted  whom  they  were 
nanded  to  extirpate.  Indeed,  had  they  not  been  exceedingly 
e  to  form  conjugal  as  well  as  political  alliances  with  idolaters, 
v  law  on  this  subject  was  scarcely  necessary,  after  what  was 
en.  Gen.  vi.  2,  3.  for  it  is  obvious  from  this  passage  that  the  first 
;  degeneracy  from  the  trae  religion  originated  in  the  worship- 
of  God  uniting  by  marriage  with  idolatrous  families.  With 
an  awful  example  before  his  eyes,  no  man  living  in  the  fear  of 

and  desirous  to  keep  himself  from  idols,  would  nave  ventured 
loose  an  idolater  for  his  wife  ;  for  he  must  have  seen  that  by 

conduct  he  would  expose  himself  to  the  strongest  temptation 
spart  from  the  living  and  true  God.  But  the  law  delivered, 
I.  xxxiv.  Id.  Deut  vii.  3.  was  sufTicient  to  guide  Israel  on  this 
ct ;  for  the  most  powerful  argument  enforcing  obedience  ap- 

to  all  idolaters  equally  with  the  Canaanites:  "Neither  shalt 
make  marriages  with  them.     For  they  will  turn  away  thy  jsons 

following  me,  that  they  may  serve  other  gods ;  so  will  the 
r  of  the  Lord  be  kindled  against  you,  and  destroy  thee  suddenly." 
Dwever,  merits  notice,  that  the  Israelites  might,  without  trans- 
ling  the  law,  marry  heathens,  Canaanites  not  excepted,  it  ihcy 

converted  to  the  true  reJ/frion ;  for  reliffioua  proselytea  were 
•porated  nith  the  Jews,  not  in  tlicjr  civile  but  religious  capa- 

one  /h^  wa^  common  to  the  stranger  anJ  the   home-boru. 

j/  o        •'evush  nation,  marrying 
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Rahab  (he  harlot,  a  ranaanite ;  and  for  the  ven«rable  Roftz  eho<w> 
iny  Kuth  tho  Moahit^  for  the  wiTn  of  hin  boaom.  In  nmpitet  of 
Mom*, th<rn  if* Htroii|; n-aMon  to bfllieva that  ZipT»orah vraa a relifcioiM 
woman  :  lirr  faihfr,  a  pririua  of  Midian,  ami  hiM  family,  apnear  to 
havfl  b«tf*ri  t>«!lit*v(Ti«,  worahipfwra  of  tliA  Oo<i  of  Israel,  Kxoa.  xrlti, 
9 — 12.  At  to  J(Mi*i)h,  if  vre  attentivdy  cofmiditr  bin  whole  conduct, 
—hid  xnalrxjH  ntfjanl  to  penional  rnIi(ponf  and  hiacare  to  priMerre 
Iarai>l  aeparate  from  the  idolatrous  Kiiryptians.^nlluenecd  bjCliria* 
tiao  U>ve,  (1  (*or.  xiii.  5 — 7,)  weNhan  feel  diapoaed  to  oonclnde  that 
hie  wife  and  family  were  reli^oua  proaelytea.  If  the  prince  of 
Midian  waa  converted,  why  not  the  prince  of  On  ;  Joeeph  waa  not 
leaa  diapoaed  to  apeak  for  hiH  Qod  than  Moaea,  and  the  grace  of  God 
is  rich  and  free.  Many  of  the  Kfryptiana,  m  "  mixed  multitade," 
were  Jewish  proaclytea ;  by  faith  they  and  Israel  paaaed  through  the 
Red  Hi*,  which  the  idolatrous  Ef^yptiana  eaaayinf  to  do,  irert 
drowned. 

Nehcmiah  appeara  not  to  have  been  much  more  saeeeasfnl  in 
his  ministry  than  Klijah,  Hexekiah,  Josiah,  and  other  holy  iDen. 
who  had  alik)  attempted  to  reform  Nrael.  Those  who  flrat  retnmed 
from  liabylon  were  probably  in  pcnrral  the  most  religiona  of  the 
nation ;  and  hence  Nehemiah,  p<>rhap<(,  was  encouraged  by  them 
in  his  work.  And  it  is  manifest  that  he  efTerted  ft  more  complete 
reformation  than  any  preceding  reformer.  I'he  form  of  the  con« 
atitution  waa  completely  rest^ired  ;  but  many  moat  imperfectly 
conformed  to  it,  and  not  a  few  others  presumptuously  violated  ita 
generoua  spirit,  and  transffresxed  itii  most  impfirtant  laws.  Though 
by  words  and  solemn  Mwcnring  they  ado|)ted  the  form  of  crodlinesa, 
yet  in  practice  they  renounced  ita  power.  Thus  they  fulfilled  the 
predictions  of  Mosrs  and  the  pniohets,  that  the  nation  would  in 
all  ages  show  themselvet  a  disolM'dient  and  obstinate  people.  After 
the  captivity,  they  never  relapsed  into  idol  or  image  worship,  the 
predominant  |;rcnt  sin  of  their  ancestors ;  and  thus  they  fulfilled 
another  prt'dirtion,  that  the  restored  from  ilabylon  would  bt 
ashamed  of  their  idoU  ;  llos.  iii.  4.     Hut  according  as  they  mnlti- 

Itiied  and  firospered,  they  bernme  stdfisli,  sensual,  and  hypocritical, 
ieing  destitute  of  the  hive  of  (iod,  they  oflered  to  him  in  saerifiet 
animals  whirh  they  ronid  npitlier  w'll  nor  eat.  Conjugal  infidelity 
waa  not  deemed  by  th«>m  a  rrirne,  and  tho^e  who  had  power  or  in* 
fln«*nf'e,  oppreaaeo  and  cnislied  the  po/ir ;  Mai.  i.  ii. 

True  mligion,  however,  HoiiriNhM  among  a  few.  They  feared 
Jehffvah,  unfeiKuedly  lovfd  oni*  anr>ttif>r,  were  a<:ruatom<  a  to  con* 
template  the  nature,  perfection*,  and  doings  of  their  (}od,  and 
frequently  assoriated  t(»getlier  fur  re|i|;ions  ronversation  and  wor* 
ahip  ;  Mai.  iii.  10.  Thus  the  UrneliteM  of  the  age  of  Nehemiah,  aa 
a  nation,  in  regard  to  religion,  reHemhli><l  their  ancestors  in  all  pre* 
ceding  ai;es.  The  majority  wern  ntilM^lieverit,  hypocrites,  or  apos- 
tates ;  and  the  minority  walked  in  the  steps  of  their  fathers, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jairoh. 

We  have  no  d;*cided  evidence  tliat  prophets  were  successively 

raised  up  in  future  as  in  former  generations,  t<i  instruct,  wnrri,  re* 

pror0,  mndoftmfori  f/ieni.  It  it  generttWy  beWevwl  that  from  MalnchI 

io  the  tinum  of  John  the  iiiiptiHt,  the  l)»v'\«r.  Svml\i\%v\'w\\wv>\va 

Jp  iMrmel.     TMm,  howtiyitr^  iie«m-.  uiiproUaAe,  v{\\e.\\  yj»i  oWri«  S\\A 

Oodmaaouooeu  Umt  b9  irould  still  mw»»fc»i\»\w»»A^^>«^«\xY\xv^N 
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upenimtural  events.  Of  this  we  have  ample  evidence  in  the 
ings  of  Hage^  and  Zechariah ;  and  it  is  fulfjr  implied  in  the  ad- 
9  cif  Jehovan  by  Malachi : — **  Bring  ^c  all  the  tithes  into  the 
chouse,  that  there  may  be  meat  in  mme  house,  and  prove  me 

herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  you  the 
lows  of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that  there  shaJl 
be  room  enouj^h  to  receive  ft.  And  I  will  rebuke  the  devourer 
rour  sakes,  and  he  shall  not  destroy  the  fruits  of  your  ground  ; 
tier  shall  vour  vine  cast  her  fruit  before  the  time  in  the  field, 
I  the  Lord  of  hosts.  And  all  nations  shall  call  you  blessed : 
re  shall  be  a  delightsome  land,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  And 
they  not  been  familiar  with  supernatural  communications,  it 
>t  easy  to  account  for  the  ready  conjecture  of  the  people  on  the  • 
aion  of  Zecharias'  silence  on  coming  out  of  the  temple,  that  he 
*'  seen  a  vision."  But  such  communications  may  have  been 
fly,  if  not  exclusively,  continued  through  the  agency  of  the 
t-priests.  To  their  exalted  office  was  attached  the  privilege  of 
raiting  or  inouiring  for  the  people  what  was  the  mind  of  the 
1  re8pf>cting  ttiem  in  cases  of  great  emergency,  doubt,  perplex- 
and  distress.  The  answer  was  received  by  the  instrumentality 
le  Urim  and  Thummim.  Perhaps  some  majr  infer,  that  wim 
loss  of  this  the  high-priest  lost  also  the  privil^e  of  reveal- 
the  mind  of  the  Lord  after  the  captivity ;  but  as  the  privilege 
OS  to  have  been  enjoved  by  the  chiefs  of  the  chosen  race  of  the 
tites,  who  were  the  chief  priests  from  the  beginning  till  the  con- 
ation of  Aaron,  it  may  have  been  continued  with  his  successom 
r  the  restoration  from  Babylon.  And  it  is  only  on  this  suppo- 
tn  that  we  can  perceive  the  propriety  of  the  interpretation  of 
declaration  of  Caiaphas  to  the  Jewish  council : — "  It  is  expe- 
it,"  he  said,  "  that  one  man  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the 
lie  nation  perish  not."    This  is  considered  by  John,  a  prediction 

he  informs  us  that  Caiaphas  was  inspired  to  utter  it,  not  be- 
se  he  was,  by  oflice,  a  prophet,  or  even  understood  the  full  im- 
t  of  his  words,  but  because  he  was  high-priest  that  year,  John 
31.  Hence,  we  apprehend,  that  John  believed  that  the  gift  of 
iicting  future  events,  or  of  revealing  the  secret  designs  of  the 
lighty,  was  inseparable  from  the  office  of  high-priest  Brief  are 
notices  of  the  peculiar  services  of  the  high-priest  after  the  days 
he  prophets.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  any  of  them 
living  supernatural  instruction  is  that  which  we  shall  have  to 
)rd  ot  the  high-priest  Jaddua,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
he  chief  ministers  of  Jehovah,  the  supreme  King,  according  to 

original  form  of  government,  were  Moses,  his  successors 
judges  and  kings,  and  the  high-priestg ;  and  the  inferior  minis- 
;  were  the  elders,  or  heads  of  the  tribe.^  and  of  families.  This 
n  of  government  was  probably  restored  by  Ezra.  Seventy  eldera 
e  chosen  in  the  wilderness  to  assist  Moses ;  and  the  Jews  assert  that 
se  had  successors,  who  constituted  what  they  call  the  Sanhedrim, 
rreat  council  of  the  nation,  who,  with  the  supreme  civil  ruler 
I  high-priest,  judged  all  cases  of  difficulty.  Ot  the  existence  oi 
I  council  we,  however,  discern  no  distinct  trace  in  the  hiatoty  ot 

JcHu,  rrom  the  days  of  Mosea  till  the  times  of  the  Maccabee*  ; 

tf    prw8t,  m  imitation  of  Moaea,  occ*- 


■■ 
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tAoaaXlf  Miembled  the  chiefs  of  the  nation  to  aariet  Uiem  la  IIm 
government,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt ;  and  tliis  maj  have  girea 
rife  to  the  Sanhedrim.    The  high-prieet,  or  hb  deputy,  traa  lita 

E resident ;  and  the  members  were  chosen  from  the  pries^  dbiebof 
ibcs  or  lamilies,  and  from  the  scribeit  or  those  esteemed  for  their 
learning.  This  council  nsoally  met  in  a  hall  bailt  partlj  within 
and  partly  without  the  temple,  from  which  edifice  it  was  exdoded 
bj  the  Romans  when  they  deprived  the  council  of  the  power  of 
life  and  death,  about  three  years  before  the  death  of  J^sus  Christ 
After  thin  we  observe  the  SaMihedrim  assembled  in  the  palace  of  the 
high-priest.  Appeals  from  the  lower  courts,  uid  **  other  weighty 
matters,  were  brought  before  this  tribunal.  Among  other  qtieslioiis 
of  importance,  subject  to  its  decision,  the  Talmodists  inclitde  the 
inouiry,  *  Whether  a  person  be  a  false  prophet  or  not  V  Comp. 
LuKe  xiii.  83.  Its  power  bad  been  limited  in  the  time  of  Christ  or 
the  interference  of  the  Romans.  It  was  xtill,  however,  in  the  habit 
of  sending  its  le^^ates  or  messengers  to  the  synagogues  in  foreign 
countries,  (Acts  ix.  3.)  and  retamed  the  rignt  m  pasnng  the  sen* 
fence  of  condemnation,  or,  what  is  similar  in  eflect,  of  decreeing 
punbhmont  in  cases  where  there  was  proof  ot  critninality;  bat 
the  power  of  execu/tW  the  sentence,  when  passed,  was  taken  (romity 
and  lodged  with  the  Roman  procurator,  John  xviiL  31.  There  was 
one  exception,  it  is  true,  during  the  procuratorship  of  Pilata  and 
only  one;  for  he  permitted  the  Sanhedrim  themselves,  in  the  case 
of  Christ,  to  see  the  sentence  of  which  thev  had  been  the  aoUiors 
put  in  execution,  John  xviii.  31 ;  xix.  6.  The  stoning  of  Stephen 
was  not  done  by  the  authority  of  the  Sanhedrim,  but  in  a  riot, 
(Acts  vii.)  James,  the  brother  of  John,  (Acts  zii.  2.)  was  slain  in 
consequence  of  a  sentence  to  that  efiect  from  king  Herod  Agrippa. 
The  high'priest  Ananus  did  indeed  condemn  James,  the  brother  of 
Jesus,  (t.  e.  relation  or  cousin,)  to  be  stoned,  and  others  likewise ; 
but  it  was  done  when  the  procurator  was  absent,  and  was  disap* 
proved  by  the  Jews  themselves." 

The  first  rational,  or  what  may  be  justly  named  a  liberal  eonsti- 
tution,  conferred  on  any  nation,  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  assert, 
was  that  delivered  by  Moses  to  Israel  He  placed  them  under  just 
and  eouitable  laws,  clearly  announced  to  all,  and  ordained  that  all 
should  be  taught  to  know  them.    The  oriental  governments  were 

Generally  despotic,  the  will  of  the  sovereign  was  the  law,  and  the 
^w  of  to-day  might  be  set  aside  to-morrow ;  and  in  what  were  ac* 
counted  irtiti  states,  such  as  those  of  Greece,  the  multitude  were 
slaves,  and  required  U)  submit  to  laws  which  were  framed  not  for 
their  benefit  but  for  that  of  their  masters.  The  rulers  of  Israel  were 
not  properly  legislators:  thfir  Hole  duty  wsh  to  govern  and  judge 
according  to  institutes,  which  they  were  bound  not  less  than  the 
other  members  of  the  communitjr  to  obpy.    And  the  lesi^lator  had 
delivered  the  most  solemn  injunctions,  that  all  ranks  anoaires  should 
acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  laws,  and  cherish  a  sacred 
regard  for  them,  as  the  revealed  will  of  their  Ood,  Sovereign,  and 
Judge.  A  whole  tribe  were  consecrated  to  teach  and  explain  them ; 
sad  M  MimUmr  oOice  was  assigned  to  all  Yaxenls  \u  relation  to  their 
childrc-n.     Thin  $uppo§e%  that  the  entvt«  wMunvuwXyj  v«w*  \rt  ^ 
iMVr/jt  to  read  Bnd  uwl^rhUnd  the  \aw .    t\»%t  NV»««»  xv»«[^wiV«^  tv^ 
MpproprJtUr  ajestOM  to  dilTiMe  tliis  tpecieB  ol  Vnafl^a^«s  «&o^%  i^ 
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tiie  tribes,  we  maj  be  aamircd,  when  we  reflect  on  his  fidclitr  to  the 
Lord,  and  his  lore  for  his  people.  To  what  extent  he  was  iinitated 
hy  the  rulers  who  succeeded  him,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
hur,  for  the  subject  is  sfldom  referred  to  in  Uie  ircriiiturea. 

That  the  people  in  future  aff:es  remenaber*  d  not  nis  entreaties  to 
enltivate  knowU>df;e  of  their  national  coiiittiiutioii,  is  obvious  Irom 
tiieir  history.  Their  indifference  may  havu  rouiied  the  prophets  to 
devise  and  execute  plans  to  dispel  the  moral  darknetw  which  sur- 
rounded them.  One  of  these  was  the  institution  of  schools  or  coU 
legrea,  which  were  probably  open  to  all  who  aspired  to  be  instructors 
of  the  people.  Jenoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  adopted  a  scheme  still 
more  calculated,  perhaps,  to  enlighten  all  the  people.  He  appointed 
a  number  of  the  sacreo  order,  and  of  the  roost  learned  of  tne  chiefs 
and  rulers,  to  go  over  the  whole  country,  and  teach  all  classes, 
i^od  the  prophets  and  most  religious  persons  appear,  during  the 
captivity,  to  have  assembled  the  people  for  religious  instruction  and 
devotional  exercises.  These  assemblies  probably  originated  the 
synagogues.  They  may  have  b£en  established  as  early  as  Nehemiah, 
it  not  before  his  time.  How  solicitous  he  and  Kzra,  and  other  emi- 
nent persons  were  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  the  law  among  the 
people,  every  one  perceives  who  knows  the  sacred  writings.  We 
know  not  the  precise  time  that  synagogues  were  instituted ;  but  the 
apostles  speak  of  them  as  ancient,  and  very  numerous :  "  For 
Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach  him,  being 
read  in  the  syni^ogues  every  sabbath  day." 

While^  from  the  erection  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  sacrifice  and 
the  offering  of  incense,  the  principal  ntcs  of  public  worship,  could 
only  be  lawfully  observed  at  the  temple,  iHrael  might  attend  in  any 

{>lace  to  all  the  other  services  of  reli(;ion.  The  placci}  at  first  selected 
or  their  public  meetings  were  probably  under  shades  of  trees,  par- 
ticularly near  the  banks  of  rivers  and  Rtreainri.  These  were  named 
proseuchse,  oratories,  or  retired  spots,  usually  resorted  to  by  the 
pious  for  private  and  social  worship  ;  and  to  these,  probably,  refer- 
ence is  made  in  Psal.  cxxxvii.  1 — 3  ;  Actn  xvi.  13.  EdiliceH,  called 
synagogues,  Josephus  says,  were  early  raised  by  the  Jews  in  foreign 
countries;  but  not  in  Judeatill  the  age  of  the  Maccabees.  Their 
name,  signifying  an  assembly,  wa^  derived  from  the  object  to  which 
they  were  appropriated.  The  following  extract  may  suffice  for  a  de- 
scription of  thern,  drawn  from  the  Jewish  writings.  They  "  could 
only  be  erected  in  those  places  where  ten  men  ofagclearnmg,  piety, 
and  easy  circumstances  could  be  found  to  attend  to  tlie  service  which 
was  enjoined  in  them.  Large  towns  had  several  synagogues ;  and 
soon  alterthecaptivity,  their  utilitybecamesoobvious,  that  they  were 
scattered  over  tlie  land,  and  became  the  parish  churches  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation.  TbeirnUmborappcars  to  have  been  very  considerable;  and 
wlicn  the  erection  of  a  synagogue  was  considered  as  a  mark  of  piety, 
(Luke  vii.  T)  )  or  gratitude  to  heaven,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  thev  were  multiplied  beyond  all  necessity,  sotliat  in  Jeru- 
salem alone  tliere  were  not  fewir'than  4«)0  or  AW.  They  were  gene- 
rally built  on  the  most  elevated  ground,  and  consisted  of  two  parts. 
The  one  on  the  most  westerly  part  of  the  building  contained  tl\e  tttk. 
or  chest,  in  which  the  book  of  the  law  and  the  sections  ot  the  pto- 
pheta  were  deposited,  and  was  called  the  tempio  by  way  of  eiuiueucc. 
The  other,  iu  which  the  conffresatiua  assembled,  was  tenaedttie 
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body  of  the  ehtirch.    The  people  eat  with  their  fiteet  towavde  dM 
temple,  ftnd  the  elders  in  the  contrary  direction,  And  opposite  to  the 


{»eopIe ;  the  epace  between  them  being  occupied  by  the  pulpitor  read* 
ng  Aetk.  The  seate  of  the  eldem  were  considered  aa  more  holy  than 
the  others,  and  are  spoken  of  aa  *  the  chief  seats  in  the  aynagogoe,' 


Matt,  xxiii.tf.  The  stated  office-bearers  in  erery  synacoflroe  were  ten, 
thou(;h  in  rank  they  were  but  six.  Their  naroea  and  outiea  are  given 
by  Lightfoot,  to  whom  the  reader  is  referred.  But  we  must  aotico  the 
Arehitynaaogoi^  or  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  who  regulated  all  itacon- 
oems,  ana  granted  permission  to  preach.  Of  these  there  werethree 
in  each  synagogue.  Dr  Lightfoot  believes  them  to  have  possessed 
a  civil  power,  and  to  have  constituted  the  lowest  civil  tribunal,  oom* 
monly  Known  aa  *  the  council  of  three,'  whoae  office  it  waa  to  de> 
eide  the  differences  that  arose  between  anv  members  of  the  syiia* 
goffue,  and  to  Judge  of  money  matters^  thefts,  losses,  Ac.  To  uese 
officers  there  is  probably  an  allusion  m  1  Cor.  vi.  6.  The  second 
office* bearer  waa  *  the  angel  of  the  church,'  or  minister  of  tlte 
congregation,  who  prayed  and  preached.  In  allumon  to  these  the 
pastors  of  the  Asiatic  churches  are  called  angels^  Rev.  ii.  UL 
The  service  of  the  synagogue  was  as  follows :— The  people  being 
seated,  the  minister,  or  angel  of  the  church,  ascended  tne  pnlpi^ 
and  offered  up  the  public  prayers,  the  people  rising  from  their  seafai, 
and  standing  in  a  posture  of  deep  devotion,  Matt  vi.  ft ;  Mark  xi, 
25 ;  Luke  xviiL  11,  IS.  The  prayers  were  nineteen  in  number,  and 
were  closed  by  reading  the  execration.  The  next  thing  was  the  re- 

Etition  of  their  phylacteries  ;  after  which  came  the  reading  of  the 
V  and  the  prophets.  The  former  was  divided  into  54  sections, 
with  which  were  united  corresponding  portions  from  the  prophets ; 
(see  Acts  xv.  21 ;  ziii.  27.)  and  these  were  read  through  once  in  the 
course  of  the  year.    After  the  return  from  the  captivity,  an  inter* 

Rreter  was  employed  in  reading  the  law  and  the  prophets,  (see 
leh.  viii.  2—10.)  who  interpreted  them  into  the  Byro-Chaldaie 
dialect,  which  was  then  spoken  by  the  people.  The  last  part  of  the 
service  was  the  expounding  of  the  Scriptures,  and  preaening  from 
them  to  the  people.  This  was  done  either  by  one  of  the  officers,  or 
by  some  distinguished  person  who  happened  to  be  present.  The 
reader  will  recollect  one  memorable  occasion  on  whicn  our  Saviour 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  address  hbeoun* 
try  men,  (Luke  iv.  20.)  and  there  are  several  other  instancea  re- 
corded of  himself  and  his  disciples  teaching  in  the  synagoguea. 
See  Matt.  xiii.  54;  Mark  vi.  t;  John  xviii.  20;  Acts  xiii.  5, 
15,  44 ;  xiv.  1 ;  xvii.  2—4,  10—12,  17 ;  xviii.  4,  25 ;  xix.  &  The 
whole  service  was  concluded  with  a  short  prayer,  or  benediction. 
The  Jewish  synagogues  were  not  only  used  for  the  purposes  of 
divine  worship,  but  also  for  courts  of  judicature,  in  such  matters  aa 
fell  under  the  cognisance  of  the  *  council  of  three,'  of  which  we  have 
already  spfiken.  On  such  occssions  the  smitcnce  given  against  the 
offender  was  sometimes  carried  into  effect  in  the  place  where  the 
council  was  ahserobled.  Hence  we  read  of  perHons  being  beaten  in 
the  tynagogutf  and  icourged  in  tlie  tynagogue^  Matt.  s.  17  ;  Mark 
xiii.  O." 

In  later  times,  the  Greek  or  Alexandrine  verNJon  was  read  in  the 

9roMgogue»  of  the  HelleuitU,  or  Jb¥i%  and  froseWtM,  who  spoke  the 

auffuage  of  are9Q§  i  »ad  Uilg  veraiun  wu  Vodk  W^Y  ea\ft«m«^\k'l 
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Ae  TalmndifltB,  till  they  obaenred  that  riirivtinnn  nppraled  to  it  in 
their  controveraieA  with  their  nation.  The  doxolt^fii  •  and  pravers 
were  alHO  anciently  repeated  in  the  langua|;e  spukea  by  the  wor* 
■hippers. 

Tne  entire  etructure  of  the  political,  civil,  and  reli^oos  polity  of 
Iirael  was  founded  on  the  sactvd  writinpi.  TIieM  wrre  thpreiore 
inexprevibly  precious  to  every  eenuine  patriot  in  all  agfes ;  but  their 
value  was  much  enhanced  to  the  piouH  after  their  exile.  From  the 
inspired  records  issued  the  only  rays  of  hope  whicli  cheered  and  ani- 
mated them  during  the  lonf?  and  dark  night  of  their  captivity ;  and 
by  these  were  their  steps  directed,  and  their  strenKth  aufnBented  in 
their  course,  after  the  dawn  of  their  deliverance  broke  on  their 
wondering  eyes.  How  unfeigned  and  ardent  was  their  love  for  the 
laws,  promises,  and  predictions  which  God  had  communicatrd  to 
their  fathers,  may  be  easily  discerned  by  every  attentive  reader  of 
the  sacred  books  written  during  and  very  earhr  after  the  captivitv. 
The  authors  repeatedly  appeal  to  **the  law  of  Moses,"  as  the  rule 
for  regulating  all  the  affairs  of  their  nations,  and  rnnfinw  and  de- 
plore  their  disobedience  to  the  oracles  and  instructions  of  the  |>ro- 
phets  as  the  principal  cause  of  all  the  calamities  which  they  had 
endured.  Can  we  then  doubt  that  the  restored  Jews  possessed  copies 
of  the  writing  whidi  had  been  received  as  inspired  bv  their  faith- 
ful kings,  priests,  and  prophets?  The  second  boulc  of  Esdras, 
among  the  many  proofs  of  its  apocryphal  and  fabulous  character, 
makes  Esra  to  assert  that  the  law  nad  been  burnt,  and  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  would  enable  him  to  write  it  anew,  and  all  things  that 
had  been  done  since  the  b^nnning  of  the  world  ;  and  this  opinion 
was  entertained  by  some  of  the  Christian  fathers.  It  is,  however, 
in  direct  opposition  to  repeated  declarations  in  the  books  of  Esra 
and  Nehemiah,  that  they  re-established  the  wnrahip  of  God  accord- 
ing to  **  the  law  of  Moses,  the  man  of  God,"  and  as  it  was  *'  written 
in  the  book  of  Moses."  That  these  eminent  men,  and  the  con- 
temporary prophets,  in  imitation  of  the  inspired  men  of  former 
frenerations,  augmented  the  sacred  writing;),  we  may  readily  be- 
ieve.  Nor  is  the  tradition  improbable  that  Kxra,  with  their  appro- 
bation, collated  a  number  of  copies,  in  order  to  present  the  uatitm 
with  a  perfect  copy  of  all  the  inspired  writings  down  to  his  time. 
For  thiri  work  he  was  fully  qualified  by  the  consummate  knowledge 
of  these  writings,  by  which  we  lind  him  distinguished  above  all  his 
contemporaries,  and  still  more  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy  which  we 
know  rested  on  him. 

To  say  with  some  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures  which  are  in  our 
hands  are  of  no  ^eater  antiquity  than  Ezra,  betrays  extreme  igno- 
rance of  the  subjects  and  style  of  them.  What  pretended  miracle 
on  record  may  not  be  credited  sooner  than  the  opinion  that  Er.ra, 
or  any  one  man  of  his  or  any  future  age,  compoHcd  the  books  of 
Mnses,  the  sacred  historical  writings,  and  the  projjhets  ?  The  re- 
spective books  carry  indelible  marks  of  their  authenticity  and 
genuineness,  as  has  been  in  general  incontrovertibly  proved  by  not 
a  few  learned  men  ;  and,  indeed,  they  all  contain  internal  evidence 
that  they  belong  to  the  diflTerent  ajies  in  which  they  indicate  that 
they  were  written.  A  number  of  expIanAtory  phrases  and  words 
occur  in  som^  of  the  most  ancient  bookn,  which  were  expedient,  to 
fitwtle  r»MdenJa  tbe  hter  ages  of  the  Jews  to  nnderatand  the  ta- 
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cord ;  uid  thane  Rnrm  wm  mniit  likelj  to  add,  from  the  stronff  i 
■ir«  which  it  in  manifeHt  lie  felt  to  jiut  hi*  pAripIe  in  pnmeamtm 
I>iviiie  kiiowlR(J|;fl.  TIjuh,  for  RXAmplc,  to  the  ancient  LaJMh 
friven  it«  latf;r  known  name  Dun,  (inn.  xiv.  14;  and  deitcript 
narratir»nH  ofti;!!  (vincludi*  witli  tlin  pliraHe,  **  unto  thiH  day.*'   Inl 

E>lationt«  of  a  HJinilar  nature  frequi*ntly  occur,  as  in  Uen.  zxzvi. 
eut.  iii.  11,  Prov.  xxv.  1. 

With  the  excirptioii  of  a  few  narnm  in  the  (;en('aln|i^iral  lintii, ' 
probability  U  ntronf;  tliat  during  Nehemiali'i  niiniittraticn,  bef 
the  dentil  of  iniipired  men,  the  canon  of  the  Old  TeHtament  i 
perfcctf'd  by  Kzra,  who  in  Haid  to  have  lived  Ut  tlic  »f^  of  one  In 
dred  and  twenty  yeari*.  lie  dividf^  it,  traditifin  May*,  int/i  tl> 
parti ;  the  Law,  the  I'rophetH,  and  the  IIa^io(;rapha  or  holy  w 
ingfl.  To  this  diviHion  our  Lord  in  iMlieved  tn  allude  in  Luke  xs 
44,  and  it  m  noliced  and  explained  by  Jn^ephua ;  for  in  hia  ti 
book  a^ainiit  Apion,  he  remarkM,  **  We  have  only  two  and  twfM 
t^/ke  wiiich  are  to  be  lielieved  aa  of  divine  authority,  of  uhn  I.  I 
arr.  t.'r<^  b<K;kA  of  yinm-n.  From  the  death  of  Mtncii  to  the  r  'mi 
ArtaxerxeR,  the  mm  of  X«-rxeii,  kine  of  I'erKia,  the  prophet*,  «t 
were  the  Hucce-H'irii  of  Mohiih,  have  writt'^n  in  13  b<K»krf.  Th<* 
mainini;  four  bfXikN  cnitain  hynin-t  to  (itxi,  and  doruiiif>tita  of 
for  the  UHe  of  men."  In  which  diviHion,  aeeoriVin{r  to  him,  the  1 
conlainii,  I  (JencHiit,  2  Kxr^iuH,  li  LevitiruH,  4  Numbers,  A  Ileuti! 
Domy :  the  writiufofof  the  nroplKte,  1  Joiihna,  2  J*id:.'ei4  and  Ku 
8  SamuH,  4  Kincii,  fi  iHaiiili,  o  J(:r<*mtah,  with  hi*i  Lami/ntatio 
7  Kzekiel,  H  Daniel,  0  the  twelve  minor  proiihetH,  10  Job,  11  Ki 

12  Nf-hemiah,  Vi  Kuthfr  :  and  the  IIapio|;rapha,  1  the  I'Malina,  2 
Proverba,  H  KccleniMHtefi,  4  the  S<in{;  of  ^Solomon  ;  whirh  altoget! 
make  22  Ixfoka.  *'  Thin  division,"  I'ridi'aux  obHervnii,  *<  wan  mi 
for  the  aakeof  rHucint;  thn  bookH  to  thenumlM'r  of  their  alphat 
in  which  are  22  IctterH.  Jiut  at  [inMent  they  reckon  thefw  b>K)kii 
Ite  24,  and  diMpo«><'  of  them  in  thiit  ord<T,  iHt,  tlie  law,  which  c 
(aina,  1  Oeneaiii,  2  KjX'mIu-i,:^  Ii«-viticuH,  4  .S'iiini>eni,  A  Deutenmon 
2nd]y,  the  writinfca  of  tlie  |iro[ilif*t4,  whirh  tln'V  divide  intf>  the  1 
mrr  propheta  and  thelattT  proph<*t>i ;  tho  hooifii  of  the  former  p 
phetn  are,  6  Joithua,  7  Jiu1/>'m,  s  SuinuH,  {f  KinL'a ;  and  the  tun 
of  the  latter  pronhetrt  are,   10  lHiti:ih,  II  Jen'niiah,  12  Kcekiel,  i 

13  the  twelve  nimor  prfvphfU;  .Irdly,  the  IInt;io</rapha,  which  i 

14  the  I'HHlmii,  15  tlie  I'ro%'crbH,  iC'Joh,  17  tlie  Sons  of  ivdomt 
which  they  call  the  S'>n(r  of  ivtn'jH,  IH  Huth,  19  the  Lamentatio 
20  KcclfrtiaHteH,  21  IlKthcr,  22  iJaninl,  2:t  Kxra,  and  24  the  Ch 
nicIi-H.  I7ndfr  the  narne  of  Kzra,  (licv  comprehirnd  the  book  of  \ 
hemiah,  for  the  IIf'br<'WH,  ;iiid  hI-ui  thr  Crci'kii,  aiiriimtly  reckoi 
Ezra  and  Nrlii'minh  but  a4  one  borik.  Ittit  thin  order  Iiath  not  bt 
alwavH  obnervr-d  umon^  the  Jkwi<,  iiHithtfr  irt  it  m>  now  in  all  plac 
for  there  hath  l^^en  irresit  vnriKty  a<«  to  thiH,  Hnd  that  not  only  amc 
the  JewH,  but  alM>  nniont:  the  ('hriHtiana,  at  well  (Jr^eka  as  Lati 
hut  no  vnriation  liKfin  ih  of  any  moment;  for  in  what  or 
MoevfT  the  iKKjkitare  placfd,  they  are  alill  the  word  of  God,  and 
cliaiure  aa  to  thiH  <'an  mak<»  any  rhani^e  in  that  divine  Mitboi 
which  iH  HtamfX'd  upon  them."  The  name  intelligent  writer  ad 
iAsi  **  Th*i  five  iHHtkn  of  tht!  law  arn  divided  into  54  sectiona.    T 

diriMion  mmny  of  (Iir  Jfwa  hold  iob<i  one  o\  1\m>.  cnuiKiAnlwina 
Mtmn  from  Mount  Sinai ;  but  otbers,  y[vl\i  moi«>J^Vi!WM4  ^^ 
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Inito  it  to  Esra.  It  was  made  for  the  use  of  tlieir  •ynajjofriMat 
the  better  instructing  of  the  people  there  in  the  law  of  God  : 
rrwj  sabbath  day  one  of  these  sections  «\'as  read  in  their  syna- 
aea  :  and  this,  we  are  assured  in  the  Acts  of  the  ApostltM,  was 
s  amongst  them  of  old  time,  which  may  well  be  inti'rpretad 
I  the  time  of  Ezra.  They  ended  the  last  section  with  the  last 
Is  of  Deuteronomy  on  the  sabbath  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 
then  begun  anew  with  the  first  section,  from  the  bepnuing  of 
esis,  the  next  sabbath  after,  and  so  went  round  in  this  circle 
y  year.  The  number  of  theite  sections  was  54,  because,  in  their 
rcalated  years  (a  month  being  then  added)  there  were  A4  sab* 
IS.  On  other  years  they  reduced  them  to  the  number  of  tho 
>aths  which  were  in  those  vears,  by  joining  two  short  ones 
ral  times  into  one ;  for  they  held  themselves  obliged  to  have  the 
le  law  thus  read  over  in  their  synagogues  every  year.  Till  the 
>  of  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiplianes,  thev  read  only  the 
;  but  then  being  forbid  to  read  it  any  more,  in  the  room  of  the 
ections  of  the  law,  they  substituted  54  sections  out  of  the  pro* 
Ui,  the  reading  of  which  they  ever  after  continued.  So  tbat, 
n  the  reading  of  the  law  was  again  restored  bv  the  Maccabees, 
section  which  was  read  every  sabbath  out  of  tne  law  served  lor 
r  first  lesson,  and  the  section  out  of  the  prophets  for  their  second 
}n,  and  so  it  was  practised  in  the  time  or  the  Apostles.  And 
efore,  when  Paul  entered  into  the  synagogue  at  Antioch  in 
dia,  it  is  said  that  *  he  stood  up  to  preach,  after  the  reading  of 
law  and  the  prophets ;'  that  is,  after  the  reading  of  the  first 
m  out  of  the  law,  and  the  second  lesson  out  of  the  prophets. 
,  in  that  very  sermon  which  he  then  preached,  he  tells  them,  'that 
prophet*  were  read  at  JeruBalera  every  sabbath-day,'  that  Ih, 
liOite  leiwonn  which  were  taken  out  of  tlio  prophets.  Tlit^se  Rec- 
8  were  divided  into  verses,  which  the  Jrwa  tall  pesukim.  They 
marked  out  in  the  Hebrew  bibles  by  two  ^roiit  points  at  the  end 
hem,  called  from  hence  sovh-pasuk^  i.e.  the  end  of  the  verse. 
Kra  hiuiAelf  was  not  the  author  of  tliis  division  (as  ntr>8t  say,)  it 
not  long  after  him  that  it  was  introduot'd  ;  tor  crrtauily  it  is 
'  ancient.  It  is  most  likely  it  was  invented  for  the  xiike  of  the 
:;umi8ts  or  Chaldce  interpreters.  For,  after  the  Hebrew  Ian- 
re  had  ceased  to  be  the  mother  tongue  of  the  Jewrt,  and  the 
Idte  grew  up  into  uite  amon^'st  them  instead  of  it,  (as  wan  the 
after  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,)  their  usa^'e 
,  that,  in  the  public  readiii;;  of  the  law  to  the  people,  it  wan  read 
'lem,  first  in  the  original  Hebrew,  and  alter  that  rendered  by  an 
rnreter  into  the  Chaldee  language,  that  bo  all  might  fully  under- 
o  the  Hame.  And  this  was  done  period  by  period  ;  antl  there- 
,  that  these  periods  might  be  the  better  distinguished,  and  tlie 
ler  more  certainly  know  how  much  to  read  at  every  interval, 
the  interpreter  how  much  to  interpret  at  every  interval,  there 
a  nttTS'itv  that  some  marks  should  be  invented  for  their  direc- 
herein.  The  rule  given  in  their  ancient  books  is,  that  in  the 
till'  re.iil.'r  was  to  read  one  verse,  and  then  the  interpreter  waa 
ender  the  same  into  the  Chahlfe ;  but  that  in  the  pTOpheltt 
reader  m;w  to  read  three  veraea  together y  and  then  tne  \nieT- 
.r  io  render  tlw  same  three  verges  into  Chaldee  in  the  aame 
.er;  ,yhuh  umwfeatly  provea  that  the  division  of  the  Scrip- 
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tares  into  retMin  muHt  b-;  a-i  ancient  astho  vray  of  iaterpretinf  th«m 
into  ttie  Cbaldee  lanfpiage  in  their  tynagogiies ;  wbieh  was  from 
tlie  very  time  tbat  iiynaf(Of;ue4  were  erected,  and  the  aeriptarM 
publicly  read  in  them  after  the  Babjrlonbh  captivity." 

The  division  into  verges  wan  cominon  to  the  Greeks  aad  Ronaans, 
and  it  mav  have  been  adopted  from  them  br  the  Jews  after  the 
timns  of  Kzra.  The  present  division  of  the  Psalms  ia  obvioasly  of 
anci«fnt  date  ,  for  thu  Apostles  observe  if,  as  in  Act*  ziii.  13.  But 
the  dividing  of  the  Scriptures  into  chapters  ii  a  modern  inventi'm, 
ascribed  to  Cardinal  Huf^o  de  Sancto  Caro,  who  died  about  12i6f. 
Ht!  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  whole  Scriptures,  and  the  first  con- 
cordance of  tliom  adapted  for  the  Vul^te. 

Prideaux  adduces  strrmg  reasons  in  support  of  the  opinion  thst 
the  whole  Scriptures  were  transcribed  by  Kera  in  tiie  Chaldf« 
cliaracter ;  **  for  that  having  now  grown  wholly  into  use  among  the 
people  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  he  changed  the  old  Hebrew 
character  for  it,  which  hath  since  that  time  been  retained  only  by 
the  Samaritans,  among  whom  it  is  pn^served  even  to  this  day.  This 
was  the  old  Phenician  character,  from  which  the  Qreeks  borrowed 
theirs.  And  the  old  Ionian  alphabet  bears  some  similitode  to  it, 
a*!  Scaliger  shows  in  his  notes  upon  Kusebius's  Chronicon.  In  this 
Moses  and  the  prophets  recorded  the  sacred  oracles  of  God,  and  in 
this  the  fing'T  of  Ood  himself  wrote  the  ten  commandments  in  the 
two  tabled  of  stone.  There  are  some,  I  acknowledge,  who  atrenu- 
ously  contend  for  the  antiquity  of  the  present  Hebrew  letters,  as  if 
they,  and  none  other,  had  always  bf>en  the  sacred  character  in  which 
the  holy  scripturp<i  were  written  ;  and  that  the  Samaritan  was  never 
in  use  for  this  purpose  but  only  among  the  Samaritans,  who,  in 
opposition  (say  thHy)  to  the  Jews,  on  the  rise  of  that  enmity  which 
was  between  tliHiii,  wrote  out  the  law  of  Moses  f  which  is  the  only 
scripture  ttiey  receive)  in  this  character  different  from  them.  Were 
we  to  jud^e  of  sacred  things  bv  their  external  beauty,  we  should 
concur  with  this  opinion,  for  the  Chaldee  character  is  one  of  the 
beautifu]f*Mt,  and  th>?  Samaritan  the  uncouthest,  and  the  most  in- 
c'apabio  of  caligrapSy  of  ail  that  have  been  used  among  the  diff.'T* 
eiit  nations  of  the  world.  But  the  opinion  of  the  roost  learned 
men,  and  upon  good  (rroundii,  is  on  the  other  side;  for  there  are 
manv  old  Jewish  shekels  still  in  being,  and  others  of  the  same  sort 
are  lre(|uent]y  dug  up  in  Jud*^,  with  this  inscription  on  them  in 
Samaritan  letters,  Jeni$aUnn  Kedoiha,  i.e.  Jerusalem  the  holy; 
which  insnripiion  show^  that  they  could  not  be  the  coin  either  of 
the  Ixraflitet  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  or  of  the  Samaritans  who  afterwardi 
nuRce>'ded  them  in  thwir  land  ;  for  neither  of  them  would  have  put 
the  name  of  Jerusalem  upon  thfir  coin,  or  ever  have  called  it  the 
holy  city.  These  piece*  tlicrtfore  must  have  been  the  coin  of  tho^ 
of  the  two  tribes  before  the  captivity ;  and  this  proves  the  Samari- 
tan character  to  he  that  which  was  then  in  use  among  them.  And 
it  cannot  be  «aid  that  these  shekels  are  counterfeited  by  modem 
hands,  fir  Rabbi  M(Mie<(  Ben  Nachman  tells  us  of  several  which  he 
met  with  in  his  time  which  had  this  inscription  upon  them  in  Sa- 
maritan letters,  who  lived  above  ACK)  years  since.  And  therefore  it 
//  mu4t  foUow  ihht  (he  present  Hebrew  character  was  introduced 
mnotyf  the  JewBmfter  the  Babylonish  capttv'ity  •,  an^  O^afceuvral  tse- 
tuooajroftbeuicienU  i$,  th»t  it  wm  Esr%  thai  ^  &n^  v^\.  «Bui\tfki 
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■eriptures  into  it,  on  the  review  which  he  made  of  thrm  on  hin  rom* 
ing  to  Jeruutlem.  Eusebius,  in  his  Chrniiicdii,  tflU  iih  ro,  rikI  St 
Jerom  doth  the  samCf  and  ao  do  al^o  both  the  Taliiiudu  ;  and  the 
eenerality  of  learned  men,  as  well  amonR  the  Jewa  aa  ChiiKtiatm, 
Hold  to  this  opinion.  Capellua  hath  written  a  tract  for  it,  ami 
Buxtorf,  the  aon.  another  af^inat  it;  tbejjr  who  ahall  think  tit  to  n'ad 
them  will  aee  all  that  can  be  said  on  either  aide :  but  I  think  th«) 
argument  which  ia  brought  from  the  shekels  cannot  be  answered/' 

To  Kara  waa  also  lon^  ascribed  the  introduction  of  the  Hebrew 
points  ;  but  the  learned  generallj  refi:ard  them  as  the  work  of  c<un- 
parativelj  modem  Jews ;  and  that  Uie^  arc  of  no  other  use  than  to 
intimate  the  sense  in  whicht  he  orisinal  authors  undenitooil  the 
Sacred  Writings.  It  ia  remarkable  that  the  Pentateuch  Uhed  bv 
tlie  Jews  has  always  been  without  points,  which  certainly  in  enough 
to  excite  strong  anspicion  that  they  were  unknown  to  the  great  re- 
formcra  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

I'hene  eminent  men,  one  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics 
of  whom  wac  burning  seal  for  tlie  law  of  Jehovah,  douhtU*iw  made 
proviaion  for  the  diffusing:  of  the  knowledge  of  that  law.  And  no- 
thing waa  more  essential  to  this  than  the  multiplving  of  c<ipies  of 
it,  that  it  might  find  its  place  in  every  family.  A  class  of  priests 
appear  to  have  always  existed  in  the  nation.  These  were  denomi- 
nated Scribea,  and  muat  have  been  numerous  almost  at  all  times  ;  for 
various  duties  were  imposed  on  them.  Some  of  them  were  secre- 
taries to  the  kings  and  great  men,  and  others  were  employed  in 
the  formation  and  care  of  the  genealogies  of  the  families,  and  the 
enumeration  of  all  the  men  above  twenty,  and  under  sixty  years 
old,  who  were  liable  to  be  called  to  serve  in  the  armv.  Others,  be- 
sides being  appointed  to  g<iard  the  purity,  and  supply  copies  of  the 
sacred  writin{;s,  were  expected  to  explain  their  nieanmf;  to  the 
people.  The  Scribes  are  often  mentioned  from  the  times  of  tlm 
Jiidires  to  the  last  zf:e  of  the  Jewst.  Among  tliose  of  them  wholly 
devoted  to  religious  aflairH  in  the  time  of  the  re-estubliAhment  of  the 
rnticm,  Kzra  wait  evidently  the  most  esteemed  and  honoured.  Thisi 
cliis><  greatly  increased  in  his  day,or  soon  after,  und^r  the  name  of  Ma- 
sorites.  This  name,  most  probably,  belongs  to  a  future  age  ;  for  it  is 
derived  from  Masorah,  wiiich  signitics  ^' tradition  ;"  and  indicntert 
tliiit  thoitelo  whom  it  was  appropriated,  were  the  zealous  advo<-ateH, 
and  defenders  of  the  traditionary  religious  opinions  of  the  futhers. 
Ill  this  trait  of  character,  they  had  no  resemblance  to  Kxra  and  Iii.s 
companions;  for  in  the  record  of  their  principles  or  practiceH  wc 
have  the  clearest  proof  that  they  were,  in  religion,  exclusively 
giiided  by  the  revelations  written  by  Moses  and  the  prophets.  In 
opiHisition,  however,  to  this  undoubted  fact,  the  Masoriten  pre- 
tiMided  to  belii've,  and  strenuously  maintained,  that  Kzra  not  <nly 
hiid  restored  the  law  of  Moses,  which  they  said  hadlK>en  lust  during 
the  captivity,  but  that  he  hail  alw)  restort^d  the  true  interpretations 
u(  the  law.  And  that  these  niiuhtbe  imi)licitly  received  by  all,  they 
insinted  that  (Jod  had  delivered  them  to  Moses,  at  the  sanie  tim»» 
that  tlielaw  itself  was  communicated  to  him  in  M«)nnt  Sinai.  These 
interpretations,  conveyed,  as  thfir  anthorssaid.  (Ifwn  fnmi  genera- 
tion to  gcnerati(»n,  cohntitute  tlin  trarlitinnn,  which  lor  many  ages, 
have  )>eeu  more  revcreocvd  by  the  Jews  tlian  the  inaintcd 
trntwjpi.  ' 
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The  Jewish  traditioiM  were,  perhftpn,  oompantirelj  few  ftt  tint; 
but  thej  were  lo  exceedioffljr  angmented  in  ■occeirife  ag^,  that  the 
teachers  called  in  the  New  Testament  scribes,  laMrars,  rabbii, 
masturs  or  doctors,  judged  it  expedient  about  A.D.  l(u,  tooollMt 
tiiem  in  a  work,  nami^d  the  Misnna,  or  Oral  Law.  On  this  work 
was  written  many  commentaries ;  the  principal  of  which  are  knoum 
under  the  name  Tahnuds,  or  Gemera,  which  denotaa  perfectioo. 
There  are  two  Talmuds  ;  one  written  in  Judea,  about  A.D.  SOU.  and 
the  other  in  Babjlon,  A.D.  500.  Than  these  no  work  contains  more 
striking  evidence  of  the  deluxion  and  pride  of  human  intellect 
Having  renounced  belief  in  the  pure  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
Sacred  Scripture,  the  authors  and  their  mentally  blinded  disdplet, 
regard  as  Divine  truth  the  most  absurd  and  incredible  opinions ;  a 
curiouH  review  of  which  may  be  seen  in  "  The  Tractions  of  the 
Jews,"  ])uhIiHhed  in  1742,  by  J.  Peter  Slehelin,  London.  Nothing 
has  assuredly  more  concealed  from  mankind,  the  exoellmiee  of  the 
true  religion,  or  alienated  their  minds  from  its  Divine  Author  and 
Object,  than  the  demand  on  his  worshippers  to  believe  doctrines, 
and  sacredly  to  observe  ceremonies,  merely  sanctioned  by  human 
authority  or  antic^uity.  And  nothing  has  been  a  more  productive 
cauMe  ol  the  divisions  and  aniniositii'S,  strifes,  contentions,  reviliogs 
and  murders,  which  have  disgraced  and  ruined  the  communities 
who  have  avowed  themselves  the  worshippers  of  the  True  God,  the 
(iod  of  love,  of  order,  of  holiness,  and  of^ peace. 

An  instructive  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  Phariaeee,  the 
firiit  knowu  and  the  mfMit  influential  recocnised  sect  of  the  Jews. 
Knough  is  recorded  of  them  to  show  that  Uiey  took  their  ris9 
among  the  Masoritex,  whom  they,  perhaps,  rivalled,  and  at  length 
far  exceeded,  in  their  seal  for  the  traditions  of  the  elders.  The 
appitllation  wun  apparently  limiU;d  to  a  class  of  religious  teachers, 
whose  diitciples  entbraced,  alnoost  all  who  pretended  to  fervent  de* 
votion  ;  see  the  article  Pharisees  in  the  Kihiical  Pocket  Dictionary. 
Many  have  Hii[>noHsd  that  they  originated  in  the  introduction  of  the 
phiWnophy  ol  the  Ktoicks,  because  they  admitted  with  that  philoso- 
phical sect,  that  all  things  were  decreed  by  God.  This  doctrine, 
which  is  ofceii  called  fate,  if  correctly  understood,  was  common 
among  the  Jew-*  in  all  as:es.  The  most  pious  acknowledged  Ood 
in  all  thiii(r>* ;  nnd  while  they  repudiated  the  idea  tJiat  God  was  the 
author  ol  smy  moral  evil,  directly  or  indirectly,  they  firmly  believed 
that  every  being  owed  its  existence,  capacities;  and  continuance  to 
Him,  ana  that  he  permitted  nothing  to  l>e  tluMight  or  done,  but 
what  he  would  render  Hubservii'nt  toacc<implish  his  purpos«*x.  Thus 
they  viewed  all  things  of  (iod ;  he  was  not  only  the  universal 
Creator,  but  altK>  the  superintendtfr  of  all  his  works,  performing 
in  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  invisible  state,  whatsoever  he  pleased. 
Nor  were  anyof  the  other  doctrines  peculiar  to  the  Pharisees  Dorrow- 
edfrom  learned  pagans.  They  were  the  truths  of  revelation,  either 
disguised  or  perverted.  Thus  they  taught  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  the  rerturrection  and  eternal  duration  of  the  tran;ilorm- 
ed  body ;  the  future  rewards  of  the  righteous,  and  future  eternal  pun- 
ishmnutof  the  wicked ;  and  that  good  and  bad  ang«;ls  existed  ;  the 
/rjrmcrminigttfriag  for  (iod  on  earth,  and  the  latter  under  their  chief, 
SMtma  or  JieelMbubf  deceiving  or  inftictvnc  «^\V  oi\  uv«.u  \n  Uie  prs* 
^ai  world,    it  tKem»  also,  probabW,  luat  l)&«i  \»e\\a^«4  \u  ^^ 
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nnlgntion  of  sonla,  at  leant  to  the  extent  of  thpirpaninfr  from 
human  body  into  another.  ThiM  opinion  wn-*,  however,  much 
I  ancient  than  the  Grecian  or  Roman  philo^ophen ;  it  waa 
alent  among  the  ancient  KgjptianA  and  AHiiiiicM. 
)  doctrine  waa  more  dear  to  the  Fhari«e«N,  or  had  more  in- 
ice  on  their  life,  than  that  God  had  pU>dsred  himself  to  accrnt, 
iCt,  bleiM  with  special  favour  in  this  liie,  and  eternally  exalt  the 
I,  <»i  account  of  Abraham's  excellence,  if  tlicy  carefully  olMi**n-ed 
aw  and  the  traditions.  They  believed  that  he  hated  every  other 
le,  and  purposed  tu  reduc<>  them  to  a  state  of  hiavery  uiidiTthtfOi, 
1  Messiah  appeared  and  ascended  the  throne  of  David  his  father. 
f  extended  ceremonial  washing  far  beyond  the  laws  ot  Moses, 
declared  the  neglect  of  the  most  unmeaning  of  them,  such  as 
washing  of  hands  before  meals,  a  crime  equally  great  as 
cation,  and  worthy  of  death.  They  refused  to  eat  with  Gentiles 
3y  who  adhered  not  to  the  traditions.  They  assumed  tlie  ap- 
aoce  of  extreme  gravity  and  devotion,  making  broad  their  phy- 
tries,  fanting  twice  a  week,  praying  frequently  in  public  placet, 
ostentatiouitly  supplying  Uie  wants  of  the  poor, 
few  of  them  were  distinguished  by  integrity,  stead fastlr  obey- 
:he  laws  of  justice,  truth,  and  purity  ;  according  to  the  h*tter  of 
aw.  as  interpreted  by  the  traditions,  they  were  ''blameless."  But 
eaders  of  tne  sect  were  generally  destitute  of  moral  principle, 
unmoved  by  the  dictates  of  conscience.  Their  ambition,  thirst 
pplaune,  covetousness,  and  sensual  habits  and  pursuits,  were 
junded,  except  by  whateviT  was  necessary  to  prevent  the 
titude  from  detecting  their  real  character ;  for  tlicy  omitted  no- 
;;  that  was  calculated  to  induce  all  ranks  to  venerate  them  for 
r  and  zeal  towards  God,  and  to  conilde  in  them  as  the  only  suId 
es  in  rcli;;ion  and  the  affairs  of  lite.  To  augment  their  autliority 
power,they  laboured  and  travelled  to  di.sseminate  their  opiuions, 

conipasried  sea  and  laud  to  make  proselytes,  who  mit;ht  bepre- 
d  to  execute  any  scheme,  however  immoral  or  atrocious,  which 

conceived  would  advance  their  worldly  interests  or  ^ratity 
-  mali^'nant  and  lictnitious  desires  ami  appetites.  They  indied 
ned  to  bi>  tlve  legitimatti  successors  of  tlie  holy  propliets ;  their 
*rs  had  killed  them,  but  their  monuments  they  carefully  pre- 
ed  and  prtifu^'Iy  ornamented. 

ithint;s:itistie<l  these  rabbins  short  of  completely  enslaving  the 
rls    of  the   multitude.     To   eflcrt    liiis   tliey   undermined   the 
ority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  exalted  thcir'own  as  that  alone 
;h  was  infallible.     Thus,  like  the  corrupt  Christian  teachers  of 
■  centuries,  they  maintained  that  the  written  law  could  not  bo 
TstiHMl  without  the  Mislina,  or  traditions  of  the  church.     The 
t  of  the  plmri.-ees  ]»ervades  tlie  Taliuuds  and  their  expositors, 
oral  and  writien  laws,  remarks  a  rabbi,  **depend  on  each  other 
two  twins  of  a  roi*.     And  to  him  who  separateth  the  one  Inuii 
fithcr,  are  directed  the  words,  'A  whisperer  separateth  chief 
id*.'    He  is  as  one  that  hath  no  God."   Others  thus  write  :  "  To 
y  the  ^rrii>tures  is  neither  virtue  nor  vice.     It  is  Homelh'mu  o\ 
rtue  to  study  the  Minh/z/i;  hut  thn  fjroatcHt  of  all  virtut'S  "w  \\\« 
V  of  t)n'  (yfinmru.     Tho  Scripture  w  Uko  wut«»r ;  the  MislmaWke 

'  •/  V"iir",  ii'''""f,"  "^'''V^  ,'"'"'•       ''^'  '■    "  '"  ^l"  of  tll«  ^CT\W«  VITO 

Je/jf^JufuJ  than  (Lose  ot  the  fjrophoia.     You  must  hcUeve  O^O 
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Judg^f  thoald  he  say  tnat  thy  rifrht  huaii  It  the  left,  or  the  left  the 
right.  He  who  muman  egamflt  hie  mbbi,  doth  m  much  m  he  who 
mamuni  effainiit  God.  He  who  tranyreiien  the  preeepte  of  one 
learned  in  the  law  in  worthy  of  death.  It  i«  duty  to  reepect  the  die- 
cipt^e  cf  the  wine,  but  much  more  their  instractione.  The  fear  due 
to  the  rabbina  in  f^uat  with  the  fear  of  God.  It  ia  proper  for  evrrf 
man  to  honour  hi*  father,  but  much  more  hie  teacnrr ;  for  the 
former  ie  merely  the  inetrument  of  brinfi^nfr  him  into  thin  life,  while 
the  latter  guides  him  to  the  life  hereafter,  which  ie  eternal.  He  who 
teachea  a  Talmud  ordinance  in  the  presence  of  hie  inetmctor,  b 
gniltf  unto  death.  Kvery  one  who  partakee  of  a  feaat  where  a  wise 
man  ie  present,  doth  ae  much  as  if  he  ahared  in  the  pretence  of  the 
Divine  glory.  To  receive  the  dieciple  of  a  rabbi  into  one'e  honie, 
ia  a  eervice  equal  to  oflering  daily  eacrifice ;  and  to  do  hint  any  eer* 
rice,  or  euffer  him  to  enjoy  and  uae  your  goode,  ie,  aa  it  were,  to  be 
linked  to  the  Divine  glory  .^^ 


CHAP.  IT. 

•TATB  OF  THB  PAGAN  WOBLD  IN  THE  BEIGN  Ot 
▲ETAXnUCBB  LONGIMANUS. 

CYRHfl  atanda  in  the  eyetem  of  prophecy  on  a  loftier  eminence  than 
any  other  king,  if  we  except  good  Joeian,  king  of  Judah  :  the  name 
of  each  wa*  announced  hundredii  of  years  before  hia  birth,  by  Him 
to  whom  all  thingM  are  ever  preeent.  And  it  ie  worthy  of  notice, 
that  the  prindpal  work  performed  by  each  ia  described  bv  the  pro* 

ffhctic  Spirit  with  a  particularitjr  which  oceura  very  irrqunntiv 
n  Divine  predictiona,  1  King*  xxii.  2 ;  Isa.  xliv.  27,28;  xlv.  1—9. 
Whether  we  can  perceive  it  or  not,  doubtleas  theae  kingn  diecovrred, 
in  character  or  conduct,  eome  peculiar  excellence,  to  ahow  the  Di« 
vine  propriety  of  the  exclusive  nonour  conferred  on  them.  No  king 
of  the  choeen  people  exhibited  a  life  as  blamHlewi,  or  a  n'formation 
an  perfect,  ax  did  Jofiiah.  We  can  epeak  with  leaa  certainty  of  the 
character  and  deedM  of  CyruH.  But  in  two  things,  and  theae  the  moat 
interesting  to  the  true  religion,  he  siirpawied  all  the  former  kings 
who  retgnf*d  over  the  Pagan  world.  He  wae  the  first,  and  perhaps 
the  la^t,  who,  without  any  apparent  service  received  from  the  race 
of  Jacob,  bestowed  on  them  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  favours, 
which  sovereign,  ample,  and  uncontrolled  power,  and  overflowing 
wealth,  can  command.  He  generously  and  spontaneously  liberated 
them  from  slavery, — rentorcd  them  to  their  land, — and,  from  hia 
trensures  of  state,  for  whicli,  ns  a  desj>otic  monarch,  he  was  reapon- 
aible  to  no  man,  he  supplied  them  with  mr^ns  to  rebuild  their  viiy 
and  re*establish  their  relitrion.  But  his  exaltation  had,  we  conceive, 
a  still  mora  extensive  influence  on  the  true  religion  :  for  he  waatha 
Drat  of  a  succession  of  Pegan  sovereigns  who  exposed  idol>worabip 
MO//  idoh  to  this  acorn  and  deriiion  of  the  human  race. 
CjrnM  Mppean  to  have  been  the  first  cimt^ueTOt  viVvo  \a&d  Che 
Amcv  o/ibmtpoUtieal  eoooexion  between  A^  »a^li>ixov««  "t^^^d^ 
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erentnall^  prodaced,  or  was  foHovred  bj,  exceedingly  frreatand  per- 
manent cbanees  in  the  principles  and  conduct  ormankind.  The  only 
£aro])ean4  probably  knovrn  to  the  Asiatics  were  (Jret-ks ;  ami  for 
them  they  do  not  fieem  to  have  entertained  much  re-)ifct.  1  Ijev, 
liowever,  soon  learned  to  admire  aud  lear  tlu'm.  The  Urecinn  rui  • 
had  b*^n  for  a  number  of  af^es  rising  in  rank  amou>;  the  ria:ii>i;8. 
Colonienfrom  Kj^vpthad  early brou^hi  into  Gre-co  the  !•  iirniuj.  artis, 
and  reliirion  of  tfieir  native  country  ;  and  iteveral  of  the  nm^jt  ta- 
lented Greeks,  by  persevering  investifration  of  the  state  ot  ku''U- 
1-  dt;e  in  Egypt,  and  other  countries  which  they  visited,  enricli->l 
their  minds;  and,  on  returning  to  their  own  country,  sucL-e^sfuliy 
laboured  to  advance  its  civilization.  Even  before  the  age  of  Cyrus, 
the  Grecian  race  had  filled  Greece  Proper,  aud  eiitublished  large  and 

Srosperous  colonies  along  the  coast  of  the  JEffULU  sea  in  Asia 
linor,  and  towards  Thrace  on  the  Italian  coast,  south- east  from 
Rome,  and  in  Sicily.  The  principal  kingdom  in  Western  Asia  at 
this  period  appears  to  have  been  L^dia,  whose  capital  was  the  nia^- 
nilicent  Sardjs,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  in  Ania 
Minor.  Its  reif^ning  sovereign,  Croesus,  celebrated  Cor  his  immense 
wealth,  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Babylon,  whose  king,  Nabona- 
dius,  or  Labynatns,  instead  of  defending  his  throne  against  Cyrus,  lied 
to  Sardis,  and  persuaded  Croesus  to  raise  avast  army  to  subdue  tlie  Per- 
sians. He  collected  at  Thymbra,  a  city  not  far  from  Sardis,  morethan 
four  hundred  thousand  men,  consisting  of  Egyptians,  Thracians, 
Greeks,  and  natives  of  all  the  nations  of  Asia  Minor,  who  were  his 
allies.  Cyras  quickly  led  his  army  to  Thymbra,  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory,  and  Croesus  was  among  the  captives ;  but  he  was  hbera- 
t(d  by  the  generous  conqueror,  on  condition  ot'becomiug  a  tributary 
king  to  Persia.  From  this  time  many  Greeks  served  in  the  Per->iaii 
ariuie.s,  and  were  acknowled^^ed  to  excel  in  war  all  tlieir  c^inipanions 
ill  arni3.  '*  Cyru.«»,  after  the  conqut*st  of  Lydia,  continued  in  Leaser 
Asia  till  he  haid  subuliied  the  several  nations  inhabitini;  that  (^rcat 
continent,  from  the  >ii^can  wja  to  the  Euphrated.  From  iLeupe  lie 
marched  into  Syria  and  Arabia,  and  bavin:;  reduced  tho'ie  untion-i 
likewise  into  subjection,  he  again  entt-rej  Assyria,  and  loarcln^d 
tc wards  Babylon,  the  only  cityiiu  the  East  that  nrm'held  outag.-iin.st 
him  ;  the  king  Labynatus,  having  blocked  Iiinis(;lf  up  in  the  capiful. 
Cyrus,  however,  by  perneverance,  after  a  vi;rorous  siege  of  two 
years,  surmounted  ah  difhcultins,  and  became  nia^iter  ot  the  king- 
dom, B.C.  538.  The  taking  of  Babylon  put  an  end  to  the  Babyl(»n- 
ian  ennpirc,  and  fulfilled  the  predictions  which  the  prophets  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Daniel,  had  uttered  against  that  i)roud  metropolis." 
The  hie^je  and  capture  of  this  great  city  are  thus  described  by  Keith. 
— "  Babylon  had  been  the  hammer  of  the  whole  earth,  by  which 
nations  were  broken  in  pieces,  aud  kingdoms  destroyed.  Its  mighty 
men  carried  the  t<'rror  of  their  arms  to  distant  regions*,  and  led  na- 
tions captive.  But  they  were  '  dismayed,'  according  to  the  word  of 
the  God  ol  Israel,  whenever  the  nations  which  he  had  stirred  up 
against  them  stood  in  army  before  their  walls.  Their  timidity,  so 
cli;arly  predicted,  was  the  express  complaint  and  accusiition  of  their 
enemies,  who  in  vain  attempted  to  provoke  them  to  the  conte.Hl. 
Cyrus  challenged  their  mouarch  to  sinf;le  combat,  but  in  vavu; 
for  *  the  haadM  of  the  king  of  Babylon  xaxed  feeble.*  Courace  \vad 
departed S-om  both  prwce Bad  people;  and  none  attempted  to  aat* 
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their  country  from  spoliation,  or  to  cIibm  tlie  Mwilsnts  from  their 
KhU'm.  lUe.y  Huliicd  not  fortli  ugainiit  tli«f  iuviMleni  ftiid  lMtaie|^ri| 
nor  (lid  tliny  ati(!ni|it  to  (liMoiii  and  diHpcriHi  tlufrn,  even  when  drawn 
all  around  tliftir  wall 4.  fniii  comparativHly  weak  aloni^  tlifl  fxieiided 
line.  KvnrynHt-  wtu*  Mtill  MJiut;  and  *  tli«y  remained  in  their  iiolda.^ 
hKWfi'  M  uiiabln  to  roiiifi  their  couraf^*,  even  by  a  clofie  blockade, 
and  to  briii(;  them  in  Uie  fifid,  an  t^j  Hcnie  or  brttuk  down  any  por* 
lion  of  thf;ir  Htu;i<!ridoiiif  walU,  or  to  force  their  f;atmi  ufaoltd  oraM, 
C'yniM  renHoned  that  ilin  (;rnater  that  wan  their  nuinlx-r,  the  uinre 
fUitily  would  thi'V  )>••  Hiarviid  in<o  Htirrender,  nnd  yi«'ld  t>i  famine, 
aincD  th''y  woulil  not  contisnd  with  aniM  nor  coiim  dirlli  to  li;;hL 
And  hfunc  aroH<:,  f(»r  ihe  hiioci;  of  two  y^arn,  bin  only  horn)  of  fVKu- 
tual  mucAU'-HH.  So  dii|)iriti!(l  b<!(:auie  itN  (N!0|iIh,  that  liabylon,  which 
btul  ma/i(*  thn  worl'i  km  a  wild<;rui'M^,  wan  loni;  nnreMiittiu^'ly  a  be- 
lca|;uere<l  town.  Hut,  {KwiMiiMKd  of  many  fi'rtile  lieldM,  and  jprf>vi- 
NionM  for  twiMity  y>-arri,  wliicli  in  thfir  thnid  caution  tliey  had plen* 
tilutty  nUtTKii^  thi-y  diinded  CyniM  fmin  their  iuirire^nahle  walU, 
within  which  ihry  remained.  Their  profligacy,  their  wickednetM, 
and  falitii  lionndi'nce  wttrn  nnahuted  ;  thny  continued  Ut  live  care- 
lei«4iy  in  (dfaHuri'i,  but  their  rrri;{ht  did  not  return  ;  and  Dabylon 
tint  creat,  unlikn  to  munyaMinidl  fortrcHi  and  miwalled  town,mail>; 
not  oiii*  I'durt  lo  r»;;ain  itH  In-edom  or  to  be  rid  of  the  fo<'.  Mueh 
tito'!  Iiiiviiit;  hi— ri  loift,  nnd  no  pro^^rf)<M  huvintf  btfen  mftdi-  in  the 
Hii-^fif,  till!  aiiXH'ty  ol  C'yriJHWiM  sirontrly  nscitefi,  and  he  wan  rnduc-d 
to  ,",ti'iit  p  -rpl'-iily,  v\Ti<-n  at  hi^t  it  wait  HU|;fi;i-i4tifd  und  ioiini'diatcly 
d'-ii-rii.iiii'd  on,  Vt  turn  thn  courrf^!  of  the  Kii|lirnt«f4.  I'ul  liio  taik 
WiM  ii'ii  sill  i-iiiy  one.  The  river  wa^  a  quurti'r  of  a  uiiln  broad,  and 
twi  jvi*  If"  t  di>"|i ;  and  in  tin)  opinion  ol  one  of  the  amHufWurH  of 
('yrij-t,  ill"  city  wan  '.tronK<r  by  the  river  than  by  itrf  wall-*.  JJiii^'«*ut 
and  liilMirioi)4  prfpiiration  wan  mad"  for  tin;  f;!(ecution  oi  the 
fM'hernc,  yi  ho ii*  to  iIi'i'i-ivk  the  KubylonianM.  i\nd  the  ftr^ut  trench, 
OMtfnt-Hily  fiirmcd  tor  th<>  purpo.<!  of  hlorka/le,  which  for  the  time 
it  idli-ciijiilly  wfiiri'd,  wae  du/;  around  the  walU  on  every  nidi-,  in 
onli  r  to  dniin  thi>  Kuj>liratin4,  nnd  to  Inavi;  ite  channel  a  Htraiizht 
lni<tf,M-^ii  into  thff  rity,  tlinfU^h  tin-  midht  of  uhich  it  ilowcd.  iiut, 
in  III''  v\ord/4  of  Ib-rodotUN,  *  If  th"  bf  %ii'f£ed  ha^l  nthrr  Im-  n  awarn 
of  tlif  il'-Hi^'nt  of  CyriJi.  (»r  htui  iliHcovcfi'd  tin*  proji-rt  lM;fon;  itM  ae- 
tiiiil  a(:(''ini|iliHhni'  nt,  ihfV nii(;ht  havi*  idh'clKd  tin-  totul  dc.-^i ruction 
ol  llii'ir  troopt*.  Tliity  had  only  to  H'Tun'  the  litlfi;  {;atfff  which  Ifd 
to  tin-  riviT,  and  to  ni:tii  tlio  fiidiSiiikini  nt  on  ciiln'r  Midi;,  and  tln'y 
nii;flit  huvii  ffnrioHi'd  thi;  I'l-ruen^  an  in  a  n<*tfroin  winch  they  roiiM 
ni'vi'f  bavc  fHrupi'ii.'  (iuardiii^  an  nmrli  im  jHiiHibiy  they  coiiid 
A(r>iin4t  Hijcli  a  <:ntnHtrophi',  f 'yiiM  purpoiW'ly  rh<)Hi>,  (or  the  cxfrii- 
lion  III  iiiH  pliin,  th(!  tiinntd  airrcat  annual  fi-ibyl'iiiiMh  f'Htival,diir* 
iii|r  viliifli,  a<-rordin|^  to  their  piactice,  the  H;iliyloniaiiK  drank  ami 
ri'vi'llfl  tliH  vthol"  nit;ht'  And  while  the  nnrnnitciouH  and  n'ckir^ii 
I'iiiX-iiM  \vi-n«  (Ml  Mi/fii  in  dan -in^  nnd  inprriin-nt,  th"  riviT  wan 
Hiidi!i>iilv  <iirn<-ii  mlo  ilii>  hiki*.  tli-  tr-  nrli,  mid  iIk'  rsmalH  ;  and  the 
wiitdiiiil  ]'i-r<ti:iiM,  If  itli  l<»ol  iiiid  lior  >•,  hi>  kcion  :i4  I  lit:  ku'i-n-imi,'  of 
the  V. hti-r  |H'riiiii|i-d,  I'lit'Ti'd  by  it't  >'liiiiini'l,  and  wiTi*  lullowi  d  by 
tl.<*  iiliii'it  ill  army,  cm  tin*  dry  |'i:iri  ol  tli«>  river.  '  I  viiil  dry  uii  thy 
M'^.  iiiid rimk"  thy  HjirintiH  'Iry.  I  hat  huvi'IU  tn  the  deep  In?  ilry,  I 
w///  //^  i//f  thy  rivi'TH.'  (Iw  d''lar1iiiiM»»  wan  vW»'A  Y«Wt».  \\« 
nrcriint  tulvni  thacity,  nnd  unotl.itr  wh«fo  U  Wttvcavl.   Ku«i*  u^ 
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KMt  did  ran  to  matt  mnothcr,  iiid  one  mnmam  to  meet  another, 
o  ahoy?  the  Unf  of  fiabjlonthat  bia  dtjr  ia  taken  at  the  end,  and 
2iat  the  paMagea  an  ahat'  «  Thej  were  taken/  nfa  Herodotaa, 
bj  aorp^e ;  and  aoch  ia  the  extent  of  the  citj,  that,  aa  the  inha- 
bitanta  themaelvea  affirm,  tiiej  who  lived  in  the  extremicjea  were 
made  pruonefs  before  anj  alarm  waa  commonicated  to  the  centra 
of  the  place,'  where  the  palace  atood.  Not  a  gate  of  the  citjr  wall 
waa  opened ;  not  a  brick  of  it  had  fallen.  Bata  *  snare  wae  laid  for 
Babjrlon— it  waa  taken,  and  It  waa  not  aware ;  it  waa  found  and  alao 
caught,  for  it  had  ainned  agaioat  the  Lord.  How  ia  the  praiae  of  the 
whole  earth  aorpriaed !  For  thon  haat  tmated  in  U17  wickedneaa, 
and  thj  wiadom,  and  thy  knowledge,  it  hath  perverted  thee, 
therefore  shall  evil  come  upon  thee,  and  thou  ahalt  not  know  frum 
whence  it  riaeth,  and  miaenief  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  thon  shalt 
not  be  able  to  put  it  off,  Ac^None  ahall  mve  thee/  *  In  their  heat 
I  will  make  their  feaata,  and  I  will  make  them  drunken,  that  tUev 
majr  rejoice  uid  sleep  a  perpetual  sleep,;and  not  wake,  saiui  the  Lord. 
I  will  Diing  them  down  like  Iambs  to  the  slaughter,  Ac.  I  will 
make  druukcn  her  princes  and  her  wiiw  men,  her  capteina  and  her 
ruleza,  and  her  migntj  men,  and  the^r  shall  steep  a  perpetual  sleep,' 
Ac,  Cyrus,  as  the  night  drew  on,  stimulated  his  aasembled  troops 
to  enter  the  city,  becauae  in  that  night  of  general  revel  within  tfie 
walla,  many  of  them  were  asleep,  many  druok,  and  confusion  uni- 
vemally  prevailed.  On  passing,  without  obstruction  <»  hinderance, 
into  tlie  city,  the  Porsians,  slaying  aome,  putting  others  to  flight, 
and  joining  with  the  revellers  as  if  slaughter  baa  been  merriment, 
hastened  by  the  shortest  way  to  the  palace,  and  reached  it -ere  yet  a 
measengernad  told  the  king  that  his  city  was  taken.  The  gates  of 
the  palace,  which  were  stron^y  furtified,  were  shut.  The  guards 
Rtationed  before  them  were  drinking  beside  a  blazing  light,  when 
the  Persians  rushed  impetuously  upon  them.  The  louder  and  al- 
tered clamour,  no  longer  joyous,  cauvrht  the  ear  of  tlie  inmates  of 
the  palace,  and  the  bright  light  showed  them  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, without  revealing  its  cause.  And  not  aware  of  the  presence 
of  an  enemy  in  the  midst  of  Babylon,  the  king  himself,  (who,  as 
every  Christian  knows,  had  been  roused  from  his  revelry  by  the 
hand-writing  on  the  wall,^  excited  by  the  warlike  tumult  at  the 
{rates,  commanded  those  within  to  examine  from  whence  it  arose  ; 
:iiid  according  to  the  same  word,  by  which  *  the  gates'  (leading  fnim 
tli»  river  to  the  city)  *  were  not  shut,  the  loins  of  kings  were  loosed 
to  (»pen  before  Cyrus  the  two- leaved  gati'S.'  At  the  tirst  sight  of  the 
npiMied  eatcs  of  the  palace  of  Babylon,  the  eager  Persians  sprang 
ill.  '  Tne  king  of  Babylon  heard  the  report  of  them — anguish  took 
hold  of  him,' — he  and  all  who  were  about  him  perished :  God  had 
numbered  his  kingdom  and  finished  it :  it  was  divided  and  given  to 
the  Medea  and  Persians  :  the  lives  of  the  Babylonian  princes,  and 
lords,  and  rulers,  and  captains,  closed  with  that  night's  festival : 
tlie  drunken  slept  a  perpetual  sleep,  and  did  not  wake.  *  Her  young 
men  shall  fall  in  the  ttreets^  and  ail  her  men  of  war  shall  be  cut  olT 
in  that  day.'  Cyrus  sent  troops  of  horse  throughout  the  streets, 
with  orders  to  slay  all  who  were  found  there.  And  he  commanded 
proclamation  to  be  made,  in  the  S;^rian  language,  that  a\\  vibOYiettt 
ID  the  houses  should  remain  vritbin  ;  and  that,  if  any  wene  \oua^ 
abroad,  be  nboaJd  be  kiUed.    Tbeue  ordem  were  obeyaA.   '  T\ia^ 
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nball  wimniinT  vitrj  nun  to  bin  aoftrter.'— <  I  will  fill  thae  with  omd 
M  with  caterpillarii.*  Not  mily  did  tba  Peraian  annv  enter  with  «m« 
MCfttDq>illani,  together  with  ul  the  nations  that  had  eome  tip  afEaintt 
Babylon,  but  th<'7  sMmcd  alto  at  nnmeronn.  Cvroe,  after  the  eaf)* 
ture  of  the  city,  tniidfl  a  fH'eat  dinplay  of  hie  cavalry  in  the  preMnm 
of  the  Dabyloniant,  and  in  the  midit  of  Babylon.  Kour  tnotiMod 
ffuardii  etood  brfore  the  palace  gatee,  and  two  thoueand  on  each  eide. 
Thejie  advanced  as  Cyrus  approached ;  two  thoueand  epearroen  fol* 
lowed  them.  These  were  succeeded  by  four  square  naaases  of  Per- 
sian  cavalryt  each  consistina  of  ten  tnoooand  hmu  ;  and  to  these 
affain  were  added,  in  their  order,  the  Median,  Armenian,  Hyrcanian, 
Caduciaii,  and  iteeian  horsemen, — *  all/  as  before,  *  riding  upon 
horM*4,  evtty  man  in  array,' — with  L  nee  of  chariots,  four  abreast, 
cr>n(:iudin((  the  train  of  the  numerous  hosts.  Cyru«  afterwards  re- 
viewed,  at  Babylon,  the  whole  of  his  army,  consistinf;  of  one  hon« 
dred  and  twenty  thousand  horM,  two  thousand  chariots,  uid  six 
hundred  thousand  foot  Babylon,  which  was  taken  when  not  aware, 
and  withiu  vhose  walls  no  enemy,  except  a  captive,  had  been  ever 
seen,  was  also  *  filled  with  men  as  with  caterpillars,'  as  if  tliere  had 
not  been  a  wall  around  it.— The  Scriptures  oo  not  relate  the  man- 
ner in  which  Ikihvlon  was  taken,  nor  do  they  ever  allude  to  the 
exact  fuUiiment  of  the  prophecies ;  but  there  is,  in  everv  particular, 
a  strif:t  crjincidcnce  between  the  predictions  of  the  propnets  uid  tlie 
historical  narratives  both  of  Herrniotus  and  Xeoopnon." 

C'jrruB,  having  conquered  Babylon,  as  the  captain  of  the  combined 
armies  of  the  Persians  and  Medes,  generously  placed  on  the  throne 
his  relation  ('yaxares,  or  Darius,  called  in  Scripture  Darius  tlie 
Mede.  Cyrus  kucceeded  him,  and  after  a  prosperous  reiKn  of  seven 
years,  left  an  immeiiHe  empire  to  his  son  Canibyses,  a  vain,  suspi- 
cioun,  vindictive,  and  cruel  prince,  whose  reign  was  chiefly  distiu- 
fruished  by  his  conquest  of  Kfcypt,  which  he  did  not  loiiff  survive. 
Snierdis,  pretending  to  be  aeon  ofCambyses,  whom  he  had  privately 
murdcrea,  obtained  the  soeptre,  as  the  proper  heir,  for  a  few  months. 
The  impoMtr>r  was  deti'cted;  and  elicit  nobles  freed  tlie  empire  of  the 
usurper,  by  putting  him  to  deatli.  One  of  these,  known  in  histi>ry 
under  the  name  of  Darius  ilystaspes,  was  exalted  to  the  throne, 
B.r.  fi21,  and  the  others  became  his  hereditarr  counsel.  About 
the  seventeenth  vear  of  his  reign  the  Greeks  in  lona  renounced  his 
authority,  and  the  Athenians  sfnt  a  fleet  and  army  to  assist  them 
in  ttieir  efTrirts  to  maintain  their  liberty.  The  united  army  rap- 
tured Kardis  A  srildier  undeiiicncdly  raised  a  fird,  which  rapidlr 
pprf*{id  over  the  city,  and  wholly  c^)niiuin''d  it,  except  the  citadel. 
Vvhen  this  event  was  reftorted  to  Dariiis  he  was  fillea  with  indiinia- 
tion  afrainst  the  (*reeks,  eHpecially  the  Atlienians.  To  confirm 
this  resentment,  he  ordered  one  of  his  servants  to  rei»eat  aloud 
every  day,  at  the  hour  of  dinner,  "  KememU'r  the  Athenians." 
Some  ytmrtk  later  the  iniKhty  army  <»r  Perttia  invaded  (Jreece,  and 
were  repelled  on  the  eelehraU'd  fidd  of  Marathon,  when  the  military 
prowess  of  tlie  (Jreeians  asloniMhed  tlitt  worM.  Darius  probably 
ascrit^ed  the  dis'^mc  of  his  army  to  the  incapacity  of  their  ofTicrs; 
and  he  rexolvcd  to  placf*  himNell  at  tlii'ir  head,  lie,  however,  died 
hnforo  the  jjre;;arationi  for  the  new  invasion  of  Greece  were  eom- 

BiMgoa  Xeex9»  had  ao  toouer  subdued  i\i«  V^v^^v^^*^)^^^^ 


Toond  to  to  ore  hnodnd  •vefib 

nm.    After  be  hid  nilrnid  K 

oTtlieBi"  
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■bu  the  wliola  mnber  of  hii  bra*,  vba  be  u 
■prto,  isdmliBit  •mob,  nnaeh*,  mnn.  iDDbn,  and 

DoMe  difeo^  Bad  fbHWhB  IrliiBDpb  of  Alboa  aod  f  aiida 
horn  almoal  lO  tba  oUmt  ■>>»■  of  Smn  Mt  <o  HnMid 
Peniii.  h>»  BO  panOtl  id  Ibe  feconla  of  Ibc  mfU.  L«- 
[ingof  l^cedvnaa,  wiA  bk  tbivfl  hndTcd  Spartan*,  witb- 
le  irboLe  poinr  of  Peniaf  died  in  the  eoDteet,  ukd  oMaiord 
C  fune.  The  Pcinan  leet  «■  iaUoj^  :  ttw  ainiT  iBtlled 
lod  tbe  vaiD  and  prowl  mnsreh  wilb  diflcBltr  ewaped  tba 
u>  of  tboH  lAoDi  be  had  laa*  hatid  and  deaned. 

ij .v: 1 tbe  loil  of  8m— ■■■- " — '■ — 

nh.  and  Ibe  p 


iT_  bun  tbe  loil  of  Snecelbe  Cnc 


lied  in  fmdi  diextet*.  Aikd  be  wbo  had  •aialT  bonlrt  Ibat 
lonl  gf  Ihe  rarlb  aad  tbe  ocfm,  to  aHeriate  the  aiwaiah  ol 
led  findeand  duBmiontedbop««,eiiTTrDderrd  hnmelf  to  tbe 

life,  B.C.  4M,  *ikL,  after  moideTiiiE  Ihe  ben,  ptoad  Ibe 
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and  ifiandu,  and  g%ve  freedom  to  the  Afiatic  Graekf  to  \\w9  Meordinf 
to  their  own  \%n*.  In  corMeqnence  of  thw,  the  intercoaree  between 
Europe  and  Asia  on  the  one  liand  rapidiv  extended  ;  and  the  Uo* 
fti»M('>t  civilization,  ecifince,  and  arte  of  Greece,  wete  more  wtdelf 
aiffumtd ;  and  on  Uie  other  the  peculiar  principlee,  euiiiom«i,  and 
mannrnt  of  tlie  Amatice  became  more  accuratelf  and  freneniliy 
known  to  the  Kuropcane ;  and  many  of  the  worehippera  of  (h'l 
True  God,  of  the  Are,  and  of  idoU  of  ff^ld,  siWer,  wooo,  and  atone, 
exchan^Ml  idisM,  while  they  aflectionately  mixed  tof^ether  in  the 
armine,  citiee,  and  viilaii^ee.  Thin  change  of  circumiitanoea  waaeef' 
tainly  in  favour  of  the  true  religion,  for  raya  of  light,  bofvever  few 
or  weak,  tend  U)  dinipate  darkneM. 

Could  Artaxerxce  LongimanuA  have  penanally  ioipeeted  all  Ihn 
planmiecretiy  devinKd,  and  the  acta  performed  in  hie  name,  the  vtHt 
multitudes  under  hi^  (government  would  have  had  ample  reaeon  to 
have  hailed  him  aa  their  father ;  for  he  waa  comprefaeneive  in  uii' 
dnratandinfr,  deliberate  in  judf^nent,  and  just  and  gcneroua  in  hiM 
di«po4itionfi  and  conduct.  But  when  we  reflect  on  the  general 
character  of  the  principal  eervantii  of  deffpotic  ffovcrnmenta,  eiipe- 
daily  amonfT  nations  almoHt  wholly  detititute  of  the  Ant  principle* 
of  moralii,  we  have  reaeon  to  believe  tliat  few  of  the  coverruire 
of  liin  nrovincce  rciiembled  him.  And,  thoufrh  not  altogether  irre** 
ponxiblr,  yet  thty  jioiMeMed  eufliciency  of  power  to  prevent,  in 
f^n<-ral,  any  nnrunm  complaint  of  their  injustice,  oppreeeion,  or 
crunlty,  reachinft  liin  earn.  One  email  province  alone  wa^  eecitre, 
during  the  Ktuntfnt  part  of  his  lonf?  rei(ni,  from  many  of  the  calami- 
titin  which  bart>aroii«  ruleri*  very  poenibly  inflicted  on  the  empire. 
JuHna  WAM  fsivour^d  with  native  rulers,  who  had  aepired  to  poWer, 
and  moNt  dilifreiitly  and  faithfjlly  exercieed  it,  eolcly  to  protect  the 
I»popic,  and  promote;,  by  every  means  which  they  could  command, 
the  welfare  of  all  rankii. 

Thi<i  pome  aitcribft  to  the  influence  of  Esther,  the  niece  of  Morda* 
cai.  They  believe  that  Artaxerxes  was  named  by  the  Jews  Aha* 
suerus ;  and,  by  conNequence,  that  the  remarkable  transactions 
recfirded  in  the  sacred  iKjok  that  bears  her  namn,  transpired  in  the 
early  part  of  his  rri^rn.  liut  not  a  f^w  refer  these  to  the  reiirn  of 
his  father  Xerxf^.  All,  however,  agree  that  Kzra  received  his  com* 
misnion  to  preside  over  his  own  people  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  Artaxerxps ;  and  that  he  was  succee'Jed  by  Nehemiah,in  the 
twentieth  year  of  that  monarch,  during  the  whole  of  whose  snbee' 
quffnt  rel^n  be  retained  his  oflice,  and  survived  him  a  nnmber  of 
years. 

The  Old  Testament  was  evidently  completed  durini;  this  kiof 's 

reign ;  and,  aliout  the  same  pfriod,  llerofiotus,  the  first  profane  his* 

torian  worthy  of  credit,  wrot^;  his  celebrated  work.    Other  works  of 

equal,  or  evisn  of  more  value,  may  have  been  written  before  hi* 

age ;  but  nonw  of  them  have  dewnded  to  us.    And  it  maybe  justly 

regarded  as  (jnn  of  the  fint  and  best  fruits  of  thw  (rreat  ana  astonish* 

ing  impulse  which  t)ic  liunian  mind  had  received,  at  acompara* 

lively  rncent  |H>riod,  in  (Jrpere  ami  Asia,  and  which  was,  perhaps, 

diffuKfd  und  /elt,  in  a  less  or  gre.^ter  degree,  over  the  whole  of  tha 

then  known  world.     Fabnloun  IraAW^tm  \*  V\\«»  otX^  ^«bicla  which 

eoat»inm  muy  noiiw  o\  the  alate  o^  VX\«  ^VtV^a^  <A  Inax^Kva4^^^G«is 

trmnmeiioM,  mud  xhv  cvenU  vtViich  •fl«c\«^v\i«TO  v^NoaAi>b^^ 
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iafm  of  HerodotDs.  All  remains  enveloped  by  a  dark  cloud, 
o^h  which  no  eye  can  distinctly  distt  rii  the  light  ot  truth. 
ry  step  to  afiproach  it  occasions  confusion  of  intt'll«'ct«  doubt, 
«ir,  or  scepticism.  If  there  be  one  fact  visible,  it  is,  that  men  • 
larkness  covered  the  earth,  and  thick  moral  darkness  the  people ; 
the  truth  of  this  is  amply  illustrated,  and  iucontrovertibly  con- 
ed, by  the  testimony  of  the  holy  oracles. 

sckoning  fh>m  the  death  of  Joseph,  in  Epypt,  to  the  reigm  of 
us  Hvstaspes,  we  have  a  period  of  about  eiglit  hundred  years, 
ae  which  every  record,  divine  or  human,  leads  us  to  believe 
idolatry,  pertectly  constructed  into  a  system  ot  religion,  was 
blished  in  all  nations,  and  conformed  to  by  every  individual, 
out  suspicion,  or  at  least  without  venturing  to  express  doubt 
1  inutility  or  immoral  and  mentally  dpgrading  tendency.  The 
1  of  this  religion  was  radically  the  same  ever^  where,  aithongh 
he  idols  and  rites  were  not  precisely  similar  m  aspect.  It  was 
,  in  every  case,  exclusively  adapted  to  gratify  the  senses,  and 
ade  every  just  conception  of  the  universal  Creator,  Soverei^, 
Judge  of  the  universe.  The  inevitable  effect  was,  that  mankmd 
I  altogether  as  absolutely  irresponsible  to  the  Supreme  and 
ect  Being,  all-sufficient  to  impart  perfect  blpssedness,  and  inflict 
nceivable  misery.  Such  a  God  was  not  in  all  their  thoughts, 
was  supplanted  by  imaginary  beings,  all  of  whom  were  ex- 
lely  imperfect ;  and  not  a  few  of  those  deemed  most  worthy  of 
■ation,  were  flagrantly  wicked,  partial,  and  unrelenting.  The 
t  of  the  mind  or  affections,  and  general  conduct  of  mankind, 
f  scarcely  an  object  of  interest  to  any  idolater,  compared  to  the 
rvances  of  rites  to  which  no  spiritual  signification  was  attached, 
some  of  the  principal  of  which  were  most  impure,  cruel,  and 
uinary, — such  as  prostitution  of  females,  endurance  of  personal 
ifingH,  and  human  sacrifice.  Thus  the  whole  system  was  evi- 
ly  constructed  to  repress  or  extirpate  moral  feeling,  and  to  per- 
sensual  desircH,  passions,  and  appetites  to  govern  man,  at  least, 
out  any  dread  of  displeasing  a  I^eing  who  had. any  claim  tu 
eme  love,  or  any  right  from  his  nature,  or  even  conduct,  to  re- 
his  votaries  with  aversion,  or  to  refuse  to  grant  his  favour 
Q  they  honoured  the  gods  of  their  country  by  observance  of 
-  ritual. 

hile  morals  were  completely  separated  from  religion,  the  parts 
ts  rituul  declared  indispensable  entirely  discountenanced  the 
cise  of  the  intellectual  powers,  in  relation  to  God  and  his  will, 
subjected  the  worshippers  to  the  dominion  of  the  guardians  of 
itry.    These  claimed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  knowledge  of 
A-ill  of  the  gods,  and  of  having  at  command  never-failing  means 
)tain  this  knowledge,  and  to  dispense  their  favours,  and  execute 
r  wrath  or  vengeance.    By  consequence,  every  man  who  pre- 
nd  not  to  despise  the  gods,  necesdarilv  limited  his  opinions  on 
y  subicct  to  those  communicated  by  his  teachers,  and  his  ac- 
I  to  the  rules  which  they  chose  to  prescribe.     The  multitude 
Z  thus  reduced  to  mental  as  well  as  moral  slavery,  lived  and 
i  merely  to  advance  the  honour  and  interestB^  and  graliW  l\\e 
and  p]ea.9ure,  oft/ie/rre/J/,'Jous  lords.    These,  in  every  nation, 
.jr/j^r/  all  to  whom  the  rovernmQxxt  of  the   nation   was  \u- 
^--Aw^,pnest.,  aaddjyjncr.,  »vLo  monopoli«d  aUVnO^- 
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If>d(;<>  and  all  power.  The  kinii:  ^'t><  aifrnyR  nomiriallf  lh«  b«ad 
or  cliipf  of  all  tUn  oflicera  of  n'li^ion,  and  rH:f:aMioTially,  if  iioC  fn- 
niierilly,  oflicially  )M-r formed  the  duiica  of  hi;:h'prif4t.  Under  his 
rlirectioiif  and  HU|i|iortf*d  with  all  political  and  civil  power,  they 
pretfuilnd  to  preoict  future  events  by  divination,  to  explain  pro> 
diffiea,  interpret  drenniM,  and  to  avert  evib,  or  lo  confer  b«D(rfit«,by 
iiieanH  of  au^i^iiry  and  incantationH." 

In  iiome  caseH,  aa  in  Orence,  according;  aa  dvilirjition  advanced, 
reliicion  waa  ao  far  M*parat«>d  from  polity,  that  iti  doctrinea  and 
ceremoniea  were  entniHti  d  to  prieata ;  and  the  inHtructlon  of  tha 
lawa,  and  the  regulation  of  the  mannem,  to  jieraons  celebrated  for 
wimlom  and  patriotiHm  ;  theae  wre  denominated,  *  wiae  uieo.' 
But  the  former  alwaya  were  expected,  and  indeeil  lioand  to  act  in 
fnibaervienfly  to  the  latter,  by  the  application  of  all  the  apparatna  of 
idoIatrj|,  to  ratain  the  people  in  hiavery.  For  the  opinion  of  Mratw 
wan  univerat^lr  admitted,  *'  that  it  waa  not  poiisible  to  lead  a  pro- 
niiHcuoua  mig|titudH  to  relifrion  and  virtue  by  tihilotophical  ba* 
rari{;upa:  thin  rould  only  lie  eflected  by  the  aid  or  auperaUtion,  by 
pr()<lif(ipN  and  fablea ;  the  thunderbolt,  the  Vfcia,  the  trident,  (he 
Rpcar,  torchea,  and  amoke,  were  the  inatrumenta  made  oae  of  by 
tiifl  founderH,  and  eupportera  of  htatea,  to  terrify  the  ifnioraot 
vul^rar  into  aubjection."  And  that  thi<  metliod  mifrht  alwaya  aae* 
reed,  it  waH  an  univerHal  and  unalterable  rule  to  conceal  frora  the 
vulvar  the  knowhfdf^e  of  tlicr  {r^Hlif,  and  the  peculiar  manner  of 
mnintainin^  iritfrrourae  with  them.  The  principal  natroDa  of  the 
^o(1h  were  all  arrourited  win";  and  thene  includea  the  priests, 
clivincrH,  and  otherM  initiated  into  the  myateriea.  Many  aoppoea 
that  arnoni;  thexe  niyflteriPM  were  included  correct  and  honourable 
con  caption  a  of  the  only  True  and  Livinfr  Uod,  and  of  the  lawa  of 
nature  and  provid(n(>*.  If  mo,  can  we  imafrine  any  depravity  of 
mind,  or  wiokedneaa  of  conduct  more  dreadful  than  the  tiact,  that 
the  moHt  intelli(;ent  claaa  of  men  enpt^ed,  on  oath,  to  retain  this 
knowledge  to  tliemiielvea,  in  order  to  maintain  absolute  aotbority 
over  the  ronHci<;nc'en  of  their  fellow-men,  and  treat  there  M  tlie 
beaHtrtof  theVioId  ?  That  thej  were  iruilty  of  the  latter  crimea,  no 
one  will  deny  ;  but  no  Matrnfactory  evidence  has  been,  nor,  we 
think,  can  l>e  adducr>d,  that  they  eontinned  poaseaaed  of  the  know- 
](f(i(fe  of  the  True  God,  and  secretly  adored  him.  The  metaphorical 
or  allefrorical  phraaeoUifry  employed  by  tliose  called  *  wise*  aaionfi 
the  heathen,  in  their  repreaentation  nt  the  oripn  of  all  thin^,  the 

f;odM,  the  heav«>iiH,  and  the  earth,  NufTiciently  demonstrate  thattber 
lad  no  distinct,  defmed,  and  determinate  idea-*  of  the  one  all* 
perfect  or  alisiifTieient  Deity.  Those  who  tau|:ht  not  that  all 
tliinffs  were  eternal,  ascribed  their  origin  to  a  principle  indetcrib* 
fiMe,  from  whicli  they  asHerted  that  every  thiiif;  in  the  universe 
iiMued, — (rods,  man,  sun,  moon,  and starK,  eartli,  air,  and  aeaa ;  and 
to  which  all  these  things  would  ultimatHly  return.  This  principle 
p«>rvnded  every  Iiein(r  smd  thine,  coniiequently,  every  thin|(  waa  of 
the  same  nature,  and,  in  the  lupse  of  aires,  would  t>e  absorbed  by 
the  prmciplf?  whence  it  emanated.  This  principle,  ori{(inating 
nil  til  men,  liDM  eertninly  no  more  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being 
f}f0tt  Jin/  fifniirnt  of  the  mind  haa  to  a  real  being  or  aabatanoe. 
7'/iff  common  itenint  interpretation  of  i\\ia  «v\n\ni\  \«>  that  all  things 
proeeedod  irom  nothiu^   Mid  would  vltimatoX^  t^^tuXAWKComt^ 
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It  b  tberehre  obriocw  tliat  nothing  remained  to  be  objects  of  iror- 
•hip  ezeept  the  god*,  which  the  wise  multiplied  past  nunibehiif;, 
aoeonlioff  m  their  vaiu  imagioatioiu  or  tlieir  worldly  iuterent 
■a^frested :  and  theee  phaatom*  of  deluded  or  deludiufr  miDdn  were 
•opportedbjaTaataehemeof  impofture,  which  nuhappily  darkened 
tiia  oDdentending,  perverted  the  jadgiDent,  and  demoraliiad  the 
•fictions  of  the  human  race  for  manr  a^ei,  and  atill  ezuita  in  lome 
gnat  nationa,  aublecting  them  to  the  dominion  of  the  prince  of  dark- 
neat.  This  wretched  thraUom  may  be,  in  our  own  time,  witneied 
IB  a  ntutigated  degree,  in  Tartarj,  India,  and  Burmah,  as  it  pre* 
vaiied  in  ancient Sabjlon,  Syria,  Kgypt,  Greece,  and  Kurope;  and 
one  cannot,  without  a  degree  of  wonder  and  melancholy,  survey 
a  not  remote  approximation  to  it  in  Spain,  Italjr,  snd  other  coun- 
tries whose  inhabitants  seem  little  disposed  to  think  that  **  light  iii 
sweet,  and  that  it  is  a  vexj  pleasant  thing  to  behold  the  Suu*'  u( 
ngfateoosnets  and  tmth. 

The  reign  of  idolatry  almost  wholly  limited  the  powefs  of  man 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  arts  to  support  and  destroy  lUe.  Personal 
independence,  in  thought  or  action,  was  anknown.  Nominally 
tiie  will  oi  the  sovereign  was  the  boundary  of  freedom,  but  in 
reality  the  will  of  the  wise,  or  the  priesthood,  alone  swayed  the 
human  race;  for  monarehs  appear  to  have  been  as  completely 
their  slaves  at  the  people.  Veiy  few  of  the  individuals  of  trans- 
cendenC  talents  who  sat  on  the  tluronet  of  this  world  dared  to 
command  and  control  the  wise.  No  one  was  permitted  to  otter  a 
thought  opposed  to  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  arbitrators  of 
kirawledge ;  nor  could  any  one  diange  his  position  or  rank  in 
society,  without  the  consent  of  the  regulators  of  conduct.  Life  and 
property  were  equally  insecure ;  for  the  will  of  the  de«pot,  or  of 
nis  servants  the  wise,  disposed  of  both  as  they  pleased.  Notwith- 
standing this  tremendous  power  of  the  wise,  rational  freedum  was 
as  little  enjoyed  by  themselves  as  by  the  multitude  whom  they 
enslaved ;  for  they  were  not,  by  the  unalterable  rules  of  their  incor- 
poration, permitted  or  expected  to  add  one  thought,  discovery,  or 
art,  to  the  treasury  of  knowledge  conveyed  to  them  by  tlieir  prede- 
cessors. And  as  the  preservation  of  that  treasure  depended  alinust, 
if  not  whollv,  on  tlie  oral  instruction  or  traditions  of  the  wi^e,  its 
value  would  doubtless  be  lessened,  althoufrh  the  quantity  uiipht 
appear  augmented,  every  successive  generation.  Itius  the  world 
exnibited  a  scene  unspeakably  calamitous  and  terrific.  The  mind 
of  the  human  race  was  still  as  death,  while  their  paHsious  ru«:oil 
with  the  fury  of  hell ;  and  their  habitations  were  **  full  of  horrid 
cruelty." 

In  their  history,  according  to  our  apprehension,  the  ca{)tivity  <;f 
the  Jews  whs  an  event  of  the  deepest  interest.  It  ori^inati'd  a 
mi|;hty  under-current  in  the  ocean  of  mind,  which,  thout;h  purhapA 
not  detected,  yft  was  powerfully  felt  at  the  extremity  of  its  shoreH, 
especially  in  Central  and  Western  Asia,  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  ud- 
jacent  reerions.  I'he  men  of  that  generation,  accustomed  to  the 
overthrow  and  ruin  of  nations,  mijjht  possibly  perceive  nothing 
yery  uncommon  or  remarkable  in  the  ctinqufst  and  dispersion  oli 
thf  Jews,  the  conflnf^ration  of  their  bnljr  temple  and  city,  and  l\\o 
desolation  of  the/r  ArourtfJ  land.  But  let  any  candid  aud  eur\g\vl- 
uteJ  mind  redect  oa  the  nature  of  the  trausactioDg  which  v^ete 
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produe«<l  bf  the  miiiiHtry  of  Dtniel  and  bit  eompaiiioDs,  lad  on 
the  infinite  importanre  of  the  nibjccts  apeciflM  in  the  deereei 
proclaimed  by  tne  onltni  of  Nebuchadncuar,  and  he  will  not  bed> 
tate  to  believo  that  thny  were  coniiummately  fitted  to  awaken  tba 
human  mind  to  a  new,  a  rational,  and  iipiritaal  life.  The  abio* 
lute  Rupreuiacy,  HHlf-i'xiHti'ricK,  and  all-rtufndency  of  the  one  Ood^ 
were  announced  in  tli»f  plninnit  and  moatsublime  phraseology  ana 
the  universal  acknoM-lfd,{inent  of  thoae  firreat  and  eternal  truthi 
waa  enforced  by  Hpecial  artrumenta,  which  were  most  appropriate 
to  a)mmaud  tlie  atti;ntion  of  the  ^feneration  to  whom  tney  were 
addrewed.  From  tlie  fact  that  the  authority  by  which  ther  were 
made  known  waa  treated  aa  infallible,  and  the  priwer  by  whica  they 
were  enforced  wan  felt  to  be  irresietible,  and  the  least  exprceuon  oif 
dierefi^ard  of  it  instant  and  inevitable  destruction,  no  one  oonld  n- 
main  unaflect«d  by  the  subjects  placed  before  him.  He  might 
secretly  hate  tliera,  but  his  thouglits  must  have  been  fixed  oo 
them.  The  number  who,  by  these  means,  came,  for  the  first  time, 
to  know  the  True  (Jini,  no  one  can  tell.  It  may  be  that,  throi^ 
Divine  mercy,  many  became,  in  this  sense,  Jews. 

Similar  remarks  are  8ug(;eited  by  the  transactions  of  Darios  tbe 
Mede,  the  Cyaxares  of  profane  history,  and  of  Cynia,  which  rw- 
pected  the  Jewish  people.  Hut  we  proceed  to  notice  the  first  re- 
corded public  exprcMHion  of  contempt  for  idols.  Tradition  favours 
the  opinion  that  the  Persians,  unlike  all  other  ancient  nationa,  were 
at  no  perif)d  i</o/- worshippers,  according  to  the  definite  meaning 
of  words-  However  queationable  this  may  be,  it  is  moat  probable 
tliat  the  princijml  men  amons  them,  as  early  as  Cambyses,  had  be- 
come tma^«- worshippers,  ana  had  thus  returned  to  the  first  staeeof 
idolatry,  when  the  Supreme  Being  was  adored  throu|;h  the  medium 
of  various  objfctv,  acctmuted  symbolical  representations  of  him.  It 
U  only  on  this  Kupposition  that  one  can  believe  in  the  power  of 
that  kiii(r  to  perHuade  his  army  to  rr^b  the  temples  of  Kgypt,  and 
dentroy  them  and  the  various  idols  of  that  country.  I'he  idols  of 
I'henicia  and  of  otiier  kingdoms  were  treated  with  like  indignity 
by  future  I'erHian  kin<;fl. 

Oh  tlie  death  of  ('ambyses,  the  throne  was  seized  by  Smerdia,  one 
of  the  niim'i,  or  wise  men.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  siiapected  or 
known  to  have  supprirted  his  usurpation  ;  for  they  were  all  noaa* 
H.icr<Mi  at  his  death  ;  and  this  tremendous  venfreance  on  the  priest- 
liood  niiiy  have  alTord4>d  opportunity  to  Zoroaster  to  construct  and 
e-4tab!iKli  the  Mvstetn  of  image-worHhip,  which  long  prevailed,  as 
tbi>  nsitioriiil  religion  of  IVrHia.  Tradition  speaks  of  several  religions 
l^ndft't  or  ;»liil(»iU)plii>rs  of  this  name;  he  who  is  believcl  to  have 
nctimlty  exHted,  ufid  to  have  instituted  or  reHtori'd  the  worAhip  of 
the  run  and  fire,  is  r<'ported  to  havK  flourished  in  the  reign  u( 
IhiritiH  Hyiitn4p<>s,whof<urceeded  Smerdis.  I'lu*  idols  of  every  country 
vi'fUMniiiiy  ni'iri'r''{irt-dthHn  Hi'Mpined  bycon(|nerors;  in  so  much  that 
th<>y  di*i'(Mi'ii  It  n"<-e«i4:irv  for  the  Mpcnnng  of  conquered  coantriesto 
rnrry  tin*  Minn  riip'ivp  with  therhief  inhabitants.  Their dfstruction 
by  tip*  I'tTNiiiiiH  wsu  regardi'd  by  other  iiati<ms  with  horror,  and 
|ironoiini'ed  m  rrirn**  nnpttralkjed,  cfilling  for  the  most  ti'mbic  ven* 
gi'iinee  i>r  the  irif\-.  S<'arcely,  however,  could  such  a  deed  have  been 
jie/fonned  in  the  prewnce  of  all  chissi-s  of  the  community,  without 
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fte  thoughts  of  strong  reflecting  mind* ;  and  even  forciblj 
ng;  on  their  Leartu,  the  grrest  and  overwhelming  truth,  that 
were  nothing,  and  were  of  no  service  to  states,  except  to 
md  delude  the  ignorant,  simple,  aud  sensual 
lOtfressive,  and  it  may  be  imuerei-ptible  and  invisible  dif- 
'  tnis  feeling  may  have  enabled  A rtaxerxes  to  aih-ance  more 
d  effectually  than  he  could  otherwise  have  done,  the  liberty 
>wa  to  worship  the  True  God  publicly,  in  all  part*  of  his 

In  past  ages,  whoever  openly  renounced  idols  would  have 

suffered  death.  Conquerors  were  misiiunaries  of  the 
om  they  worshipped,  iifnce  Nineveh  is  di>nominated 
itress  of  witchcrafts,  that  selletti  nations  through  her  whort'- 
id  families  or  tribes  thrriu^fh  her  crafts."  To  maintain  the 
IS  acquired  by  the  sword  and  blood,  thev  eiitabliiUied  idol- 
1  the  whole  system  of  divination,  which  invested  it  with 

undermine  the  judgment  and  brutaliee  the  feelings  which 
lan  to  the  higheU  rank  in  the  visible  creatitm  of  Uod. 
ution  for  opinion  had  shown  itself  in  Asia  immediately 
character  and  conduct  of  the  Jews  were  underMt«>od.  It, 
,  was  not  witnessed  in  Greece  before  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
jius  ;  for  it  was  then  that  independence  of  thought  miini- 
elfin  Kurope.  Anaxagoras,  and  Socrates,  one  of  his  dis* 
ho  far  surpassed  his  master  in  reputation,  ami,  it  is  not 
in  useful  talents  and  mental  acquirements,  certainly  were 
orary  with  Artaxt'rxes.  Anax.igoras  was  not  the  first 
who  investigated  the  truth  of  received  opinions,  audjud<;ed 
>If,  on  the  appearance  of  nature,  and  the  nientsil  n<iwerN<>f 
id  other-i,  j)L'rliap.s,  Iiad -disciTued  the  nysteni  of  (ic'(.'upti<)rt 
.liversally  prcdoniiiiatedl.  But  no  one  biMore  him  in  rt»- 
t  have  Huriiiised,  or  dcclarud,  that  inanimated  Kuhstances 
titute  of  mind,  and  therefore  not  proper  ol)j''«."ts  <jt'  relitrions 

becaiiKe  that  creation  denioustrated  that  its  Anthor  lnu^t 
n  inliniU'ly  iut»'Ilitr'nt  mind.  However  delicient  may  have 
discernment  of  thi*  Infinite  and  the  Kt^rnal,  it  is  ceriaiti 
d  him  to  ridicule  tlie  diviners,  who  prerended  to  revi-ul  the 

the  gods  by  the  phenomena  exliihited  by  dead  or  living: 
or  by  interconr!«e  with  b(  inirs  which  only  e\i:4led  in  tlie 
ion  of  tlieir  devout  or  8ehiut«*re^ted  votariis.  He  con- 
mself  "  born  to  contemplate  the  heavens,"  nesilected  Wia 
id  assumed  the  oO'ice  of  a  pubho  U-aclier  of  plulosophy  in 

The  profane  nature  of  hi.-*  instructions  roused  the  indig- 
f  the  citi/.ens.  He  was  accused  of  reviling  the  gods  and 
li^tf  r^,  and  ionderuned  to  death :  but  alter  an  impriHoninont, 
•nee  \\:h,  throii[;h  the  great  inlluence  and  exertions  of  his 
d  pnpil  I'eriiles,  mitigated  into  a  line  and  banishment, 
•d  tlie  rest  ot'  his  days  in  Lampsacus,  a  famf>U8  city  on  the 
lit,  wht'nce,  hy  the'au'ency  of  many  whom  l:e  instructed, 
larativt'ly  ration;.!  philosuphy  was  very  extensively  dinse- 
ovcr  (Iri'ece  and  Asia  Minor.  Dio^renes  Apolloniades,  sue- 
ini  in  hi**  school  f)r  acaicmy.  and  preiimiiini  to  l"Vxc\vlW 
iths.  w;i>:.  ]/)('•  Jiiii),  cniiijUfllci  to  savt?  \\\i  lilo  \;y  i\\i\\l. 
'.f  /ar  cy-f'/ucl  ;il/  l,i<^  /I/j;|os- jnjjj-.al   i)r.'iV'Ces*s( 
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era  in  the  historj  of  Atbenii  and  of  num."  He  hwl  aeqolred  jotter 
eoncpptioni  than  hb  learned  lostracton  of  the  Creator,  and  of  the 
relativfl  and  Hocial  daUen  of  mankind  :  and  he  felt  bis  perM>oal  ob* 
li^ationii  to  them  and  int<fre«t  in  them.  Probably  it  wae  the  voioe  of 
hiM  tumm:'wncn  or  jxiUp^mmt  in  itn  very  imperfectijenlif^htened  etate, 
thathe  meant  bjthn  dirinespirit«rho,netiaid,coDatantIyattendedhim, 
*' whoiK;  voice,  diwtinctly  h«ard,  never  ex pree^lf  commanded  what  he 
vraii  ituVinaonfid  to  do.  but  frequently  forbade  what  he  had  intended." 
He  was  the  firnt  in  Orence  wtio  had  ever  even  proposed  to  aacertain 
and  HXplain  ttin  principles  of  moralii.  The  rule  of  eoodnet  nniver* 
sally  followed  in  his  time  was  that  **  mifcht  made  right"  Benevo- 
Icnrj;^  intefH'ityt  juiitice,  or  other  moral  excellencies^  were  scarcehr 
viiiible  in  any  class  of  society.  The  learned  sought  wme  or  ussfuf' 
nHNtf  by  invoHti(;atinf;  nature  or  perfecting  the  sciencea  apart  from 
moralrt  or  reWf^um.  This  scene  provoked  the  displcaaureoiSocrates, 
and  hi!  retifilved  to  devote  his  life  to  learn  and  teach  the  duty  of 
man  to  man.  **  He  estimated  the  value  of  knowledge  by  its  atility, 
and  recommended  the  study  of  geometry,  astronomy,  and  other 
sciences,  only  so  far  as  they  admit  of  a  practical  application  to  the 
purprM«)4  of  human  life.  His  great  ob)cct,  in  all  tiis  conferenosf 
and  discourses,  was  to  lead  men  into  an  acquaintance  with  them- 
selves ;  to  onvince  them  of  their  follies  and  vieea ;  to  inspire  them 
with  the  bv«  of  virtue ;  and  to  furnish  them  with  nsefnl  m<ml 


instructions.  Cicero  might,  therefore,  verr  justly  aay  of  Socrates, 
that  he  was  the  first  who  called  down  philotophy  from  heaven  to 
earth,  and  intn>dured  her  into  the  public  walks  and  dommtic  re- 
tirements of  mon,  thatshe  might  instruct  them  concerning  life  and 
manners.  The  moral  lessons  which  Socrates  taught,  he  himsdf 
dilifTontly  practised  ;  whence  he  excelled  other  philosophers  in  per- 
sonal m**nt,  no  less  than  in  his  method  of  instruction.  His  eon- 
duct  was  uniformly  such  as  became  a  teacher  of  moral  wisdom." 
His  viewA  of  Deity  and  the  homage  due  him  by  man  were  most  im- 
perfect, and  lar  from  harmonious!  for  while  he  seems  most  strongly 
disposed  to  recommend  him  as  alone  worthy  of  supreme  love  and 
reverence,  he  approved  by  word  and  deed  of  the  superstitions  which 
debfised  the  human  race.  **  To  unveil  the  nature  of  Deity  was  not 
among  his  pretensions.  He  only  insisted  on  tlie  perfect  ffoodness 
and  perfect  wiii^loin  of  the  Supreme  G.)d,  the  creator  of  all  thin^, 
and  the  constant  superintendence  of  his  providence  over  the  afiairs 
of  men.  As  included  in  these,  he  held  that  everything  done,  said, 
or  merely  wislied  by  m<!n,  was  known  to  Iho  Deity,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  he  could  be  pleased  with  evil.  The  unity  of  God,  though 
im)ili«{(l  ill  many  of  his  reported  discourse)!,  he  would  not  in  direct 
terms  a>isert;  rutlicr  carefully  avoiding;  to  dispute  the  existence  of 
the  multifarious  gndi  fu:knowledi;"d  in  (Ireece ;  but  hestronglv  de- 
nied the  weaknoiMfM,  viecs,  and  crimes  commonly  imputed  to  them. 
H<i  far,  however,  from  proponing  to  innovate  in  f«>rms  of  worship  and 
religious  ceremonies,  so  various  in  the  diflirnmt  Grecian  states,  and 
amirees  of  more  doubt  and  contention  than  any  other  eircumntanon 
Af  )h^  heathen  religion,  he  held  that  men  could  not  in  these  matters 
ifotrrongf  if  thtiy  followed  tUe  laws  o(  Wviyx  own  country  and  the 
fnmtitationn  of  ihmr  forefathers.  He  w^s  i\\pt«^««  y«^\m  \tv  Mkcri- 
^otf,  btfth  upon  th**  public  aUats  a« A  \n  \\\*  ^*.m\\>j .  \\««p*tt»\ft 
^r0  twea  penuaded  that  the  De\ty ,  \>j  ^Mvwa  a\«txa, wi«A%^^Qd* 
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future  to  men,  in  oracleR,  drearoR,  and  all  the  various  nayM  usiuallr 
acknowledged  by  thone  conversant  in  themmted  ocienc«*«if  uii^'ur/. 
*  Where  the  wiitdoDi  of  men  cannot  avail,'  ne  suid,  '  we  nhuulil  en- 
deavour to  pain  information  frcm  the  gods;  who  Hill  not  rf!iim> 
iiitiili^ihle  HJfrns  to  those  to  whom  thiy  are  propitious  '  AtTunl- 
in^'ly,  he  consulted  oracles  himself,  and  he  reirommended  the  same 
practice  to  others,  in  every  doubt  on  important  concerns." 

Notwithstanding  his  conformity  to  the  religion  ot  his  country,  by 
his  rtffiresentation  of  the  pure  and  spiritual  nature  ol  its  gods,  unci 
his  persevering  di8intere^'ted  efiTorts  to  reclaim  the  people  from  vire 
and  profligacy,  he  roused  the  envy  of  the  ])ublic  teachers,  who 
were  supported  by  their  scholars  and  the  people,  by  condemni;i;r 
their  opmions  ana  practices.  He  was  accused  of  blasphemy,  or  of 
reviling  the  gods  of^Athens,  proclaiming  new  gods,  and  curruptini; 
the  principal  youth,  by  selecting  passages  from  Homer  to  enforcH 
anti-democratic  principles.  Though  no  satisfactory  proof  that  he 
was  guilty  of  the  crimes  of  which  he  was  accuiea  was  adduced, 
the  clamour  of  the  people  caused  the  sentence  of  death  to  be  pasm'd 
against  bim.  Had  ne  condescended  to  supplicate  the  rulers  of  the 
city,  he  might  have  obtained  an  acquittal  or  mitigation  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  but  this  he  declared  was  unbecoming  a  lover  of  the  truth — 
a  character  which,  as  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  observe, 
he  was  ambitious  to  exemplify  in  his  life  and  death.  Though  his  per- 
ception of  Divine  truth  was  obscure,  and  his  representation  of  it 
still  more  imperfect,  yet  his  instructions  and  example  subverted  the 
dominion  of  idolatry,  and  from  his  time  it  was  insufficient  to  main- 
tain the  presumptuous  assumptions  of  its  chief  advocates  to  direct 
and  control  the  public  mind,  and  prevent  personal  inquiry  alter 
truth.  Succeeding  philosophers,  however,  were  either  satislied  with 
thi*  knowledge  of  Deity  which  he  had  communicat*><l  to  them,  or, 
alarmed  by  his  fate,  declined  to  denounce  idol-worrihip,  or  expose 
thi;  deceptive  arts  of  its  ministers.  He  left  no  writings,  but,  by 
comparing  his  sentiments  reported  by  those  of  his  Iriends  who 
were  qualified  to  judge  and  worthy  to  be  credited,  with  the  opinions 
of  the  future  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Asia,  it  is  certain  that  not 
one  of  them  entertained  more  just  conceptions  of  the  Trui;  and 
Living  God,  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  and  the  invisible  Htate. 
This  is  manifest  from  the  numerous  works  of  Plato,  the  most  cele- 
brated disciple  of  Socrates,  and  confessedly  the  pliilosopher  who 
was  most  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  religion  and  moraln. 

This  great  philosopher  taught  tliat  there  was  a  Supreme  lieing, 
the  former  or  all  thmgs ;  but  this  Being,  according  to  him,  was 
neither  the  only  eternal  existence,  nor  in  nature  possessed  ol  im- 
measurable perfection.  He  held  that  there  were  two  eternal,  inde- 
]ieudent  causes  of  all  things ;  God  and  matter.  The  latter  was  a 
MilHt;uu'e  without  form  or  quality,  but  receive<l  both  from  the 
former.  Human  reasonings  are  generally  inconsistent  and  contra- 
dictory, ami  IMuto's  wt-re  not  an  exception  He  speakii  of  natur»> 
IMvxitessing  a  pi>wer  capable  of  resisting  the  will  and  operation  of 
)eity,  and  this  he  regards  as  the  ori^'in  and  necessary  C(>ntmv\tv\\eo 
of  e\il  in  the  univew<.'.  "  Jt  cannot  be  that  evil  be  doRlroyeiV,  liot 
theri-  mfMi  a/trmv  bo  Bomethwc  contrary  to  pood.    God  wU\a,  \v» 

^    "'"^^^  ^  "^e  perlection  of  DeUy ,  \)v  Wvc 
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Mwrtiffli  that  Hn  formAd  n  prrfnct  world,  ae<M)rdinff  to  et«mtl,  im- 
mutable patlpniH.  What  in  to  be  undcntood  by  these  nattema  Ium 
Derer  been  dpterminod  by  the  learned.  Some  conaioer  tbem  to 
eonniat  of  ounceptiona  or  ideaii  eternally  exiatine  in  the  Divine 
mind ;  and  otherw,  that  thf>y  mean  innnmerable  nal  beinica,  aabeistinK 
in  God,  and  procnedinf;  from  him,  actually  diatinct  from  him  and 
matter,  but  employed  by  him  tr>  form  aen«ible  thinga,  to  be  eon* 
templatmi  by  rational  \m\nfpi.  The  latter  oninion  ia  obrioualy 
equivalent  to  the  emanationa  from  (lod,  whicu  characteriaed  the 
vain  philosophy  of  the  vriae  men  of  Oriental  countrina.  This  ima* 
fdnation  probably  originated  anothnr  equally  deatitnta  of  tmlli<— 
that  each  material  world  waa  endued  with  a  aoul,  and,  like  the 
matter  from  which  it  was  formed,  eternal.  It  waa  not  therefore 
difficult  for  the  philoaopher  to  believe  that  the  kouI  waa  immortal, 
although  he  auppoaed  it  material,  and  on  that  account  partaking 
of  the  imperfection  and  evil  b<*lonffinff  to  matter.  Henoe  be 
aacribea  tlinevidfnt  moral  defecta  of  the  iiuinan  race  tothe  manner 
in  which  (iod  orif/inaliy  formed  the  univerae,  and  particularly  to 
an  ht'l  of  th^Me  aoiila  in  aoroe  unknown  remote  nenod.  **  God," 
aaya  Plato,  "  separated  from  the  m)uI  of  tlie  world  inferirir  aoula, 
etiual  in  number  to  the  atara,  and  a»ii(rned  to  each  ita  proper  ecleii- 
tial  abode  ;  but  ttiat  thean  bouIm  (bv  what  ni«>aua,  or  for  what  rea- 
eon,  ihjm  not  ap}>«!nr)  were  aeiit  (town  to  tttn  earth  intfi  human 
bfKiieH,  an  into  a  Kfjuilrhre  or  pritori.  He  aacribea  to  thia  cauae 
the  flfpravity  and  iiiiri*'ry  to  which  human  nature  ia  liable:  and 
maintainH,  that  it  in  only  hy  diaeofracitig  itw^If  from  all  animal  paa- 
aloiiM,  and  riMirifr  atK)v»  a<!nHiblH  objccta  to  the  contemplation  of^tlie 
world  of  intiillii^enc),  that  the  af>ul  of  man  can  b»  prepared  to  re- 
turn to  ita  oriifinsil  habitation."  Hia  ayat«!rn  of  inorala,  of  courae, 
contained  no  principle  t^'odinf;  to  humble  man  in  the  preaence  of 
hii4  (*reator,  nor  unv  adequati)  motive  to  rnc^mcile  to  God  a  heart 
alipfiated  from  the  fiolmea^  of  hia  nature  and  lawa,  and  eonsci(»ua 
f>f  Win^r  juatly  fxpoited  tr>  hia  diapiraaure  and  venf^ance.  I'he 
anmofliia  morality  waa  that  **  our  hif;lieht  eood  conaiata  in  tlie 
contemplation  and  knowledge  of  the  flrat  frooo,  which  ia  Mind,  or 
Gofl.  All  tlioac  tliintr<  whii:!i  arc  railed  ii(Hu\  by  men,  are  in  rcalitv 
such  only  ho  far  aa  thi'y  are  derived  from  th«4  firat  and  hifrheat  izotfo. 
The  onlv  power  in  Imiusn  nature  which  can  arqnirea  reatmblanre 
to  the  nuprenie  Uo^ul,  ia  reaafin.  The  minda  of  philoaophera  aro 
fraii|;lit  with  valuable  treaaiiri'a;  and,  after  the  death  of  the  tMidy, 
they  ahall  be  admitted  to  Divine  entcrtainmeiita;  ao  that,  wIiilHt 
witli  the  codA  f|i(>y  are  employed  in  aurvevinf;  the  lielda  of  (ruth, 
they  will  hiok  down  with  roiitempt  upon  the  lollv  of  thoae  who  are 
contented  with  earthly  ahadowa.  (ioodneiia  nno  beauty  conaiitt  in 
the  knowl'-dre  of  the  tirMt  ffood,  and  the  tiriit  fair.  That  only 
which  ia  bisconiin^  ia  (;o<i(l :  therefore  virtue  ia  to  be  puraued  f^r  ita 
own  auke;  and,  beciiiia<'  it  ia  a  l)ivin<>  attainment,  it  ranimt  he 
tau(;ht,  but  ia  tde  |Mlt  of  God.  Il<>  alone  who  Im^  attained  the 
knowled^rn  of  tlic  HrHt  (^mxl  i<4  happy.  Tim  end  rtf  thia  knowledf;:*  * 
jjtf  //;  rejiilfr  iii:ifi  nx  like  to  Go<l  an  tb"  condition  of  Iniman  nature  I 
vriH pnrniit.  'Il.U  AAtncM  coiiaiats  m  \uui\c\\a>.,  ^untiu',  H-.uji.-tity, 
tf-Jnitfrnrir*:  " 
Thn  n;vohii'inu  in  rt-iiir'ujun  iind  m«>ra\  \>T\nc\v^"w  wVu\\\\W^  iV^x^ 
^ujmencvdiu  Urecct',  paaacd  tu  the  u»c\T"\>o'.\*»u«\c\ut\\rt^'<^^'** 
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of  die  RoDUui  cmpira,  impid  m  ]i|^tniii|r,  aftar  the  cxtsiiMon  of  it* 
power  to  Gfeece  uftd  Aria.  Ifc  vrme  eonfetwdly  ■aperfidal,  m  oar 
notice  of  it,  in  ite  natnrt,  and  ineflUHent  to  produce  a  radical  and 
endorine  change  on  the  human  affection*,  in  relation  to  Unii  or 
man.  U  was,  howerer,  ealntary  on  the  intereets  of  true  n>lipion. 
This  ererj  one  ma;|r  discover  wlio  adverts  to  the  lihertv  ofrdi^iuus 
thoughts  and  actions  permitted  from  the  time  oi  Artaxences 
throughout  neaiir  the  whole  known  world.  The  wor^ip  of  the 
True  God  gradnaUj  and  progressively  spread  in  the  empire  of  idols, 
and  multitudes  of  their  votaries  became  ntterlj  regardleM  of  their 
honour ;  and  not  a  lew  Joined  the  qruagognes,  ana  ascended  occa- 
sionally to  the  temple  of  the  Jews,  who  had  been  for  many  oentories 
nniversally  hated  or  despised,  as  the  enemies  of  the  gods  and  of 
mankind. 

Whence  came  the  dim  light  of  truth  which  pardally  illaminated 
the  minds  of  the  original  agents  of  this  moral  revohition  ?  Did 
these  men  possess  talents  transranding  their  learned  predecessors 
who  were  the  very  pillars  of  idolatry  ?  Or  were  they  nMunlly  more 
disposed  to  seek  aftiBr  the  One  Ood  and  Savionr?  No  one  will,  on 
tboe  aeconnts,  pkkce  Anasagoaras,  Socrates,  and  Plato,belbre  Thales, 
Lyeoigos,  and  Sidon.  The  purer  light  of  the  former  had  doubtless 
fikUen  on  them,  as  it  radiated  from  the  holy  fire  of  Moses  and  the 
propheti,  whidi  every  great  event  dit|>ersed  wider  and  wider  over 
the  inhabited  world.  This  flre  the  philoeophors.  influenced  by  it, 
mi^  not  have  perceived,  or  in  flie  pride  or  intellect,  migrht  have 
disdained  to  acknowledge.  Nor  woold  this  be  surprising;  for 
dmilar  has  been  the  mental  condition  of  the  philosophen  and 
kamed  in  the  Christian  age.  Bverjr  truly  candid  man  is  fully  per- 
suaded that  the3r  owe  all  ibeir  superiority  over  the  ancients,  in  reli- 
gion and  moral  ideas,  to  Christianity,  but  few  among  them  have 
discerned  or  publicly  avowed  this  fact.  That  Greece  was  assuming, 
and  Rome  aoout  to  take,  a  new  position  in  relation  to  the  countries 
in  which  the  Jews  soioumed,  at  the  period  when  moral  light  shone 
on  them,  will,  we  think,  be  distinctly  observed  by  all  who  roav 
peruse  the  subsequent  pages ;  and  the  extreme  darkness  in  which 
the  learned  GreeRS  and  Ftomans  remained  must  excite  the  astonish- 
ment of  sJl  reflecting  persons,  who  are  not  strongly  penuiadcd  of 
the  entire  aversion  of  the  hearts  of  all,  and  especially  of  those  who 
deem  themselves  the  exclusively  wise  and  the  prudent  of  this  world, 
from  Jehovah  the  absolutely  perfect  and  independent  Being. 

CHAPTER  y. 
THE  KEIGN  OF  DARIUS  NOTHVB. 

The  death  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  was  generally  lamented,  for 
during  his  long  reign  the  Persian  empire,  in  Asia,  had  been,  on  the 
whole,  prosperous  and  happy.    And  bad  bis  numerous  subjects  t'ure- 
seen  the  calamitous  events  which  were  about  to  fall  on  them,  their 
grief  would  ansurediv  have  been  more  intense  and  unWeTPaA.    '\\> 
the  Jews  especially  his  memory  was  peculiarly  dear,  for  l\\e.v  \w\5l 
^n  uiore  favoured  bjr  bim  thtin  by  any  ofliiB  predecewftOT*.    \i 
th^,  however,  apprehended  that  his  demise  would  prove  teluu^tu. 
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te]  Id  ibr'ir  iDlfTMU,  lYif  piona  •mnnc  th«n  rfoubllMisofm  pcnwived 
abuxidAiti  rrkKin  U*  »dniirr  aiid  kdare  th^  iove  kiid  f*riodn«*Hi  of  the 
C(id  i>f  thrir  f»lLrr*  .  lor  ttir  cutrul  tlimupire  c<intiiiupiHfirii--.«'ral 
yvan  iraxarkaX'W  fkvparultle  to  the  interetta  of  their  uatiou,  and  of 
tbr  tnir  rriu'iijo. 

The  rpral  lamilr  trerr  tbr  fir^t  t"^  t>pfrail  the  loaa  of  their  pnier* 
CMU  an  J  {uat  rbii^aud  iKn-fr>*iin>.  He  had  Irft  only  one  afm,  naniM 
Xmrfc.  P}  hi«  qufvn.  \iu\  arvrutmi  w ma  by  hia  concubinea.  The 
fortiMT  akTiiAftu  tiir  Oinuip  a:iJiiiM  thf  jdjtui  arclaroatinna  of  tlie 
ppitplr.  Ur  a^tprarfc  1  .•  hare  br.  n  mur^  dmpfiiml  to  a^unual  (rratifi- 
c»lji>iia  than  quah6riS  la  lirovrm  a  irrrat  eni]iire.  Him  atubitioutf, 
CTurl,  and  uunaiural  bruttier  Supdiaiios,  takiug  mdvanta;;e  of  hie 
weak  lira  and  fLilIr.  couapired  to  destroy  him.  On  »  fcwtival  day 
tbe  kioe  bad  rrt:rf>d  to  hia  chamber  intixicateil;  be  waa  aooo  fol- 
lowed by  bii  trraebefimi  brother,  led  on  by  Phamaciaa,  one  <^  t)ie 
kinc'i  »^  lurite  eunacha.  They  eawly  murdered  the  kinc,  mad 
Sound  nn  iZiSinilty  to  proclaim  Stifdianoa  hia  aooceaaor.  He  had 
■cmrrrly  t*krn  |K««rauon  of  the  throne  when  he  alao  killed  Baffo- 
nsua.  ibr  mt Mt  faittilol  of  all  hia  fether'a  euuaeha,  and  ooe  reapeeted 
I7  all  the  noble*  and  the  army.  Tbeae  therefore  pladly  Joined  bia 
tiiof her  Ochua,  «  bo  raiaed  an  army  in  Hyrcania,  the  aovemment 
trf  w  bicb  bad  beeii  committed  to  him  by  their  fatlier,  andhaatened  to 
the  capital,  with  tbe  arowed  porpoae  to  r**venKe  the  death  of  Xerzea. 
Havini;  aeiaed  SopJianof.  be  eoudemned  Inm  to  aufier  death  by 
BuiTdcatKiD  in  avTit «,  a  mode  of  pnniahment  indicted  by  the  Pernan* 
on  th^  irmiteat  cnnuDaU,  and  which  ia  thua  deacribed  by  ancient 
wntrn:— "  A  lar  -  quantity  of  a«lie8  waa  thrown  into  one  of  the 
]ar|[e«t  towi-n ;  tbf  i-nminal  was  caat  in  from  the  top,  and  the 
aaliee  were,  by  a  wheel,  turned  pcrpetoally  nrand  Lim,  till  he  waa 
auffocahd." 

Ochua  waa  immediately  proclaimed  kins  in  lev  than  aeven 
montha  after  hia  (ather'a  death,  and  changed  hia  name  to  that  of 
DuriuSt  to  which  hiatoriana  add  AbtAiu,  tlie  baatard,  to  diatinKuiah 
him  from  other  Fentian  emperora  named  Dariua.  The  rei;;n  of  I^rius 
NothiiN,  Mbirh  Iai»t«-d  nineteen  yeari,  waa  far  from  tranquil  He 
firM  had  to  defend  hi«  uowrr  afnuniit  a  f^vat  rebellion,  headed  by 
Arait^i.  one  of  liia  bnitiirra  br  the  »ame  mot>ier.  Thia  priiioe  (onnd 
a  fit  inatnmi^nt  to  fulfil  hia  pfeanur^  in  Artyphi'ia,  ann  of  .M^fpibyiiiii, 
wlio  bad  b<>pii  oiif  f il  the  noblritt  K*rvanta  and  abteat  commandera  of 
tlie  army  of  Artazcrxi-*.  Thf  vyn  waa  probably  atimulated  to  re- 
volt from  admirf  to  p'venirr  thediRerace  and  luflerin^  inflicted  on 
hia  adniirH  fntht-r.     Hf  twire  d*-f'ati^  the  kinii'n  army,  and  would 

C'rhap*  have  finally  triiiiiiplied,  had  not  the  Urreka  in  hia  army 
■en  prevail^  on  by  bribf^  Ut  denrt  him  in  the  third  eni-ounter.  On 
aurreiidcrinc  himwlf  to  the  frcneral,  Artaayraa,  by  whom  he  had 
been  coii(|iifrf^,  bin  life  waa  apared  for  wjtnft  time  through  the  fatal 
pollry  of  the  queen  Parytttin.    Sh«>  {HTNaad«*d  the  kinc  to  delay  tlie 

Kuttintr  of  tlif  ifHiiern]   to  death,  le^t  it  ahould   render  the  rebel 
n/th'-r  He^jt^rtil",  and  thTcby  i»ro!oiij»  the  rebellion.     The  wiMlom 
nlherafivice  Maaquickly  Meen  :  for  Ar<«itPH, on  learninc  tlip  rl>'menry 
aliowi'd  ArtypliiuH,  delivered  hiniHelf  up  to  hia  royal  briitlipf.    Th'n 
aaet'ti  hmvitiff  thun  aurreedml  in  lier  Hnbtl'*  Ncheine  rc>te>i  not  till 
Ar/iJ0  mft^ra  viohnt  atnipKlp  with  ^«*  buAWtN^  a«»»c\Mui,  yielded 
to  hff  entreMiie9p  mdU  put  (o  death  h'labtolUet  aud  Kt\7\\\\u^. 
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Tliiid  occu,.ii'(l  in  8u!  jii{;atinj  or  puniiiliiii;;  with  death  the  real  or 
lupp'Med  rivali  uf  hin  |iu\ver,  who  hved  m  the  provinceri  i(ituaif*d 
nearest  the  ca;iitnl,  the  more  remote  moMt  proimbly  were  left  by  hiiii 
for  a  number  of  veara  to  be  governed  aci-ordni};  to  the  nih'H  preacrilied 
by  tiifl  father.  tii«tory,  at  least,  recordu  no  change  in  Syria,  Jiidra, 
and  Phenicia,  during  thegreati-r  part  of  the  reii;u  of  Darius  Nothuw. 
The  Jews  were  every  where  distinfniiahed  by  their  fidelity  to  Pertfia. 
This  wan  no  universally  known  that  they  owed  to  it,  as  weshuU  s«*e, 
the  singular  favours  conferred  on  them  by  their  future  conquvront. 
By  consequence,  c%ery  thing  known  of  thin  |>eriod  tended  to  tim 
prosperity  of  the  government  of  Judea  while  Nehemiah  lived.  He 
IS  believed  to  have  performed  the  great  act  whii-h  perfected  the  rp^- 
toration  of  Moses'  law,  and  the  last  recorded  to  have  been  done  by 
him,  about  A.hl.  359.^,  K.c.  4U9.  The  correctness  uf  this  date  is 
manifest  from  the  Chronicon  Alexandriuin,  which  contains  the 
fullest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  true  account  of  the  succession  of 
the  Jewish  hieh-priests.  For  if,  as  it  is  generally  understo<jd, 
Joiad  was  high-priest  when  one  of  his  sons  waj  expelled  for  his  pro- 
fanation of  the  temple,  the  last  act  of  Nehemiah  could  not  be  much 
earlier ;  for  Eliashib,  the  father  of  Joiada,  only  died,  B.C.  413.  That 
Nehemiah  survived  him  is  not  doubtful,  but  iiuw  long  is  quite  un- 
certain If,  however,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Judea,  K.C. 
445,  he  appears  to  have  held  tnat  oflicc  more  than  thirty  years, 
several  oi  which  he  spent  at  the  Persian  court,  when  he  could  only 
rule  Judea  by  a  deputy. 

Under  his  able  and  just  administration  for  so  long  a  period, 
doubtless  the  population  and  the  happiness  of  the  restored  nation  of 
the  Jews  greatly  increased.  He  found  them  so  few  and  scattered 
over  the  country,  that  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  people  the  holy 
city  by  persuading  those  in  the  rural  districts  to  cast  lots  to  decide 
who  should  settle  as  citiz'jns ;  and  one  of  every  ten  was  chosen. 
That  the  city  and  kingdom  presented  a  scene  mr  more  animating 
before  his  death,  we  may  reasonably  infer,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
state  in  which  Judea  appeared  two  or  three  generations  later, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  evils  which  it  had  suffered  in  the 
interval.  Many  things  contributed  in  his  day  tu  augment  the  po- 
pulation, and  extend  the  influence  of  his  people;  and  accomplish 
such  predictions  as  that  in  Zech.  i.  16,  17.  '*  I  am  returned  to  Je- 
rusalem with  mercies  :  my  house  shall  be  built  in  it,  saith  the  Lord 
of  ho.sts,  and  a  line  shall  be  stretched  forth  upon  Jerusalem.  Cry 
yet,  saying, Thus  saith  the  Lord  ofhost<,  My  cities  through  prosperity 
iihall  yet  be  spread  abroad  ;  and  the  Lord  shall  yet  comfort  Zion,  and 
shall  vet  choose  Jerusalem."  The  Jews  had  rest  from  all  their  sur- 
rounding hereditary  enemies,  who  quietly  submitted  to  the  Persian 
rule.  The  Tyrians,  restored  to  liberty,  resumed  their  former  com- 
mercial pursuits,  and  were  honoured  by  the  rulers  of  Persia,  who 
owed  t'nem  much  for  the  use  of  their  ships,  when  required  in  war. 
Indeed  they  were  rarely  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  Jews,  from 
whom  thev  received,  in  exchange  for  their  merchandise,  the  most  of 
their  articles  of  food.  The  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Philistinca^  aud. 
Kdoniites  seem  also  to  have  returned  from  the  iiabyloniau  caplVvV- 
U',  and  to  have  multipJ/ed;  but  except  the  last,  these  nationa  inlet- 
lered  not  wucA  mtb  the  affairs  of  the  Jewa.  The  EevDliant)  vrete 
Mo^  m  arcumstaucB  to  do  them  htoh^  ;  for  after  repeated  Wi4 
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mi|rh(jr  flflTortii,  in  wliidi  thry  were  utreti^mird  bj  the  powerfcd 
juMiiitiinrt*  ofthf!  Athi'iiisiiM,  tliffy  wrre  (•oiii|if!iletl  lo  bow  to  PiiniU, 
cxcppt  thoMM  whom  Aiiiyrta>uii  wilhtirKW  to  the  fi*iis,  whirh  wpm 
iiiiU!c«*iwiblH  to  th«*  ynrmuuH.  llpre  the  cliHHfit'ctMl  were  p«riiiittt;H 
to  ritniBiii  in  fH-atie  niaiiy  yrant,  and  the  only  Att^m|it  tliity  niadn  to 
recover  the  IdnKdoiu,  (roui  thi*  tenth  yev  of  Ariaxerxetf  to  the 
elevKnth  of  I>ariiiN,  proved  abf>rtive. 

The  care  of  N'l-liemiah  to  prewfrve  the  parity  of  tlie  tfmple  wror 
ahip,  to  which  alluNion  ha«  been  made,  wa»  the  undeitifcni^  occanion 
of  the  roriipletit  enthbUnhnifnt  of  a  falne  but  iinpoainff  form  ot  tlie 
true  rf'll|(ion  in  Samaria,  which  proved  a  fertilf*  aource  of  ^rief  to 
the  tru«-  wonhippera  of  (Jod,  andf  of  tnuvh  jNfrplnxity  to  the  Jew<, 
for  iwvi'rai  ufge*.  Hamaria  wae  tiie  name  of  the  capital  of  the  Ten 
TribfM  (»f  liirael.  It  waa  aituated  in  a  rich  diatriet  to  whicli  it  cave 
name,  al>oijt  twenty  milea  from  JeruHalefflf  on  the  road  to  Gallic. 
ThJN  (iiittrict  waa  peopled  by  a  mixed  multitude,  transplanted  from 
▼ariou«  idolalrouM  rountriea  in  tlie  Kaat,  br  the  kinff  oi  Aaayria,  to 
Mupply  till!  plaiiM  of  thn  iMraeJitea,  whom  he  had  rarriea  awaj  captive. 
From  tlie  orifrinal  narrative  of  this  people  in  2  Kings  xvn.  Si— 41. 
WA  Inarii  that  on  taking  up  their  renidnnee  in  the  holy  land,  they 
suiTiirpd  much  from  the  inroads  of  beasts  of  prey,  which  they  von* 
ceivifd  to  bfl  a  punishm'*nt  inflicted  on  tliem  (or  their  idolsuvius 
practices.  Terror  impelled  thnm  to  desire  instruction  how  to  wor* 
ship  the  (Jod  of  Israel.  In  compliance  with  their  desire,  the  As- 
syrian kini;  sent  them  a  priest  Itelonging  to  the  Ten  Tribes.  I'ro* 
rably  they  durst  not  have  submitted  to  be  taoffht  by  a  priest  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  Unhappily  their  new  teacher  toui^nt  them  not 
the  true  nature  of  idolatry  or  of  the  true  religion  ;  and  tlie  result 
was,  that,  like  the  Ten  Tribes,thi'r  for  sometime  prdeased  to  wonhip 
the  1  niH  (iod  and  their  native  idols.  It  seems,  however,  probable 
that  they  ha<l  really  become,  or  pretended  to  be,  ashamsd  of  idol* 
worship  l)efore  the  return  of  the  Israelites  from  cantivit^ ;  for  tliey 
then  ex  pressed  a  wish  to  be  cinsidered  one  with  tncm  m  the  wor* 
aliin  ol  the  TrueOod.  Hut  the  Israelites  had  no  confidence  in  them, 
ami  indeed  they  seem  to  have  had  ample  reason  to  suspect  their  sia« 
eerily,  if  we  mayjuflfce  by  their  future  crmduet,  for  they  showed 
themselves  the  nioHt  active  and  most  danfrerous  enemies  of  the  res- 
tored captives.  They  peneruted  them  by  every  means  in  tlieir 
power ;  and  (rludly  received  among  tliem  ever?  Israelite  who  was 
unwilling  to  submit  in  all  things  to  the  laws  of  Moses,  or  who  sub- 
Jerted  liimw'lf  to  punishment  amtmg  his  own  i>eople.  Hut  their 
power  to  Hi'diir^  the  Jews  and  disunite  them  was  com|iAratively  insig* 
nilleiint,  witile  their  form  of  reli|;i(m  was  distinctly  diflerent  from 
that  instituted  by  Mohcs;  for  reiifinous  errors  are  powerless  if  not 
exhibited  in  the  semhUnre  of  truth.  This  defect  in  the  arts  of  the 
Kamaritans  to  injure  the  Jews  wa^  most  probably  supplied  by  tlie 
Sim  of  Klinshib,  the  hi^'h-priest,  when  he  Joined  them.  Ilavinf 
ninrried  the  daughter  ol  hanballat,  the  Persian  governor  of  Samaria, 
his  t'ather-in  law  built  him  a  temple  on  iriouiit  (ierixim,  hitended  to 
rival  that  on  mount  Hion,  and  ot  it  he  wa»  constituted  ths  firft 
high 'priest. 
Thfv  iininorHhln  nvnii  happene-l,  acconling  to  Josephus,  at  a 
Imttff  pfritHl.  Hut  it  in  inoro  prohiiiiU*  that  \w  maAa  %  mistake  in 
chnfaolu§ey  than  thut  (iirre  were  al  dilYvrent  v«v'^uda%V«rtoBk^ 
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nor  named  SanbaDat,  and  that  a  ton  of  a  bifEfa'pneafc  who  aoc- 
detl  Joiada,  also  apostatiaed  and  married  th«  governor's  daughter. 
Joiuda's  son,  called  bj  JosMphus  Maoaaseo,  may,  most  likelr, 
ascribed,  not  only  the  erection  of  the  temple  on  Oe'rinm,  bnt  also 
ae  adoption  ot  the  books  of  Moaea  by  the  Samaritans.    A  temple 
wonld  hare  been  no  proper  bond  of  onion  withont  a  form  of  wor- 
kup ;  and  a  Jewish  high- priest  ambitions  to  seduee  his  countrymen 
to  mutate  his  example  would,  at  ones,  from  policy,  prefer  the  form 

Erescribed  by  Moses.  ^  This  was  eiqpedally  natural  to  nanaaseh,  who 
ad  not  renounced  the  reli^ous  rites,  but  rather  the  moral  restraints 
of  the  laws  of  Moses.  By  these  circumstances,  die  previous  aliena- 
tion existing  between  Ae  Samaritans  and  Jews  was  confirmed  and 
strengthened;  each  maintained  that  they  alone  were  the  chosen 
people  of  God.  The  number  of  Jews  eril-affeeted  towards  their  own 
nation  who  joined  die  Samaritans,  became  so  great  that  they  de- 
nied their  original  descent,  and  insisted  that  ther  were  the  legiti- 
mate deeendants  of  the  patriardis.  Hcnee  tne  fi»male*s  ad- 
dress to  our  Lord  at  Jacob's  well. — **  Art  thou  greater  than  our 
&ther  Jacob,  who  gave  us  the  well,  and  drank  thereof  himself, 
and  his  diildren,  andhiscattie?"  Their  pretenaioiis,  as  well  as 
their  inconqnerable  opposition,  exceedingly  provoked  the  pride  and 
indignation  of  the  Jews,  who  had  the  pleasure  of  conquenng  them 
years  afterwards,  under  dieir  great  leader  Hyrcanus.  He  erased 
their  temple,  but  he  could  not  change  their  nearts.  The  Samari- 
tans continued  to  resard  its  site  sacred,  and  used  it  ss  the  seat  of 
their  national  worship.  This  is  sdll  done  b^  those  who  claim  at 
the  present  day  the  honour  of  being  dieir  le^timate  descendants. 
Thej  are  now  very  fiew  in  number,  and  reside  in  Napoloee,  the 
ancient  Sheebem  or  Sjchar,  a  town  beautifully  situated  about  forty 
miles  from  Jerasalem. 

They  acknowledge  no  part  of  the  Scriptures  inspired  except 
the  Pentateuch,  probably  because  the  other  portions  represented 
Jerusalem  and  its  temple  as  the  exclusively  sacred  seat  for  the  public 
wonthip  of  the  True  God.  The  present  race  poaneas  a  very  ancient 
manuscript,  which  thev  assert  to  be  nearly  3000  years  ola.  They 
respect  tne  books  real  or  apocryphal  of  Joshua  and  the  Judges. 
They  profess  to  look  for  Messiah,  whom  they  regard  only  as  a  man, 
who  shall  assume  the  royalty,  and  make  their  town  the  metropolis  of 
bin  universal  empire.  Tney  show  a  catalogue  of  their  high-priests  re- 
gularly descended  from  Aaron,  and  vaunt  that  they  alone  retain 
the  Hebrew  characters  in  which  God  gave  the  law  to  Moses.  Esra 
they  regard  as  an  impostor,  and  pronounce  cursed  the  characters 
used  by  the  Jews  in  their  writings. — SeeChr.  Teacher  for  Nov.  1839. 

The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  deservedly  holds  ahigh  place  in  sacred 
literature.  Several  of  the  Christian  fathers  knew  and  quoted  it; 
but  it  was  afterwards  lo^t  sight  of  till  Joseph  Scaliger  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  learned  to  it.  The  first  copies  that  appear  to  have 
reached  Europe,  we  owe  to  the  venerable  archbishop  Usher.  Two 
versions  are  extant ;  one  in  the  Arabic,  and  the  other  in  the  Sama- 
ritan c!  aracters.  The  latter,  Horn  observes,  "  was  made  from  the 
Hebrew-Samaritan  text  into  the  Samaritan  dialect,  which  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Aramvan  language.  TYiisvei- 
sion  is  of  great  anti9uiff,  bavinebeen  made  at  least beiore  the  timA 
iiX0ngw3,aad  not  impivbsbfy  before  t&eoopunencementotikie  C\ixw 
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tiati  snt.  The  author  of  tlw  Hftinaritan  vrniiori  in  ankr 
ha«  in  ^ttnernl  ailhere'l  v^ry  rlortply  and  fairhlully  to 
text ;  Ml  that  thin  Vftmion  if  alrntMit  exartly  thi;  rounti' 
wifi'tuul  Hebraw-Samaritan  cnJi^x  with  all  iti«  varioiiH  r*!» 
•howii,  in  a  duprtt)  reaWy  nurnriMinir,  how  vf>ry  carrluily  a: 
I V  the  Hnliriiw  Pentateuch  liM  b'en  eopml  and  preic 
iwniaritanii,  from  t'lc  ancient  tiinea  in  whidi  their 
roaile*  I'he  Arabic  vi'raion  of  the  Samaritan  Fentat 
extant  in  Samaritan  rharact<nif and  waatxrcutrd  byAb 
]"70,  in  order  to  HUpnlant  the  Arabic  traniilation  ol 
Uabbi,  Haadia  Oaon,  wliich  had  till  that  time  been  in  urn 
SamaritanR.  Abu  Maid  ha-i  very  clonely  foihmed  UinSan 
tateuch,  whiMie  rnafJinim  ho  cxprea-iefi,  even  wliere  the 
from  the  Ili*brew  text ;  in  ikinie  in<«tancefi,  howKVfrr,  I 
Walton  and  Haurr  hare  remarked,  tliat  he  haa  borrow 
Arabic  vnrHion  ot  Saadia.  On  account  of  thf  paucity  of 
of  the  oriffiiial  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  BauH"  think* 
will  be  found  i>f  tfjf!»l  uie  in  cr>rrectiiiK  itH  ti'xt.  Some  i 
it  havf)  htfu  pubiiMhfd  by  Dr  Dureli  in  the  'Hfbrew  Te: 
rail**!  Pronh<!CiPH  of  Jatuiu  rt»latin|;  to  the  Twflve  Tribe 
for«l,  I76:i,  4to.)  and  before  him  bv  CaNtt'II,  in  the  fourt 
the  liondim  Poly,;lott ;  aliK)  by  flwiid,  at  liomt;,  in  1' 
and  by  PauUm,  at  Jena,  in  I7M),  m  Hvo."  A  bri«ff  but 
account  o.  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  i*  f;iven  by  Horn 
duction  to  tliR  Holy  Scriptur.  n,  vol.  2.  piip'ii  VS—97.  Hi 
The  roniitructioti  of  a  cfirrupt  Hyutem  of  reli^um  in  th 
the  Jrwh  wan  followed  or  accompanied  by  other  alarn 
The  Kpvptianii,  who  were  never  reconciled  U>  the  Pe 
prepared  to  cuat  ofT  their  yoke,  and  only  waited  an  < 
which  the  feeble  and  diatracted  aidminiatration  of  Dariui 
oouraiced  them  to  expect.  The  leant  evil  which  the  Jewi 
to  drca/J  from  the  revolt  of  Kfrypt  waa,  that  tlieir  count 
ffaveriM'd  and  imp^iveriahed  by  the  Penian  army  on  ita 
country.  In  addition  to  thin,  many  of  them  would  be  < 
the  invadera.  And  if  the  Kiryptianaauecefded  to  rendei 
independent,  it  wa«  moat  probable  tltat  they  would  in 
and  revnnfce  themHelv*'*  on  the  Jews,  who  were  well  k 
moat  faithful  friendii  of  the  Peraiana.  That  such  event 
been  anticipated  by  the  principal  Jews,  to  whom  the 
empire  wan  known,  cannot  bn  iloubted.  Dariua  diiicov< 
the  wiadiim  or  firmneaHol  mind  indiapenMable  in  thcac 
fireftt  people.  lie  permitted  himaelt  to  be  entirely  fp 
directed  by  hU  queen  and  three  of  hia  chief  eunuchs.  ' 
Artoxarea  was  the  mcMt  loved,  honoured,  and  truMtedbii 
who  almost  in  all  things  was  f^uided  by  hia  eounsel.  T 
csnie  intoxicated  by  the  power  with  which  he  was  ii 
nudilv  aspired  to  tlio  throne.  **  He  had  found  Darius'i 
bv  wnich  be  insinuated  himnelf  into  his  confidence.  He 
m\  his  naaaioni,  to  know  how  to  indulj^e  them,  and  g 
prinee  by  their  means.  He  plunf;ed  him  continually 
and  amiiSAnients,  to  inprosa  his  whole  authority  to 
flnP,  under  tlie  name  and  proteetion  of  queen  I'arysat 
wil/Mndphamure  he  waa  the  iiKHii  devuivid  u(  iklave.H^  hi 
Ml/  ib0  aOutw  of  tL9  emptra,  Mid  noUun^  vim  VtaawMX) 
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en."    He  eoald,  in  these  circumitanoe*,  mt  »nj  time,  cat  offhJM 

;,  and  he  believcHd  that  hia  ftppeftring  a  eoDoch  wu  th^*  only  thin§; 

icb  might  indispoee  the  Peniansto  aeknowledee  him  hin  lucGeMor. 
J  reAQve  this  imprearion,  he  wore  an  artificial  heard*  married, 
Old  ttSi^eA  it  to  be  propafrated  that  he  belonged  not  to  the  elaan  of 
eanneba,  although  he  had  deemed  it  expedient  to  aaaome  the  ap- 
pearance of  one.  He  rerealed  hia  dcain  and  object  to  his  wiie, 
who  ^UaeoTered  the  whole  to  the  kin^.  The  traitor  was  seiaed,  and 
ddivered  over  to  the  amiMtiona  and  zevensefnl  queen,  who,  on  ao- 
eoont  of  hia  boldneaa  in  deceiiing  her,  mt  malignant  pfeasore  in 
uillictiiMr  on  him  an  ignonunioas  and  cmd  death. 

This  fortunate  deUveranee  of  the  Ung  from  the  iUal  snare  laid 
for  him  in  hk  palaee  gave  no  stabifity  to  his  throne.  Aniuvhj  and 
niMlIion  were  widdjr  spread.  Lfdia,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
important  prorinees  of  the  empire,  waa  goremed  bj  Plantbnes. 
Be  knew  well  the  weakness  of  tae  unpsrial  Koremment,  and  ra- 
sudved  to  eonstitote  Umaelf  the  independent  king  of  his  province. 
**  What  flattered  him  with  die  hopes  of  snoeeedinff  in  hk  attempt, 
was.  Us  having  ndsed  a  conaideraole  body  of  Ghwum  troops,  under 
the  eommaiid  of  Ljoon  the  Athenian.  l>arins  aent  Tisaaphemea 
agatnrt  this  rebel,  and  gave  him,  with  a  oonaideraMe  army,  the 
commission  of  governor  of  Lydia,  of  which  he  was  to  dispossess 
Fisathnes.  Tiasaphemes,  who  was  an  artful  man,  and  capable  of 
acting  in  all  characten,  found  means  of  tampering  with  the  Greeks 
under  Fisathnes;  and,  by  dint  of  presents  and  promises,  brought 
over  dM  troops  with  their  general  to  his  pwtf .  Fisathnes,  who,  by 
this  desertion,  was  unaUe  tocany  onhiadei^gns,  surrendered,  up'-a 
hia  being  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  his  pardon  ;  but  ii,« 
instant  he  was  brought  before  the  king,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  auf- 
iiocated  in  ashes,  and  aceordinelv  met  with  the  same  fate  as  the  rest 
of  the  rebeb.  But  his  death  aid  not  put  an  end  to  all  troubles  ;  for 
Amorges,  his  son,  with  the  rematnder  of  his  army,  still  opposed 
Tissaphemes ;  and  for  two  years  laid  waste  the  maritime  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor,  till  he  at  last  was  taken  by  the  Greeks  of  Pelepon- 
nesos,  in  lasos,  a  city  of  Ionia,  and  delivered  up  by  the  inhabitantti 
to  Tiasaphemes,  who  put  him  to  death." 

A  fiercer  tempest  burst  on  Egyp^i  ^  province,  if  possible,  of  greater 
consequence  than  even  Lydia.  While  the  latter  country  was  in  a 
state  of  revolt,  AmyrtSPus  left  his^^TW,  for  this  was  the  common  name 
of  the  region  oi  which  Persia  had  not  been  able,  or  at  least  not  in- 
clined to  deprive  htm  of.  The  Egyptians,  being  generally  disaffected , 
habted  to  his  standard,  and  the  Persians  were  specmly  expelled. 
AmyrtSBUs,  havine  been  acknowledged  the  sovereien  of  all  Egypt, 
restored  the  kingoom  to  peace,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Arabians,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  invading  Phenicia.  Hia 
schemes  were  no  sooner  made  known  to  Darius  than  he  resolved  to 
anticipate  him.  In  ordf-r  to  do  this  effectually,  he  recalled  his  fleet 
from  the  Lacedemonians,  whom  it  had  been  appointed  to  aid  in  their 
efforts  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  Greece.  While  his  fleet  pro- 
ceeded to  Kgypt,  he  led,  in  person,  a  great  army  thither,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  it  It  is  probable  that  Amyrtseus  fell  in  defence 
of  his  kingdom,  for  we  find  thathjs  son  Pausiris  waa  appomleOi  bv 
Darius  its  tribotaw^aof^/TfAtTD' 

Vuriag  the  wu  in  BgXpt  the  Anbiana  and  Medea  revoAted^Wl 
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thoj  w(*re  foon  brought  iuto  lubjection,  and  Darint  returned  Im 
triiimph  to  liin  capital. 

'I'lioM  who  p4triiiit  tlipir  aflVrtinim  (o  ««ray  thmr  judirm^nt  nerer 
Ifliirii  wiH<lMtn  hy  (•xppriffiure.  Of  ihiN  Dnriu^'Nothiie  wm  an  example. 
Hn  pnwdoriat-ly  lovnd  or  fcafHcJ  tiin  aucpn  ParyiwtJM.  and  had  not 
courntrt*  to  ri'lime  her  any  tliinir  whicn  itlte  di'iirnd.  Their  vounfrnt 
ion,  (*yruii,  wm  hnr  favourite,  and  hhe  i>af{erly  aouirht  to  f>1ae«  him 
in  a  condition  to  MiirciM*d  immediately  U>  Uin  throne  on  the  death 
of  HiH  father.  I'hiM  induced  her  to  iirevail  on  the  king  to  appoint 
CyrnR  to  the  auprnme  command  of  all  the  province!  of  Aaia  Minor ; 
an  ofBce  which  a  youth  of  not  more,  perhape,  than  sixteen  ^eara  of 
age  could  Rcarcelr  be  supposed  qualified  to  bold  ;  and  this  iiU  con- 
dnct  fully  proved,  and  occaNionra  much  misery  to  the  empire.  His 
hasty  elevation  awakened  and  strengthened  his  ambition^  nnoontroll* 
ed  by  wason.  Dazzled  witli  the  splendour  of  hish  authonty,  to  which 
he  had  been  little  accustomed,  and  Jealousr  of  the  leaat  omUdon  in 
point  of  cernmonial  homsf^e,  discovered  by  a  remarkable  action 
the  secret  of  hiM  heart.  Hroafi;ht  up  from  his  infancy  in  the  reigning 
house,  nurtured  under  the  shado  of  the  throne,  amidst  the  submis* 
•iooM  and  profttraiionH  of  the  courtiers,  entertained  lone  by  the  dit* 
courHeH  of  an  ambitious  mother  that  idolized  hinn,  in  the  aeain  and 
hope  of  empire,  he  began  already  to  afTect  the  rights  of  s^nrereignty, 
and  U)  exact  the  honours  paid  to  it  with  surprising  haughtiness  and 
rigour.  Two  Persians  of  the  royal  family,  his  cousins-grrman  b^ 
their  mother,  his  father  Darius's  sioter,  had  omitted  to  cover  their 
hands  with  their  sleeves  in  his  presiMice,  according  to  a  ceremonial 
observed  only  to  the  kings  of  Persia  ('yrus,  resenting  that  nrtclect 
as  a  capital  erime,  condemned  thfin  both  to  die,  and  caused  them 
to  be  executed  at  Sardin  without  merry.  Darius,  tt  whose  f'ft  their 
relsitions  threw  themselves  to  demand  justice,  was  very  much  alTected 
with  the  tragieni  end  of  his  two  nephews,  and  looked  upon  tliia 
action  of  his  son  as  an  atti'mpt  upon  himself,  to  whom  alone  that 
honour  was  due.  lie  resolved  therefore  to  take  his  government  from 
him,  and  orden'd  him  to  court,  upon  the  pretext  of  being  sick  and 
having  a  deiiire  Ut  Ki;e  him."  On  his  arrival  at  court,  his  mother 
•uccerded  to  reconcile  him  to  his  father,  and  to  maintain  him  in 
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This  was  an  unhappy  nvent,  e4;>e. 
V  to  Athens.  The  preceding  goveniors  oi  I'erHJa,  in  Asia,  had 
led  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  in  Ureece,  by  assisting  the 
Weaketit  st.ites.  Hut  he  adopted  a  diflerent  policy  ;  and  bv  profuse 
expenditure  enabled  the  Lacedemonians  to  conquer  ana  subdue 
the  Athenians,  by  which  the  celebrated  i'eloponnesian  war  was  ter- 
minated, and  the  (inTians  united  under  Hparta,  whose  rulers  soon 
attacked  Persia,  apparently  in  the  confidiut  hope  of  overthroiriii|( 
the  empire. 

AlMiut  this  time,  R.r.  404.  Darius  Nothus  was  seized  with  diseaae, 
which  soon  terininnled  fatallv.  The  queen  had  attempted  in  vain 
to  prevail  on  him  to  declare  ryrus  hissuccpsH/ir,  instead  of  hiselder 
brother,  named  ArHSci's.  The  latter  alt<;nded  his  father  in  his  ill- 
neitH,  and  earnei>tly  desired  him  to  say  hy  what  means  he  had  u) 
kuccMi'iiJIy  rei^rtied,  that  hi*  ini|;ht  imitate  his  example,  and  be 
hJ«'H'ei|.  J  lie  uiiHwer  di'serves  to  lie  recorded  in  letters  of  gold*.  "  I 
Aat/'  *'vf'r  tlotv  to  iht*  b<'St  of  my  knuw\e(Vv^«%«  whatever  religion  and 


Oar  dMt  MbMpNt  of  tlM  n%B  or  Dwf  at  MflMiBliy  AvTC  dial 
■•ay  w«D  cdotttM  Jmti  of  tht  Wmt  ordcn  oioac  lMir«,  u  this 
pflriod,  beeooM  well  ksown  to  tbo  ORoks ;  far  maMtadM  of  both 
BotfoM  MTvod  ad  mioBBd  t0mtb«r  fa  tbo  PMiiaB  aimiai.  And  m 
1IO  Imow  tiiat  tbo  Join  ii«M  diiltawaMicd  at  thio  tfaio  W  thoir  oor- 
taet  raUfiooii  aad  mofol  pftadplei,  tbo  traofoUfloo  Boot  bavo  beon 
■Mm  osMBahrolv  kaowa  la  Soiopo  tboa  ia  aaj  tonaer  ago.  Doto 
aot  tihfa  oapport  tbo  opiaioa  wijiiiHd  of  tbo  traooririB  of  tbo  mt 
bapfwoaioBt,  at  ttili jpoiiod,  ia  wodaa  pblbMopbj,  la  oar  brief  i»- 
vioir  of  IdoiatrTaadplilloeopbTia  chapter  tbird  7  It  may  be  proper 
to  add  bom,  nat  ftoetaiee  le  me  aahreradly  ackaowhdfced  faetra- 


aeat  ia  Ihie  nobio  work,  which  wao  etMdllf  paiaaed  bf  bio  dtedplo 
Flato.  Howaa,  Hko  Mtho  cltiMaoofAtfamo,  ooeaeioaanjaeo^ 
diir, had  aiado aiaay  camaeigao, aad  wia  pwoeatia  moay aattiee; 


""*'  ""^ly  niaByoMapai|Bo^aaa  wiapioetatta  moayiattlee; 
ooBoeqani0j  bo  auy  have  bm  aamlo  oppoituaitr  to  aeqaifo  koow- 
ledao  of  the  Jowieh  people,  their  dSaraeier,  priarqilee,  eod  nlip^ ; 
ma  blfl  oapaeWei  ttted  him  to  appiaeiate  them.  Bappr  bad  it 
been  had  ho  eeeithod  auna  diUfradjfov  Dfriao  tialh.  aad  am  Ii« 
mltod  hie  fweerch  afaaoet  whoUj  to  the  pfiadploe  mleh  aierelj 
ooBtribato  to  eeeaia  maa*e  tempord  bepamim  m  the  varioae  rela* 
lioaa  of  thie  Mb.  In  Aie  alla&meBtbo  indeed  Iw  aarpeoMd  aU 
Mateaehen  aad  the  PofM  philoeophefe  of  preeeding  aeneraHooa. 
teeratee  waa  ant  to  dmdi  aboat  tbtao  ymn  alter  toe  death  of 
DmriaB.  Biewmerwae  a  oealptor,  aad  ho  iiat  learned  and  excelled 
hi  tbia  tndo;  bot^  OiMon  ia  reported  to  haire  taken  bfan  oat  of 
Ue  iMber^  wop,  from  tho  admimHon  el  hie  fiao  geaiae,  and  the 
opiidon  ttat  it  wae  ineoaeirteat  9or  a  yoou  amn  capable  of  the 
gieetoet  thioge.  to  ooatiBae  perpetaallT  empwved  apoa  etooe  with 
a  ehiaeel  in  hu  nand.  He  became  the  dieciple  or  Arehelaoe,  who  con* 
eeived  a  gm^  aileetion  for  him.  Arcbebua  bad  been  pupil  to 
Anazagoraa,  a  very  celebrated  philoeopber.  Soeratee'  firet  atndy  wae 
phynee,  the  worke  of  nature,  aod  the  movement  of  the  heavena, 
Btara,  and  planeta,  according  to  the  cuitom  of  thoee  timet  in  which 
only  that  part  of  philosophy  waa  known ;  uid  Xenophon  aeenrea  ue 
of  bia  being  learned  in  it  Bnt  after  having  found,  by  hia  own  ex- 
perience,  how  difficult,  abetroee,  intricate,  and  at  the  same  time 
now  little  oeeful  that  kind  of  learning  was  to  the  generality  of  man* 
kind,  he  was  the  first,  according  to  Cicero,  who  conceived  the 
tiiooght  of  bringing  down  philosophy  from  heaven,  to  place  it  in 
dtiee,  and  introduce  it  into  private  houses ;  humanising  it,  to  use 
(hit  ezpreesion,  and  rendering  it  more  familiar,  more  asefnl  in 
common  life,  more  within  the  reach  of  man's  capacity,  and  appl^* 
ing  it  Molely  to  what  might  make  them  more  rational.  Just,  and  vir« 
tnons.  He  found  there  was  a  kind  of  foU^  in  devoting  the  whole 
vivacity  of  hie  mind,  and  emploving  all  his  time  in  inquiriee  merely 
cnriouB,  involved  in  impenetrable  darknras,  and  absolutely  incapable 
of  contributing  to  human  happiness,  whilst  he  neglected  to  inform 
hiroeelf  in  the  ordinary  dutiee  of  life,  and  in  learning  what  is  con* 
formeblc  or  oppoeite  to  piety.  Justice,  and  probity, — in  what  forti> 
tude,  Umperance,  and  wisdom  consist,— what  is  the  end  of  all  go- 
vernment, what  the  rules  of  it,  and  what  qaalitiea  are  neceenry  iox 
commanding  and  raliojr  weJJ/'  Sociatee,  on  the  whole,  auruaaaed. 
his  contemwvariar^  ae  Aria  the  purity  of  hia  liCe  ni  in  YiiiViiow- 

0  8        ^ 
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dieth,  jAt  h\n  inflexible  adlmrenee  to  what  he  deemed  t] 
renden  his  memory  melaocLoly  dear  to  all  true  philofopbt 


CHAPTER  TI. 
BnON  OF  ASTAXEBXE8  WfEMOR. 


The  moat  |>roroinent  nabjecta  of  the  hiatorfr  of  the  chord 
or  hie  arovred  wombipners,  are  not  tlieir  usual  conduct  an^ 
nary  events  which  befell  tht  m,  but  their  moitt  remarkable  de 
and  reformations  in  the  true  religion,  and  thoM  deed*  by  w 
lectively  or  individually,  the  power  of  faith  was  displared 
and  those  providences  which  mostsipially  discovered  tliati 
the  ppculiaroljects  of  the  Divine  rare  and  protection,  i 
jC'Cts  are  overlooked  or  contemned  by  mankind  generally 
common  historians  write  onlv  for  their  instruction,  and  U 
their  applause,  tliey  bring;  before  them  only  those  thinm  w 
know  will  interest  or  please  them.  It  is  not  therefore  surpr 
we  have  little  direct  information  of  the  state  of  the  Jews  in 
ioirs  of  the  heathen  historians  of  Greece  or  Rome.  Now,  i 
and  Romans  were  the  exclusive  recorders  of  the  even 
transpired  in  thf)se  times,  we  could  uot  expect  that  they  i 
form  us  of  the  relifrious  state  of  the  Jews ;  and  when  they 
concerning  their  political  state,  wc  may  conclude  that  uotn: 
kind  very  striking  had  occurred  amonf(  them.  This  remar 
to  all  the  histories  extant  of  the  latter  kinfrs  of  Persi*.  J 
the  Jewish  historian,  passes  wholly  over  thirty-one  years  of 
of  Artaxerxps  Mneinon,  doubtless  because  he  found  no 
record  which  he  judged  worthy  of  preservation  respecting 
nation.  It  is  therofore  probable  that  the  Jews  had  hith< 
tinwd  to  prrisper,  although  nut  under  native  governors,  c 
tlie  Persian  king,  aM  in  the  previous  interval  from  their  rea 
In  the  thirly-second  year  of  Arsaces,  known  in  histor 
name  of  Artaxerxfs,  one  incidif;iit  noticed  by  Josephus  sli 
a  foreigner  was  their  governor,  and  ruled  over  them  witt 
respect  to  their  laws,  at  hast  when  obedience  to  these  a 
his  views,  and  that  the  Jews  were  still,  as  a  nation,  rigid  i 
of  the  ritual  laws  of  Mo»<es.  On  that  year  Joiada  the  hi 
died,  leaving  two  sons,  Jonathan  and  Jeiiufl :  the  formei 
father's  legitimate  succeHHor,  and  held  the  ofhre  about  tl 
years :  but  he  owed  hiit  a<-tual  f»f>HseRMion  of  hiw  oflirial  dif 
to  titness  to  perform  its  dutie«,  but  V)  (he  religious  7/f at  of  hi 
Jesus  or  Joshua  wa<«  antbitioos ;  and  having  acquired  tli 
ahip  of  Bagoas  the  Persian  governor,  he  obtained  from 
promise  of  the  higli-prieitt's  oflicf;.  On  the  death  of  his  fi 
claimed  the  ofilce,  and  in  an  altercation  with  his  brothei 
the  temple,  he  received  a  stroke  from  him  which  occasii 
instant  death.  The  jjovenior  appears  to  have  lie'-n  in  tli 
fAtr  timm  of  thi»  melnnrhoiy  and  wickttd  deed,  and  lias 
i//0  /ew/fle  to  oneertBiu  its  reality  *,  fur,  \u'C«tT<\'mv;  Ui  Josi'p 
^^^ptvt  of  §o  gmt  •  criine  wu  incredible,  oue  to  ctxx<A  la^ii 
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iumng  nerer  been  committed  by  the  Greeks  or  Barbariana.  Ba^oaa 
kttempted  to  enter  the  temple ;  this  roused  the  indignatioa  ot  the 
OQultitude,  who  were  filled  with  horror  at  the  thought  of  the  sacred 
place  being  defiled  by  his  presence.  On  being  repulsed,  he  ex* 
claimed,  **  Have  you  had  the  audacity  to  perpetrate  a  murder  in 
your  temple,  and  now  refuse  me  admittance  r  i^m  I  not  purer  than 
the  dead  body  whose  blood  pollutes  it  ?"  Filled  with  wrath,  he 
resolved  to  punish  the  whole  nation,  and  demanded  that  henceforth 
they  should  pay  a  certain  sum  to  Persia  for  every  victim  which  was 
ofiered  for  sacrifice  daily  iu  the  temple.  The  oppressive  law  was 
enforced  during  the  life  of  Artaxerxes.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  this 
was  the  only  oppressive  act  of  Bagoas'  administration  ;  for  a  man 
who  conceived  nimself  at  liber^  to  dispose  of  the  chief  office  of  tlie 
religion  of  the  Jews  would  not  hesitate  to  advance  his  own  interest 
by  every  possible  means  which  he  considered  expedient  Indeed, 
his  tyrannical  government  was  perhaps  the  cause  of  the  first  and 
only  revolt  of  the  Jews  from  the  Persians ;  for  this  happened  very 
soon  after  the  murder  of  Jonathan.  If  Bagoas  the  Jewish  governor 
was  the  eunuch  of  this  name  who  was  a  ciiief  favourite  in  the  next 
Persian  reign,  he  could  have  no  sympathy  with  the  Jews,  and  was 
qualified  by  his  great  talents  to  inflict  on  them  great  injury,  by  means 
which  he  could  easily  make  appear  to  his  sovereign  as  ju>t  and 
necessary,  so  that  they  could  have  no  hope  of  redress  by  an  appeal 
to  the  Persian  court. 

Though  the  Jews  are  scarcely  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers 
concern mg  the  Persians  iu  the  long  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemuii, 
yet  several  great  e\'ents  of  this  period  had  more  or  less  influence 
on  the  interests  of  the  true  religion.  This  feature  seems  stron^rly 
impressed  on  the  first,  and  perhaps  most  momentous  event,  the 
conspiracy  of  Cyrus  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire. 

The  talented  Paryuatis,  the  mother  of  the  king,  retained  her  in- 
fluence notwithstanding  of  tlie  death  of  her  husband  ;  and  to  se- 
cure it,  by  false  accusations,  the  employment  of  assassinators,  or  by 
Eoison,  she  removed  from  the  palace  all  whom  she  hated  or  feared, 
lut  our  object  requires  not  the  detail  of  the  intrigues  or  sanguinary 
deed.s  of  the  court,  which  were  common  enough  in  Persia  almost 
always,  but  were  unparalleled  while  this  demoniacal  princess  swayed 
the  minds  of  her  husband  and  son.  In  compliauct*  with  her  solici- 
tations, the  former  on  his  death-bed  had  assigned  to  Cyrus  the 
p»*rpetual  government  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  latter  acqun'sc^d  in 
tliat  arrangement.  Rev(  rence  tor  God,  and  love  and  Iriendship  to 
man,  have  never  been  regarded  by  historians  indispensabl*  to  tiie 
formati«)n  of  a  great  and  perfect  monarch  ;  they  estimate  human 
character  by  exterior  accomplishments  rather  than  by  moral  exitl- 
lente:  this  accounts  for  tlie  too  illustrious  character  given  of  yovuig 
Cyrus  by  Xcnophon,  not  from  report  but  from  personal  knowledjif. 
"He  was,"  he  saya,  "  in  the  opinion  of  all  that  were  acquaint  d 
with  him,  after  Cyrus  the  Great,  a  prince  the  most  worthy  ul"  tlie 
supreme  authority,  and  had  the  most  noble  and  most  truly  royal 
soul.  From  his  infancy  he  surpassed  all  of  his  own  age  in  every 
exercise,  whether  it  were  in  managing  the  horse,  drawing  the  bow, 
throwing  the  dart,  or  in  the  chase,  in  which  he  diHtmpn\a\\ed  \\"\ra- 
self  once  by  lof^htiagaud  killiug  a  bear  that  attacked  him.  T\\o?« 
%draatseea  were  exalted  in  bim  by  the  nobleness  of  h\l  »k\t,  Mi  CU- 
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when  be  had  an  opportunity  to  do|^)od  to  his  subjects;  but  be  iraa 
nnore  inclined  to  peace  tban  war.  Ue  wait  tbiTtriure,  huwtrver  wur- 
thy,  not  fitted  to  advance  or  maintain  the  (!li>ry  of  the  ^reat  rm- 
pire.  Thus  aecretly  reasoned  the  emiflsarieit  of  CyruA,  nhoni  thi-y 
pronounced  truly  d»>8erving  of  the  throne  of  hia  celebrated  aticLb- 
tor,  whose  name  he  bore. 

Cyrus  had  been  the  most  efficient  instrument  by  which  the  Lace- 
demonians had  subdued  the  Athenians  and  all  Gri'ece.  He  tou^ht 
their  aiieiatance,  and  they  instantly  gave  urderi*  to  their  fleet  tojnin 
his,  and  to  obey  Tamos  hia  admiral  in  all  tilings.  In  the  mt* an- 
time,  to  deceive  hia  brother  and  the  Cfjurt,  he  sent  him  grie\uus 
complaints  against  Tissaphemes,  and  besoaght,  in  the  must  sub- 
missive  language,  his  majesty's  protection  and  aid  to  reduce  to 
obedience  an  unfaithful  servant  This  was  his  avowed  purpose  in 
preparing  a  fleet  and  army  far  exceeding  what  was  necessary  to 
conquer  the  provinces  in  revolt  The  troops  consisted  of  thirteen 
thousand  Greeks,  which  were  the  flower  ana  chief  force  of  his  army, 
and  of  an  hundred  thousand  regular  men  of  the  barbarous  natiou'i. 
Clearchus  the  Lacedemonian  commanded  all  tlie  Peloponuemau 
troops,  except  the  Achaeans,  who  had  Socrates  of  Achaia  lor  their 
leader.  The  Boeotians  were  under  Proxeues  the  Theban,  and  the 
Thessalians  under  iMnemon.  The  barbarians  had  Persian  eenerals, 
of  whom  the  chief  was  Arisus.  The  fleet  consisted  of  thirty>tive 
ships  under  Pythagoras  the  Lacedemonian,  and  of  twenty  tive 
commanded  by  Tamos  the  Egyptian,  admiral  of  the  whole  fleet. 
TiKsapherues,  riehtly  judging  that  all  these  preparations  were  too 
great  for  so  ^mall  an  enterprise  as  that  againnt  I'isidia,  had  set  out 
post  from  Miletus  to  give  the  king  an  account  ot  them.  This  news 
occasioned  great  trouble  at  court,  and  Artaxerxts  hastily  attsembled 
a  numerous  army  to  meet  his  brother. 

Cyrus  having  urdfn>d  the  fleets  to  sail  along  the  const,  left  Sardis, 
and  marchi-'d  with  his  army  towards  the  upper  provinced  of  .Ania 
Minor.  The  army  knewniMthur  the  occasion  (<f  the  war,  nor  inid 
what  countries  they  were  poinp.  Cyrus  had  only  causcl  it  to  be  pivcn 
out  that  he  should  act  against  the  Pisidians,  wliu  had  inteHtcd  liis 
province  by  their  incurrtions.  In  his  proi^rebs  ho  luade  it  U\>  sole 
application  to  win  theaflections  of  the  Greeks,  by  tr«atinj  tliem  with 
kiiiriiie-8  and  huujanity,  conversing  freely  wiiti  them,  and  ^iviijt: 
eliv-ctual  orders  that  tiiey  should  want  for  nothing.  He  advanced 
continually  by  great  marches.  What  troubled  hiiii  most  on  the 
way  ^vas  the  pass  of  Cilicia,  which  was  a  narrow  defile  between 
vfry  high  and  Kte('|i  mountains,  that  would  admit  no  more  thanonr; 
carriage  to  pass  at  a  tiiue.  Syennesis,  king  ot  the  country,  pn-parcd 
to  di-:])utc  this  passage  with  him,  and  would  infallibly  have  sue- 
ceodea,  but  for  the  diversion  made  by  Tamos  with  l.i-.  lleet,  in  con- 
junction with  that  of  the  Lacedemonians  To  d^jiVnd  the  coasts 
ai;ainHt  the  insults  of  the  fleet,  Syennesis  abandoned  that  iiuportaut 
post,  which  a  nmall  body  of  troops  might  have  made  pood  a^am.-t 
th."  trreatest  army.  When  they  arrived  at  Tarsus,  the  Greeks  refusfd 
I'l  march  any  farther,  riplitly  suspecting  that  they  were  iuteiidcd 
.iL'JiMi-.t  tlie  king,  and  loudly  exclaiming  that  they  had  not  entevvl 
iritii  the  service  unoii  t!  ;it  vt'Uoit'ion.  t'/^'archus,  who  comm'fViu\>:.> 
tin  Ml,  had  oct.-fi'.i-  u  fnruH  hia  nddross  and  abjlitv  to  sliile  \\\\9,  c  lii- 
wotroa  ia  jtj  birui.  A  t  iJKt  La  made  use  of  authority  aud  loxcvi ,  ou^ 
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with  verv  little  sucmm,  and  deiiiiti;d  therefore  from  an  open  oj^mmI- 
tion  to  their  sentimcnte.  He  even  aflected  to  cntHr  ioto  their  vieirt, 
and  to  nupport  them  with  liii  approbation  and  credit  Hi  de- 
clared jiubliclj  t}iat  he  would  nfjt  separate  himself  from  them ; 
and  a<lviiif  d  thnm  to  depute  persrms  to  the  prince,  to  know  from  his 
own  mouth  afrainst  whom  they  were  to  be  led,  that  thejr  micht 
follow  him  voluntariU  if  thej  approved  his  measures ;  if  not,  that 
they  mi^ht  demand  tiis  permission  to  withdraw.  By  this  artful 
evasion  he  api>eased  the  tumult  and  made  them  easr,  and  they 
chose  him  ana  some  other  ofl&cera  for  their  deputies.  Cyras,  whom 
he  had  secretly  apprised  of  every  thing,  made  answer  that  be  was 
goin(^  to  attack  Aorocomas,  his  enemy,  at  twelve  da3rB  march  from 
thence  upon  the  Euphrates.  When  this  answer  was  repMtted  to 
them,  thou((h  they  plainly  saw  against  whom  they  were  going, 
thev  resolved  to  proceed,  and  only  demanded  an  angmentaUon  of 
their  pay,  which  the  prince  readily  granted.  The  information  soon 
after  that  he  was  marching  against  the  kin|[  occasioned  some  mur- 
muring, which,  however,  magniAcent  promises  silenced,  and  called 
forth  the  strongest  expressions  of  satiMaction  and  Joy. 

The  army  of  Cyrus  met  with  no  serious  interruption  till  they 
reached  Cunaxa,  about  twenty- five  leagues  from  Babylon.  Here 
they  were  opwnied  by  nine  hundred  thousand  of  the  Tojal  army, 
commanded  by  Tissaphrmes,  Oobryas,  and  Arbaces.  Inree  ban- 
dred  thousand  more,  under  command  of  Abrocomaa,  arrived,  not 
till  three  davs  after  the  battle,  which  terminated  in  the  des^  of 
Cyrus,  and  the  destruction  of  the  greater  number  of  his  friends  and 
soldiers.  In  the  beginning  of  the  battle  the  enemy  was  routed  by 
the  tirewks,  and  Cvrus  was  proclaimed  king ;  but  the  fierce  ardour 
of  the  vict4)rs,  and,  it  is  said,  their  imprudence  in  pursuing  a  fleeinff 
enemy,  prevented  them  from  reaping  the  fruit  of  their  victory.  As 
soon  as  the  Oreeks  learned  that  Cyrus  was  slain,  they  sent  deputies 
to  Ariaiis,  his  Persian  general,  to  ofler  him  the  crown  of  the  em- 
pire. He  approved  not  their  scheme,  because,  ho  saud,  many  Persians 
more  distinguished  than  he  was,  would  never  submit  to  nim.  He 
reqiieritiKl  them  to  join  him  in  the  night,  and  march  along  with  his 
army  next  day  for  Ionia.  In  the  meantime,  Artaxerzes  sent  a 
herald  to  the  Greeks,  demanding  them  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
Their  only  answer  was,  that  they  expected  *' Peace  in  continuing 
here,  or  war  in  marehin^.  It  became  not  the  defeated  to  ref|uire 
the  conquerom  ttt  submit."  Thev  avowed  that  they  would  rather 
die  than  resign  their  libertv.  Tnat  nh;ht  they  made  a  covenant 
with  ArifPUH,  which  wa<«  solemnly  confirmed  by  saorifieing  a  ram 
and  a  bull,  a  wolf  and  a  boar,  in  whose  blood  tlie  Greeks  dipped 
their  swords,  and  the  PemiaiiN  their  javelins. 

On  their  route  to  Kabylon  they  htui  found  no  provisions  for  seren- 
teen  days  ;  this  sufHeiently  justified  Arifl>U4  in  tiropostng  to  return 
by  another  way.  On  the  evenin<;  of  their  first  day  s  march  heralds 
from  the  king  niched  them  pro|KHitig  a  treaty  or  peace.  The  re- 
■ult  wa4,  that  on  SM'earing  thnt  they  would  commit  no  injury  in  the 
countries  throu(;h  whidi  they  travelled,  they  were  pertiiitt«Hi  to  pro- 
ceed, ai«  soon  as  TiNsaiiherneM  was  primared  with  his  tr(unt%  to  re- 
turn with  them  to  hi<«  govornioKnt.  riiin  oreMiotied  a  delay  of 
m0r0nl  wrfkn.  Thti  iUrvM  parties  marched  t<n;<ther  for  a  few  wk^Ics, 
aotwittiMtaadiog  occuMivBu  quarreU  aibout  yioNmoua  «>\id.  ^uod. 
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Mune  tlie  Ti^R.  and  the  prent  city  of  C\Tne  they  arrived 
iver  Zabates.  The  Grepks  had  often  rt-amm  to  ra»p«ct  that 
liana  planned  their  deHtruction.  But,  while  they  n  gted  here, 
ernes  succeeded  in  allaving  their  suspicions ;  and  prevailed 
rchus  and  the  chief  leadiers  to  meet  him  in  his  tent  They 
been  lone  there  when  they  were  murdered,  and  some  troo)is 
were  ordered  to  scour  the  country  and  destroy  every  Grt  ek 
ley  could  find.  The  Greek  aroay ,  on  discovering  the  treachery 
elty  of  their  pretended  friends,  and  the  loss  of  their  oflicers, 
(rwhelmed,  and  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep.  In  the  middle 
ght,  Xenophon,  a  young  Athenian,  and  afterwards  Uie  illua- 
ithor  of  the  work  which  has  perpetuated  his  fame  and  that 
•mpanions  in  arms,  went  to  some  of  the  surviving  ofTicers, 
m1  them  to  call  immediately  a  council  to  decide  how  they 
act;  for  there  was  obviously  not  a  moment  to  delay, 
lis  his  own  speech,  and  adverts  to  the  speeches  of  other 
s  of  the  council,  which  was  held  in  the  presence  of  the  sol- 
leaders  were  chosen  in  place  of  those  who  had  been  seised 
•d ;  and  the  whole  army  resolved  to  set  fire  to  their  tents 
iaf^eif,  and  retaining;  only  what  was  absolutely  neces^sary,  to 
fie  following  morning,  whatever  might  be  me  conduct  of 
ceitful  and  barbarous  enemies.  They  were  pursued,  and 
repel  not  onl^  the  croops  of  Tissaphernes,  but  also  those 
hHtood  them  in  some  of  the  countries  through  which  they 
I.  After  many  days'  trials,  and  inexpressible  sufferings 
the  interior  of  Asia,  passing  the  Euphrates,  the  sources  of 
is  and  the  Araxes  or  Phasis;  thev  traversed  the  region  of 
lybeM,  and  at  length  were  compelled  to  ascend  a  very  lofty 
n  named  Tecqua,  wh(  nee  they  first  beheld  the  ocean.  The 
■)  observed  it  shouted  loud  for  joy  for  a  considerable  time, 
alarmed  Zenophon,  for  he  dreaded  that  the  vanguard  was 
,  and  hurried  to  support  it  The  further  he  proceeded  the 
rue  more  distinct,  the  sea !  the  sea  I  and  joy  and  delight  suc- 
he  alarm.  But  when  all  had  reached  the  summit  of  the 
n  nothing  was  heard  but  a  confuted  noise  of  the  whole 
ryinp  out  together,  the  sea  !  the  sea !  whilst  they  could  not 
rom  tears,  nor  from  embracing  their  generals  and  officers, 
•n,  without  waiting  for  orders,  they  heaped  up  a  pile  of 
ind  erected  a  trophy  with  broken  bucklers  and  other  arms, 
they  advanced  tnrough  the  mountainous  country  of  Col- 
(1  rested  thirty  days  near  Trebisond,  a  Greek  colony  on 
ine  Sea.  Here  they  performed  their  vows  to  the  gods,  that 
ght  regain  their  own  country  ;  and  for  thirty  days  they 
id  with  great  joy  the  games  in  which  they  deliphted.  Ships 
icured  to  send  by  sea  to  Greece  their  women,  old  and  sick 
d  supertiuous  baggage,  and  the  rest  proceeded  by  land.  Of 
lo  had  survived  the  battle,  forty  horse,  and  three  hundred 
o  were  Thracians,  had  surrendered  to  the  king  of  Persia.  Ten 
d  had  conimeiiccd  the  retreat;  and  of  these  eight  thousand 
Ircd  arrived  safe  in  the  vicinity  of  Greece,  after  a  march  of 
an  two  thousand  three  hundred  miles,  in  a  hundred  aud 
wo  days.  This  retreat  is  unparalleled  in  the  annaU  ot  yiw» 
leed  no  enterprise  could  be  formed  with  more  va\ouT  wva 
nor  conducted  with  /n  ore  prudence,  uor  executed  vittiOiOW 
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■neeeM.  Ten  t1ioiifian<l  m^,  fivp  or  mx  hundrt^  leai^Mf  from  tbefr 
ovrii  (!f>imtrv,  who  have  loMt  th«;ir  ^cjutraltt  and  hnnt  ofTiCffre,  and 
find  thr-niHi^Ivri*  in  thn  h^art  of  the  i*ii«;rriy'N  vni>t  RRipirt*,  undf'rtalM, 
in  thfl  HiKht  ol  a  virU>riouii  and  niiineroUH  army,  with  the  kina  at 
thn  liHiui  of  them,  to  rHir«f  throiii.'h  thi;  H<*ntothi«  «mipir«,  and,  in  » 
roanrif  r,  from  thH  cntcH  of  bin  palnri*,  and  to  traverae  a  vaat  extent 
of  unkrtoM'n  c-.ountricfl,  almont  all  in  arms  SK^inat  thenn,  witbont 
beinf;  diMirifiycd  by  llin  (troHpcrt  of  the  innumerable  obatat'lea  and 
daii((er»  to  whirli  ihifv  were  every  moment  ezfKMed  ;  paaaea  of  riven, 
ofmotintainH  and  dniilfw  ;  open  altai:kH ;  aecret ambuacadea,  fromtlie 
people  upon  their  ronti* ;  famine,  almoat  inevitable  in  vaatand  deaert 
nti'ionn;  and  alniv"  nil,  the  treachery  they  had  to  fear  from  the  troopa, 
whoNeemed  tohermplnyed  in  eHCf>rtin|;  them, but  inrealityhadordera 
to  de4trov  tlicm  ;  (or  ArtaxerxeN,  who  waa  aeniiible  how  much  tlia 
return  of  thoHe  (Jreekn  itwo  their  country  would  cover  him  with  dia- 
irraAe,  and  decry  <he  umjeHty  of  the  rmpire  in  the  eyeaof  all  nationa, 
had  left  nothing!  undone  ti>  prevent  it ;  and  he  detinil  their  deatme- 
tion,  aayii  IMutarch,  m(»re  paii<iionat<'ly  than  toconouer  Cyrun  him* 
a<;lf,  or  U>  preaerve  the  wivereipnty  of  hia  eMtatea.  Thoae  ten  thoa- 
aand  m(*n^  however,  notwitliatanding  ntt  many  obataclea,  carried 
tlieir  pTMnt,  and  arrived,  throufch  a  thouaimd  danfrer^,  victorioua 
and  tnimipliant  int/i  their  own  country.  Anthony  lonir  after,  when 
pumued  by  ihe  I'artliianM  almfMit  in  the  name  country,  lindiDfr  him- 
•elf  in  like  danirer  cried  out,  in  admiration  of  their  inviucibla  rft> 
lour.  Oh  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thouMandl 

The  expedition  of  the  Oreeka  under  Cynia,  their  triumph  In  the 
batt!e  of  ('unaxa,  and  their  (florioiiN  retreat,  had  an  influence  on  the 
future  deatinieri  of  m:in  perhapM  incalculable.  Thf-ae  eventa  wera 
doubileaa  more  univerMally  known,  in  that  aije,  than  any  of  the 
fonner  achievementM  of  the  (Ireeka;  and  while  by  themtliat  people 
were  atimulated  by  the  rnoNt  powerful  pawiiona  of  rerenfee  on  the 
Peratana,  and  thimt  for  military  renown,  and  confident  aaaurance  of 
their  ability  to  conquer  the  world  ;  their  name  hecnme  almoat  aoA* 
cientto  cauaea  panicin  any  arniv  aentto  ciniXnuA  with  them  in  battle. 
The  (Jreciana  ha<l  aeen  the  weakne^a  of  the  f'eniian  ]»ower,  and  be- 
came convinced  that  itconttiated  almo«twhollyinpride  and  vanity;  in 
wealth  and  RenHuality  ;  in  luxury  and  voluptuounneM;  and  that  the 
Peraiana  were  almowt  deatitute  of  phvMical  and  intellectual  vi){our. 
They  lofiked  on  them  henceforth  without  dread,  and  were  fully  pre- 
pared Ut  follow  any  one  who  appeared  qualified  to  lend  them  to 
eomtMt  for  univeraal  empire.  V  rom  thin  time  the  Pendan  emperors 
trembled  on  their  throne  ;  and  the  name  of  Oreece  made  the  heart 
of  tlieir  princea  and  chief  men  faint.  All  who  felt  iutrreat  in  the 
alTairH  of  the  world  were  now  aolicitouM  to  acquire  the  laniruafe  of 
thia  narrow  upot,  and  an  accurate  knowled(re  of  ita  fKilitical  atate. 
It  waa  a  phenomenon  more  wonderful  than  mankind  had  ever  wit- 
nea<ed ;  and  ^vnty  auccea^ive  year  paved  the  way  for  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  accomiiliMh  the  prophetic  word,  that  (Jreece  ahould  be 
conMtituted  th«  third  ^reat  empire,  by  whoae  deeds  he  mii;ht  in  due 
time  unfold  his  iiecret  purpoaea  reanectinf;  hia  own  univeraal  and 
et^rna}  kingdom.  1'he  fierce  four-iieaded  leopard  of  Macedon  wae 
mhakinfe  himt^lf  in  hia  den,  and  waa  ouly  rehtrained  by  inviaible 
ageacr  from  going  forth  at  once  to  detoui  ihft  ^M  \nm  q€  Medift 
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riflmpherneH  ntnraed  to  Asi*  Minor  investad  with  power  equal  to 
it  which  lifld  been  conferred  on  Cyrus.    Thin  uncommon  reward 
his  services  a^inst  that  prince  was  enough  to  make  his  presence 
rible  in  the  eyes  of  all  ranks  who  had  supported  Cyrun,  and 
Me  included  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  provincfs. 
ese   immediately  applied  to  the  Lacedemonians  for  protection 
tn  the  raf^e  of  their  governor,  and  for  asMistance  to  preserve  their 
>rty.    The  latter  fulfilled  all  their  wishes ;  and  this  they  did  the 
re  soalously  from  their  knowledfreof  the  superior  talents,  nut  most 
principled,  and  savaf^e  conduct  of  Tissaphemea,  who  was  justly  re- 
ded tne  most  danf^erons  enemy  of  Greece.    This  war  prevailed 
years  from  B.C.  399,  and  spread  to  a  wide  extent  much  misery 
the  fine  refpons  of  Ionia  and  other  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
K-'ians  had  maintained  their  hi{(h  cnaracter  for  wisdom  and  bra- 
y  ;  but  their  resources  became  exhausted,  and  compelled  them 
make  adishonourable  peace,— a  result  t<>  be  ex  pected  when  Sparta 
eived  not  the  support  of  the  other  states  of  (ireece,  especially  of 
I  Athenians,  whose  happiness  she  alwayi  envied  almost  as  much 
Hhe  intoiiseiy  desired  tne  ruin  of  Persia.    By  the  treaty  which 
icured  thin  peace,  the  (Grecian  cities  in  Asia  whose  liberty  Greece, 
en  united,  had  compelled  the  PerHiaos  to  grant,  were  dei-lared 
irelv  dependent  on  the  Persian  king,  and  with  them  the  Gre- 
n  iHles  ol  Cyprus  and  Claaomene.  This  treaty,  however,  Athena 
1  all  the  cities  ol  6re(>ce,  except  Sparta  and  those  subject  to  her, 
ignantly  rejected  ;  and  Mere  consequently  more  desirous  and  de- 
iiincd  tiian  ever  to  resist  the  mighty  power  of  Persia.    Opportn- 
'  to  gratify  their  ardent  wishes  was  soon  afforded  them  by  the 
•mes  which  the  great  king  proposed  to  prosecute ;  and  those  we 
1  see  had  a  visible  tendencv  to  extend  the  kiiOM  ledge  of  the  true 
ion,  and  deeply  to  affect  the  intoreMtsol  the  cho^rn  people. 
V  bv  autiiul  ihiand  ot  Cyprus  was  assigned bv  the  recent  treaty  to 
ing  ot  PerHia,hut  from  the  pnnperuus  condition  in  which  it  was, 
>»arly  perceived,  that  to  nciiuire  the  powwssion  called  for  the 
lyment  of  no  ordinary  nie:iiirt.   A  Phenician  who  had  usurped 
rone,  and  Huhjected  the  whole  island  to  Persia,  had  been  sue* 
I  by  Kvai'oras,  a  descendant  of  Teucer,  of  the  island  ol  Sala« 
lio,  nt  his  return  from  Troy,  after  its  fall,  had  built  the  capi- 
^licli   he  named  Saluitiis,  after  the  name  of  his  native  land, 
'as  had  bei  n  carefully  educated,  and  early  became  distinguish- 
•ngst  the  youth  by  the  beauty  of  his  aspect,  the  vigour  ol  his 
iid  more'  by  the  modesty  and  innocence  of  his  manners, 
vere  the  greatest  ornaments  rf  that  age.    As  he  advanced  in 
le  greatest  virtues,  valour,  wis<lom,  and  justice,  were  obser- 
riphten  in  him.     He  afterwards  carried  these  virtues  to  so 
10U8  an  lieight,  as  to  give  jealousy  to  thos"  that  governed  ; 
reived  justly  that  so  shining  a  merit  could  not  continue  in 
irity  of  a  private  condition  ;  but  his  modesty,  probity,  and 
.  r-a^sured  theii,  and  they  reposed  an  entire  confidence  in 
wliicii    he   always    aiiswereo    by    an    inviolable   fidelity, 
ver  meditating  their  expulsion  from  the  throne  by  vio- 
'eachery.     A  more  justifiable  mcHns  cfjnducted  him  to  it; 
jvideuce,  a^  Isocraten  fiavs,  preparing  the  wnv  for  him.  On« 
•t7/W  eitixeaa  murdored  the  person  upon  the  throut,  Mftd 
fd  to  teise  Erafforas  aud  to  rid  himMU  of  him,  in  Old« 
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to  ler.urfl  the  crown  to  hiinmlf;  but  llisit  |iriiic«  etmpinfr  hMptf- 
•utt,  ntiired  to  Solon,  a  city  of  (^ri«:iai.  Him  iiani^iiiiifiit  wm  ■<>  ftf 
frorn  abatini;  liirt  courai^i*,  that  it  |£uv<!  him  ttfw  yigimr.  Atteu'li»d 
only  with  lilty  followerN,  (litt*!riiiiiit*<l  lilcH  liiiiiH4<!f  tocon(|uer  or  di«, 
)i«  retiiriif^  to  Kalamiii,  aiwl  ex|»ell<;d  th«  uaurpKr,  tlifiu;'li  aufiport' 
ed  by  tliH  creriit  and  protectiou  uf  tite  kiii^  of  i'«riiia.  Haviuir  re* 
e«tai)li«h«d  liiinnKirin  Salamia,  heiwxm  rt»iidfrml  hiii  iittlH  kiii(;d'im 
mottt  flouriMliiru;,  by  hJN  application  to  thi*  r«ii"f  of  Itin  iiubjcM:t>,  and 
by  |)roti;ctin((  tliMrn  in  all  ittinK«,  ((overiiiiii;  tliHin  vriili  JimticM  and 
bffiiMvoleuc'',  inakirii;  them  active  and  lubfinouit,  aiid  by  inapir* 
iiiK  them  with  a  taMtc  for  the  cultivation  of  Und,  the  bretfJing 
of  cattio,  commerce,  and  uavi((atioii ;  he  formed  them  aUo  Utt 
war,  and  led  them  conijuerorn  Irom  city  to  city.  But  many  of  tlie 
('ypriotM  biid  no  inclination  to  aubmit  to  hia  irovernnient.  Theaa 
•ouKht  the  aid  of  Artaxerxea  to  opiH>iM  liiai,  and  h<s  liMtmed  to 
iue<'t  their  wiahes. 

DuriiiK  hiH  war  with  the  Lacedemonianti,  ArtaKerxi^  had  made 
extrHordinarveiTortatorai^e  a  fleet;  and  for  thie  pnritone  had  many 
people  einpioyed  in  the  [K)rtM  of  IMienicia  in  builifutf;  ahiiHi,  and 

trof-uriiif;  Hailorv  accuHtomed  it)  naval  war.  The  war  with  S^i>arta 
)*iii{{  ovr,  orderM  wcreitenttothc  itervantM  (if  the  kiuff  of  Fer«ia  in 
IMienicia  io  rctifw  and  auirment  thi'HC  workH  ;  and  a  flinst  waa  pre* 
yutKii^  roiiHiittiug  of  three  hundred  i;all«'ya.  TiribaMU«,  a  Ferriian 
of  the  hlKlii'tt  rank  and  ^'reutefit  reputation,  wa«  apjHiintM  a^lmi* 
ral,  to  Ih?  aNHiHti'd  hy  (Ia<iH,  hin  Mon-in-law.  The  invading  ^rmy, 
aniounlini;  to  three  hundred  thouHaud  men,  waa  commanded  by 
Oroiitei,  who  wan  a  koo- in-law  of  the  k'ltm.  Kvasorae,  notwith* 
atundinc  the  aid  afl'ordi'd  him  from  Athena,  Kgypt,  and  other 
dominiouH  dixafTected  to  I'eriiia,  had  no  means  of  prevt-ntinfr  *uch 
a  mifjliiv  army  from  lundini;  on  hin  inland.  Jlin  ileet  ecarovlf 
cxci'ediMJ  one  hundred  (ralley;*,  and  hi*  army,  twenty  thouHami. 
]{ut  he  made  a  noble  reMirtttmce ;  and  when  forced  to  yield  and 
reHifjii  ('^pruM,  WHH  ackn(mled{;ed  kin;'  of  Salamiii,  ita  nietropoli*, 
on  condition  of  an  annual  trihiite.  lie  Nurvived  thin  event  about 
twelve  yean*,  and  waH  Hucccidivl,  It.r.  373,  by  hia  aon  Nicocletp 
who  proved  worthy  of  hiH  noble  detH'ent. 

The  two  nreccdiiif;  warn,  eMiieciully  the  latter,  wa  may  be'i^e 
occaHioned  tiie  r<fli(;ion  of  the  JewM  bfin(r  niore  fullj  known  than 
hith'rto,  U>  muny  thouKand  Mubj<-ct;f  of  hernia  ciilect-^d  ulrooat 
in  the  vicinity  o(  Jeruii:ilein.  It  ih  nwMt  nrobahle  that  they  pro- 
cured, hy  riioni'v  or  by  force,  the  nriiiripal  pnrt  of  their  prttviriiona 
from  Jiidea.  'I  hat  rountrv  wsm  tlie  u-.ual  urmnMY  to  hupply  Tyre 
and  iltf  de[ir>nden(:ieM ;  anJ  nowhere  eUe  could  the  IVrrtiatiH,  en* 
pi^;''d  in  buildinf?  the  HliipM,  or  aiii<;mbled  to  sail  for  the  Urecian 
aeaa  or  for  ('yprurt,  mo  conveniently  find  the  provi«iona  indiapeneable 
tit  the  execution  of  their  plaiiM.  Some  of  them  may  have  known 
the  JewM  who  Mrjjourned  m  tlifir  reMpective  countrien,  and  niu«t 
have  felt  deiiirouM  to  tiehold  the  temple  and  ita  acrvice,  of  which 
tliey,  doubtleaa,  had  often  h^ard  tlumi  MfK'ak  with  rapture ;  and 
many  more  would  be  led  to  view  tlii*iii*  NrcncM  in  the  courwe  of  their 
joumevM  to  procure  HUpplieH  to  the  navy  and  army.  While,  how- 
evtfff  iuny  iui>;ht  thuH  obtain  an  nrcuriite  conception  of  the  form 
mnd cnretuon'itm  o(  thu  reli^'ion  of  tlti*  J^wh,  then-  iw  a  strong  pro- 
MAt'lit/  tlimt  tbey  beheld  nut  iu  Uie  moHi  fikVOUti[b\ft\%Vii\itA  vumH 
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ee;  for  an  »nfN-ilot«»,  relat.-d  liy  Jo»*pIiii'!.  (ailvrrtiHl  to  in 

),)  tDdicHtPH  that  the  priosthuoil   wa8  fm-fttly  de^'eiiermtvil 

Je  dajm  of  Nttluiniah  ;  and  we  have  reanuii  tn  KU:<(j>H:t  that 

opie  woold  rf.s!*mbh:  them,  in  accordance  witli  th>*  proverb, 

i  people,  like  prieittt." 

ill  the  nntionai  decleneionn  of  Tiirap],  they  were  visited  by  ad* 

y ;  and  the  circuniHtances  in  which  they  were  now  place<l  may 

inflicted  on  them  much  sufferingi.  If  the  then  Peraian  t^jvernor 

iagoas,  who,  twelve  years  later,  appears  to  have  diMpofied  as 

.eaiied  of  the  hi^h-priest's  office,  he  would  not  henitate  to  tuni 

is  personal  advanta^re  the  orders  from  his  court,  to  procure 

1  Jndea  materials  and    provisions  for  the  fleet  and  army. 

ler  despotic  governments  the  power  of  the  f^ovfrnors  and  in- 

jr  officers,  csneciaJly  in  the  provinces  remote  from  the  throne, 

Jo  good  or  evil,  is,  perhaps,  to  us  inconceivable.    The  governor 

esiKinsible  to  none  out  hw  sovereign  ;  and  the  subordinate  offi- 

8  to  none  else  except  to  the  governor.    If  the  latter  mutually 

ree  to  prey  on  the  people,  who  can  save  them?    The  difllcnity 

reach  the  throne  of  de-tpots  iu  ^nerallv  almost  inRurmoun table  ; 

d  the  more  overwhelming  the  opprpHsfon  wliioli  the  hiibJKcts  pu- 

ire,  they  arc  rendered  the  leiM  ablo  to  coinniaiid  meaiiH  by  which 

ley  may  lay  their  p-ievanccs  before  the  sovcreifin.    On  the  sup- 

oaition,  therefore,  that  Artaxerxes  had  still  governed,  asi  in  the     / 

arly  part  of  his  reign,  with  sacred  respect  for  benevolence,  justice, 

ind  truth,  the  provinces  of  Pheuicia,  Judea,  and  others  adjoining, 

.-ould  scarcely  etfcape  extreme  distress,  while  the  preparations  for 

war  were  chiefly  (;oing  on  among  them.    Many  of  the  community 

would  be  forced  to  Korve  the  king,  and  mucfi  of  the  property  of 

tlie   countri»>i<   would   be   forcibly   taken    rather   than   puruhui>ed. 

'1  liose  and  siinilar  evils  would  be  chiefly  and  peculiarly  fi'lt  by  the 

Ji!WH,  who  were  little  disipn^t'd  to  fight  in  the  armies  of  foreignerK, 

ftiiil  who  had  no  reifources  to  look  to  beyond  their  own  productions, 

fir  tliev  were  not  a  commercial  people.    But  beforr  thin  pi-ridd  the 

a<Viiiiiistrution  of  Artaxerxes  hau  become  exceedingly  corrupt»*d, — 

I'lii  cy   and  expediency,   not  truth    and  justice,  directed   »U    his 

rii.  asure^.      He  had   overcome   Greece  more  by  money   than  bv 

arfim :   her  chief  men  hsul  been  bribed,  and  the  people  betrayed. 

M."  .1.  relvfd  and  put  to  t'-  ath  Home  of  the  most  able  and  immt  Hteij- 

h  t  of  liii)  HtTvant-!,  merely  from  sunpicion  that  they  meditated  evil 

a  '.liTiit  him.      Hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  it  he  attained  the 

<•!■;.  rt  of  hisf  inrttructions  to    hisservantH  in  Phenicia  and  Judea, 

le  would  not  inquire  ]iarticularly  whether  the  inhabitants  were 

j.riifj.jted   or  enslaved,    recompeuHed    for   their   goods   or   robbed. 

'I'.iat  all  the  prt»viiicefl  of  the  empire  in  Arabia  and  Syria  wert-,  at 

tl.^-.  tiirie.  tvraiini.-M'd  ovi'r,  maybe  inferred  from  the  fact,  that,  not 

I  ■  ::  alterwards,  they  rebelled  ;  ajid  th«' hiifleriiitrsof  the  Jews  must 

l...vt.  be.-n    extrernelv  severe  before  t!iey  joined  the  rebellion;  for 

t'  i-v  hud  alivavrt  clufifthiil  fervent  gratitude  and  love  towards  the 

I'.  .Vans.     The  Tyriann  were  already  prepared  to  cast  oil"  tlie  yok.;, 

f.r  thi-y  alTordiHl  secret,  if  not  open,  assistance  to  Evagorus  in  his 

Ijin  i-.irable  d. -fence  «)f  Cyprus. 

From  I",  r.  :Sj*|,  evirit  succivdnJ  event  whose  prominent  ^e:\\\uo« 
fitronirly  iml/'^fl/'''/  tlmt  tin*  frrsinn  ernpire  was  more  Vike\y  to  \>« 
hruU-b' up  tbati  eatubli.-Ued  or  rxa/ted  by  Artaxcrxed  Mu«a\ou. 
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H«  wtf  Alwayn  more  efninent  for  eoang«  to  encounter  dsnfMni  asd 
dIflicuitiHN,  tiiaii  for  wisdom  to  foreMA  and  pivpare  aftainet  tbem. 
Tliif  defect  tit  Iiim  chnrader  exposed  the  feeDleneiMi  ol  his  govern- 
ment, and  tlireaten«*d  the  Iom  of  hi«  hontiar  and  hU  life,  in  hi*  at* 
tempt  tfi  Hutidue  the  CarduNianc,  who  had  renounced  bis  aatlioritj. 
Their  unproductive  country  lav  between  the  Kuxine  and  CMpian 
aeaa ;  they  were  a  poor  and  rune  |>eople,  but  6erce  and  aocuatonied 
to  predatory  war.  The  king  placed  bimiielf  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  twenty  tliouHand  honta  and  three  hundred  thousand  foot,  and 

{>roceedfd  to  their  country.  Kvory  kind  of  provision  S'ton  failed, 
nsomuch  that  an  ass's  h<ad  sold  for  a  large  sum.  The  entire  dis* 
p^rsion  of  the  army  seemed  inevitable ;  and  was  only  averted  by 
the  policy  of  Tiribazus,  who  succeeded  in  persuading  the  barbarians 
to  accept  of  peace  on  the  most  favourable  terms.  In  this  foolish 
expedition  a  vast  number  of  the  best  troops  of  Artaxerzes  and  all 
tliA  hones  of  his  array,  perished. 

This  disaster  prevented  not  the  king  from  resolving  to  reduce  th<* 
R(;yptians,  who  had  for  at  least  thirty  years  renounced  the  Persian 
power.  To  this  he  was  the  more  strongly  impelled,  from  the  fact 
tliat  they  were  not  conti'nt  to  enjoy  their  own  liberty,  but  were  ever 
n-a<ly  liberally  to  Hupfwrt  evi-ry  nation  that  labourfd  (or  emanci* 
palion  from  the  vokf  of  I'ersia ;  and  they  had  caused  their  power 
to  \>»  more  dreaned  by  constantly  retaining  in  their  service  a  great 
l)ody  of  (ireciaus,  under  the  command  of  Chabrias,  a  celebrated 
Athenian. 

Two  vears  were  spent  in  preparations  for  the  invadon  of 
Kcyut,  In  order  to  au^rment  his  army  with  tried  troops,  Artaxerxes 
us<;(l  every  means  to  roniMliati)  the  states  of  Greece,  that  he  might, 
with  saf<  ty,  withdraw  the  sf)ldiers  who  were  garrisoned  in  tlie 
principal  cities  to  overawe  theui.  Ortiecn  exulted  in  the  unre- 
iitrit  ted  liberty  granted  them  to  live  according  to  their  own  laws. 
I'he  Thebans  alone  refused  to  be  dictated  to  by  the  great  king, 
fur  they  ardently  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Greece ;  and  this 
objeet  seemed  at  this  time  attainable  from  tlie  great  celebrity  of 
their  generals,  Pelopidas  and  Kimminondas,  particularly  the  latter, 
one  of  the  greatest  generals  that  ever  appeared  in  Greece.  Ptole- 
mtiiii  or  Acre  wan  the  place  appointed  for  the  assembling  of  the 
invbiling  army,  which  was  found  to  consist  of  two  hundred  thoo- 
siind  {'ersians,  under  the  command  of  i'harnabaMUs,  and  twenty 
thousand  (ireeks  under  Iphicrates.  The  forces  at  sea  were  in  pro- 
prtrtion  to  tlume  at  land ;  their  fleet  consisting  of  three  hunared 
gallevs,  besides  two  hundred  vessels  of  thirty  oars,  and  a  prodigions 
number  of  bark<t  to  transport  the  necessary  urovisions  for  tlie  fleet  and 
HTuiy.  Both  commanders  were  eminently  utted  toamduct  the  troops 
U)  victory ;  but  tlie  PerHians  declined  to  follow  the  advice  of  tlie 
Greeks,  lest  the  success,  of  which  perhaps  they  had  no  doubt, 
should  be  wholly  aseritNtd  to  the  Greek*.  This  occaHioniKl  at  first 
delay  in  the  prosecuting  of  the  war,  which  left  time  lor  the  Kgyptians 
to  recover  from  the  nanic  which  had  seized  them  on  the  apftear- 
ancedrNiich  a  formidable  enemy  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  ultimately 
nrove<l  the  chief  cause  of  the  utter  failure  of  the  enterprise.  I'he 
S))**  tit  t)>at  time  fell  inti)  the  S4*a  by  seven  stresnis,  and  each  was 
d^fetidfii  at  iU  cnlmiict;  hy  a  lorlresa  TViu  Mtfudesian,  whicli  was 
tbgwemkoat,  wu  carried  tfword  iu  hand,  and  ^]Ua  \{^^ioiiYAta 
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death.  Iphierates  proposed  to  advance  instantly  to  Mempbia,  the 
xnetropoliu  ;  but  Pnarnabasus  insisted  tbat  it  vras  necessary  to  wait 
till  the  largest  division  of  the  army  should  arrive.  In  the  meantime 
the  Egryptian  army  had  assembled  under  their  able  kin^  NuctanebuM, 
in  such  numbers  as  \a  harass  the  enemy  and  arrest  their  progr»*x8« 
till  the  time  of  the  inundation  of  the  rivir  arrived,  tliey  spread 
over  the  country,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  retire  to  Pheniciu. 
The  subjugation  of  Egypt  occupied  the  attenti.in  of  Artaxerxes' 
remaining  years  ;  but  he  ventured  no  more  to  invade  it  On 
the  contrary,  he  had  to  defend  Phenicia  from  an  attack  by  Tachos, 
who  succeeded  Nectanebus  to  the  throne  of  Ef^ypt  In  his  absence 
from  his  kingdom,  a  relation,  also  named  Nectanebus,  seized  his 
throne,  in  ifrhivh  he  was  some  time  maintained  by  the  able  diri>c- 
tion  of  i^esilaus,  one  of  the  kinfrs  of  Sparta,  who,  with  a  number 
of  his  subjects  had  gone  to  Egypt  to  strengthen  Tachos  a^inst  the 
Persians.  The  latter  soon  afterwards  went  to  the  PerKian  court, 
where  he  found  favour,  and  was  appointed  to  comm.iriil  troops  to 
reduce  his  rebellious  subjects  to  obedience.  Thus  the  Jews  (>on- 
tinued  many  years,  if  not  overrun  by  an  enemy,  surroundcMl  by 
troops,  from  whose  depradations  they  most  probably  suffered  nnicli, 
and  doubtless  longea  to  be  rescucKi  from  the  tyrannical  rule  of 
Persia.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  if  they  joined  the  great  revolt, 
as  it  is  supposed  they  did,  which  happened  towards  the  end  of  the 
life  of  Artaxerxes.  This  memorable  event  may  be  traced  to  the 
degeneracy  of  that  monarch  in  his  old  age.  He  indulged  in  sloth 
and  luxurv,  and  left  his  people  to  the  government  of  persons  who 
betrayed  their  trust,  and  cruelly  oppressed  the  provinces,  so  that 
the  Persian  yoke  became  insupportable.  Universal  discontent 
prevailed ;  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Phenicia,  and  indeed  the  greatest 
[lart  of  the  provinces,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  resorted  to  arms,  to 
liberate  themselves  from  their  oppressors.  From  want  of  union, 
this  general  insurrection,  which  brought  the  empire  to  the  brink  of 
ruin,  was  speedily  suppressed,  or  dissolved  of  itself;  but  it  was 
ominous  of  the  linal  overtlirovv  of  the  third  great  power  which 
upheld  the  dominion  of  moral  darkness  on  the  earth. 

A  Persian  kiny:  had  only  one  wife,  but  his  concubines  were 
ntimerous.  and  his  children  not  uncommonly  brought  his  Ktey 
hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  The  sanguinary  ambition  of  i\\*i 
sons  of  Artaxerxes,  drenched  his  court  with  the  blood  of  his  own 
rar**,  and  in  grief  unspeakable  he  closed  his  eyes  for  ever.  He 
had  declared  his  eldest  son  Darius  his  successor,  but  that  unprin- 
cipled man  was  impatient  to  ascend  the  throne.  Following  the 
counsel  of  Tiribasus,  whom  the  king  had  offended,  he  conspired  to 
assa'^sinato  his  father.  Of  one  hundred  and  filty  sons  of  Artaxerxes 
by  his  concubines,  not  less  than  fifty  consented  to  be  the  accom- 
pliceg  of  their  brother  in  this  dreadful  crime.  Their  scheme  was 
revealed  to  the  king,  and  he  permitted  all  the  conspirators  to  enter 
the  royal  chani^er,  when  they  were  instantly  seized  and  slain. 
Arispus  and  Ochus,  the  brothers  of  Darius  by  the  queen,  and 
Arsaiies,  a  son  of  a  concubine,  now  Htrugfgled  for  the  throne. 
Ochus,  by  tlie  craft  of  his  emissaries,  wrought  on  the  timid  i\«klUTft 
of  liih  maternal  brother,  ao  an  to  terrify  him  by  imaginary  OT  K^'p^i* 
T^nteviJg  tbat  he  poiMaed  himself ;  and  he  prevailed  oa  the  wm  ol 
Tmbasus  to  asaauiuMte  the  other  nVaL    Thieae  tlungs  ue  \Hi\iisy  «^ 
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to  hftTfl  hMtened  the  deftth  of  ih«  king,  and  pftrmtttnil  fTnhiM  ifkntlj 
to  exerciie  the  lovereign  puMrcr. 
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CHAPTER  YII. 


THE  EEION  OF  ▲BTAXERXES  OCHU». 

The  tmnatoral,  trf«chcrou»,  and  cruel  action*  of  thii  prince  ren* 
dered  him  univeraiilly  hatMl  and  hateful ;  and,  conacioua  of  thia,  tc 
secure  the  throne  he  concealed  the  death  of  hie  father  ten  montlM, 
durinfc  which  period  he  governed  in  hie  name.  Br  a  diH*ree  in 
hie  &ther'»  name,  he  cauwrd  lunrii«*;lf  tobe  proclaimed  King:  through- 
out the  whole  empire.  On  publicly  ascending  the  throne,  he  aif 
aumnd  the  name  of  ArtaxftrxfH,  and  quickly  removed  by  death  all 
the  mcrnlysni  of  hiit  fiiiiiily  und  amrt  wliom  he  euepeetitd  to  be  hiji 
eneniii^  Kighty  of  liix  brother*  were  murdered  by  nim  in  oue  dar : 
he  L'aus«>d  hie  Mmter  Odia,  whoee  daufchter  he  had  married,  to  be 
buried  alive ;  and  one  of  liiH  unclea,  with  a  hundred  of  hie  ■on«  and 
irrandAonM,  he  put  to  death  by  arrr>w».  These  rarely  paralleled 
crinifNi  WITH  not  calculutHd  to  eMtabliith  his  throne ;  wherev<>r  he 
wan  l<nown  In;  wait  liatf*d  and  feared,  and  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  B^tui  and  (fenorally  esteemed  king,  B.C.  3d6,  waa  the 
■i^nal  of  revolt  in  lutvcriil  of  thtt  provinces. 

In  Ania  Mmor,  ArtabaMUH,  one  of  ItM  (rovemors,  raised  the  atand' 
ard  ot  independence ;  and,  aHHiKtud  first  by  the  Athenian*  and 
next  by  the  Thebans,  he  thrice  defeated  the  large  army  aenl 
aifuinHt  him ;  but  theH«  allie*  having  deserted  him,  he  waa  soon 
overcoine,  and  lied  for  refuf^e  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.  The 
Plieni'jians  avowed  tlieir  determination  to  be  free  ;  Nectabanua, 
luiuK  of  i''(;ypt,  cladly  bupported  them,  for  he  hoped  t^  this  to 
arp'Ht  the  prop:reiM  of  the  arrnie*  of  Pemia,  daatined  to  reduce  hii 
kin{;dotn.  He  litid  many  (Jreek*  in  hi*  service,  and  of  these  he 
sent  lour  thousand  und^tr  the  command  of  Mentor,  a  Rhodian< 
JuMtly  deemed  one  of  the  ablent  warriors  and  stateamen  of  the 
a^e.  Led  on  by  liiin,  the  I'henu'ians  overthrew  the  arwic*  which 
the  f'ovcrnorrt  of  Syria  and  ('ilicia  brought  against  them,  and  ex* 

{>elli'd  the  I'erHiaris  f'rftm   i'heriicia.      'Ilieir  example  was  eagerly 
idlowed  by  all  tlie  c.\t'u'h  or  kintrn  of  ('ypru* ;  they  formed  an  ailt' 
ance  with  Kjry|)t.  but  they  quirk ly  dii«:overed  how  liopeleas  it  wai 
to  eonti'nd  wiiii  tlie  Persian  troopH.     'I'lie  Persian  king  aprMjinted 
IdricuH  king  of  ('aria,  to  coinnian'i  the  land  armr,  and  Ph'Ksion 
Ir  the  Athenian  urcornpaiiiid  by  H)va;(finii«,to  be  ailniirafofthe  tle«'t,with 

eifflit  tliOUHand  (jneks.  Kva.roraM  ha/i  perli'ct  knowledge  ol  the 
iHiand.  for  it  is  lieiieved  that  he  whs  the  Hon  of  Nicocles,  and  sue* 
cei'ded  him  to  the  throne  of  f^alarriiii,  which,  on  account  ol  hia 
tyrannical  rule,  he  had  been  obliged  to  abdicate.  The  nine  kir:gii 
of  ('yprus  submitted  on  luvourable  terms,  whit-h  were  the  more 
ir>JJ;/i/.')/ granted  them  by  ArtuX'rxes  from  hi*  extreme  solicitude 
/o  ffeovnr  Keypi  aiui  Phenifia.  lie  aiicr\Ut:d  the  failure  of  his  plane 
io  mccompliim  thete  most  iniporiani  and  ^MtaXAa  oV^v.cVa  tu  tlii 
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mH  at  the  head  of  hu  army.    This  idea  he  had  entertained  for 
■ome  timef  and  had  made  immense  preparatiuna  for  the  campaifcn, 
and  in  particular  had  atrenuouHly  endeavoured  to  prevail  ou  the 
States  oi  Greece  to  unite  in  the  Dond  of  peace,  and  permit  him  to 
raise  a  large  band  of  Grecians  ;  for  he  relied  more  ou  a  huihII  body 
of  Greeks  than  on  a  larfre  army  of  Persians.      He  conducted  to 
Phenicia  three  hundred  thousand  foot  and  thirty  thousand  hornf*, 
and  ii\-as  afterwards  joined  by  ten  thoufiand  Greeks.    Mentor,  who 
had  defended  Egvpt  and  delivered  Phenicia,  was  in  Sidon  with  h'n 
Grecian  troops  when  the  king  reached  that  city.    The  Rhodiau,  oa 
viewing  the  army,  concluded  that  resistance  would  be  in  vain.    He 
secretly  corresponded  with  Artaxerxes,  and,  apparently  with  the 
consent  of  Tennes,  the  Sidonian  prince,  oiTered  to  surrender  Sidou, 
and  serve  him  in  Egypt.  The  citizens,  thus  betrayed  by  their  natural 
defenders,  were  worthy  of  a  happier  destiny  ;  lor  on  tlie  approach 
of  the  enemy  they  had  set  fire  to  their  ships,  that,  hope  of  escape 
being  cut  on,  all  might  resolutely  defend  their  ancient  and  noble 
city ;  and  when  they  found   themselves  sacrificed — the   invaders 
without  the  walls — and  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  ei<CH[)iug 
either  by  sea  or  land,  in  the  despair  of  their  condition,  they  bhiit 
tfiemselves  up  in  their  houses,  and  set  them  on  fire.    Forty  thun- 
sand  men,  without  reckoning  women  and  children,  perished  in  th..-* 
manner.    The  fate  of  Tennes  their  king  was  no  oetter.    Ochus, 
s*'eing  himself  master  of  Sidon,  and  having  no  further  occasion  for 
him,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death, — a  just  reward  of  his  treaf>on, 
and  an  evident  proot  that  Ochus  did  not  yield  to  him  in  perfidy. 
At  the  time  this  misfortune  happened,  Sdon  was  immensely  rich  ; 
tlie  fire  having  melted  the  gold  and  silver,  Ochus  suld  the  cinders 
for  a  consideruble  sum  of  money.     Ibe  total  ruin  of  Sidon  and  the 
tremendous  sufferings  of  its  citizens  struck  tlie  Pheniciann  and  all 
tlie  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  provinces  with  extreme  terror,  and 
they  were  forward  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  great  monarch. 
He  willingly  accepted  the  submission  of  the  Phenicians,  and  en- 
gsiged  to  remove  their  grievances,  hut  very  dififerentwas  his  conduct 
to  t!ie  Jews.     It  is  uneertain  wliether  the  hi^rh-priest  and  the  other 
native  rulers  of  the  nation  had,  on  this  or  iuueed  any  occasion,  ac- 
tually cast  off  the  Persian  yoke  :    the  ]»robability  is  that  they  had 
ji')t  :'for  at  a  later  period  we  find  them  admired  and  praised  lor  t'.ieir 
i\(\:  lity  to  Persia,  and  they  seem  to  have  ever  cherished  grateful  re- 
toiifction  of  the  singular  and  numerous  lavours  which  they  had  re- 
e-  ived  from  Cyrus  and  several  ot  his  successors.     But  miiny  of  the 
Jews  ofal!  rankrf,  grieved  or  indi{inant  on  account  of  theo(>pr<  ssicms 
to  which  their  nation,  as  well  ua  others,  wire  often  subjected  by  the 
Persian  governors,  mu-thavcueeply  sympathibed  with  their  neigh- 
bours, wlien  they  rose  a.^ainst  their  tyrants,  and  nothin<i  was  more 
natural  than  that  they  should  secretly  or  openly  assist  them.    This 
waseuouyh  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  revenge  in  such  a  man  as  Artax- 
erxes 111.  and  he  would  feel  no  remorse  in  punishing  the  wliole  ii-i- 
lion  for  what  he  knew  to  be  the  practice  of  a  few,  especially  wlieii 
he  rellected  that  their  rulers  were  in  reality  more  disposed  to  a;)- 
pr.)vi''  than  punish  them.    Thatthe  Jews,  however, !\ad  e\ve«**\u\;,\'j 
oflended  him,  is  scarcely  to  be  doubled,  for,  with  \iis  viuYa\\e\ue  ^o 
advance  on  Eg-fpt,  it  in  not  otherwiae  probable  that  \ie  vcvm\vi  Vavo 
fvwMWffd/n  Judea,  merely  to  eatertadn  himaeU  by  de«)\aUn6  ^^fciwx 
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niiintrjr.  TYiiit  tin  iliii  no  i«  ivrlBtn  -.  fnr  on**  of  tht*  crediblr  hiiliv 
mri«  iif  iIi>>4H  iiiiii><ii  ri*f- li  ill.  ilint  hi'  li>i'i  nii  wKinrr  dfHtnijTMl  Siil'in 
t!i:iii  hi*  {ir<ii'i*>*il>"i  l->  Ju<li*«,  hli-l  Ibi<I  «:>'::i*  In  JiTU'lm,  whirli  hf 
r.i;iiiiri*>l  Ml*  «l«>  m*irih1  niuliiiiidi*^  ni  tlii*  JrAn.  rarrjini*  s  irrfat 
iiiiiiiij^r  III  thi*ni  ititii  K;rypt,  ami  ripmliiic  inaiir  mniv  into  Hyri-anis, 
Hip<iiiiiiii:r  lhi*iii  ti>  r>*iiiili*  im  thi>  iih<»rrN  nl  the  Canpisn  hml  Thu 
HJiL'hi  ii>iiiiviii  ttii>  Ji*w<i  iiiirt^i^ifLi  thnt  fh^r  muni  fiSTa  ^njnyihl  a 
•-iiik:  l->rnb1p  il-;;ri*f  ■>!  iirii«|N-ritTilurin;;  thr  pant  lifij  or  «iit/  f^an, 
friMii  ihi*  iiiiii*  iif  Ni*hi-iiii^h.  Ill  thr  rMgn  of  lianua  Notliim.  lip  that 
Iff  Ari-ixiTtiH  III  At  ilii*  fxr.iiiT  fc tumI,  it  waa  with  difficulty  that 
a  riiiiiili>T  of  Ji*w«  coiil'l !«'  fiPiiititiiiflicii*nt  tii  occupy  J aruAalein,  mi 
AH  III  |iriiiiTt  It  from  thi*  S^iiiianiaiiii ;  hut  uiiir  Ji-richo  had  n<«'n, 
ami  ii'WiHiii'  a  T'lrtilii'd  riiy,  nml  vi>ry  many  Jrwm  wrrre  maiii*  cap- 
ti%-i*i  :iiiil  Hvili'4,  Unviiit;,  at  wf  p>hall  mimhi  hk^,  »  |K>pul<iu«  country. 
Thii«  Johovnh  fiili'ilU-l  thi-  prumiifii  niailf*  by  tni*  pninhriM  to  thi 
rw-'  who  wiTi*  rarrii'il  ti  M:iliylori,  and  r**^Unntl  their  ili*»r*'iidanti 
In  '!i--  iiiiil  nr  i!i'-jr  luihis  • 

N"  -t;-iirliii'4,  i\ho  tli-ii  n'i;;iii>i|  in  K'jyyt,  loncnwarn  oftli*?  (liHu;n« 

aii-l  |iriM Iiiiift  of  ihi*  I'lT't-ari*.  had  ansiduouiily  latNiuri-il  to  liirlify 

t!ii-  kiii;;i|oni,  nml  au;riiii*ot  hii  army.  J{ut  unhappily  hr  attrihutrd 
t'l  hi  4  own  hrnvtrv  hn  paMl  auifPM,  which  hn  cvidinttj  own!  tn 
A:'i--il»ii«.  ih**  '^|i:iri.>ii  kiiitf,  niid  othi-r  (iri-i-k  ifi-nnraU.  And  a4  h« 
h:<il  not  only  Hit|ipl:iiiii><l  hiH  kiiiHmaii  TochiM  in  thi*  thron**,  in  'i<^ 
finiii'i-  of  hi<4  mlliiTiMit^,  hut  aho  oi-frcouH*  anoth'T  rival,  in pfiiirt«Hl 
tiv  :iii  nriny  of  n  hnnilri'd  thoiniaiiil,  Ik*  ronrwirfd  hiinitcir  4uf)irii'nt 
to  i!  'fiMid  liin  kinffiloni,  wiilioiit  thi*  aid  of  (lrM>iaii  (tciKfralii  'r>ii-«f< 
li"  hii'l  tluTi'fnr'-  rhHiiiii4Hi>il,  th:it  he  might  Hccun*  to  himiwlf  all  lh<* 
Iflory  of  ihi-  HTKTi'H^fiij  riMi4t»nr(*  of  thn  wholf  powt*r  of  tha  FfMian 
Htiipir-'.  'I'lvi'iily  thnii^aml  (inifkH  wrri<  Htill  in  hi«  Mcrvici;;  and  In* 
}iM(i  lii'i'ii  hhli'  III  r.*\v  II  hii'ly  of  U4  many  LyhiaiM,  a  urarlik*;  rav, 
mill  'ilifiiii  Miviy  iliiiiMiiml  K/ypliiirm.     I'art  of  Itiiii"  lin  di-ipo^ifil  in 

thr  hImmi!'  phir II  llii-  IroiiiiiTH,  Aiid  piMliid  himM'Ifw-iih  tin*  r-^t 

in  till-  p.K.'M  til  iii-.|iiiii-  thi*  riipniy'M  rntraiici*  into  K;;ypt.  Ihn 
wa*  iii'U-Kil  :l  Miiiill  f'ln-"  ( '•iiipiiriMl  to  that  which  waHbHinifliniii;:!!! 
ai/iiiii^i  I. nil.  l>-i)  liml  In  ;  'iri-i'k^  h-ni  hii  hy  thi'ir  iiativ  f;i*m*r:ii4 
whom  ili'-v  iiioli  "•I.  r<iiii:iit>riii^'  thi*  capnliiUlicn  wliidi  llif>  pOHitimi 
Jifili'*  k:rit'iliiiii  :iirir«li*il  lor  i1i>(i'ri<-i>,  ih'*  uriny  ol  Ni*(-liiii<*h'i-«  iiiii:ht 
havf  riMi'liTi-'l  :i:l  iln*  :irt-i  iiihI  Hlr<Mi{rih  fif  the  iiivinli-M  iiNi'ifii.  Hm 
a'-lf  ■•iiM:«  ii'ii'-y.  liovi'viT,  [.rnvfij  hu  niiri. 

I'l.iiii   i||i-   rirr!v.il   nl   Ari:iXi>rx<  m,  "  In'   iMicaTnpi'il   iK-fon*   I'l'lil* 

Hiijiii,  Iroiii  v^ll•■lJ<■■■  Ik;  lii-lni-hi'd  ihn'c  lii»ilii'ii  nl  Iii4  IrnopH,  each  of 

thi'Ki  coiiiiiiiiii'li-il  hy  II  (iri-i*k  mid  ii  l'cr-*iuii,  with  cipial  auihoniy. 

'J'li"  tirnt  wai  ihhIit  I>:i<'li:«r«*i  tin* 'riii-haii,  and  Ko^uwh,  pfvcrii'ir 

of  hydia  and  loniu,      'I  In*  Hi*fond   wan  uivcn  to  NifOHirHliM   tii-? 

Arir'iv,  Hiid  An  i)iixan«*<i,  oni*  of   the  {fri-at  oU'iriTn  fif  the  cnmn. 

I'h"  third  hitd  M'Mitnr  ih<*  Uho'liiiti.  and  Kiitroii.i,  oiMt  of  Orh'M'4 

iMiliiif  liH,  :it  (lie  hoHil  of  It.      Kni-h   di'l;irlinii-iit  li:<d   il-i    parliruiur 

orii>-ri4.    Th"  kiii|'  r«Mrinirii*i|  wilh  the  iiiniii  hody  ol  the  nrriiv  in  linf 

cnnip  hi*  ha/i  rnnile  nhoi'-e  ul' ul  fir  I,  lo  wiut  evriitfi,  and  to  heri-tnly 

to  H.ipporl   Ihom*  IrooiM  in   i-:mi*  of  |!1  Miirrea^,  or  to  iiiiproxe  iJim 

Mfivantani't   i)n»y    iiiii.Mit    hiive.       N<-<:tunehu»    had    Ioti-j    exje-ri.-.l 

thN  ifivn-tinn,    tlm   /ifparutioim  for  w\iu-\v  \\uA  u\h<Ii*  ho    inin-h 

Boim.      I'nlumUkm  wm4  d«*r«*iidt'd  by  t^  ir»tT\^>\\  tA  <\vi^  vVvi>^a»\v\ 

^ifntJtM,    LMcLmret  bmiefged  tba  y\vkc».    V  \kVKi  uu<\ist  \^\cua^la^»a,^nk 
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board  of  foar-and-twenty  ohips  of  the  Persian  fleet,  entered  one  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Nile  at  the  same  time,  and  nailed  into  the-  hrart 
of  Egypt,  where  they  landed,  and  fortified  thimselvfs  well  in  a 
camp,  of  which  the  situation  was  very  advantHfreous.  All  the 
Egyptian  troops  in  these  parts  were  immediately  drawn  tog«*thcr 
under  Clinias,  a  Greek  of  the  Isle  of  Cos,  and  prepared  to  rf  pel  the 
enemy.  A  very  warm  action  ensued,  in  which  Clinias  with  five 
thousand  of  his  troops  were  killed,  and  the  rest  entin-ly  broken  and 
dispersed.  This  action  decided  the  success  of  the  war.  Npctanphu^, 
apprehending  that  Nicostrattis,  after  this  victory,  would  enibark 
again  upon  tne  Nile,  and  take  Memphis,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom, made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  defend  it,  and  abandoned  the 
passes,  which  it  was  of  the  last  importance  to  secure,  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  the  enemy.  When  the  Greeks  that  defended  Pelusium 
were  apprised  of  this  precipitate  retreat,  the^  believed  all  lost,  and 
capitulated  to  Lachares,  upon  condition  of  being  sent  back  into 
Greece,  with  all  that  belonged  to  them,  and  without  sufiering  any 
injury  in  their  persons  or  effects.  Mentor,  who  commanded  the 
third  detachment,  finding  the  passes  clear  and  unguarded,  entered 
the  country,  and  made  himself  master  of  it  witliout  any  opposition. 
For,  after  having  caused  a  report  to  be  spread  throughout  his  camp, 
that  Ochus  had  ordered  all  those  who  would  submit  to  be  treated 
with  favour,  and  that  such  as  made  resistance  should  be  destroyed, 
as  the  Sidonians  had  been,  he  let  all  his  prisoners  escape,  that  they 
might  carry  the  newo  into  the  country  round  about.  Those  poor 
people  reported  in  their  towns  and  villages  what  they  had  heard  in 
the  enemy's  camp.  The  brutality  of  Ochus  seemed  to  confirm  it ; 
and  the  terror  was  so  great,  that  the  garrisons,  as  well  Greeks 
AH  Egyptians,  strove  which  should  be  the  foremost  in  making 
their  submission  Nectanebus,  having  lost  all  hope  of  being  able 
to  defend  himself,  escaped  with  his  treasures  and  oeKt  efi'ects  into 
ICthiopia,  from  which  country  he  never  returned."  The  vengeance 
of  the  depraved  conqueror  was  equal  to  his  power.  He  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  ruin  tlie  kingdom :  its  fortifications 
were  overthrown,  its  temples  and  houses  pillaged,  and  the  reli- 
fi'ionA  worship  of  the  nation  treated  with  contempt  The  public 
retorda  deposited  in  the  temples  as  places  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  all 
njon,  were  seized  ;  and  with  all  the  precious  treasures  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  jewels,  possessed  by  the  court  or  by  individuals,  were  carried 
to  Babylon.  Being  not  lens  indolent  and  sensual  than  cruel  in  his 
habits,  the  ordinary  appellation  applied  to  him  by  the  Egyptians 
was  the  ass.  On  learning  this  he  was  enraged,  and  exclaimed, 
"  I  am  not  an  as.-?,  but  a  lion,  and  shall  devour  their  bull."  He 
immediately  ordered  Apis,  the  sacred  bull,  the  principal  pod  of 
Kf,'ypt,  to  be  draggc  d  from  his  temple,  and  killed  in  sacrifice  to  an 
ays,  and  his  flesh  to  be  cooked  and  consumed  by  the  oflicers  of  his 
household.  Having  satiated  his  revenge  by  every  possible  device 
of  malignity  or  folly,  he  committed  the  government  ot  Egypt  to 
Ph'Tendatcfl,  one  ot  the  most  distinguished  nobles  of  Persia.  B.C. 
H5().  ;  and  from  this  time  no  native  has  acquired  or  occupic  d  the 
throne  of  this  kingdom  ;  in  which  sense  it  has  for  ages  merited  the 
title  given  it  by  the  prophetic  »;)Jrirniore  thBn  two  centuries  \)e\OTe.,  a 
base  kingdom.  '*  It  shall  be  the  banest  of  the  kingdoms;  T\e\V.\Aet 
MhaU  it  exalt  ittielf  any  more  above  the  nations:  for  1  wiU  d\ni\u\a\i 
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fhem,  that  Iht'j  ■hall  no  more  rule  ovm  th«  natUmt.  And  K  i 
be  uo  iTiorrt  the  coiitidence  of  the  bouse  of  larael."  Efnrpt  has  beea 
repf^tfdlf  illuHtrioun  in  aucceeding  ((Koeration*,  but  ane  haa  been 
indebted  for  her  glory  to  foreif^n  races ;  the  natirea  have  betti  on- 
known  or  unhonoured  among  the  nations.  After  redaemiui^  I^pt* 
the  conqueror  returned  to  Babylon,  and  it  is  aaid,  abandoned  him* 
self  to  sensual  iiidulpencm  and  luxurious  ftase,  lea vin|^  tite  pablie 
admin'istratiou  wrholly  to  his  principal  favourites  Mentor,  the  Rbo* 
dian,  and  Bagoa^,  who  agreed  to  divide  between  them  the  power 
of  the  empire ;  the  former  presided  over  all  the  lower  provineea  of 
Asia,  and  the  latter  of  the  upper.  Mentor  eontinned  faithful  to  tha 
trust  reposed  in  him.  His  provinces  had  been  for  aonia  faan  in 
an  unsettled  stnte,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  his  own  brotbaff 
Memnon,  and  Artabasus,  who  had  married  hte  aiater.  Theae  he 
atHtn  rwotirilifd  to  the  king's  government,  and  thej  became  most 
efliciAiit  servants  to  him  and  his  successors. 

itagoan  was  an  funurh  and  an  Kgyptian  by  birth,  and  one  of  the 
most  xfaloufl  votaries  <*(  its  debasing  ivstem  of  superstition.  If,  as 
ha*  tNNtn  already  remarked,  he  was  the  person  of  this  name  who 
was  ^ovfrnor  of  Kyria  and  judea  thirty-nve  year^  earlier,  he  must 
have  b«*en  now  about  at  least  fifty  years  of  age.  Ht«  ambition  had 
bven  greater  than  his  patriotism  ;  but,  though  an  eunuch,  yet  he 
ceaHfd  not  to  love  his  country ;  and  probably  his  devotedneas  to  its 
religion  increwied  as  he  advanced  in  life — a  not  rare  phenomenon  in 
the  history  of  human  nature.  And  he  may  have  been  the  chief 
iniitrumcnt  of  the  recent  suflerings  of  the  Jews,  whom,  on  aoeoont 
of  tlieir  religion,  he  could  nt'ver  sincerely  esteem  or  loire.  To  testify 
his  reH[)ect  for  his  own  country,  he  purchaned  or  procured  from 
his  H^iVf-reign  its  much  valued  archives,  and  restr)reid  them  to  be 
again  (iepOHitad  in  the  sacred  temples.  1'he  insults  ofiered  to  his 
religion  by  the  king  had  perhaps  prr>duced  in  his  heart  implacable 
ri*s4Mittnent ;  but,  for  nearly  ten  year'*,  the  honours  crinferrea  on  him 
iteciired  his  fidelity,  or  he  may  not  have  considered  himself  power- 
ful enough  to  contend  with  his  king,  without  exmjsiug  himself  to 
certain  destruction.  Whatever  be  in  this,  zeal  for  nis  religion  is  the 
only  motive  SMsigned  by  history  for  the  abhorrent  crime  of  poison- 
ing  hi^  sovereign,  whom  he  had  long  served,  and  by  whom  he  had 
bi'iMi  highly  exalted  ;  and  his  barbarous  treatment  of  the  dead  body 
ari'onls  with  the  opinion  of  hiHtorians ;  for  he  CHUsed  another  body 
Vi  lie  interreil  inntead  of  the  king's,  and,  to  avenge  his  having  made 
the  oflit'em  of  the  house  eat  the  god  Apis,  he  made  ruts  eat  his  dead 
h4Miy,whi(.'li  he  gave  them  cut  in  small  piec<>s ;  and  as  for  his  bones, 
tlu'He  he  turned  into  handles  for  knives  and  swords,  the  natural 
sytnlKils  of  his  cruelty,  liagoas  appears  to  have  exercliied,  without 
r'oiiirol,  the  supreme  {>ower  attlie  trme  he  murdered  the  king.  Men- 
tor  wRNiperiiMif^eithi'r  dead  or  abiient  from  court.  The  murderer,  in 
thehope  of  retiiiniii(.'  hin  power.prr)claimed  AnieM,the  youngest  prince, 
the  Huccf  H4or  of  hilt  t'aiher.  Having  diHCf)%-ered,  liefore  the  expiry  of 
tivoynrs,  that  thevMuni;  kingwa>i  deviling  means  to  punish  him  for 
th<-  nmrd'T  of  his  (aUier,  he  aHuassinated  him,  and  destroved  all  his 
liitfir  kindred  ;  and,  in  3:Hrt,  h.(;.  rais<HJ|  (Vklomanu^,  a  rfescendant 
nflfnnuit  Solbm,  to  the  thntne.  This  prince  was  diiitinguished  by 
tilM  hruvfry^  fur  which  he  had  h«»en  T«w»rA»'«V  n«\W\  V\\«  ^wernmeut 
ofAmwuit^     llo  Mau med  tho  itiuutt  ut  UttxVua  VW.  \  %ix^\a  ^Ci^^Na*. 
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tonreign  of  the  Medo-Peiviftn  empire,  although  much  more  worthy 
of  it  than  the  majority  of  his  predecessors.  But  the  geueral  aspect 
of  events  which  we  nave  recorded  in  this  chapiter,  strongly  indi> 
eated  that  Persia  had  almost  ceased  to  reign  by  its  own  power,  and 
that  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  would  most  probably  pass  from 
her  to  Greece ;  for  every  wise  statesman  of  the  empire  despaired  of 
retaining  in  peace,  or  recovering  from  revolt,  the  chief  provinces, 
unless  he  could  prevent  the  interference,  or  purchase  the  Hupport, 
of  the  states  of  Greece.  Thus  Providence  visibly  proceeded  in  its 
course  of  consummate  wisdom  and  power  to  astonish  mankind,  by 
the  appearance  of  the  rough  goat  ofGreciay  destined  to  drive  from 
the  haunts  of  man  the  ram  of  media  and  PeriiOf  according  to 
Daniel's  vision  in  the  palace  of  Shuahan,  B.C.  558. 


CHAPTSR  YIII. 

THB  BEIGNS  OF  DARIUS  CODOMAMUS  AND  ALEXANDKB 

THE  GREAT. 

Bagoas,  having  been  long  virtually  sovereign  of  the  empire,  would 
doubtless  have  ascended  the  throne  had  he  had  the  least  confidence 
that  the  nobles  of  Media  and  Persia  would  have  submitted  to  an 
Egyptian  euunch.     While,  however,  he  felt  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  conciliate  them,  he  was  fixed  in  purpose  to  maintam  his  posi- 
tion.   Pride  of  power  to  command  rendered  him  incapable  of  reve- 
rence for  authority  so  as  to  obey.    He  probably  choose  Codomanus, 
not  merely  because  he  was  of  the  royal  race,  but  because  he  had 
been  distmguished  by  vanity  rather  than    pride,  and  by  love   of 
splendour  more  than  desire  of  power.     He  may  therefore  have  cal- 
culated that  he  would  be  able  to  direct  all  his  public  actions  by 
gratifying  his  predominant  passions  to  an  extent  which  his  previoux 
circumstances  could  never  nave  led  him  to  imagine  or  anticipate. 
Darius  Codomanus  appears  to  have  passed  his  youth  in  compara- 
tive obscurity ;  and  his  lirst  employment  was  one  of  the  least  res- 
pectable among  the  servants  of  government.     He  was  first  known 
as  one  of  the  couriers  who  carried  dispatches  from  the  court  to  the 
governors  of  the  provinces.     He  owed   his  appointment  to  the 
government  of  Armenia  to  a  remarkable  instance  of  courage  in  the 
Cadusian  war.     A  champion  of  the  enemy  bad  offered  to  f.ght  in 
single  combat  any  one  oi  the  Persian  army  ;  Darius  was  the  only 
one  who  accepted  the  challenge  ;  he  slew  his  opponent,  but  had  he 
not  been  viewed  unambitious  of  any  other  distinction  than  that  of 
a  brave  soldier,  the  fact  of  his  belonging  to  the  royal  family  would 
have  certainly  prevented  his  sovereign,  the  murderer  of  his  kindred, 
from  exalting  him  to  the  office  of  a  governor.     He  had  not,  how- 
ever, been  long  king  when  he  manifested  his  purpose  to  perform 
the  duties  of  his  office ;  and  to  prove  that  he  was  the  first  in  power 
as  well  as  in  dignity.     This  roused  the  indignation  of  Bagoas;  arid 
he  conspired  to  remove  him  by  poison.    His  treachery  was  A\ft- 
covered,  and  DtLriaa  wade  him  drink  the  prepared  noiaot^.    \i\« 
throne  jrasappAreathestablitihed;  and  his  court  Speedily  Bi'ppea.ted 
m  sU  the  gruideur  of  the  East    He  iras  admired  lor  his  uoUe  «*• 
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f»pct,  b^infT  tlin  moHt  b^Mitirul  man  of  h'ui  ninpire ;  rmpeeted  for  hit 
i^roiurn,  miil  loved  frir  hui  mild  und  (;^n«T(>ii)i(JiiiprMitiiHiii and  polite 
maimer-.  Hut  ))«•  knrw  the  danfcer  i*f  hm  Hlalioii,  ori'l  ti«*  lienrf!  in 
the  diNlance  the  MMind  of  the  tempest  which  nuddenly  luiH  hif 
honour  in  the  duitt,  and  Mwept  from  th^t  arth  the  dominion  of  IVrnia. 
The  name  yi*ar  beheld  the  cominencenient  of  the  rei|m  of  Dariai 
(■odomaiiuH,  and  that  of  bin  conqueror  Alexander  the  Urrat.  The 
•uc(:p-.h  of  the  latt'r  in  the  vast  enterpriM!  to  which  Hroridence  or* 
dained  him,  chiefly  aroHe  out  of  the  state  and  relatione  of  hi*  kinc' 
doni  at  the  time  of  his  father'e  death.  Mankind  nolonifpr,  indeed, 
tremblt^  at  the  name  or  voice  ot  the  kinpi  of  Pemia,  the  notninu 
arbiter*  of  the  world  ;  bat  their  wealth  utill  commanded  armie* 
tremendous  in  power.  Thiit  wax  visible  in  the  inexpreHHible  mieerieg 
endured,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  empire,  durine  the  Hanguinary 
deeds  of  the  recent  beast  of  pn-y  who  had  swayed  the  aceptre  almost 
twenty-one  years ;  and  several  of  the  able  captains  r»f  hit  triumphant 
armit'B  survived,  seemeti  fully  qualilied  to  preserve  in  Hubjecimn 
the  empire  which  lie  had  re-tore*!  to  comparative  tranqnilliiy.  The 
Grecians  continu<d  to  vindicate  their  elaims  to  unparalleled  wis* 
dom  and  irnronqufrahle  courage.  Nevertheless,  the  nations  had 
reneat<>dly  witnessed  that  a  (irecian  army  was  not  invulnerable. 
The  (Irecian  s'ates,  never  cordially  unit<  d,  liad  excerdinftly  waited 
their  strength  by  internal  fat.'tions,  or  defensive  and  afrtfreiMve  war. 
Thoticli  they  retained  their  jealousy  and  hatred  ol  the  fVrsiaos, 
and  ambition  of  supremacy  over  all  nations,  nevertheless,  past  ex< 
perienr<-arid  observation  would  have  countenanced  the  opinion  that 
there  was  more  reason  to  apprehend  their  profrresaive  decay,  loiMof 
hberty,  or  desirurtion,  than  their  attainment  of  universal  empire. 
No  intelli»;ent  and  impartial  readier  of  Urecian  history  will  assert 
that  Alexander  the  Oreat  surpassed,  as  a  statesman  or  military 
captain,  all  who  had  previously  governed  the  Grecian  states. 
Perionally  coMt"mplated,  he  certainly  deserves  nut  more  rele* 
brity  than  several  other  (Irecians  whose  individual  or  auc-es* 
sive  services  had  scarcely  b<!en  efTectual  to  preserve  their 
country  from  entire  prostration  before  t}ie  throne  of  Persia. 
Alexander  was,  therefore,  doubtless  principally  indebted,  in  ftub* 
Horviency  to  Divine  Providence,  for  his  more  exalted  destiny,  to  the 
peculiar  state  and  relatir>ns  of  Mace/lon  at  the  f>eriod  of  the  death 
of  his  father  Philip.  Thin  prince  wasace/iunted  the  seventeenth  kii^ 
of  a  familj  Hho  refrarded  themselves  Oreeks;  but  the  more  cult !• 
▼ated  inhabitant!!  of  Greece  Proper  disclaimed  all  relatitinship  to 
the  Macedonians,  and  den^iminated  them  barbarians.  Fhiiin, 
however,  enrlv  became  identiAed  with  the  Greek*,  and  was  Justly 
acknowled^ea  one  ol  the  most  accomplished  statesmen  and  cap- 
tains ol  his  ai;e,  completely  eclipsing  the  ^lory  of  his  ancestors. 
At  the  af(e  of  ten  years  he  was  sent  to  Thebas,  and  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  its  famous  freneral  Pelopidas,  who  placed  him  in  the 
hou^eof  his  friend  Kpaminfmdas,  still  more  illustrious  as  a  philosO' 
pher,  politician,  and  warrior.  IJe  carefully  educated  him  with  hie 
own  s<in  ;  Uieir  common  tutor  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
JVlha;;orean  philosophers,  and  most  probably  Kpaminondas  earned 
Philip  With  him  in  sone,  if  not  in  a\(  h\i  camyaif^s,  that  he  mif(hC 
mequtn  full  knotrlifdgv  of  the  art  of  war.  VhiYip  'waa  «Xin».3%  ^rovd 
afJmrJii0l>0eu  the  pupil  tA  Kp«^iumdla»,*&i&v«i^«^^AHaDD2ita^ 
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hb  example ;  bnt  the  moral  princii<lfs  wliich  he  had  been  taufrht 
never  governed  hin  life.  He  return*^  to  \m  own  country  in  his 
twentieth  year.  Kouryrars  later  he  a-.i'.  c  .>etlf  d  to  the  throne*  and 
aometime  afterwards  marrierl  Olyinpias,  agrand^Uaughterof  Aletes, 
king  of  Kpirua,  who  gave  birth  to  Alexamler  on  the  very  day  that 
the  great  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  set  on  fire  and  consumed 
by  the  fool  Erostratus,  who  desired,  like  man^  counted  wise,  to  per' 
petuate  his  fame  by  some  meant*,  hn\r>»vpr  miBchievous. 

From  the  opportunity  Philip  had  enjoyed  of  thoroughly  knowing 
the  relations  and  affairs  of  the  states  of  Greece,  it  is  possible,  as 
historians  intimate,  that  the  sovereigttty  of  them  was  the  chief 
ol^ect  of  his  ambition  firom,  if  not  before,  his  first  entrance  into 
public  life ;  and  this  at  least  is  plain,  that  the  schemes  which  he 
devised  and  pursued  for  many  years  were  viewed  by  the  best 
jud^ps  as  tending  to  the  entire  suhjugntion  of  Greece.  Macodon, 
which  he  owed  to  his  ancestorH,  couAixted  of  no  more  than  a 
small  and  comparatively  poor  portion  of  Thrace  ;  he  was  not  slow 
to  (ixtend  his  dominions  in  that  country  and  Illyria.  He  enlarged 
bis  territories  and  influence  much  more  by  policy  and  dii^simula- 
tion  than  by  arms,  and  this  he  was  enabled  to  do  more  efliciently 
after  he  obtained  possession  of  Crcuides,  which  he  named  Philippi ; 
for  here  he  opened  gold  m-nes,  which  every  year  produced  up' 
wards  of  a  thousand  talents,  that  is,  about  an  hundred  and  forty' 
four  thousand  pounds  sterling, — a  prodigious  sum  of  monc^  in  that 
age.  By  this  means  money  became  much  more  current  m  Mace- 
don  than  before,  and  Philip  first  caused  the  golden  specie  to  be 
coined  there,  which  outlived  his  monarchy.  Superiority  of  finances 
is  of  endless  advantage  to  a  state,  and  no  prince  understood  them 
better  than  Philip,  or  neglected  them  less.  By  this  fund  he  was 
enabled  to  maintain  a  powerful  army  ot  foreigners,  and  to  bribe  a 
numbor  of  creatures  m  most  of  the  cities  of  Gnece.  Demosthenes 
says  that  when  Greece  was  in  its  most  nourishing  condition,  gold 
and  silver  were  ranked  in  the  number  of  prohibited  arms  ;  but 
Philip  thought,  spoke,  and  acted  in  a  quite  different  manner.  It 
is  said,  that  consulting:  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  he  received  the  fol- 
lowing answer: — "Make  coin  thy  weapons,  and  thou'lt  conquer 
all."  The  advice  of  the  priestess  became  his  rule,  and  he  applied 
it  with  great  success.  He  owned  that  he  had  carried  more  places 
by  money  than  arms ;  that  he  never  forced  a  gate  till  after  having 
attempted  to  open  it  with  a  golden  key  :  and  that  he  did  not  think 
any  fortress  impregnable  into  which  a  mule  laden  with  silver  could 
find  entrance.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  a  merchant  rather  than 
a  conqueror,  that  it  was  not  Philip,  but  his  erold,  which  subdued 
Greece,  and  that  he  bought  its  cities  rather  than  took  them.  He 
had  pensioners  in  all  the  commonwealths  of  Greece,  and  retained 
those  in  his  pay  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  public  affairs. 
And,  indeed,  he  was  less  proud  of  the  success  of  a  battle  than  that 
of  a  negociation  ;  well  knowing  that  neither  his  generals  nor  his 
soldiers  could  share  in  the  honour  of  the  latter. 

The  times  were  auspicious  to  his  acquisition  of  the  ascendancy 
in  Greece.    Athens,  Sparta,  and  Thebes  had  successively  attem^le^ 
to  give  law  to  all  Greece,  and  in  their  struggles  bad  destroyed  meivt 
own  Teaoarceg  and  deluged  the  gtates  in  blood.     That,  nOYTOveT, 
^/ueh  the^nererfaJJfcoaJd  atUua  he  easilj  aeued  by  putting  wk 
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end  to  what  wan  called  the  **  aacred  war,"  which  diatricted  and 
apoilcd  (frnecH  tnn  fearii.  It  deriv<»d  itu  name  from  itji  orifrin, — the 
Nupp'Med  profanity  of  the  I'liocean4  in  takin((  prMMWinn  ol  tlie  dia* 
tnct  arJjactnt  to  I^nlphi,  whicti  waa  re;{arde(i  tut  (^rmtecrated  to  Apollo. 
They  HflKrwanU  «till  m(trn  provoked  the  wrath  of  ttie  more  deroat 
Cireciarm  by  employinf^  the  treaaurea  of  ttie  tampie  to  rspel  tlie 
ar'tiiea  Htnt  a^atnat  them. 

Il>*pr<.-<ientativeH  from  all  the  Stat^a  were  accnatomed  taaavnnble 
to  deliberate  on  aflaim  in  which  they  were  all  intereate'l.  Th^ae 
wer<!  called  *'  the  Council  of  the  Amphyctiona."  Philip,  by  hi«i  in* 
triirii'fi,  ftucceeded  to  procure  admia^ion  into  thia  cnuncit,  and  am- 
a«'({U(*Mtly  to  cause  bin  kiniedoiu  to  be  acknowledgpd  an  one  of 
UrrHc;  and,  by  Hiinilar  meanit,  he  prevailed  on  the  C'Onnril  V}  ap* 
point  him  ((.^neraliiMimo  of  all  the  ureeka:  and  finally,  which  waa 
perhapM  the  ultimate  end  of  hiM  policy,  to  be  commiaaioncd  Ut  make 
pp'paration!*  for  the  invanion  and  conqueat  of  Peraia ;  in  which 
enbtrpriMi!  all  the  etatea  were  called  on  to  afford  him  every  p<H«ible 
m<!HiH  of  Hupport.  Hut  hia  glory  auddenly  vaniahe^l  ;  domeatic 
mincrv  waa  hi't  lot ;  Olympiaa  embittered  hie  life,  and  he  aou^ht 
rnliMl  by  drowning;  her.  and  marryini;  Cleopatra,  a  b<ntutiful  daughter 
of  AttaluH,  fme  of  the  chief  captaine  of  hia  army.  Am'inir  the 
many  eplr-ndid  follieii  of  the  marria|;e  feHtival  waa  a  proo*N<fi<ni 
from  the  palace  to  the  th<'atr«;.  liifforn  him  were  carried  thirteen 
atatuee  of  (frt'lx,  one  of  which,  nxr.f.'uWna  uU  the  rt*at  in  ma^tni* 
ficenre,  reprenented  the  vain  monarch.  An  he  proceed<'d,  one  of 
hin  chief  ofHcerN,  to  whom  he  declined  to  do  ju»'ice,  atabt>ed  him 
with  a  dafffcer,  in  the  prexence  of  the  va«t  multitude  aa<emb1ed, 
which  caused  his  instant  death,  in  the  forty'Scventb  year  of  hit 

BigC. 

No  one  ever  more  completely  disrefrarded  the  maiima  of  wiadom 
for  which  he  hits  been  celebrated:  of  this,  one  inKtanc"  aufnrnited  by 
the  la<tt  Ncene  of  his  life  ia  NuffKnent  proof.  He  eiultiid  in  beinic 
adorer]  aa  a  (;od,  while  he  treated  such  cfmduct  in  any  other  person 
with  utter  contempt.  Thus,  when  Meoecrates,  aup[>o«inK  himself 
Jujiiier,  addresHed  him  in  these  words,  **  Menecratea  Jupiter  to 
JMiilip  creetinf;,"  he  answered,  **  Philip  to  Menecratea,  health  and 
reaHoti ;"  and  to  correct  the  delusion  of  the  physician,  he  invited 
him  to  a  trrand  entertainment,  and  placed  before  him  incense  and 
perfumes,  which  at  first  transportea  him  with  joy  on  findinc  him* 
aelf  publicly  ackiiowled(;ed  a*  a  aod.  Kut  hunger  recalled  him  to 
his  s<MiMeN,and  receiving  nothing  to  eat,  he  quickly  left  the  company. 
Philip  knew  well  the  importance  of  knowled(;e ;  and  hence  he 
wa«  most  sr)licitouH  that  his  son  Alexander  should  receive  the  most 
cf>mplete  education  which  could  be  procured  in  (Greece,  justly  re- 
ffarded  tlie  most  enlishtened  country  in  the  world.  This  induced 
Jiim  to  place  him  ear^  under  the  care  and  tuition  of  Aristotle,  the 
most  eminent  and  admired  pupil  of  Plato.  Joaephus  relatea  a  re- 
markable anecdote  of  Aristotle,  extracted  from  Clearchus,  one  of 
his  scholars.  An  intnlli^nt  Jew  came  from  Syria  to  Aaia  Minor, 
and  associated  with  the  pliiU>sf>pher  and  his  friendi,  who  remarked 
that  he  *'  made  a  trial  of  our  akill  in  phiUmophy ;  and  aa  he  had 
JJred  mth  mmny  Jearned  men,  he  communicated  to  as  more  infer- 
mMtinn  than  /le  rtiCi'm'A  from  aa."  'Vh\»\i\c\d«ui^iii  the  jadcment 
0fth0  CT&A>^'jui/kt/icri|accouDUifor  \]bie  «t'\d«iitHt««tB«ux^ttMKf 
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ntiments  promalgated  by  Arutotle  with  those  taught  by  Mows 

nd  thi>  prophet*. 

The  illiL-'trioua  teacher  di>char^d  vrith  fidelitv  the  duties  nf  h  In  lri:;h- 
offiee,  and  was  equally  beloved  andhoiioun^dbv  the  father  :iiid  huh. 
Philip  rebuilt  Itis  native  city  Staeira,  which  LaH  lifHu  pjuh-iI  in  war. 
It  waa  seated  on  Oie  coa-t'of  Mncednn.  It*  itiliahitnut->,  wlm  had 
deserted  it,  or  were  enslaved,  were  ri-fstiired,  and  rcmiveti  In.ni 
the  king  a  large  field  in  the  vicinitv,  which  he  iiiipn»vi*>l  and  h-iiti- 
tified  for  the  place  of  their  assemblies  and  studiea.  AlezainitT  >>•'- 
lieved  himselt  bound  to  love  his  tutor  as  if  he  were  his  father  ;  f<ir 
he  said,  **  I  am  indebted  to  the  one  for  hfe,  and  to  the  other  ti>r  h.^- 
ing  well."  Alexander  rapidly  acquired  all  kinds  «)f  knowhdp>,  and 
was  as  ambitious  of  applause  for  his  attainments  in  philosiiphy  an 
in  military  science.  Were  it  possible,  lie  would  have  nionopuli^t'il 
the  glory  of  both.  This  is  obvious  from  the  displeasure  he  eztin>jM- 
ed  when  his  illustrious  instructor  published,  wit nout  his  know  lr'ii;'i>, 
his  work  on  rhetoric  and  certain  metaphysical  articles,  nhich  h>' 
wished  exclusively  to  possess.  In  reference  to  these,  at  tht>  vvry 
time  that  he  was  pursuing  Darius,  he  thus  wrote  Aristotle;  **  I  haij 
much  rather  surpass  the  rest  of  men  in  the  knnnlidtr'*  of  mihUm** 
and  extvllent  things,  than  in  the  greatness  and  the  extfiit  ul'  ]miuit." 
His  ruling  pat«ion,  from  his  tender  years,  was  ambition  ot  Lnnian 
applause,  on  account  of  superiority  of  intellect,  external  ]ir>wi>r.  and 
spimdour.  He  would  not,  he  avowed,  **  cimtend  in  theOlvrii|ic, 
unless  kings  were  his  antagonists.  Homer,  whom  he  dcenied  the 
best  companion  of  a  soldier,  and  who^^e  poems  he  laid  with  his 
sword  every  ni}{ht  under  his  pillow,  pleased  him  most,  whi  n  he 
descnbt'd  '*  A<^amemnon  ns  a  good  king  and  a  brave  warrior.'' 

Hi»  was  worthy  of  his  father ;  who  earlv  discovered  his  talents, 
and  rais<  d  him  to  posts  of  distinction  and  lionour.  He  made  him, 
it  is  probable,  b«*fore  he  was  lifteen  vt'ars  old,  his  cf)nipaniuM  in 
battle,  and  about  this  period  he  wonhfhave  Ix'imj  slain.  1i;hI  not  his 
noble  s<in  covered  him  with  his  shield,  and  put  to  flirrht  tho.v  \<!io 
wen*  residv  to  rush  on  him,  as  he  lay  wounded  in  thu  thi;^h,  with 
his  hor^o  lying  dead  by  his  side. 

Alexander  was  thus  n)ainft>stly  animated  by  a  spirit  whiili  could 
have  no  rest  till  he  executed  the  scheme  of  universal  rnuqiipst, 
'i«*fply  loved  by  Philip.     The  opposition  which  he  met  with  t<»  tliis 
u]in  t:reat,   both   from    many  of  his  own  subjects.  ai:*l  Irtirn  the 
Athiiiians.     Many  of  the  former,  recently  conquered,  hojx  <1  to  ca>it 
<  ti  his  yoke,  because  he  was  only  a  young  man,  lor  he  a-,cend>*(i 
the  throne  in  his  twentieth  year,  X^6,  K.C.  and  the  latter,  for  the 
vanie  reason,  hoped  to  liberate  Greece.  Buthespetvhly  surinountpd 
all  difliculties  ;  and  in  an  assembly  of  the  Amphyctions,  at  Corinth, 
was  L-iiosen  to  succeed  his  father  as  generali-'jjinm  ol  tlie  (jre.^ks, 
and  ordered  to  advance  against  Persia.     Of  the  cinintries  which  he 
traversed  from   his  departure  from  Maccdon,  till  hi>«  return  from 
Iiid'a.Rnllin  thus  briefly  notices:  "He  crossi'th  the  Hellespont. or  the 
Ftmits  of  the  Dardanelles,  from  Kurope  to  A^ia  Mitmr,  v.lusre  he 
rij:hii«  two  battles;  the  first  at  the  pass  of  the  river  Urunicns.  an» 
the  i;.>4.-()nd  near  the  city  of  Issus.     After  this  second  bat'.ii-,  he  ewt*  t 
S)ria  Hiid  Palestine  ;  goes  into  Kgypf,  ivhere  he  buiM^  A\c\;u\At\ 
on  one  of  the  arms  oftheSile:  aJv.iiJcrs  b.s  far  as  Lvbia  to  \\\**  \e 
yAB  of  Jupiter  Ammoa ;  whence  Ilc  retunw  back,  arrvca  «l1T 
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and  from  thmioe  marchmi  towards  the  Euphrates.  He  eronee  thai 
river,  then  the  Tigrie,  and  f^ains  the  eeleoraled  rictorj  of  Arbela; 
poMffiMM  himneUof  Babflon,  and  Kcbataua,  thif  chiefcitj  ot  Media. 
From  thence  he  pa^NPH  into  Hyrcania,  to  the  sea  which  g:oe«  br  that 
name,  otherwine  cailnd  tlie  Caspian  »im ;  and  enters  Parthia«  Dna> 
ffiana,  and  the  country  of  Paropaminu*.  He  afterwards  fpoes  into 
Bactriana  and  Stifirdiana;  advances  as  far  as  the  river  Jaxartbes, 
called  by  Quintus  CurtiuB  the  Tanais,  the  farther  side  of  whidb  is 
inhabitf'd  by  the  Scythians,  wliose  country  forms  part  of  Great  Tar* 
tary.  AI<*xander,  after  havin((  eone  through  varitms  countries, 
erosites  the  river  Indus;  enters  India,  which  lies  on  this  side  tbs 
OanfC'^,  and  formn  part  of  the  Grand  Mofrul's  empire,  and  advances 
very  near  the  river  Ganfr«M,  which  he  also  intended  to  pass  had  ooC 
his  army  refused  to  follow  him.  He  therefore  contents  himself  wiUi 
marching  to  view  the  ocean,  and  goes  down  the  river  Indus  to  its 
mouth.  From  Macedonia  to  the  Ganges,  almost  to  which  river 
Alf  xander  marched,  is  computed  at  least  eleven  hundred  leagues. 
Add  to  this  the  various  turnings  in  Alexandr^r's  marches;  first, 
from  the  extremity  of  Cilicia,  where  the  battle  of  Issus  was  fought, 
to  the  tfmplc  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  Lybia;  and  his  returning  from 
thence  to  Tyre,  a  journey  of  three  hundred  leagues  at  least,  and  as 
much  nnace  at  least  for  the  wiriHincM  of  his  route  in  diflfereut  places; 
we  shall  fmd  that  Alexander,  in  le-m  than  eitrht  years,  marched  his 
army  upwards  of  seventeen  hundred  leases,  without  including  hii 
return  to  Babylon." 


CHAPTKA  IX. 

THB  EEI0N8  OF  DARIUS  CODOMANUS  AND  ALEXAKDBt 
TIIE  OAEAT^  CONTINUED. 

TlfP.  plans  purHiiedby  I'hilip,  and  afterwards  by  his  eon,  in  relation 
to  PerMia,  were  not  unobserveii  by  the  governors  of  Uarius  in  Asia 
Minor ;  and  he  appears  to  have  had  entire  confidence  in  their  ability 
to  maintain  his  interents  m  efleetually  as  to  render  it  unneceawry 
for  him  U)  adopt  any  preeaiit'K>n:iry  measure*  fr>r  the  protection  of 
the  eastern  division  of  his  empire.  This  confidence  would  have 
perhaps  lieen  somewhat  JustifiablH  had  theinferiortrovemors  been  po- 
sitively ordered  and  dis|)osed  to  follow  implicitly  the  counsels  of  the 
chief  governor,  Memnon,  the  ilhodian.  This  great  man  was  cep 
tainly  the  ablest  general  of  the  empire,  and  ha/1  been  the  principal 
ioHtriiment  in  subjecting  nil  the  provinces  to  the  dominion  of  Ar- 
tax'-rxes  III.,  and  in  establisliinir  Uarius Codomauus on  the  throne. 
From  the  time  he  had  entered  the  service  of  Persia  at  Sidon,  he  had 
been  diittingiiished  not  l"Ss  by  his  consummate  talen's  as  a 
stat<'snian  and  commander,  than  by  activity,  fidelity,  and  loyalty. 
Hi!  lound  no  difiicuUy  to  persunde  the  govertiors  to  unite  with  him 
to  raii«ea  very  larire  army,  eonsiitting  of  numerous  Persian  cavalry, 
and  infuntry,  tiie  latier  of  whom  were  chietly  AsiHtu:  Greeks.  When, 
howevfr,  tn'  proptm-A  Ih"  wis<'st  m«*»-«nre  siit.'(re4t"(J  hv  the  rase,  that 
the  armjr  Hhoula  not  r'lak  all  in  n  b'.i\.t\H,\)UlTAvUe.r  lay  waste  their 
otra  couutr/,  Bnd  even  dwtroy  tJUeicc\liestiUQ\^ov«Tuotwa^v(flk«vi 
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gMpected  fhat  be  held  leeret  corretpondence  with  the  enemy, 
mad  desgned  to  betmy  them,  or  that  he  i? iihed  to  prolong; 
the  war,  with  a  view  to  render  the  continaation  of  hu  servicea 
bdiipeiuable  to  the  kinfC'  The  eoneequenoe  wax,  that  they 
an  united  io  rqecting  his couneel,  and  reeolTed  to  acton  that  pven 
by  Araitea,  latrap  or  governor  of  Phrygia,  who  declared  that  he 
would  never  permit  tlvD  Qreciana  to  deeolate  the  coon  try  which  he 
governed ;  and  that  it  was  expedient  at  once  to  meet  and  repel  the 
Munny.  Accordingly,  an  army  of  (me  hundred  thousand  loot  and 
ten  thooaand  horse,  were  summoned  to  assemble  on  the  hankn  nf 
die  river  Graniensy  a  torrent  stream,  now  named  Oosuola,  not  far 
fromTroas. 

Whoever  traces  the  movements  of  Alexander,  firom  the  time  that 
the  Amphyctions  appointed  him  supreme  commander  of  the 
Grecians  against  the  Persians,  will  perceive  the  divine  propriety  of 
the  prophetic  symbol  appropriated  to  pourtrav  the  power  of  Grecia, 
nearly  two  hundred  ^rears  before  he  assumeu  the  command  of  tlie 
Greeks.  While  Daniel  reflected  on  the  scene  of  the  **  ram  which 
had  two  hcnns,— behold,  an  he-goat  came  ftom  the  west,  on  the 
fkce  of  the  whole  earth,  and  touched  not  the  ground ;  and  ihe  goat 
had  a  notable  horn  between  hiseyea.  And  he  came  to  the  ram  that 
had  two  horns,  which  I  had  seen  standing  before  the  river,  and  ran 
unto  him  in  the  fury  of  his  power.  And  T  saw  him  come  clo»e  unto 
the  ram,  and  he  was  moved  with  eholer  against  him,  and  smote  the 
ram«  and  brake  his  two  horns ;  and  there  was  no  power  in  the  ram 
to  8tand  before  him,  but  he  cast  him  down  to  the  irround,  and 
Htamped  upon  him :  and  there  was  none  that  could  deliver  the  ram 
out  of  hid  liand." 

On  returningr  from  Corinth,  Alexander  instantly  hpld  a  council 
of  hiH  chief  officers  and  prrandecs,  to  deliberate  on  the  mcasureu 
nec<?i*si»ry  to  bo  adopted  lor  the  invasion  of  tlie  Per&ian  empire. 
Thi-y  all  approved  of  entering:  on  this  great  enterprise  without 
delay,  except  Antipater  and  l^annenio,  who  wished  him  first  to 
choose  a  consort  to  secure  a  successor  to  his  throne.  This  pruden- 
tial advice  accorded  ill  with  his  fiery  temper;  and  he  expreswd  the 
purpose  of  observing  a  grand  festival  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  the 
gods.  This  being  finished,  he  settled  his  domestic  allairs,  and 
conferred  upecial  honours  on  his  friends,  giving  to  one  an  estate  in 
land,  to  another  a  village,  to  a  third  the  revenues  of  a  town,  to  a 
fourth  the  toll  of  a  harbour.  And  as  all  the  revenues  of  his 
dem(»snes  were  already  employed  and  exhausted  by  his  doiiatif)n!», 
Perdiccas  said  to  him,  "  My  Lord,  what  is  it  you  reserve  for 
yoursnlf  ?"  Alexander  replying,  "  Hope :"  Perdiceas  said,  *'  The 
same  hope  ought  therefore  to  satisfy  us;"  and  so  refusiul  very 
generously  to  accept  of  what  the  king  had  appointed  him. 
Having  appointed  Antipater  viceroy,  with  an  army  of  about 
twelve  thousand  horse,  and  an  equal  number  of  foot,  he  proceeded 
with  his  army  to  the  Hellespont.  He  carried  with  him  scarrely 
more  monev  or  provisions  tiian  were  necessary  to  support  lor  a 
month  the  thirty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse,  which  coav- 
stituted  the  entire  amount  of  his  army.  These  were  all  men  ot'tTw© 
bravery,  each  Wwpatfcoiwted  worthy  to  command,  and  adm\TeA<oT 
ccaJ  to  ober.  All  the  oacera  were  sixty  years  of  age,  aitd  they  \vaA 
Mbmrvd  mtbhiMAther  mba  Unh^  victories,  and  triumpba.     1^^ 
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radden  arrival  of  t}i<!  nrmyui  the  OranieuH,  antonished  aadalAriDCd 
th«  PMniinn  trodpH,  who  lined  iu  oppohiti;  IfankH.  Thne  fiemlj 
attftrked  the  irivaflem  whfri  they  rntfred  the  rivi-r,  but  were  ikkiII 
re|>el]ed,  mid  iu  the  battle  w!iii:h  Idllowfd  lli'-y  wer*'  c<piri|d*-t<'l3r 
defeated.  A  f^reat  iiunitfr  of  the  IVrnian  oflicerH  lay  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle.  ArmittH  iImI  to  I'liryiria,  whiT'*,  oivrivhehried  wi'h 
crief  that  lie  wa<i  the  rauiie  ol  ihe  catafctrophe,  it  ia  aaid  he  lofik 
Ilia  own  life.  The  cmnw  ror  halted  ou  to  Sardin.  the  n\fini]Ht\intA 
Anna.  Minor,  and  the  biilfrark  of  the  wi^tern  diviHion  of  the  emiiire. 
Thecitixeniidc|ivirri;d  him  the  keyiiol  the  city,  and  hnifrantedtlieni 
liberty,  and  th<!  |irivil«%.'nof  (;ov««rninK  theinii'lvf'ii  accfjrdinf;  to  their 
own  lair*.  Alt^'r  a  few  dayii  he  entered  KfilimuM,  restored  Uu  pfipu- 
lar  form  of  i^overiiinent,  and  ordcnfJ  the  tribute  hitherto  beaiowed 
on  iJiana  to  be  eoiitinupd.  The  U-miile  of  the  fffHldiiM  wa«  riAiug 
anew  at  the  fxifnw  of  all  Aitia.  'J  he  boundlfnt  tlftarn  oMame  im- 
{lellMl  him  to  lUiclan*  that  he  [iijr[ioM<  d  to  provide  all  that  wav  re* 
f|uired  to  finiith  the  Mlifice.  on  roiMiitinn  that  hi«  name  alone  ahould 
be  iiiNrribed  on  it.  In  derlinin';  itn*  'dinr,  the  Kjihe^ianH  avi-rti'd  hia 
dii4ph>aHur«*,  by  dfclarin^;  that  it  wan  not  becfimmg  lor  one  H'td  to 
erert  irioninrii'fitt  to  another. 

iMi'antiii  o  the  Artialii-  (Jnf^kii  wore  not  alow  t/ia«*nd  him  oieiiM^n* 
er-<,  with  the  ki'vn  of  thnir  citiiM  Hut  when  U\*  armv  hii'l  r^achi^ 
liMuit.  he  f'jiiijd  it<  (THlfH  Nliut  a^'ii'nni  him:  lor  Menmoii,  wirh 
niMiiy  (irefkn,  ha<l  taki'ii  if's*on^ifm  ol  \u  i'lrtn-M^,  and  the  rititena 
v.erir  i*iiroura(r<'d  ttt  d«*(f*iid  theinwIvK^,  Irmn  •'X(K'(:tation  of  thn  aid 
of  thf  tl-'ct.  The  ({arriicMi,  hoMever,  aft«*r  diNpIavinc  prodi|;iouH  va> 
lf>ijr,  \n\U'viu\:  iurther  reitiht^nce  uttelpB^,  pr^iciiri^  uii  honourable 
capitiilaiioii.  and  retired.  M<*ninon  proc'C'lnd  to  MalicarnamiUH,  a 
•troni;  riiy  in  ('aria,  and  wna  fullowi'd  bv  AlcxHodcr.  Aft«?r  a  loDf 
and  nobh;  ileli'nce,  the  faithful  Uhr><)ian  clt*«iriKil  it  for  the  inter^iit  rjf 
hia  maMt«*r  to  abandon  the  cily.  Leaving  a  iiirorif(  {rarriHoii  in  the 
citadel,  with  auiple  proviHionH,  he  i*acapiNl  by  aea  to  thi*  adja<xnt 
iaiand  of  Coh,  carryinf^with  him  tlie  aurvivmg  citia-nit,  and  all  tJieir 
richly 

At  thiH  tini<*  the  ]<'|;itiinate  ivivereif^n  of  Caria,  a  princ«*fu  named 

Ada,  poHH«'H*<''i  nothiiii;  but   thi;  lortreMi  of  Alinda*.     An  ^oon  a« 

Ah'XandiT  arrivfil  in  tht*  provinn*.  hhe  publicly  adopted  him  lorh'-r 

htm.    KlaiU'n'd  by  tliiMlrifln^  tok<-ri  of  eatii'iii,  he  comniitled  to  her 

th<*({ovi'riuiiMit  of  llH]irnriifiH<«ii-i.  **  'I  hiH  hniy.  si^  a  ti'Mlimoiiy  of  tli** 

deep  M'Nh"  hlie  h:i'l  of  tin- fa  von  ra  ri'i'iMvi**!  Irom  AlKXiindiT,  wnt  h::ii 

rri'ry  duy  iniMi-4  dre  iifd  in  the  ttn<'i  exquiiite  rnanrii  r,  dtfiinon^ 

pi«-H  of  all   Kori-t,    nn'i    the   mo-it    •■x(«'lii'iit    i-rKika  ol   evi-ry  kiiid. 

Ali'xandrr  anM»i-ri*d  ihi*  (juefn  on  ihiit  04-ra>toii,  '*  I'hat  nl!  lUm 

tntin  wan  of  n<i  H-'rvin*  to  hini,  fijr  ilmt  In;  whh  pohi««*<n>m1  ol  ii.ni  !i 

L<'tt«*r  oKika  whoai  l.t'ouiilaa  hi>4  f-iiM'rnor  hud  {fivri  hiui,  o:.     of 

whom    pn-fiari'd   him    a   |.'fiod   dmni-r,    and  that    waa  by  wiiili:i.i; 

a  ifptat  diral  m  the  niorniiit;  vitv  i-»rly  ;  nnd  the  o'Ikt  prfji:.:---! 

him  iin  cxri'lli'nt  Mipp'T,  and   ilisii  wai  driiini;  vi*iy  iii(Ht«*riii>- \.'' 

Alter  re<r(i%ini;  the  homiici*  of  hfviT:  I  kiri|.'t,  the  arriiv  ol  the  ■•   . 

qui-ror  withdrew  to  u inter  fjiiarier^    On  iIhh  ori'Miti(>ii  he  pi-rn.it'>  1 

mlt  thf  Mihlfrt  Hhoha<i  recentU  marm-il  ton-turn  Mith  their  v^\\\"*  tn 

Mmc-tlon  urnl  mih'IuI  (he  winhT,  tm  ruiidiiion  of  jmniii^  tlie  ariny 

/a  l/j»  tpnuif.    in  thin  net  lie  ia,  by  Mmie,wivv*»**'*^  ^"  **^""*'  **"»*  ''• 

badifem,  by  AriMtotlt  or  wme  utliti  yvi»uu,iiMAAiA^MM&tei^'K\\liL 
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o  timilar  custom  was  recommenJed  bj  mn j 

jrxt  year,  r^^flKive-i  to  -uhiit.f  t)ie  mar  rime 

,  thai  hr  III!:;!  t.  uit!]  Di-f  '•i:-t%.  u-ltance 

/nbiit  DariU:!.  iiih>  h«iil  ;l^■•-■' x-1    h'«  ii*  tmni- 

at  t!ie  tipaii  lil'h:^  uriuiH-.    0:i  t-n-  Hu-tfHof 

M*tl  aloii^  lhi>  luadt.  aiid.  h-:i!ii-ui  t;r'-ai  ii.tl'f 

I'ubj-'Ct  u;  Ins  i-aiii-,iiiijrii-   il.i  .■•'^-imii  at  ihia 

tical :  tiir  Dariui«.  on  i-»ni:u-^  t'lf  !iiat>*  of  the 

pruveil  III  thf  riiuri«tfl  pvt*ii  hirn  by  M*-nitii»D| 

\  the  threat  c<>mbat  (»r  einpirr*  to  MaiifJnn. 

jat  if  a  Persian  army  invailfJ  tikut  kiuifdum, 

n«Hl  by  Sparta  and  i 'thi*r  Grxcian  ntairi,  nho 

iitaflecttnl  to  Alexamier :  ami  th:it,  by  crin^«- 

luld  not  avoid  rfturnine  ti>  Kiiro.ie  lo  prutect 

;ia.    Pruvidr'nc-  int<'riNi4r*d  in  lii.i  U\iiur:    (ur 

ip|K)inted  admiral  of  the  tlfet  an-i  ^-wru  tif  the 

I  raided,  in  aiteinpdhfr  tir«t  the  rertiiLiinii  ul  th« 

^t  hi!t  li:t;  befur    Slil\ien-.     lie  wiis  UhiVfrfiiiiy 

<>  thi*  ^Teate^t  (-i.iiiiiiiai.J-r  under  Dht-u^,  and  may 

le  larit  r*. m-iii<:n;;  p.  ijr  oi  ttie  euiiiirr*.     Ii.t>ir:na- 

ao  MNiiier  rea>  ht-ii  Al>-Xai.<ier  m  I'u.iadoc.a.  th.ia 

A  march  in:o  upper  Adia,  and  ^ve  hid  arii.>  liltie 

pu^S^.-i-^iun  i>l    1  HtaUi. 

.'  ut'  ihi-  liottr-Ht  davs  of  the  year,  the  kin.».  covered 
n  and  dust,  bathed  in  ih**  Cwinuit,  the  n\fT 
ii^rh  the  city,  ile  '»n<!J''iiiy  ra.iitfii.  and  wah  carried 
re  he  reniairi-'d  fliMiie::;iM>  iii-»'ns;bie,  'I  r.r*  r'^j-ort 
irinjr  thr^w  the  whuii-army  :nt-i  t!!-*  utmiist  c  -i.-tfr- 
opeu  alnno8textiii^u:s;ied.'t'*rror  nverwheinieo  tl.'".n 
endioa  of  the  spt^-dy  apjiruach  ijt'  the  ene:i.y.  i»e- 
lity  was  .»ucce'-<ieil  by  a  violent  fever.  Only  oue 
oura.ie  to  prfscritie  any  remedy  ;  Ujt  all  the  ;.li\j.:- 
:he  uriiiv  de^spaired  uf  hi-s  n-covery.  and  thny  d  .uLt-  J 
T  ^ave  h:m  iiiediciue  i\4>'.il>i  be  accuf.  d  nt  pui.s-.itin^ 
the  im:i.en»e  ituin  n-hich  Darius  had  pubiic.y  :  Tj- 
le  uho  should  kil!  him.  Philip,  an  Ac.iriiai.:an, 
k-ed  hitn,  and  had  atttudnri  Jiim  pruffi^^ionaiiy  tMiii 
jfii  to  cur-'  hini,  and  sure. fiifil.  lii''  bM.ni.r-.n  ol 
111  the  c'li.ildenoe  i.'i  the  kiiijr.  a!ik»*  8.-»iiini-«li  d  the 
ii»'iiiii.  it  :s  <?ai>i.  Ill  a  I'-ff"!  to  Aii'XMni;er.  eiitreait*d 
>:'  I'liilip.  tor  Dar-Uri  ha-i  br.h'-d  hiiu.  Ilapiiily  he 
uariiii.;.'.  and  haiiii:ii;^  tin'  ic-'t»'r  to  Phij;i,  he  iu 
••  jip'jia.-H.]  metii'in-',  \\iii.i'  he  iva.s  reHiliiii:  ii. 
if'-.i-ly  fiicaiiipd  .n  tii>.'  jii.i:ii>»  oi  M«rt-'poiamia 
f  rf-ifiiilh'-i  till'  trlii:i:;i!.al  :>ri(.i'».o  •  (tl  ali  iriiii.riise 
iip:inyir.<;  a  c<iiii}u-  ror,  tliiiti  tlut  nl  an  army  r>n 
wtT-*  sii.^p-ii'iH.i  ihi*  li'-.-t  i-y  «if  the  fill, Me  ol  the 
*sr  fmiii-iit  hi"i'"r'.ain  t-iMir-r.  d  it  inri'ii>-iii.''  a-ie- 
r  h*  f.e  tn..ij:iiiii'r'iic>»  and  :.'r.iiiii.-ur  ol  thi*  tci-ne. 
putfd  by  s<iiii>'  lit  I'lMir  aii>i  i>y  <j:Jiit->  at  mx  huniiTtrOi 
AUii  ac«.uin;iaijJeJ  b\  tlie  n>\ <ti  f.iitiuy, couri,  utiiV  \\\% 
ijjp/re.  earning  with  tiieui  iuimeuae  t\c\\«*,  'au^ 
J^hegt  degree  of  oriental  splendour     NoiV^i«  ui 
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tbtir  tijM  wcfin\9iA  more  en^y  and  certain  than  the  imtire  dtitni^ 
tion  of  Alexander,  whom  they  refcarded  as  a  vounf?  maniac. 

On  hcnriii^r  that  Dariurt  wnH  not  far  dintant  from  Cilicia,  Alexander 
immndiatHly  yiroceeded  with  hia  army  through  the  Syrian  I'as4,  bat 
in  conitequence  of  tlie  aevprity  of  the  weather,  haltm  at  the  city  of 
MyriandriiH.  Thecauxe  of  hie  delay  wan  interpreted  by  the  flat- 
terem  of  iJariuii  an  a  yiroof  of  hiH  conecitnie  weak  new  and  terror, 
and  they  prevailed  on  thfi  vain  monarch  to  piiniue  him,  and  not  re* 
f(ard  tlie  advice  of  hid  Greek  oflt<M!rH,  who  Htrontrly  urfced  the  prrv 
priety  of  waitinfc  in  the  plains  for  liin  approach,  b^neauM  each  a  po* 
aition  alone  would  permit  the  immetiao  arir.y  of  the  Feniaoe  to  be 
broiiffht  atrainHt  the  enemy. 

The  amiies  met  near  the  email  dty  of  Israt,  in  Cilicia.  The  field 
of  battle  t^'ae  comparatively  a  narrow  plain,  bounded  on  the  one 
aide  by  mountainx,  and  on  tlie  other  by  the  eea,  and  divided  altnoat 
into  two  nqual  part*  by  the  river  Pinariue,  now  called  Deli-eou.  A 
aanf^iinary  conteHt  terminated  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Pereiana. 
DariuH  waa  one  of  i\v'  i'xrni  who  fled  in  hiii  chariot ;  but  fretting  after- 
wardM  into  cratr^y,  ruffcred  placeii,he  mounted  on  horaeback,  throw 
Ing  down  hie  bow,iihieId,  and  royal  mantle.  After  the  victory  was 
absolutely  eecare,  Alexander  pumued  him  aometime,  but  Judfrinf^ 
that  he  could  not  overtake  him  without  netrli^Hinf^  aflatm  of  i^eater 
immediate  interent  than  even  the  capture  of  Dariux,  he  returned  to 
Lie  army.  The  PerHian  camp  wae  deaertisd,  except  by  the  kint^'a 
mother,  the  ipjeen,  with  her  nauf^htera  and  an  infant  eon,  attended 
by  a  fmv  Vnu^;\n  ladiea ;  for  the  reat  had  been  carried  to  IXamaMCUH, 
with  part  of  Dariue^n  treaaure,  and  all  euch  thinffa  a*  contribnt*^ 
only  ifi  the  luxurv  and  magnificence  of  hie  court  No  more 
than  three  thouNand  talent*  were  found  in  hie  camp,  but  the  re^t 
of  the  treasure  fell  afterwards  into  the  hanrls  of  Parmenio,  at  hi^ 
taking;  the  city  of  FlamaMcus.  Alexander  behaved  1o  the  roval  fa* 
mily  so  nobly  and  gcnerouMly  that  he  was  iu«>tly  admired  by  hi^ 
friends  stid  aliiiOMt  lovnd  hy  hii«  captiveH.  Thn  ladim  w^re  celcbrat*^, 
like  tlifir  kin;;,  for  personal  perfection.  Alexander,  havin^r  once 
visiti-d  tlicin,  woiiM  no  morn  lorik  on  the  queen,  nor  even  suff"rany 
<m«  to  H|M'iil<  in  liii  pr<»r«"nc»'  of  her  beauty. 
Kxr1u-«ivM  of  the  (rrfat  richf «,  ciityA*\'\ne,  offrold,  splendid  equipajrea, 
ffolili'n  vacs  find  hrirll(!<«.  and  triagnilir(>nt  tt'Ot,  found  in  the  camp, 
ParriM'nin  r<Teivi>d  Srmu  the  irovernors  of  l>AmnNru<i  money  or  plate 
whieh  required  not  \ff.A-»  than  thirty  thousand  men,  and  aeven  thou* 
aand  lien4t-i  to  i»rry. 

The  citi'  a  of  Syria  surrendnred  nt  the  approach  of  the  i^eat  con- 
queror. 'F'hrnri!}ie  advnne'"!  on  IMieriiria,  and  recHvnd  the  Niibinis* 
aion  of  tlio  ritir^ns  of  Hyhlorf  and  Sidon.  The  kini;  of  the  lattKf 
city  wa-(  deprived  of  his  di;/nity  on  acroiint  of  his  partiality  for 
Darius.  Alexand-r  comrniH-ii'ined  his  favourite  Hephir^ton  to  se- 
Im-t  a  S1lc^•e^s^rr  M«!  offi-red  the  crown  to  two  youni;  men  of  re- 
apectnhle  femily.  They  derlined  the|;iff,beraUi«eit  wa*,  hy  the  Isiws 
of  tli^ir  rouiitrv,  h'Teilitary.  Astonished  and  delii/hted  wiih  their 
aelf«d''nial  and  intf!|friiv,  he  r*'queNt<«i  them  to  nam<>  s'>tne  one  of 
the  royal  family,  and  ofT'-r  him  the  rrown.  The  only  oni>  iillii>d  lo 
ih0   royHl  rBCtt  ihrnucA   bv  the  voun^  men  worth v' of  th*-  tlinuie 
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and  oondticted  him  to  the  palace.  Hia  auppct  became  hia  nribla 
deaeent;  and  Alexander  eagerly  deaired  him  toaay,  1j(»w  tit*  endur- 
ed labonr  and  poverty.  He  replied,  "  Would  to  the  ffu\n  thar 
1  may  bear  thitt  crown  with  equal  patience.  Tliew  }iaiid8  Iiave  pro- 
cnred  me  all  I  desired;  and  vihilat  I  pot>i(eMod  iiotlnnt;,  I  wanted 
nothing."  Tina  anawer  gave  Alexander  a  hijjh  idea  ot  Ahdolmty- 
mns'a  virtue ;  so  that  he  presented  him  not  only  with  all  tlie  rii'h 
furniture  which  had  belongeil  to  Strato,  and  part  of  the  PerKiun 
plunder,  but  likewise  annexed  one  of  the  neigiibouriug  provinces 
to  his  dominions. 

The  Tyrians  resolved  to  maintain  their  independence.  They  sent 
an  embassy  to  the  conc^neror,  with  presents  and  provisions  lur  his 
followers.  They  were  willing  to  receive  him  as  a  fnend,  but  declined 
to  admit  him  into  their  city.  He  was  indignant,  and  prepart-d  to 
conquer  it.  This  was  not  an  easy  enterprioe ;  for  the  city  at  that 
time  occupied  a  much  stronger  position  than  ancient  Tyre,  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  not  capable  of  capturing  till  after  a  siege  of 
thirteen  years.  That  city  stood  on  the  continent ;  the  new  one  had 
been  raised  by  tlie  citizens  on  an  island  about  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  the  coast.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  one  hundred 
feet  high  ;  and  this  wall  the  Tyrians  strongly  fortified,  and  conli- 
dently  looked  for  assistance  to  repel  the  enemy  from  Carthage,  which 
had  been  founded  and  peopled  by  their  ancestors.  Though  the 
Carthagenians  could  not,  in  consequence  of  their  war  with  Sicily, 
help  them,  they,  by  the  mightiest  exertions,  long  withstood  the  no 
less  strenuous,  great,  and  persevering  efforts  of  Alexander.  After 
hia  attempts  to  overcome  them  had  been  repeatedly  foiled  by  sea, 
storms,  or  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  besieged,  he  at  length  completed 
a  mound  which  connected  the  city  with  the  continent,  and  soon 
after  took  the  city  by  a  desperate  assault.  It  was  during  this  siege 
that  the  Tyrians,  the  wonder  of  the  world  for  their  wisdom  and  nkill 
in  commercial  pursuits,  showed  their  extreme  ignorance  in  relijrion, 
and  their  excessive  superstition,  by  fastening,  by  a  gold  chain,  the 
statue  of  Apollo  to  the  altar  of  Hercules,  le^t  the  deity  should,  as 
some  had  driamed,  desert  them,  and  pass  over  to  the  enemy. 
The  conqueror  gave  up  the  city  to  plunder  and  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  and  many  thousands  were  put  to  death.  The  Sidonians 
in  the  Persian  army  saved  about  fifteen  thousand,  and  thirty  thou- 
sand were  sold  into  slavery.  From  this  overthrow  Tyre  never  re- 
covered ;  and  it  has  been  for  many  generations  one  of  the  must 
signal  monuments  of  the  truth  of  the  prophetic  word. 

The  earliest  state  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  is  to  be  learned 
most  correctly  from  the  description  of  Tyre  in  the  xxvi.  xxvii.  ami 
xxviii.  chapters  of  the  book  of  Ezekiel.  The  intelligent  reader  is 
fiilH(J  with  wonder  at  the  ma(;nitude  of  the  wealth  and  the  extent 
of  the  jiower  and  commerce  by  sea  and  land  of  Tyre.  She  was  the 
nuTHery  of  trade,  of  Kcience,  and  arts  ;  and  her  citizens  were  ])erliaps 
never  surpassed  in  activity  and  industry  by  any  people.  Tyre  liad 
nuniprous  colonies,  besides  L"artha;j;e,  which  was  long  the  powertul 
and  dreaded  rival  of  Uome.  While  Tyre,  on  tlie  rontin^'nt.  was 
the  first  city  in  the  world,  in  opulence  and  power,  Isaiah,  inore  tlmii 
acfMitnry  hefore  Nehuchafinezzar  ai)j»«'arid  on  the  theatre  oV  t\ve 
world,  prdicted  its  fall.  That  wonnrch  W/gfrovcd  it,  and  twohvnv- 
^&i  yeuTs  iuter  jta  ruiua  were  employ t'd  by  Alexander  ill  llic  eou- 
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•tniction  of  the  mound  whidi  extended  from  the  shore  to  the  Ufawd, 
the  site  of  new  Tyiv.  It  ie  therefore  probable  that  the  language  ci 
the  prophet  renpected  old  Tjrre,and  it  wm  fulfilled  ti>  the  rery  letter 
**  Tnou  vlialt  be  ifiiiffht  for,  yet  thou  ahalt  Dt-ver  be  found  afam." 
Tyre  on  the  iHland  recovered  coniiiderably  it*  comnMroe  alter  its 
overthrow  by  Alexander.  Its  inhabitants  received  the  gospel  in  the 
first  a^e  of  Chnstianity.  They  experienced  many  viciMitudea  in 
Boocesiiivp  8f;(!S.  The  Crusaders  found  Tyre  p<MiieMed  of  an  exten* 
give  commerce,  when,  in  the  twelfth  century,  they  cantarfNl  it  from 
the  f^aracens.  But  it  has  rapidly  decayed  since  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks ;  and  no  remarkable  ruins  are  seen  to  attest  its  former 
greatness.  Instead  of  the  lofty  houses,  for  which  it  was  Cuned,  the 
traveller  beholds  only  a  few  wretched  huts ;  and  on  the  ground,  lonf 
covered  with  the  products  of  all  lands,  his  eyes  look  on  %  lew  nets 
of  poor  fishers. 

Having  humbled  the  Tyrians,  the  conqueror  marched  to  Jerusa- 
lem to  revenge  himself  on  its  inhabitants,  whose  leaden  bad  steadily 
refused  to  servn  him,  and  supply  his  armv  with  provisions.  Tbw 
was  enough  to  Rtir  up  the  cerceness  of  iiis  wrath  ;  for  Judea  was 
the  principal  country  from  which  food  could  be  procured  to  sustain 
his  troops,  while  ihny  besieged  Tyre.  He  must,  however,  have  ad- 
mired, if  he  did  not  approve,  the  anrumentby  which  they  apologised 
for  their  pxtrnordiutirv  conduct :  The^  expressi-d  no  desire  to  oppose 
Alexander,  but  thfv  nad  sworn  aliegiancc  to  Darius,  and,  while  be 
lived,  they  must  adhere  to  their  oath,  and  not  voluntarily  acknow* 
ledgn  any  other  sovereign.  Tlie  government  of  the  city  was  In  the 
bands  of'^Jsddua  the  high-priest ;  and  his  conduct,  with  its  happy 
results,  Josephos  relates  in  great  simplicity.  On  learning  that 
Alexander  was  about  to  attack  JeruMilem,  he  was  in  sgfmy.  for**he 
knew  not  how  he  should  meet  the  Macedonians,  since  the  king  was 
displeased  at  his  friretroing  difeobedience.  He  therefore  ordained  that 
the  [teoplc  should  make  supplications,  and  should  join  with  him  in 
offtfriiif;  sacrifice  to  (lod,  whom  hn  bfsought  to  protect  that  natirrti, 
and  to  deliver  them  from  the  perils  that  were  coming  upon  them  ; 
whereupon  (iod  warned  him  in  a  dream,  which  came  upon  him  after 
he  ha/i  oflVred  sacrifice,  that  ho  should  take  courage,  and  adorn 
the  city,  und  open  thn  i'titfn  ;  that  the  rcit  should  ap|/ear  in  white 
garments,  hut  that  hf*  and  the  priests  should  meet  the  king  in  the 
habits  proper  to  their  order,  without  the  dread  (4  any  ill  cfmse- 
qnenccN,  ^hieh  the  providence  of  Cod  would  prevent.  Upon  which, 
when  he  r^Me  from  nin  Hleep,  he  greatly  rejoiced  ;  and  declared  to 
all  the  warning  he  htn]  received  from  Ood.  According  to  which 
dream  he  af;ted  entin-ly,  and  so  waited  for  the  coming  of  the  king. 
AnH  \«heh  he  underhtiK>d  that  he  was  not  far  from  the  city,  he  went 
out  in  prm-etwion,  with  the  priesbtand  the  multitude  of  the  citicena. 
The  proceKsion  \^-as  venerable,  and  the  manner  of  it  diflerent  from 
that  of  other  nations.  It  reached  to  a  plai'C  called  flapha,  which 
name  tranaiated  into  Greek  sign ifiea  a  projijufct,  fur  yon  have  thence 
a  proapect  both  of  Jenisalem  and  of  the  temple ;  and  when  the 
Phenieians  and  the  ChahicsniM  that  followed  him,  thought  they 
«honld  have  litMTiy  to  pliinderthe  rity,  and  torment  the  high- prirfct 
iff  ffffMfh,  tvliirh  the  king's  dinplchMire  fairly  nromiaed  them.  tli4 
rerjr  reverat)  of  it  happened  ;  for  A\«xtoivA«M,^\\«ii\\««aw  themul- 
iUaiU  Mt  m  dhtMDce,  in  white  |i;«nxvenU,  ii\u\«  ^  ^rwMka  ^umA 
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sd  with  ilnn  linrnf  and  the  lii;:h-|ir:P:«t  in  pnr;  If*  and  itrnrlrt 
nfr»  with  hiri  iiiitrt*  (ii  hiM  hiuil.  Jiuvii  (f  ih«>  |:«>liJ'ii  |.lnt« 
!oh  the  naiiif!  of  (j';d  \\n»  en^rHved,  h«;  ii|i|iro:u'h'  il  by  hiiii<wlf, 
dored  that  name,  and  frnt  saluted  the  hii:ti-|iriifit.  'I  l:i>  Jfw* 
id  altogether,  with  one  voice,  salute  Alexander,  and  eiii-om* 
linra  about ;  whereupon  ttio  kinps  of  Syria  and  ttif  re^it  wi>r« 
aed  at  what  Alexander  liad  done,  and  RU|»po>ed  hint  diitonlfri'd 
mind.  However,  Parmenio  a!<inewent  up  tu  iiiin,  and  ankeU 
ovr  it  rnme  to  paan  that,  when  all othemadora-il  hiin,he>.hoMlil 
the  hiifh-prieiit  of  the  Jews  ?  To  whom  he  replied,  *  1  did  not 
him,  but  tliat  God  who  hath  honound  hmi  with  hi*  hitih 
bood;  for  I  raw  thin  very  person  in  a  dream,  ui  thiM  rvrj  Imhit, 
I  was  at  DioB  in  Macedonia,  who,  when  I  wait  cnnitidHrin^ 
nyaelf  how  I  miffht  obtain  the  dominion  of  Aiiia,  exhorted  inu 
ke  no  delay,  but  boldly  to  pass  over  the  K'a  thither,  fi»r  that 
uld  condm-t  my  army,  and  would  ^ive  me  the  dominion  over 
.•raianR  ;  wht-nce  it  is,  that  havin;;  iteen  no  other  in  that  liabitf 
ow  seeinft  this  pertion  in  it,  and  reniomberinir  that  vision,  and 
hortation  which  I  had  in  my  dream,  I  belit  ve  that  I  brinj; 
nny  under  the  divine  conduct,  and  sliall  therewith  conquer 
B  and  destroy  the  power  of  the  Persians,  and  that  all  thmsn 
jcc:!ed  according  to  what  is  in  my  own  mind ;'  and  when  he 
i  aaid  this  to  Parmenio,  and  had  given  the  high-priest  his  riffht 
tlie  priests  r»n  along  by  him,  and  he  came  into  the  city;  and 
he  went  u]»  into  the  temple,  he  ofTereil  sat-ritico  to  (j'od,  ae- 
ig  to  the  high  priest's  direction,  and  magnificently  tnated 
the  hit^h-pricht  and  the  priests;  and  when  the  book  of  Daniel 
howed  him,  wherein  Daniel  declared  that  one  of  the  Greeks 
i  destroy  the  enipireof  the  Persians,  he  nnpitosed  that  himself 
le  T)er<^on  intended ;  and  as  he  was  then  glad,  he  dismisH**d  the 
ude  for  the  present,  but  the  next  day  he  called  them  to  him, 
iide  th<  m  ask  what  favours  they  pleased  ol  him;  wh»'reujMin 
frh-prie«t  deaired  that  they  micht  enjoy  the  laws  of  their  mre- 
H,  and  ini{;ht  ])ay  no  tribute  on  the  seventh  year.  He  granted 
•y  dj'sind  ;  sintl  when  they  entreated  him  that  ho  would  per- 
,%  Jcwrt  in  liabylon  and  Media  to  enjoy  their  own  laws  also, 
linjjly  jironiiKed  to  do  hereafter  what  they  desired;  and  when 
'I  to  the  multitude  that  if  any  of  them  vi^ould  lint  themselves 
army  on  this  condition,  that  thev  >houId  continue  under  the 
{  their  torpfathers,  and  live  according  to  them,  he  was  willing 
••  them  with  him,  many  were  ready  to  accompany  liim  in 

:ii  thi"*  time  the  Jews  so  freely  and  numorously  mixed  with 
'ffks  that  the  Grecian  language  was  adopted  by  multitudes  Oi 
«'very where,  and  thus  Divine  providence  was  preparing  the 
■r  the  areoinplishment  of  the  many  predictions  of  the  reli* 
union  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  one  great  community.  Though 
•wA  were  thus  GrecianiKed  in  langtiage,  and  doubtless  partly 
inrnrrn,  generally,  they  tenaciously   held  fast  their  religion, 
lost  z-.-alously  disseminated   it  among  the  nations.     01  U\e 
of  tliene  facts,  and  of  their  influence  on  the  intereK^A  ot  \.\\Q 
eligion,  we  nhall  hnie  occasion  to  adduce  many  proof  A  \u  «ub- 
nt  paA'w.   Alexauder  uahappily  appears  to  have  profited  \vtl\c 
^Mit^rcoarwe  mtb  the  Jewn,     fte  knowledge  ^Kicli  li«  ll»7 
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have  arqijirf.<l  of  tli<>  Trui>  God  tiad  no  nlutarjr  elTeet  on  hU  mlad. 
Hit^iTtotu  liin  roriqtii*Htit  lie  lia<1  n«4'N:iat4'd  in  wMim  d^f^f^  justice 
and  iii«>rry  witli  tliK  tretn^ndouit  dnplay  or  )t'm  pow^r.  Tuut  h« 
either  a<-tfil  from  th<!  (ffri'ToiH  afl»*ction«  ol  tiiii  nature,  or  from  de« 
Hin*  to b«*  fHti'»*rii''d  by  iIih  iiit"llii;(>nt  fur  hi« iMfntonalczcvUence.  In 
liliH  manner  he  had  carefully  ironihipped  the  inta^rinar^  fC^**  that 
he  might  prevail  on  the  aupenttitiouM  to  reverence  hi*  authority. 
Hut  ■elf-hufTjcicncy  and  vanity  were  predominant  feelinje*  in  hi« 
heart ;  and  these  were  iitren(rtt:ened  by  aiicceM  and  flattery  ;  eo  that 
he  ntxm  cfmductfd  himself  witliout  muchre^rd  to  the  Approbation  of 
the  wiHi>,or  the  (ear  of  the  Muperatitioua.  He  became  the  Klareof  erery 
evil  impuiHe,  pajMionf  and  appetite,  and  quickly  indicated  thathii 
mind  clic'riidied  not  one  correct  moral  principle  Hia  aavage  nature 
wan  diitcovcred  hy  hi*  treattnetit  of  the  Tyrianii,  who  had  nobly 
dan>d  to  arrertt  hifi  profrre->«  in  couqueHt;  hirt  treatment  ol  them 
waM  alter  the  u^tnal  manner  of  connuerorH.  iliii  barbarity  to  the 
(;ovprnor  of  (ja7.aconvinc<Ml  all  that  lie  would  no  more  be  admired 
for  MHlf-fTovcrriment,  or  loved  for  clemency  ;  it  wan  no  longrer  doabC* 
ful  that  h<*  di'H'rved  to  be  ranked  amonf;  **  the  beaata"  of  prey, 
whfwe  work  \h  to  inflict  rniwery  on  Minfu!  man.  PreMuminK  t}|Htoe 
WHH  a  (fod,  he  piirMiU'd  th<*  conrtie  of  a  maliirnant  demon.  Oaa 
waM  the  frontier  defence  of  Kfrypt  from  Syrian  intruHion  ;  it  laf  about 
MXty  ni'iUiH  from  JeruHalem  on  the  ro;ul  to  K|rypt.  and  b'Mn^Ktroiig^ 
ly  fortiiii'd,  the  poifHHHrtion  of  it  wan  indiHpenitable  to  one  who  pro* 

EOited  10  make  himH>*lf  rnaitter  of  the  K^yptiana.  The  ^ory  of  (fan 
ad  Hiirvived  that  of  the  other  citicH  of  the  Philiatinca ;  but  ite 
ruin,  like  theira,  had  been  predicted  bv  llim  whoiie  word  ueref 
faiU.  The  iii*ntence  had  irone  forth.  **  Haldneaa  ahall  come  upon 
Oa7,a.  I  will  set  a  fire  upon  the  wall  of  Gasa,  wliich  ahall  devour 
the  nalae^ii  thereof.  The  kint;  ahall  perinh  from  Gaxa.'*  Snceee* 
lively  Niibjugated  by  Rfrypt,  Babylon,  and  Pcraia,  it  waaetill  a  mible 
citjT  when  Alexander  btinic^ed  it,  and  after  repeated  attempt!  to  take 
it,  it  fell  btffore  him  ;  lie  waH  twice  wounded  durinfr  the  aiegfe.  The 
fidelity  and  bravery  of  itN  (rovernrvr  l)eti«,  which  ou|rht  to  have  se- 
cured the  reapect  of  the  victor,  inflamed  his  ficfrce  paasiona,  and  he 
wtlected  the  most  de^rradin^  and  cruel  mode  of  extinffuishine  the 
life  of  his  victim.  I'retendin(r  to  have  descended  from  the  Achilles 
of  Homer,  who  had  dra(;({ed  the  dead  body  of  Hector  around  the 
walU  of  Troy,  he  determined  to  exceed  the  barbarity  of  his  ancestor. 
Acc4irdin(fly  he  ordered  a  cord  to  )>e  passed  through  the  heels  of 
B<'tiit,  and,  bindinfrit  to  hiK  chariot,  drafr{;ed  him  round  the  city  till 
he  expired.  His  revenf{e  on  the  citizens  of  Gaza  was  eqaally  violent 
and  brutish  ;  he  cut  ten  thouHand  of  the  men  in  pieces,  and  sold  ell 
the  reHt,  with  the  women  and  children,  for  slaves. 

Leaving  a  (farrison  in  Gaza,  he  hurried  on  to  Pelusinm,  B.C.  331. 
Here  he  met  a  multitude  of  the  Kttyptlans,  who  hailed  him  as  ade- 
livorer ;  for  as  they  ha/J,  from  the  days  of  Xerxes,  abhorred  the 
Persians,  they  were  ready  to  worship  the  miphty  kingr  who  had  de« 
•troyed  their  dominion.  The  Persian  (c^ivenior,  Mazirus,  knowinf 
Chat  he  was  not  able  to  protect  the  capital  Memphis,  and  that 
Darius,  his  novercitrn,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  succour  him,  be 
titemfon  mt  ofHtn  the  gales  of  the  city  to  the  conqueror,  and  gvn 
up  eight  buodred  tak«nUi,  («bouV  one  \k>iiSidt«A>%9MLtQTi|  thoueiind 
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u)  and  all  the  king'i  fiirnitore.  Thus  Alexander  posaeaed 
Fof  all  BfTpt,  ivithont  meeting  with  the  least  opposition. 
natiTO  power  of  the  Egyptians  had  been  a  conimerable  tim'* 
,  but  its  decay  was  most  probably  much  hastened  by  their 
■abjagation  to  the  enterprising  G^reeks.  Thus  the  decree  of 
I  to  debase  Egypt  waa  progressively  unreiled,  and  the  pro- 
word  confirmed.  Bat  uat  country  ceased  not  to  be  one  of 
dinms  by  which  the  Soverei^  of  the  nnireme  dispensed  his 
}  to  man.  Though  the  natives  decreased  till  they  almost,  if 
ogetiber,  disappeared,  yet  the  comparatively  civiUKed  Greeks 
'ed  their  new  position,  and  widely  spread  by  commerce  tticir 
beautiful  language,  attractive  literature,  improved  ncienoc, 
e  elegant  arts ;  and  in  due  time  bowed  to  the  one  living  and 
od,  and  boasted  in  the  Son  of  David  as  the  only  Lord  and 
r  of  the  human  race. 

e  of  uninterrupted  victory  inflated  Alexander's  vain  and 
ty  mind,  so  that  it  readily  admitted  the  wildest  and  most  ridi« 
phantasies  of  fanaticism  ;  and  the  reveries  of  the  poetical 
logy  of  his  Homer,  which  had  previously  perverted  his  heart, 
ed  over  his  strong  imagination  all  the  force  of  realities.  The 
r  number,  if  not  every  one  of  the  poet's  heroes,  belonged  to 
*e  of  the  gods ;  and  certainly  he  who  eoualled  any  of  these 
,  and  was,  he  said,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  most  renowned 
^  them,  ought  to  be  universally  acknowledged  a  son  of  one  of 
lef  gods.  To  attain  this  high  dignity,  he  resolved  to  procure 
'ourab'e  response  of  the  far- flamed  oracle  of  Jupiter-Ammon. 
tmple  of  this  idol  was  seated  in  a  small  oasis  in  the  desert  of 
,  twelve  days' journey  from  Memphis.  The  way  thither  pre« 
little  else  than  a  solitary  region  of  burning  sands,  in  which 
^ses  was  reported  to  have  lout  fifty  thousand  soldiers,  when 
biy  traversed  them.  A  similar  disaster  threatened  Alexan- 
d  his  army ;  and  if  we  may  believe  historians,  they  were  only 
from  entire  destruction  by  a  miraculous  fall  of  rain.  The 
iriest  of  the  temple  had  more  policy  than  to  refuse  the  con- 
'  all  his  desire,  and  accordingly  he  publicly  declared  him  to 
son  of  Jupiter.  Alexander  expressed  his  gratitude  for  this 
,  and  honoured  the  god  by  sacrince  and  magnificent  presents, 
ave  an  ample  reward  to  the  priests.  He  marched  back 
'pt  in  triumph,  and  assumed  from  this  time,  in  all  his  private 
,  and  public  decrees  and  orders,  the  lofty  sounding  title, 
ander,  King,  Son  of  Jupiter- Ammon."  And  thou^^h  derided 
in  secret,  few  declined  to  reverence  him  in  public  as  a  god. 
ivithstanding  this  debasement  of  his  imagination  and  aflec- 
the  splendour  of  his  great  intellectual  talents  and  acf^uire- 
was  not  obscured ;  of  this  Alexandria,  in  Kgypt,  was  a  striking 
ce  to  future  generations.  Not  far  from  the  Nile,  he  observed 
te  Pharos,  an  island,  which  is  now  a  peninsula,  a  position 
coast  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  site  of  a  great  commercial 
He  drew  the  plan,  ana  entrusted  the  execution  to  Democrates, 
•d  the  most  skilful  architect  of  the  age,  and  famous  as  the 
der  of  the  temple  of  Diana  of  Ephesus.  Alexander  et%n  Vtft 
nd  encouraged  man/  of  the  moat  reputable  people  of  different 
IS  to  \>eeome  ita  citiseDB.  Among  these  were  not  a  iew  3ew*» 
7mheffnatedeqaal  piivUegea  with  hia  own  MaoedouvKDti 
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and  cnmplftti*  liberty  to  livp,  in  r^frard  to  rffli^ioo,  aecordinc  to  Um 
lawN  and  cuHtornii  of  thoir  own  nation.  Thin  city,  to  whirh  negav« 
hiH  own  natnn,  poHHAHMd  two  excellent  harboum,  acceiiatble  to  tb« 
M«'diterranean,  thn  Nile,  and  the  Rrd  Sea.  Hy  tbeii«adTantaKeii,it 
drnvr  to  it,  in  a  brief  period,  all  the  commerce  of  the  Raat  and 
Went ;  and  became  the  capital  of  K^ypt,  the  renort  of  all  natiou, 
and  one  of  the  moet  flourishing  citiee  on  the  globe.  Near  ite  eitt 
ii  the  modern  city  of  the  name  name,  wiUi  ita  harbour  and 
roadntead,  the  latter  of  which  iihipe  of  Chriiftian  nations  only  an 
permitted  to  enter.  A  confused  mass  of  the  niios  of  the  aoeient 
city  in  Mtill  viiiible. 

The  buildini;  and  future  prosperity  of  this  city  donbtleas  eoutri* 
buted  munh  to  extend  the  Knowledge  and  influence  of  the  Greeks; 
and  from  it  was  aWi  ext^miiivcly  diweminated  the  principlet  ofthe 
true  reliirion.  It  wae,  indeed,  as  we  shall  see,  in  after  ages,  tor  a 
long  period,  one  oi  the  principal  seats  of  science,  and  of  ibe  Jen- 
ish  religion  first,  and  next  of  (/hristianit^. 

Alfxaiidrr  divided  the  kingdom  into  districts,  over  each  of  wbidi 
he  appointed  a  governor,  subordinate  to  a  chief  goremor,  ao 
Egyptian,  nam<*d  Doloaspes,  who  was  commanded  to  gorem  the 
natives  according  ttt  their  own  laws  and  cuntoms.  Maeedoniaa 
officers  were  aloue  intrusted  with  the  command  of  all  th«  garrisoos 
and  troops. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  BBXONS  OF  DABIUS  OODOMAITUS  AND  ALSXAKDER  TBI 

GREAT,  COlfTINUED. 

W[IIT/K  Alexsnder  was  employed  in  the  subjugation  of  Syria, 
Pheriirin,  nnd  K(rypt,he  twice  received  proposals  ofa  treaty  of  peace 
from  DariiiM,  which  he  indjgnantly  rejected ;  thehumbleNtone  con* 
ceded  to  him  only  the  sovereignty  of  the  regions  of  which  he  was 
alreaily  in  possession.  Darius  therefore  resolved  to  make  another 
great  efTort  to  recover  his  power;  and  his  rival  afforded  him  ample 
time  to  raise  an  immense  army.  Alexander's  army  was  also  ang* 
mented  by  many  soldiers  from  Greece,  and  he  ordered  all  his  forces 
tr>  assemble  at  Tyre.  He  was  prevented  from  reaching  them  as 
soon  as  lie  exi^rted,  by  an  unexpected  incident  in  Samaria.  The 
inhabitaiitM,  regardles-4  of  their  oaih  to  Darius. had  at  once  submit* 
ted  to  Alexander,  and  supplied  him  with  troops  and  provisions 
during  his  Hiege  of  Tyre.  On  this  account,  they  hoped  to  have  re* 
ccivca  more  lavour  from  him  than  the  Jew*,  lieing  disappointed, 
their  chief  men,  on  his  departing  from  Jerusalem  for  Kgypt,  bad 
presented  t^ihima  petition  to  remit  the  tribute  of  the  seventh  Tear, 
iMcause  thfy  were  Jews  bv  descent.  He  doubtless  suspectea  the 
truth  of  their  claims ;  but  he  pledged  himself  to  examine  them,  and 
risit  their  temple,  on  his  return  from  Kgvpt  This  conduct  appear* 
ed  to  them  unjust,  and  they  not  only  refu-ed  the  tribute  demanded 
l^  thff  Grtte'iBn  governor,  but  set  Are  to  his  palace,  and  consumed 
htm  and  hh  imrvunU.  Ha  wm  bR\o«ed  \>3  Vv\a  maater.  and  bis 
dMib  fra§  fnrfullf  revenged ;  (ox  Ak»&^  ^>>^  v»»i  <A.  '^ 
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,  wnta  number  to  Upper  Egjpt,  destroyed  their  eapital,  and 
MOt  of  the  land  to  the  JewH,  aud  the  remainder  to  a  colony  of 
lonians.  The  few  Samaritans  who  escaped,  afterwards  built 
«m,  or  Sychar,  which  is  still  occupied  by  their  descendantsi 
th  an  army  of  little  more  tlian  forty  or  fifty  thousand, 
nder  marched  from  Tyre  to  Thapsacus,  the  modern  El-Der, 
e  Buphrat4*s,  which  be  easilv  pasMed  on  a  bridge.  Thence  be 
sded  to  the  Tifrris,  which,  flowing  deep  aud  rapid,  was  only 
traordinary  exertions  forded.  And  here,  probably,  his  pro- 
would  have  been  arrested,  had  Darius  executed  in  season  hia 
«e  to  guard  the  river,  and  lay  waste  the  country.  He  had  no 
27  for  this  neglect,  except  want  of  reflection  on  the  celerity  ot 
>nqueror's  movements.  The  Persian  army  covered  the  neigh« 
3g  plains  of  Assyria  :  the  army  of  Macedon  rested  near  the 
After  a  third  vain  attempt  to  procure  peace,  by  resigning  to 
nder  all  the  countries  west  of  the  Euphrates,  he  led  his  vast 
against  him.  The  armies  met  at  (Hugamela,  a  villaee  near 
ty  Arbela,  now  called  Arbil,  one  of  the  three  principal  towns 
I  northern  division  of  Koordistan.  The  seat  of  Dattle  presented 
advantage  to  the  immense  army  of  Darius ;  but  he  had  ener- 
them,  by  keeping  them  all  under  arms  the  whole  night  pra- 
^  Uie  battle.  The  contest  was  dreadful ;  for  history  reports 
three  hundred  thousand  Persians  were  slain  or  wounded, 
s  escaped  before  the  combat  was  over,  and,  with  a  few  attend- 
rode  to  the  river  Lycus.  After  crossing  it,  several  advised  him 
iaJc  down  the  bridges,  because  the  enemy  pursued  him<  But 
ade  this  generous  answer,  **  That  life  was  not  so  dear  to  him 
make  him  desire  to  preserve  it  by  the  destruction  of  so  many 
auds  of  his  subjects  and  faithful  allit<s,  who,  by  that  means, 
i  be  delivered  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  ;  that  they  had  as 
right  to  pass  over  this  bridge  as  their  sovereign,  and  cunse- 
!y  that  it  ought  t(»  be  as  open  to  them."  After  riding  s  great 
ler  of  leagues  at  full  speed,  he  arrived  at  midnight  at  Arbela. 
thence  he  fled  towaras  Media,  over  the  Armenian  mountains, 
ed  by  a  great  number  of  the  nobflity,  and  a  few  of  his  guards. 
)attle  of  Arbela,  fought  in  October,  B.C.  JJ;10,  two  yearn  after 
ittle  of  IsHus,  decided  the  destiny  ot  the  empire,  which  may  be 
dcred  from  tliis  date  transferred  from  Persia  to  Grccia,  and 
itutint;  the  third  empire  of  prophecy. 

•ring  spoiled  Arbela,  which  contained  the  riches  of  the  defeated 
,  Alexander  marched  to  Babylon,  where  he  readily  received  all 
finours  usually  conferred  on  the  most  admired  kings  of  Persia ; 
lere  he  most  liberally  bestowed  rewards  and  honours  on  his 
pl»ant  followers,  who  were  multiplied  by  several  thousancis, 
1  .Autipater,  viceroy  of  Macedon,  had  sent  him.  The  wealth 
bylon  became  his  ;  but  he  found  much  more  in  Snsa.the  most 
itful  of  all  the  royal  residences  of  the  em|)ire,  where  he  left 
iinbis,  Darius's  niother,  with  the  queen  and  ehildren.  Hav- 
•«-eived  Iroin  Macedonia  a  groat  qiiantity  of  purple  stufls  and 
lahitM,  made  after  the  fashion  of  the  country,  he  presented 
to  Sysi  ;an>l>if;,  totr-'ther  with  the  artilicers  who  had  wrou  ;ht 
;  fur  h»'  paid  her  every  kimi  ol'  htmour^  jind  loved  her  aa  leu- 
as  if  Bh«»  had  bt'cn  hi.-t  tnofhrr.  Up  /ikewis"  C(nnnianv\ed  \.\\<5 
ugem  to  U'JJ  her,  that  in  crt'^c  she  /aiicieU  those  alwfls,  tt\i« 
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irii(fht  infilo  hf  r  (^andchildrMi  learn  the  art  of  wtarioft  tbmn,  hj 
way  of  niiiiiiiMiiKnt,  and  to  ((ive  tliem  aa  preaentii  U}  vrhommHivttr 
they  hIiouM  tliink  pro|)«r.  Atthene  worda,  the  team  which  fell  from 
her  ttytin  Hhownd  but  too  evidently  how  graUly  she  waa  diapleaaed 
at  thew)  Kif<* :  tlio  working;  in  wool  beioic  conndered  bjrthe  Pennan 
womon  BH  the  liicheHt  {(^iiominy.  Thoae  who  carriM  tnaae  preaenU 
havinff  told  llin  king  that  SyniftambiN  waa  very  much  diaaatUfiArlfhe 
thought  hiiiiHidf  oblii;Kd  Ut  make  an  apolof^y  for  what  be  had  done, 
and  a/JfntniHt(>r  HonriH  conwilation  to  her.  Accordinf(ly.  he  paid  her 
a  viHit,  whoii  he  Hpoku  ttiuit:  *'  Mother,  the  ntufTin  wnieh  vou  aee 
me  clothftd,  wan  not  only  a  c'lft  of  my  aiaten,  but  wroofi^t  Dy  their 
finf^cm.  H'ince  I  bef^you  tt}  believe,  that  the  cuatom  of  mycoantry 
pniMlft^J  me ;  and  do  notconsider  that  aa  an  inault,  which  waa  owing 
entirifly  to  if^ioranco.  I  believe  I  have  not,  aa  yet,  done  any  thioi; 
which  I  kniw  interfered  with  your  mannera  and  cuatoma.  I  wae 
told  that  ainon((  the  Feraiana  it  ia  a  eort  of  crime  for  a  aon  to  mat 
himm-lf  in  }u%  niother'H  preHonce,  without  firat  obtaining  her  leave. 
You  are  aenaiblc  h6w  cautioua  I  havo  alwa^  been  in  thia  particular.'' 

After  conquerinf;  the  country  of  tlie  Uxii,  which  extended  from 
the  province  of  Hum  to  the  frouUera  of  Feraia,  and  waa  boldly  de* 
fend<;d  by  the  (jovernor  Marletea,  Alexander  haated  on  to  Peraepolia, 
the  mfrtrr>i>oliM  of  the  {'ernian  empire,  in  which  were  deposited  in* 
mc.uMi  rinlicti,  end  the  iiKMt  valued  apoile  of  the  conqueHta  of  Uie 
miu'htic  .t  Nivereit^nii.  Thia  city  waa  at  thin  time  the  nuMt  aplendid 
in  th<!  Kai--  tind,  we  may  r'jrtainly  add,  in  the  earth.  It*  niinii, 
nanii-d  Slufjiol-Setfjon,  which  nipitfiea  **  the  forty  pillara,"  remain 
tf)  'AtU'^t  itH  vaHt  ex  Unit  and  grandeur.  Theae  travellera  deacribe  with 
adrnimtion,  about  thirty  mileH  north-wHMt  of  Bfairas.  At>out  die 
aniriH  diManct  from  iiu'w.  aHtfmiiihinf;reIicMof  Peraian  maffnifiniice 
HP;  Hccri  th<;  vRHtii;<-s«  of  one  r>f  the  fire'templea,  and  r>f  oUier  build- 
in;;;*,  particularly  of  tho  tomb  of  Cvrue,  which  indicate  the  aite  o( 
tli«!  i<acrr*d  city  PoMan^ada,  wh<fre  Alexander  found  about  aix  th^m* 
Hhiul  talcntH,  (tHtimabtd  at  nine  hnndrcd  thouaand  pounda  aterlioc. 

Kroni  F<;r«*poliH  had  proceeded  thoae  nnmerona  armiea  which  had 
laid  wnHt*;  On'C'ce  and  other  rountriefi  occupied  by  the  Grecian*; 
and  ilM  viTv  name  they  dntentad.  In  thia  Alexand^  apparently  or 
reiilly  d<-(>p'ly  Mvmpathjr^td  with  tliem  ;  and  hence,  on  entering  it« 
lir>  chII''']  <.n  hiM  HoIdiefM  U)  cut  to  piece*  the  inhabitanta,  who  had 
not  flifd  ut  hill  approach,  and  to  jduniler  the  houaea.  In  a  future 
w.ii'iou  of  rioi^iui  mirth  and  drnnkenneaa,  the  loldiera'  hatred  of  the 
city  WHH  inflamed  tn  inadnPMN,  hv  the  oourteaan  Thaie,  a  faacinatinc 
and  iuipnrH  native  of  Attica.  Hlie  called  on  the  conqueror  and  all 
hii4  (MKTitH  to  coMMinne  the  palace  of  Xerxea,  who  had  burned  Athens. 
A II  oh<-vci1 ;  and,  Hinging  and  dancinf;,  they  ran  and  aet  fire  to  every 
]iart  of  th«  vant  edifice. 

DuriiiH  hafl  Moiit;|it  an  aaylum  iu  Kcbatana,  tlie  modem  Hamadao, 
th(?  Hummcr  rnyal  rcHldence.  Here  were  colleeCed  aronnd  him  about 
thirty  thoti,«sind  fiHit,  four  thouMind  of  whom  W(>re  Grecian*,  who 
riMr.iiitH-'l  faitlilnl,  with  three  thounand  horrtn,  and  ae  many  Rlinfptm, 
i'.ii'  tii:iim,  iiii'liTthf  command  of  th<'ir  governor  Itiiwtu*.  Alexander 
inatclii'd  from  l'<'r>M?poliH to  atbick  tliat  city.  On  arrivini; he iMfcnretl 
jiH  Inn  turi'n,  and  Mct  out  in  pumuit  of  lh«>  kinf;'*  army,  that  had  left 
four  tliiyn  hufon'f  with  the  avowed  \»m\»<»wo(«mt<!ndmf^  once  more 
/i/r  %'UVjry.    Jiut  bohrv  the  approncU  ut  K\uiLmu«i«Tt\>ixvaait«ahar- 
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and  fotally  wounded  by  Bewns  and  Nabarzanet,  a  Peniaa 
rbeir  conduct  being  reprobated  by  the  majority  of  tlieir 
i,  they  fled  with  a*  many  as  adhend  to  them.  The  one 
d  to  Hyrcania,  and  the  other  to  Bactria.  Alexander  caused 
of  Darius  to  be  embalmed  and  sent  to  bis  mother  at  Suaa, 
i  in  the  tonib  of  his  ancestors.  With  him  the  Persian  em- 
ppearedf  after  having  subsisted  about  two  centuries, 
loer  next  conquered  Farthia,  received  the  submission  of 
nes,  governor  of  Hyrcania,  whom  he  pardoned,  and  went 
ctriana,  in  pursuit  of  Bessus,  who  bad  assumed  the  title  of 
hat  country.  On  reaching  it  the  traitor  escaped  and  passed 
river  Oxus,  with  a  few  troops,  who  afterwards  put  him  to 
Bactriana  and  all  the  surrounding  nations  submitted  to  the 
)r,  except  Scythia,  whose  inhabitants  boasted  that  they 
it  been  subdued  by  Persia.  They  soon,  however,  acknow- 
lat  **  the  world  ought  to  submit  to  the  51ai'edonians."  In 
,  the  capital  of  a  region  bordering  on  Scythia,  Alexander 
Roxana,  a  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  one  of  its  princes,  and  here 
ired  to  advance  into  India,  to  conquer  it,  that  he  might  in 
ct  appear  inferior  to  his  brother  gods,  Hercules  and  Bacchus, 
lidition  represented  as  conquerors  of  that  country.  Doubt- 
fturpose  was  confirmed  by  the  universal  belief  that  India 
d  the  whole  world  in  the  abundance  of  its  gold,  jewels,  and 
stones.  To  augment  his  forces,  and  at  the  same  time  ea- 
lis  power,  he  demanded  the  governors  of  the  recently  sub- 
;ions  to  send  him  thirty  thousand  men,  completely  armed, 
from  the  principal  families  of  the  provinces,  who  were  most 
prove  able  soldiers  and  hostages  for  the  obedience  of  their 
re  countrymen.  The  armv  destined  for  India  amounted  to 
dred  and  twenty  thousana,  magniticcntly  equipped. 
jbju(;ation  of  the  countries  through  which  he  marched  to 
)s,  the  ereat  river  of  northern  India,  occupied,  it  is  said, 
year.  In  B.C.  326,  he  conquered  every  part  of  the  region 
le  Punja,  or  Five  Rivers,  wnich  extended  from  the  Indui*  to 
basis,  now  called  Beyah.  The  five  rivers  which  give  name 
country  are  all  branches  of  the  Indus.  The  conqueror's 
refused  to  advance  farther,  aua  after  using  every  uossible 
of  overcoming  their  opposition,  he  was  compelled  to  ac> 
in  tlicir  united  resolution  to  return  to  Persia. 
ig  constructed  a  large  fleet,  the  army  deMcended  the  rivers, 
g  all  thft  uations  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  The  sight  of 
m  highly  excited  Alexander;  "gazing  with  the  utmost 
M  upon  that  vawt  expanse  of  watern,  he  imagined  that  this 
orthy  so  great  a  conqueror  as  himself,  greatly  overpaid  all 
I  he  had  undergone,  and  the  many  thousand  men  he  had 
arrive  at  it.  He  then  oflcred  sacrifices  to  the  godrf,  and 
arly  to  Neptune ;  threw  into  the  sea  the  bulls  he  had 
•red,  and  a  great  number  of  golden  cups  ;  and  besought  the 
t  to  suffer  any  mortal  after  him  to  exceed  the  bounds  o\\\"\a 
on.  Kindiner  that  hebad  extended  hia  conquests  to  the  cx.- 
•8  of  the  earth  on  that  aide,  he  imagined  he  had  con^u\ele3L 

mbove  one  thousand  nine  hundred  of  the  l«»««Pr   to  benavi- 
,  ^jprjHns,  f^anj^aa,  and  Egyptiana  ot  Vui 


-^«^v.anaxis,  and  Egyptianaot  Vu» 
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nrrny,  who  were  familiar  to  the  sea,  were  placed  under  Nearcbna, 
thfi  only  uflicer  who  had  sufTicient  courage  to  undertake  the  haz- 
ard* )Uft  entnrpriMe  of  navigating  an  unknown  ocean.  And  hit  aalii 
Arrival  at  Harmuiiia,  the  modem  Osmna,  an  island  in  the  Pernan 
Gulf,  attefited  how  completely  qualiiied  be  waa  for  tlie  oflLee  wbidi 
lif!  ])»'{  acc»'pt«»l. 

Al'txaiuler  l>;ft  India  several  month*  before  the  fleet;  in  die 
march  the  armv  endured  inexpremible  sofferingii,  which  dertroyed 
multitiideii.    Tnifl,  bowever,  neither  occasioned  much  iorrow  to 
thp  proud  and  Rflfish  chief,  nor  repreaeed  his  passion  for  pomp  and 
plittnare.    Accordingly  he  entered  Carmania,  now  Kennan,  on  the 
nortlj*:rn  coaot  of  the  Persian  gulf,  not  with  the  air  and  equipage 
of  a  warrior  and  a  conqueror,  but  in  a  kind  of  masquerade  and 
bacchanalian  frativity,  committing  the  most  riotous  and  extrsTa* 
/;ant  ai:tion8.    He  was  drawn  by  et^ht  horses,  himself  being  seated 
on  a  mau'nificent  chariot,  above  which  a  scaffold  was  raised,  in  the 
fortn  of  a  Hqiiare  stage,  where  he  passed  the  days  and  n^hts  in 
id'MtH  and  carouffing.    This  chariot  was  preceded  and  followed  by 
an  iufiniU)  number  of  others,  some  of  which,  in  the  shape  of  tents, 
were  covered  with  rich  carpets  and  purple  coverlets,  muI  otheri, 
Hha;><;d  like  cradles,  were  overshadowed  with  branches  of  trees.  On 
the  HulcH  of  the  roads  and  at  the  doors  of  houses  a  great  number  of 
c'Ortktt  r(;ar]y  broached  were  placed,  whence  the  soldiers  drew  wine 
in  hirp;  ila{;gonii,  cum,  and  goblets,  prepared  for  that  purpose. 
The  wliole  country  ecnoed  with  the  sound  of  instruments  and  the 
Iiowlintrof  the  bacchanalti,  who  with  their  hair  dishevelled,  and 
liU  •  Ko  iiiatiy  frantic  creatures,  ran  up  and  down,  abandoning  them- 
H  •\vf\  to  every  kind  of  licentiousness.    All  this  he  did  in  imitaUon 
of  (lie  triumph  of  Bacchufl,  who,  as  we  are  told,  eroawd  all  Asia  in 
Oii.-4  f  f|ijip:i^'",  after  he  had  conquered  India.  Tnis  riotous  dissolute 
iTi;irc|j  I;Mf.<-d  Heven  days,  during  all  which  time  the  army  was  never 
Hoh'T.  A)iil'iti(Mii«tobe  admired  and  praised  as  the  first  in  wisdom  as 
\vf]\  a  4  va'niir,  Alexander  was  extremely  provoked  to  find  that  the 
I'ly.i'rnoTA  liad  exceedin^'Iy  oppressed  the  provinces.    Nevertheless, 
)if<Mi(Mit  lo  huve  expected  nothing  else;  br  he  had  genendly  either 
frontii.ii'-'l  ttiov  in  ofHce  who,  without  appearance  of  regret,  in  the 
lirHt  hour  of  pornrmal  danger,  had  descrtca  their  generous  and  ami* 
able  Hoven'i^rn,  or  he  had  selected  others  from  among  the  natives, 
p"rrt<)n»  diHtiniruished  by  mere  rank,  to  supplv  the  places  of  those 
wlioin  he  deemed  unworthy  of  the  office.    Many  of  tbeae  men, 
inoHt  probably  believing  that  he  would  never  return  from  India, 
liad  tyranniit.-d  over  the  people,  and  reduced  them  to  the  lowest 
ondition  of  slavery.    These,  and  a  number  of  the  soldiers  who 
liarl  willtn.'^Iy  executed  their  oppressors'  orders,  were  punished  mth 
d'-atli.    Alexander  laboured  most  assiduously  to  establish  a  ^ust 
provernment,  and  was  not  less  careful  to  provide  what  he  conceived 
the  itioHt  appropriate  means  to  consolidate  his  power.    Every  im« 
portant  city  ana  (rarrison  was  protected  by  Grecian  troops,  and  by 
exnmjAti  and  precept  he  endeavoured  to  form  the  closest  union,  by 
marriainf  butwncn  thu  oflkers  of  his  army  and  the  chief  families  of 
PftrMin;  and  h'm  own  ex&mplo  sbowcA  ucw  \u\.ft\v»«\v  he  desired 
fitch  a  union f   for  on    arriving  at  ftu«a  \v«  vumuA  ^S^a&tK  ^3t>a 
ilnuffhter  nf  DuriuA,  and  aiMumed  a,U  tVve  m«iatvAwuca  mA  v^^mo 
dour  of  oriental  mon  Archs.    ThU,  in  b»  ^uicmfcxA,^**  wwaa 
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mate  policy,  but  the  results  were  disastrous,  and  speedily  tt^rmi- 
nated  his  triumphs  and  his  lite ;  for,  not  satisfied  with  iniituling 
oriental  greatness,  he  ^ve  himself  up  to  oriental  voIuptuouHncss. 
He  had  never  discovered  a  correct  perception  or  undinsembled  love 
of  moral  excellence ;  but'  from  the  time  he  captured  Gaza  all  the 
daitructive  passions  and  debasing  appetites  suppressed  whatever 
disposition  he  had  previously  manifested  to  excite  pleasure  in  tlic 
mind  of  the  wise  and  ^od.  This  was  seen  in  his  genersd  conduct 
dven  before  his  expedition  into  India  ;  he  required  those  who  ap- 
proached him  to  tall  prostrate  at  his  feet,  formed  a  seraglio  of 
almost  9ix  hundred  concubines,  and  a  band  of  eunuchs.  And, 
not  satisfied  with  wearing  a  Persian  robe  himself,  he  also  obliged 
his  genereJs,  his  fi-iends,  and  all  the  grandees  of  his  court,  to  put 
on  Uie  same  dress,  which  gave  them  the  greatest  mortification, 
not  one  of  them,  however,  daring  to  speak  against  this  innovation, 
or  contradict  the  prince.  Under  the  mere  shadow  of  justice,  he 
condemned,  ou  little  more  than  suspicion,  individuals  to  whosj 
military  services  or  counsels  and  wise  suggestions  he  was  chieflj 
indebted  for  his  success,  and  his  hands  sh^ the  blood  of  one  of  his 
most  faithful  servants  who  dared  to  tell  him  the  truth.  Nothing 
at  last  would  satisfy  him  less  than  to  be  treated  by  all  as  a  god, 
and  nothing  seems  to  have  aroused  his  anger  and  resentment 
more  Uian  to  find  all  his  schemes  ineflectual  to  persuade  the  most 
intelligent  and  independent  of  the  Macedonians  and  Greeks  to  do 
him  homage  and  duty,  by  falling  prostrate  at  his  feet 

Among  his  last  acts  was  his  vain  attempt  to  restore  Babylon  and 
its  province  to  their  ancient  glory.  He  employed  ten  thousand  men 
to  restore  the  temple  of  Belus.  "  "When  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the 
Jewish  soldiers  who  were  in  his  army,  to  work  as  the  rest  had  done, 
they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  their  assiatanc;.-,  but  excused 
themselves  with  saying,  that  as  idolatry  was  forbid  by  the  teru^ts  of 
their  religion,  they  therefore  were  not  allowed  to  assist  in,  building 
of  a  temple  designed  for  dolatroua  worsliip  ;  and  accordingly  not 
one  lent  a  hand  on  this  occasion.  They  were  punished  for  diso- 
bKlience,  but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  so  that,  at  last,  Alexander  admir- 
ing their  perseverance,  discliarged  and  sent  them  home.  This  «le- 
lioite  resolution  of  the  Jews  is  a  lesson  to  many  Christians,  an  it 
teaches  them,  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  join  or  assist  in  the 
commission  of  an  action  that  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.  One 
cannot  forbear  admiring  the  conduct  of  providence  on  this  occasion. 
God  had  broke  to  pieces,  by  the  hand  oi  his  servant  Cyrus,  the  idol 
Belus,  the  god  who  rivalled  the  Lord  of  Israel :  He  afterwards  caused 
Xerxes  to  demolish  his  temple.  These  first  blows  which  the  Lord 
struck  at  Babylon,  were  so  many  omens  of  its  total  ruin  :  and  it  waH 
as  impossible  for  Alexander  to  complete  the  re-buildinpof  this  ti-ra- 
ple,  as  for  Julian,  some  centuries  after,  to  restore  that  of  J(?rusalem. 

Alexander  consumed  his  time  in  Babylon  princiiially  in  licen- 
tious festivals  and  banquet**.  Drinkinir  more  than  usual  one  even- 
intr,  he  fell  on  the  floor,  and  was  carried  perfectly  insensible  to  the 

tahice.    A  violent  fever  supervened,  wJiich  lafflod  every  xemeAY • 
'eeling  that  death  had  seiz^'d  him,  he  drew  a  mv^  from  ms  fvt\VLv?.T, 
Knd  frave  it  to  Perdiccaa,  with  orders  to  convey  his  deaA'hody  lv>\.\\o 
tempJeofJupiter-Ammon.     Perrf/ccas  inquired  wlien  t\\ey  ft\\ou\A 
psjrhun  divine  honour.?  He  replied,  "  Vhen  yoTarXra.- 
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These  were  hU  laet  words.    At  hie  death  he  wu  thirtj^tiro 
old,  of  which  he  had  reipned  twelve. 

Could  we  trace  the  development  of  the  deeiirnii  of  Heftveo  hj  tiie 
inetrumentality  of  Alexander,  we  shoold  doubtleee  perceive  iddii« 
merable  indicationii  of  infinite  wiidonn,  Juatice,  ana  benevolence. 
ThiM  frreat  affnnt  of  Divine  Providence  aatonUhed  and  confounded 
ihn  mind*  of  the  wise  and  anwiee,  not  lean  by  what  he  actually  per* 
formed,  than  by  what  he  attempted.    The  scheme*  and  proceed* 
ingH,  however,  which  were  coomdered  by  not  a  few  unequivocal 
sif^n*  of  boundless  vanity  or  enthusiastic  delusion,  terminated  in 
the  making  known  to  the  western  world  nnmerons  and  mifrhty  na- 
tions.   Some  of  the  most  intellig:ent  of  the  human  race  had  beheld 
with  wonder  and  delifrlit,  the  lands  of  which  they  had  heard  in  the 
(kbulons  mythology  of  their  fcods,  without  beinc;  able  to  conceive 
much  more  distinctly  of  them  than  of  their  goos,  the  mere  phan* 
toms  of  their  disordered  imaginations.    Now  this  discovery  of,  as 
it  were,  a  new  world,  may  be  viewed  as  having  the  same  relation  to 
the  propagation  of  the  true  religion,  as  the  later  discovery  of  the 
vast  regionsof  America,  Australanis,  and  the  islands  of  the  Southern 
ocean.    Alexander,  Columbus,  and  Cook,  were  impelled,  by  various 
and  powerful  motives,  to  exploits  which  will  command  the  admira- 
tion of  all  future  ag(>s;  but  all  their  wanderings  tended  to  complete 
the  process  of  preparation  for  the  dissemination  in  all  lands  oi  the 
seedTof  immortal  life,  ordained  to  bring  forth  abundantly  the  fruits 
of  righteousnem  in  all  the  nations,  peoples,  tribes,  and  families  on 
the  fmcn  of  the  globe,    ('hristians  in  the  first  ages  could  never,  un- 
less instructed  and  enjoined  by  Divine  inspiration,  have  thought  of 
carrying  tho  gospel  to  Snythia  or  India,  had  not  these  countries  been 
traversed  by  their  ancestors.     Hut  a  more  immediate  good  may  have 
accompanied  the  armies  of  Alexander  in  foreign  lands.     We  have 
seen  tnat  the  most  influential  by  rank,  and  possibly  by  intclli- 
f^ence,  in  all  tlie  conquered  region*,  joined  him  in  his  progress  to 
conqur>«t;  and  these  daily  mixing  with  their  fellow-soldiers  would 
naturally  obtain  oome  knowledge  of  their  language  and  sentiments. 
Among  these  w«'re  many  Jews,  for  they  loved  to  serve  Alexander 
liter  he  had  proved  the  able  and  willing  friend  of  their  nation.  Now 
whatever  were  their  defects,  it  is  known  to  all,  that,  from  the  time 
of  their  captivity,  their  7.cal  for  the  One,  True,  and  Living  God, 
was  always  fervent     Through  tliprri  then  for»«  the  God  of  larael  was 
doubtless  made  known  to  multitudeH,  who  had  perhaps  never  been 
taught  that  he  had  revealed  himself  and  his  laws  and  promisea  to 
mankind. 

The  time  of  Alexander's  unexpected  death,  we  conceive,  tended 
much  to  fulfil  the  Divine  prediction  concerning  his  empire.  Had 
he  lived  to  the  ordinary  age  of  man,  and  educated  a  son  or  sons, 
after  his  own  likeness,  judging  according  to  the  usual  phenomena 
presented  in  the  past  enipircK,  the  prol^iability  is  strong  that  the 
unity  of  his  empire  might  have  suhsisted  for  centuries ;  or  that 
a  series  of  events  more  terrible  than  those  which  actually  transpired, 
trouldhave  baan  required  to  break  up  the  empire,  divide,  and  cmsti* 
iaM  it  Into  prrci^ly  four  M\\^}\iy  \^^^^^vk.   T\v\«  T«volution  in  the 

emp/fff  M7i¥  /nrjispensable  to  the  exvsteuc©  «lM  WW  c:tt^Hi>2(k  qV  ^hit 
Hfurhorned hii'KOuioi  ilttt:\9i,  .^   .      *.    av ». 

During  tJu  imtml  Ultunm  ol  the  conqjaiwot  <A  D«naa»^i»  «sa«rwiw^ 
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fffect  oonvictioD  of  the  yanity,  altboiifrh  not  of  the  wickcdne« 
ambition.    To  the  important  inquiry,  "  To  whom  do  you 

to  leave  the  empire  ?"  he  replied,  "To  the  most  wortliy  ;  bu# 
see  that  the  decision  of  this  will  give  occasion  to  strange 
il  games  after  my  decease."  His  words  were  awfully  veritied. 
Ik  many  fnends,  for  scarcely  could  any  prince  excel  him  in 
neroBity  and  liberality  which  procure  willing  followers.  His 
was  universally  lamented;  and  wherever  it  was  reported,  the 
expressive  signs  of  grief  were  visible.  Loud  cries  and  groans 
oed  over  the  earth.  "  The  vanquished  bewailed  him  as  much 
victors :"  his  good  qualities  were  remembered,  his  faults  were 
ten.  The  Persians  pronounced  him  to  have  been  the  most 
ind  kind  sovereign  that  had  ever  reigned  over  them ;  the 
ins  reproached  themselves  for  having  refused  him  divine  hon- 

In  these  circumstances,  all  persons  of  rank  or  power  adopt- 
with  one  heart,  the  plan  which  they  deemed  the  only  oneeaN 
d  to  perpetuate  his  fame.  Not  a  few  of  hi8  courtieru,  governors, 
Beers,  almost  eoualled  him  in  tlie  talents  of  a  statesman  and 
>r,  and  some  of  these  were  not  less  ambitious  than  he  had  been 
rersal  empire ;  but  every  onefor  the  moment  sup  posed  or  belie  v 
t  he  could  only  advance  his  own  interest  or  honour  by  appcar- 
lefly  solicitous  to  preserve  the  empire  entire  to  the  family  of 
hose  departure  all  deplored.  After  great  contentions  among 
icedonians,  who  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  judging  on  the 
•f  affairs,  it  was  determined  that  Aridsus,  an  illegitimate  bro- 
f  Alexander,  should  in  the  meantime  succeed  him  on  the 
! ;  but  that  he  should  share  the  dignity  and  power  with  the 
if  a  son,  whom  they  expected  in  a  few  weeks  to  be  bom  of 
:a,  the  first  wife  of  Alexander.  The  guardianship  of  Arida?U8, 
as  an  imbecile,  and,  by  consequence,  tho  administration  of 
preme  government,  were  entrusted  to  Perdiccas.  The  various 
iments  of  the  great  empire  were  distributed  among  the  other 
ruished  commanders  in  the  army. 

ihese  all  authority  continued  to  be  held  and  exercised,  al- 
1  they  nominally  vested  it  in  Arideeus  and  Roxana's  infant 
ho  was  named  Alexander.  The  council  of  the  generals  thus 
;d  of  Europe.  Lysimachua  was  assigned  Thrace  and  the  ad- 
regions  ;  and  Macedon,  Epirus,  and  Greece  were  given  to 
iter  and  Craterus.  Egypt,  considered  a  part  of  Africa,  Lybia, 
jrrenaica,  with  that  division  of  Arabia  which  bord»>r3  on 
,  were  placed  under  Ptolemy.  Asia  Minor  was  thus  divided  • 
Pampnylia,  and  the  Greater  Phrypia  were  given  to  Auti- 
;  Caria,  to  Caasander ;  Lydia,  to  Menander ;  the  Lesser 
a,  to  Leonatus ;  Armenia,  to  Neoptolemus  ;  Canpadocia  and 
igonia,  to  Eumenes.  These  two  provinces  had  never  been 
ed  by  the  Macedonians  ;  and  Ariarathes,  King  of  Cappadocia, 
uc'd  to  govern  them  as  formerly, — Alexander  havinc:  advanced 
)  much  rapidity  to  his  other  conquests,  as  left  him  no  iiicli- 
to  amuse  himself  with  the  entire  reduction  of  that  province, 
ntented  himself  with  a  slight  submission.  Syria  and  I'htnicia 
Laomedon  ;  one  of  the  two  Medias  to  Atropato^i,  jsnd  the 
to  Perdiccas.  Persia  was  assigned  to  Peuoestea  ',  V)a\n'\o\\\iak, 
urn ;  Mnsnnofamia,  to  ArcenHaa ;  Parthia  and  UvTcauxa.,  Vo 
oMeraes;  JJactrja and bogdiaaa,  to  Philip:  the ottiw le^voia 
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vren  divided  amoocr  freoeraU  whoM  ntaam  nn  now  but  Btdi 
known.  Seleucunt  the  eon  of  Antiochos,  wm  placed  ftt  the  head  of 
the  cavalry  of  tlie  allirs,  which  was  a  poet  of  frreat  importance; 
and  Caaeander,  the  eon  of  Antipater,  commanded  the  ooropaniei 
of  fni^rde.  The  Upper  Asia,  which  extanda  aInuMt  to  India,  and 
even  India  aleo,  were  left  in  the  poeeeiwon  of  thoee  who  had  been 
appointed  govemon  of  thoee  coantriee  br  Alexander. 

Thue  the  whole  empire  wae  placed  ooder  the  (Ireciane,  and  tbie 
noble  race  ffpnerallf  maintained  their  power  till  deprived  of  it  bjr  the 
iron  rod  of  Rome.  Thie  fact  eafl&cientlvaoeoante  (or  the  verjr  wide 
diffoeion  of  the  Grecian  language,  and  for  iti  hold  over  the  nations 
being  HO  powerful  that  it  was  not  supplanted  hj  the  Romans,  notwitb* 
•tanding  of  the  mieht  and  absoluteness  of  their  dominioiM.  And 
this  grand  result  ofthe  established  power  of  Orecia  waa  adapted  to 
produce  incalculable  good  or  evil  to  the  nations ;  but  that  the  good 
preponderated,  no  wise  observer  of  huomn  society  doubts,  if  he  has 
carefully  perceived  and  compared  the  civil,  moral,  and  religioos 
state  of  the  western  world  in  the  successive  centuries,  with  its  state 
in  preceding  ages. 

The  lives  and  actions  of  some  of  the  captions  appointed  over  the 
provinces  occupy  (ew  or  no  peges  of  history,  because  they  wers 
tranquil  or  unmteresting  in  tueir  features.  The  sangmnary  con* 
testi  ol  a  few  others,  in  Uieir  struggles  fbr  existence,  independence, 
or  empire,  we  shall  past  over  or  advert  to  slightly,  when  they  ap* 
pear  to  have  had  little  or  no  immediate  influence  on  the  interests 
of  the  Jews  or  of  the  true  religion.  Indeed,  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander  in  the  third  empire,  we  will  have  chiefly  to  fix  our  at* 
tention  on  those  who  governed  Syria  and  Egypt. 


CHAPTBB  ZI. 

THE  COlfTBtX  FOB  THB  UMITT  OF  THB  OBBCIAlf  SKPIBE. 

TfiR  supremacy  of  Heaven  and  the  impotcncy  of  man  have  been 
seldom  morn  conNpicuoutdy  dcmonMtrated  than  they  wi-re  by  tlie 
reMult  of  the  numerouM  schemes  and  deeds  of  a  few  ofthe  umcers 
and  captains  of  Alexander  to  confirm  and  perpetuate  the  unity  or 
inti'grity  of  the  (-mpire  which  he  had  founded,  its  division  mio 
four  kingdoms  or  sovereign  fKiwera,  ordained  by  the  Kine  of  kings 
and  liorn  of  lordit,  lia<l  been  described  by  Daniel  under  the  symbol 
of  a  ram  with  four  hornit,  three  centuries  before  the  conqueror  bad 
tippcured  ;  and  the  prevention  of  the  growth  and  roaturitv  of  iheiie 
horuM  WBK  far  beyond  the  wisdom  and  power  of  mankind.  Manv 
end  deep  were  the  thoughts  and  purposes,  and  mighty  and  marvel' 
loUM  th«'  eflorts  of  man  ;  but  the  objects  accompliahed  by  them  are 
fr<'(|uefit!y  the  rruMtt  remote,  and  sometimes  almost  altogether 
difltfrent  from  thone  which  he  desired  and  expected.  They  are, 
howi'ver,  cornptftKly  regulated  or  controlled  to  fuUil  Hin  a<*sign 
whois  "  couns-l  shall  Htand,  and  who  will  do  all  his  pleasure." 
7'/w  CtrifriAU  Statei,  with  the  exce^ition  ol  'I'lu-beii,  w^re  scarcely 
Oirtuia  of  the  tinalU  of  Alexander,  w\ien,  »\AmM\«\vAVby  their  orators, 
Mp4c/MJJjr  by  DemOMth^tiMf  iUey  un«kii\mo\tt\^  xeioNNtA.  \a«>x«g&,^ 
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nnaiieipation  from  the  Macedonian  voice.  Though  inccefli- 
their  first  combats  with  the  army  of  Antipater,  the  viceroj  of 
loo,  yet  their  dissennons  soon  enabled  that  able  general  to 
:  of  peace  on  the  most  humiliating  terms.  Tlie  weight  ot  his 
•sore  fell  on  the  orators,  and  Demosthenes,  to  escape  an  ig- 
lious  deathf  destroyed  himself  by  poison, 
diccas,  animated  as  much,  if  not  more,  by  ambition  than 
y,  determined  to  reduce  to  obedience  all  the  govemom  who 
d  inclined  to  act  independent  of  the  authority  which  he  exer- 
in  name  of  the  two  kings,  AridsuH  and  Rozana's  child,  called 
nder.  The  opponents  whose  power  moat  alarmed  him  were 
ater  and  Ptolemy.  The  former  assumed  that  the  right  to  pro- 
he  kings  beloneed  exclusively  to  him,  because  the  deceased 
lad  appointed  him  viceroy  of  Macedun  ;  and  the  latter  had 
icted  the  government  of  %ypt,  which  had  been  committed  to 
more  like  an  independent  pnnce  than  a  governor, 
nenes,  who  had  been  the  secretary  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
elebrated  at  once  for  wisdom  in  the  cabinet  and  for  skill  and 
r  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  perhaps  of  all  the  servants  of  the 
leror  he  was  his  most,  if  not  the  only,  disinterested  and  an- 
ble  friend.  Perdiccas  wiselv  sought  and  readily  obtained 
nistance  to  support  the  ro^al  cause.  In  the  partition  of  the 
"e,  Cappadocia  and  Pamphilia  had  been  assigned  to  Eumenes ; 
hese  countries  had  not  oeen  conquered  by  Alexander.  This 
ccas,  however,  speedily  effected,  and,  adaing  to  them  CMria, 
,  and  Phrygia,  left  Eumenes  to  defend  Asia  Minor  against  the 

of  Antipater,  and  proceeded  with  great  force  through  Syria 
7pt. 

)ulous  report  makes  Ptolemy  a  son  of  Philip,  the  father  of 
inder;  but  the  fact  is,  that  his  father,  Lagus,  a  Macedonian, 
irs  to  have  been  a  favourite  servant  of  h'm  sovereign  His  son 
me  of  the  eminent  men  of  an  age  dintinguished  by  the  num- 
f  persons  of  extraordinary  endowments.  He  was  one  of  Alex- 
's chief  favourites,  and  not  less  esteemed  by  the  soldiers.  If 
kay  believe  Ariau,  he  wrote  an  interesting  life  of  his  master. 

the  time  that  he  became  governor  of  Kgypt,  the  wisdom  and 
e  of  his  administration  secured  him  the  hearts  of  the  natives, 
he  admiration  and  confidence  of  all  who  witnessed  it,  and 
tudcs  of  Greeks  and  other  people  gladly  entered  his  service 
ettied  in  his  dominions.  The  emciehcy  of  his  army  was  much 
oted  by  the  respect  which  he  showetl  for  the  memory  of  his 
sovereign.  Almost  two  years  elapsed  before  the  governors 
d  as  to  the  place  where  the  remams  of  Alexander  should  be 
•ed.  Preference  was  at  length  given  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter- 
lon.  On  learning  ttiat  the  company  appointed  to  convev  the 
«  from  the  East  were  on  their  journey,  Ptolemy,  who  felt  his 
t  and  ^reat  obligations  to  the  king,  purposed  to  testify  his 
:ude.  He  accordingly  set  out  with  a  numerous  guard  of  his 
troops,  in  order  to  meet  the  procession,  and  advanced  as  far 
ria.  When  he  had  joined  the  attendants  on  the  funeral,  he 
inted  them  from  interring  the  corpse  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter- 
lon,  as  they  had  proposed.  It  was  therefore  deposited,  fiT«V.'\% 
ity  of  Memphis?,  and  from  thence  was  conveyed  to  A\ex«itiAt\*. 
•air  raised  a  magaiticent  temple  to  the  memory  oi  ibia  — 
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nurch,  and  reod«rcd  him  all  the  lionoure  which  wer«  nmuXij  paid 
to  dftiui-tfodi  and  lieroeM  by  i'ii^^ati  autiquity.  This  gf!n<?rous  con* 
duct  (if  tItH  ifovcrnor  of  K(;ypt  induced  nian^  of  the  vuterami  of  Uie 
artny  of  Alexandiir,  and  not  a  fnvr  of  hw  frieuda,  to  meort  to 
Kf(y[)t.  Ho  therefore  found  it  no  difQculty  to  fortifr  thia  kinfcdom 
au'l  fully  prnpare  it}  ro(>«l  the  tlireatened  attaclc  of  rerdiccai. 

Indi'cd  many  who  accf)mpanied  tliat  leader,  no  looner  arrived  in 
Kfirypt,  than  tiicy  tUavrUid  andjoined  the  troop*  oppoaed  to  him.  All 
th«iM)  thiriffH  provfifl  fatal  Ut  liiii  vieweandlii*  life.  For  havinf;  raiihiy 
rfMolvnl  to  tuakii  liix  army  pas*  an  arm  of  the  Nile,  which  formed  an 
inland  ni^ar  MttrnphiH,  in  pawtini;  he  loet  twothouiand  men,  half  of 
whom  Wi^rn  drownod,  and  the  remainder  devoured  by  crocodilea 
The  Ma«:<;donianH  were  (ixaHDifratcd  to  Nuch  a  degree  of  fury,  wiien 
they  Haw  tliKrnwtlveit  cxpoeeu  to  nuch  unneceeeary  dauf^eni,  that 
thi;y  mutinlRd  af^aintit  him  ;  in  conitequence  of  wiiich  he  wan  aban* 
doned  by  a  hundred  of  hiii  principal  oflicer*,  of  whom  Pithon  was 
the  moHt  coiiHidcrahlc,  and  wa«  aenaMiuated  in  hie  tent,  with  luoftt 
of  hie  intimaU)  friundM. 

'i'hc  ^overnm(;nt  of  I't/flemy  extended  ovpr  Lybia  and  Cyrenaica 
on  tliH  oM«)  extremity  of  K|{ypt, and  on  the  otlier,overparteoi  Arabia. 
Throuufh  the  latu^r  country,  he  waa  expo«i»d  to  invaaion,  and  eon* 
HiderH'l  himiti:lf  innecure  without  the  ponMeiwion  ofHyria.  Jiidea,  and 
i'henicia.     lie  woh  particularlv  ttoliritouit  to  command  tlie   latter 
mtiUm,  iMcauH  •  it  would  afl'ora  him  opportunity  and  meaoe  to  cim* 
quor  the  fine  iHJand  of  ('yprun.     Laomod<in,  one  of  Alexander** 
captainx,  had  received  Syria,  and  the  adjacent  rtffrions  for  hi*  ghare 
of  the  etnpiro  ;  and  for  a  few  yearn  wan  permitted  to  f^veni  them 
in  peaire.     Having;  deelinfd  to  accept  from  i'toleniy  an  immenee 
HUm  of  money  for  hin  ri|;Iit  to  the  (government,  lie  waa  noon  dcpriv- 
«d  of  it  by  force.    An  K^yptian  anny,  under  Nicanor  invaded  Svria, 
drfciitiid  the  troopM  of  Lafxnedon,  and  took  him  primmer ;  and  the 
roaHt  wtiM  Hiibdui'd  by  a  lleet,  commanded  by  I'tolemy,  in  \ninim. 
All  tlw)  iiiliubitnntii  nubmitUMl  to  him  except  the  Jews,  who,  an  on 
lortnitr  ocf.'.'iHioiiA,  nloaded  that  they  dariNi  not  violate  tlieir  oath  to 
their  (<ov*;rnor   wfiilu  lie   wan  alivt*.    jHrunalem  waa  one  of  Uie 
Htron{<(;iit  (;iti»H  from  its  {KMitton,  and  it  was  well  fortified.  JoiM*jfhu* 
friviM  ii  mo.t  improbabii*  account  of  its  capture  by  the  hypocnsy  of 
Ptoltfiny.     I'r(*t<fndinf(  f^reat  ki«1  for  the  Uod  of  Israel,  he  persuaded 
thtm  to  permit  him  to  «Miti*r  the  city  on  a  sabbath,  tliat  lie  mi|fht 
ofl'cr  rtncrifico.     The  Jews  were  accuMtomed  to  spend  the  sacred  day 
in  rent  from  all  wscular  works ;  and  therefore  tlie  few  attendants  of 
the  rul(  rs  o(  K|;yiit,  eunily  Heiisi'd  the  city,    iiut,  according  to  A|ea* 
tharchidas,  a  Grecian  historian,  it  was  taken  by  assault,  on  a  wsb* 
bath,  because  the  Jiiws  would  not  perform  any  work  on  that  day, 
not  i-vi-n  to  save  their  lives.    Ttiis  erroneous  view  of  the  Divine  in* 
Htitijtion  of  the  sabbath,  we  find  prevailed  amonfcthem  till  the  time 
ot  Matthias,  and  is  a  strikinf^  indication  of  tiie  rise  of  tiiat  mode  of 
intcrpnttinif  S<'riptur<s  wliich  characterised  tlie  sect  of  the  Fhariseea, 
who  rf*((ar(fcd  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  the  iJivine  law. 

I'tolemy  carried  many  of  the  people  of  Hamaria  and  Judea  can- 

tivfHi  into  K(;ypt.     Itut  Jotcphu;4  Ih  scarcely  con siiitent  with  himself, 

frIufO  JwMnyn  t)int  hi*  ruli*d  ovi*r  the  Jews  in  a  cruel  manner ;  and 

iAat,  nerartheUmH,  inAtiy  of  them  voluutKnV^  amitsrated  to  Kgypt. 

Uin,  bowerotf  pomibUt  tLat  he  majbate  u«altAA.\2iMiax%X%aifci'«n^ 
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Mi  severity ;  but  it  is  certain  that  his  ecneral  condact  towards 
MD  was  joat  and  generous.  Josephus  indeed  tin vg,  that,  refiectinf; 
I  Che  fidelity  of  the  Jews  to  Darius  and  Alexander,  he  granted  the 
{)tive8  settled  in  Alexandria  equal  privileges  with  the  Greeks,  and 
■tributed  manj  others  into  ^rrisons.  The  nunib(>r  of  the  Jewish 
.ptives  was,  it  is  said,  one  hundred  thousand,  the  majority  of 
bom  were  sent  to  Alexandria,  some  to  Lybia  and  Cyrcnaica,  and 
irty  thousand  placed  in  the  army.  If  we  add  these  to  those  car- 
id  by  Alexander  into  Egypt,  the  Jews  must  have  been  already 
imerouH  in  that  kingdom.  These  carried  with  them  their  aver- 
}n  to  idols,  and  eeal  for  the  True  God ;  and,  at  no  distant  period, 
9.  shall  see  them  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  the  sacred  writings,  in 
e  language  of  their  conquerors,  which  became  the  prevailing  lan- 
lage  of  the  civilized  world.  And  though  not  a  few  of  them  were 
duced  from  the  purity  of  the  faith  in  Divine  Revelation,  yet  very 
any  persevered  m  the  public  profession  of  it  all  the  period  that 
lexandria  remained  the  rivid  of  Rome  in  wealth  and  literature, 
\d  the  chief  commercial  city  on  the  globe.  [See  the  brief  descrip- 
3n  of  Alexandria  in  the  Pocket  Biblical  Dictionary.]  Have  we  not, 
lerefore,  a  remarkable  manifestation  of  the  wisdom  and  benevo- 
nee  of  Deity,  in  the  time  selected  bv  him  for  the  removal  of  such 
ambers  of  the  Jews  to  Egypt,  ana  especially  to  its  mctronolis? 
yre  had  ceased  to  be  the  centre  of  the  intercourse  of  manlcind ; 
ad  Judea  was,  for  a  long  time,  the  scene  of  the  strife,  contention, 
nd.wars  of  the  rival  powers  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  Consequently,  it 
as  not  now  the  most  favourable  spot  for  men  of  all  nations  to  con- 
implate  the  heavenly  light,  however  much  they  might  desire  to 
ehold  it ;  and  it  wa.4  rendered  more  accessible  to  all  races  and  all 
inks,  by  being  placed  in  Alexandria,  than  it  wuuld  have  been  in 
ny  other  spot  in  the  whole  world;  for  this  city  was  much  more 
enerally  known  and  resorted  to,  for  at  least  two  centuries,  than 
vren  Rome  itself. 

Eumcnes,  indignant  on  learning  the  proceedings  of  Ptolemy, 
'ould  have  marclied  into  Syria,  and  would,  perhaps,  have  spoiled 
im  of  all  his  recent  acquisitions,  had  he  not  been  compelled  to  de- 
»nd  himself  against  a  more  powerful  rival.  Antiochus,  originally 
ppointed  governor  of  several  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  had  ac(juired 
Dsolute  authority  over  all  that  country,  and  a6])ired  to  universal 
mpire.  His  army,  consisting  of  seventy  thousand  men  and  thirty 
lephants,  was  more  powerful  than  any  that  could  be  brought 
gainst  him.  But  Eumenes  was  superior  to  him  in  wisdom  and 
very  virtue  which  ennobles'a  chief,  and  perhaps  to  all  the  generals 
f  his  age.  The  struggle  between  these  captains  was  fierce,  and  the 
jsue  for  some  time  doubtful ;  and  Antiochus  owed  his  triumph  over 
lis  rival  to  success  in  overcoming  the  fidelity  of  the  army  of  his 
pponent,  rather  than  to  the  power  of  his  arms.  Having  conquered 
he  chief  supporter  of  the  royal  family,  he  assumed  the  sovereignty 
if  the  empire,  and  disposed  of  the  eastern  provinces  according  to 
lis  p}ea.Hure.  He  removed  some  governors,  to  exalt  in  their  places 
lersons  in  whom  he  had  confidence.  Pithon,  governor  of  Media, 
kud  Antigonus,  general  of  the  Argvraspides  or  Silverahielda,  the 
eputedly  invincible  band  of  Alexander,  he  put  to  death.  SeVeucua, 
^vemor  of  BabvJoi?,  tvas  Jikewiae  minuted  down  in  bis  list  o£  pro- 
yanptiaaa;  but  he  found  meam  to  oacape  the  daoger,  and  tkw^ 
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hinriMir  ander  the  protection  of  Ptolemy  kincr  of  KgjDt  As  for  tiM 
Ar^yranpideii,  who  liad  b«trajed  Bumenmi,  he  sent  tnein  into  Art* 
cho«ia,  the  remotest  province  in  the  empire,  snd  ordered  Syburtiofy 
who  f^overned  there,  to  take  Kuch  meaeuret  ae  mif^ht  de«troj  thftm 
all,  and  that  not  one  of  thrm  mi^ht  ever  return  to  Greece.  The 
ju«t  horror  he  conceircd  at  the  infarooae  manner  in  which  the3rbe* 
trayed  their  general,  contributed  not  a  little  to  tliia  reeolution, 
thouf^h  he.enjoyed  the  fruit  of  their  treason  without  the  leant  lerople 
or  remorse ;  but  a  motive,  still  more  prevalent,  determined  him 
chiefly  to  this  proceedint^.  These  soldiers  were  mntinon*,  uutraet* 
able,  licentious,  and  averse  to  all  obf^dience ;  their  example,  there* 
fore,  was  capable  of  corrupting  the  other  troops,  and  even  of  dt* 
stroyinf?  him,  by  a  new  instance  of  treachery ;  ne  therefore  was  re* 
solved  to  exterminate  them  without  hesitation. 

The  formidable  power  and  ambitions  schemes  of  Antiochus  alarmed 
the  oth<-r  most  powerful  f^overuors  of  the  empire ;  and  Ptolemy, 
LyHifiiactius  of  Thrace,  and  Cassander,  son  of  Antipater  of  Mace* 
don,  united  to  oppose  him.  The  treasures  which  hn  procured  in 
Babyliin  and  Susa,  enabled  him  to  raise  a  powerful  army,  which  he 
led  into  Syria  and  Phenicia,  with  the  intention  of  seising  the  fleet 
of  Ptolemy,  and  making;  himself  master  of  the  sea.  in  this  be, 
however,  failed  ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  captured  tlic  set- 
ports.  That  he  might  contend  affainst  the  fleets  of  his  rivab,  he 
formed  alliances  with  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  other  maritime  places, 
and  employed  several  thou<iand  men  to  build  vessels  in  various  ports 
of  Syria.  The  defence  of  that  cr>untry,  and  the  preservation  nS  a 
fleet,  he  entrusted  Ut  his  son  Demetriuii,  who  early  discovered  him* 
self  superior  to  his  father  in  the  qualities  which  command  publio 
esteem,  and  not  less  skilful  and  bold  in  war 

From  Syria,  Antigonus  advanced  to  Asia  Minor,  which  had  been 
invarled  bv  Cassander,  who  was  supported  by  his  allies.  While  en* 
Kaf^ed  with  them,  Ptolemv  had  conquered  the  lar||;est  portion  of 
Cyprui,  and  recovered  Phenicia,  Judea,  and  Ccelo-Syna,  after  a 
most  saD^uinary  combat  with  Demetrius  at  Gaxa.  But  the  victor 
enioyed  Win  triumph  only  a  short  time,  for  his  army,  S'.'Dt  under 
Cilles  to  reduce  Syria,  was  defeated  by  Demetrius ;  and  immediately 
on  hill  father  receiviuf^  information  of  the  victory,  hennarcbad  into 
Syria  to  support  him. 

Ptf)lemy,  convinced  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  repel  their 
united  forces,  demolished  the  fortifications  of  Acre,  Joppa,Samart«, 
and  Uaea,  and  returned  with  much  of  the  richen  and  many  of  ths 
inhabitants,  particularly  Jews,  into  EKypt.  These  followed  tha 
ruler  of  Kf^ypt,  not  as  captives,  but  from  choice,  for  the  advantages 
which  he  promised  them  more  tlian  compensated  for  absence  from 
a  eountry  taken  possession  of  bv  one  whom  they  had  more  rsMoa 
to  fear  than  love.  Of  the  Jewisn  captives  or  emigrants  who  joined 
the  army  of  Pt^demy,  at  this  or  at  a  former  period,  in  their  return 
to  Kgypt,  Josephus  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Hecatens,  two  aoeo* 
dotes.  This  person,  he  says,  was  a  native  of  Abdara,  and  a  philo- 
sopher who  first  enioyed  the  friendship  of  Alexander,  and,  after  his 
difmthf  tiltit  of  Ptolemy,  whom  he  accompanied  into  Jadea.  Hs 
cmrefuUr  /nvestiffatcd  and  wrote  a  fuW  account  of  the  laws  and  aflain 
of  the  Jewt.  Aiuouff  the  moat  d\%tmfi^uvaVv«^  oil  ^\xma  <A  tJbism  who 
mto/vi  Hie  Mrrioe  of  Egypt,  ^ta  HeuAiii^tau  B»  ^fm  i 
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imt  d^ttj*  lemarfcahle  for  bit  Kiidoin,  eloquenee,  ■od  know- 
Mg«  oitbe  hatOTj  and  kws  of  bu  conntrj.  His  iiiflaence  with 
flie  kinff  wm  eonndenble,  and  henoe  to  bim  the  Jew*  partlj  m- 
8rtt»ed  ue  favoan  which  were  conlerred  on  them  bj  Ptolenij  and 
Ui  stteeeitaor. 

Another  of  theee  Jews,  named  Mocollam,  waa  one  of  the  borae- 
Bien  appointed  to  guide  the  armj,  in  their  joameir  to  the  Red  Sea. 
**  He  waa  a  peraon  of  great  courage,  of  a  etrong  Dodj,  and  by  all 
aOowed  to  be  the  nxMt  akilfnl  archer  that  waa  either  among  the 
Oreeka  or  bwbariana.  Now  thia  man,  aa  people  were  in  great  num- 
ben  paaaing  al<»g  the  road,  and  a  certain  as^^r  waa  oMenring  an 
anguxT  bj  a  bird,  and  requiring  them  all  to  atand  atill,  inquired 
triiat  ihej  ttaid  for.  Hereupon  the  augur  ahowed  them  the  bird 
from  whence  he  took  hie  anrurj,  and  told  him  that  if  Uie  bird  staid 
where  he  waa,  they  ought  all  to  atand  still ;  but  that  if  be  got  up, 
and  Hew  onward,  thej  must  go  forward ;  but  that  if  he  flew  back- 
ward, tbej  must  retire  again.  Moaollam  made  no  renljr,  but  drew 
hk  bow,  and  shot  at  the  bird,  and  hit  him,  and  killecf  him ;  and  as 
the  aagnx  and  some  others  were  vtrw  angrr,  and  wished  impret-a- 
tione  upon  him,  he  anawered  them  thus :— why  are  you  so  mad  ad 
to  take  Utia  most  unhappy  bird  into  your  hands  ?  for  how  can  thiii 
bird  cim  na  any  true  information  concerning  our  march,  who  could 
not  foreiee  how  to  sare  himself?  for  had  he  been  able  to  foreknow 
what  waa  future,  he  would  not  have  come  to  this  place,  but  would 
have  been  afraid  left  IfoeoUam  the  Jew  would  ahoot  at  him,  and 
kill  him." 

While  Antigonua  was  in  Syria,  Seleueus,  by  the  asmetance  of  less 
than  two  thousand  meu,  whom  he  received  from  Ptolemy,  and  the 
Macedonians  who  occupied  the  fortress  of  Carrhip,  or  Haran,  in 
Mesopotamia,  whom  he  persuaded  to  join  him  on  his  march  to  the 
Kitst,  recovered  Babylon.  His  appearance  before  that  city  was  hailed 
by  the  citisens.  They  gratefully  remembered  the  mildness,  justice, 
fijuity,  and  humanity  of  his  conduct,  and  ffladly  received  him.  His 
army  waa  quickly  augmented,  and  enabled  him  to  defeat  the  forcM 
led  against  him  by  Nicanor,  who  governed  Media  for  Anti^onus, 
and  to  conquer  Media,  Susiana,  and  the  adjacent  provinces.  Having 
thus  acquired  great  power  he  returned  to  Babylon,  B.C.  311,  a  me- 
niorable  event  in  the  history  of  the  East ;  for  this  commences  the 
era  of  the  Seleucides,  received  by  all  the  people  of  the  East,  as  well 
Pagans  as  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mahomeuans.  The  Jews  called 
it  Uie  Era  cf  Contracts^  because,  when  they  were  subjected  to  the 
government  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  kings,  they  were  obliged  to  in- 
aert  it  into  the  dates  of  their  contracts  and  other  civil  writings.  The 
Arabians  style  it  the  Era  ofBicomtUy  intiraatine  Seleueus  thereby, 
according  to  some  authors,  who  declare  that  the  sculptors  repre- 
neuted  bim  with  two  horns  of  an  ox  on  his  head,  because  this  pnnce 
was  so  strong,  that  he  could  seise  that  animal  by  the  horns  and  otop 
him  short  in  his  full  career.  The  two  books  of  the  Macabees  call  it 
the  Era  of  the  Greeks^  and  use  it  in  their  dates,  with  this  difference 
however,  that  the  firat  of  these  books  represents  it  as  beeinnin^  in 
the  spring,  the  other,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  The  t\\uty- 
ouA  y(  ars  of  the  reign  ascribed  to  Seleueus,  be^in  at  this  penoA. 
Antigonua  in  vs/o  attempted  to  conquer  the  Nabathnan  Araba. 
ThtirempjtaJrruMtroDgljr situated,  m  we  have  noticed  in  the  Pocket 
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Dibliesl  Dictionarj.  It  dufitul  his  pow<*r,  and  be  WMnlesaed  topi»> 
vail  OM  thein  tu  af^ruc  to  a  trt-niy  of  p<»c«,  favourable  to  th«ir  in* 
iertmtH. 

Ntiwit  from  Nicanor  (liHcI'iHtxl  thu  critical  statH  of  liia  afiVuni ;  aod 
he  iiiMtaiitly  iMiiit  l)Hiri<*triuH  Ut  iius  Kast,  with  one  part  of  biaarm^t 
and  yrotmedntl  with  th';  other  to  A»ia  Minor.  HelenciM  bfioirm 
M<{dia  whmi  Di-nrintri um sir riv<fd at  Ilabjlon^  hi* Hanily  captured  the  city. 
But  lie  wan  noon  oblit^fd  to  devert  it  to  join  hix  Cathereannj,  before 
he  had  oblaint^l  |NMMC'.<iiion  of  one  of  the  fortreiaee  on  the  Kuphratei. 
He  plundered  the  city,  and  increaaed  tlie  hatred  which  the  people 
cheriubed  atfaioHt  hiM  mth<*r'M  oppremive  eovcmment. 


com 
f^ven 

crdon,  till  A  lexandftr,  Kon  of  it  oxana,  waa  of  age  to  reiffn,  and  to  Aoti- 
ffonuH,  all  Aeia.  Greecft  waft  dftclarnd  free,  and  Polyiperehon  ae* 
knowledt;(xl  HUcceHHor  U)  AniiiKiter,  who,  at  hiadeath,  had  appoint- 
ed liim  (fiiurdian  (jf  the  myal  fiiinily.  He  called  to  hi*  aid  OlympiiWt 
tlio  mother  of  Absxandcr  the  (in'at,  who  waa  not  Icim  ambitioui 
than  reven(;eful.  rolv«porclion,  to  nccure  himitelf  the  aovereiienty 
of  Orecci),  took  the  life  of  liatNina,  one  of  the  wivea  of  Alexander, 
and  }i<;r  only  eon  HinrculeH.  Olyuipiaa  nut  U)  di>ath  king  Aridsu*, 
falli'd  i'hilip,  uiid  iiiHf|iii»>n  KuryiUcM.  CaHHauditr  murdered  Koxana 
and  lii'r  Mon  ;  and  ('leoputra,  the  MttU'.r  of  Ab.-xander,  and  the  Iwit 
li'Mr  of  the  erown  of  Macndon,  wan  cut  oflf  by  Anti^onua.  TbuR  tlie 
principal  [lertiottH  of  tlie  race  of  the  (^reat  mnqueror  were  extirpatwl, 
nttd  hiH  captainn  were  at  liberty  to  contend  among  themiielveii  Utr 
tlie  empire.  Nor  were  they  iilow,  notwithatanding  their  treaty  <if 
peace,  to  lay  waate  the  empire  in  tlie  hope  of  i>ertonal  or  family  ag- 
lirnuil'iMunvut. 

KHiionai  government  waa  neither  understood  nor  valued  by  the 
On-nUA,  while  they  boasted  thatthe^  alone  nought  freedom,  a«  if  it 
were  the  chief  g(H)d.  The  moftt  cmment  rulen,  who  impoaed  aalu- 
tary  reHtraint*  on  their  paaniona,  forfeited  their  favour ;  and  tbota 
who  ilattt'red  their  vanity  and  promoted  tlieir  UcenliouaneM  were 
secure  of  their  confidence  and  applauie.  Theae  characteriatica  of 
the  (ireekawere  never  more conHtncuoua than  intheir  reception  of  I>e- 
metriuit,  won  of  Antigonua.  Atiiena  had  been  governed  ten  yean 
by  Demetrius  Fhalenus,  in  the  name  of  Caasander.  Under  his  ad- 
niinistration,  they  had  enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace, prosperity,  and 
liHppineHH :  and  their  gratitude  apimrently  overflowed.  Tbey  had 
raiHed  Mlatuen  to  his  honour,  etiual  in  number  to  tlie  days  of  the 
yti-At.  Secretly,  however,  they  longed  to  be  free  ;  nothing  pleased 
tli(?rn  hut  ii  laM'lesit  denujcracy.  Hence,  when  Demetrius  arrived 
with  a  fleet,  and  proclaimed  that  his  father  had  sent  him  to  restore 
the  (Jref'ks  Ui  liberty,  and  expid  from  their  garrisona  tlie  Macedo- 
nians, tliat  tliey  utit^Iit  resume  their  ancient  form  of  government 
and  IttWH,  in  extaey  of  joy  tliev  prf»claimed  him  their  protector  and 
b<'ii<'iactor.  Having  expelled  tlte  troops  of  the  garrison,  and  n- 
ewt:il/iii<|ii'd  deifirK:rax-y,  the  Athenians  were  enthusiaatie  in  his 
uraiM' ;  and  i  oiti«Tr«'d  on  him  and  hi4  father  the  title  of  kin^,  and 
honouri'd  ihi-ui  as  (utfMar  deities,  and  oflifn-'d  Hhrriiices  to  him  as  a 
e<MJ.  Their  etitnluct  was  not  more  cimlv.uv^Ulile  than  his  waa 
M/kwout^    Jnilntoi    by  success,   Uo    Ipkve  VwoAftU  >k^  \ft  the 
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greatest  excess  of  sensual  indul^nee.  His  violent  and  impetuous 
passions  cnrried  him  beyond  the  habits  of  the  b<'aats  of  the  eartli. 
Thou{;k  the  vilest  sensualist,  his  intellectual  talents  were  f;reat, 
and  his  skill  in  war  was  surpassed  by  few.  These  were  compit  t»>Iy 
exhibited  by  the  most  splendid  and  dnzzling  exploits  atCyprun  aii^ 
Rhodes.  His  father's  joy  was  boundless  on  receiving?  the  news  of 
bis  victory  over  the  fleet  of  Ptolemy.  He  instantly  proclaimed  him- 
self  a  king,  and  conferred  on  his  son  the  same  title,  and  sent  him  a 
rich  crown.  Speedily  their  rivals,  Ptolemy,Ly8imachus,  and  Seleucus 
were  known  by  the  same  appellation. 

To  improve  this  victory,  Antiponus  attempted  the  concjuest  of 
Egypt,  and  failed,  with  the  loss  of  a  conniderable  part  of  hiA  army, 
and  many  of  his  ships.  This  was  the  last  time  that  Ptolemy  was  in 
danger  of  losing  his  crown.  The  wise  and  prudent  manner  in 
which  he  had  defended  it,  fixed  it  on  his  head.*  This  induced  Pto- 
lemy the  astronomer  to  regard  this  period  as  the  <>ommeucement 
of  nis  chronological  canon.  "  He  begins  the  Enoch  a  on  the 
seventh  of  November,  uineteen  years  after  the  deatn  of  Alexander 
the  Great" 

The  ambitious  schemes  which  Antigonus  and  his  son  uncesRingly 
pursued  roused  the  fears  of  the  other  kings,  and  convinced  them  uf 
the  necessity  of  uniting  to  arrest  them  in  their  bold  ear^r.  They 
aecordingly  agreed,  B.C.  302,  to  combine  all  their  energies  against 
them.  CaHsander  and  Lysimachns  invaded  Asia-Minor,  and  re- 
duced a  number  of  the  provinces ;  Ptolemy  recovered  Coela-Syria, 
Judea,  and  all  Phenicia,  except  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  and  Seleucus 
joined  Lysimachus  to  oppose  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  who  had 
marched  into  Phrygia.  Near  Ipsus,  a  city  of  that  province,  was 
fought  the  dreadful  and  sanguinary  battle  in  which  Antigonus  lost 
hi8  life ;  this  was  followed  by  the  tinal  division  of  the  empire 
among  the  four  confederated  kings.  Ptolemy  was  announced  king 
of  Kpypt,  Lybia,  Arabia,  Coelo-Syria,  Judea,  and  Phenicia  ;  Cas- 
sander,  king  of  Macedon  and  Greece ;  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace, 
Bithynia,  and  other  provinces  beyond  the  Hellespont ;  and  Seleu- 
cus, king  of  Syria,  and  all  the  countries  extending  eastward  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Indus. 

Thus  were  fully  accomplished  the  predictions  of  Dan.  vii.  6  ;  viii. 
5-8,  20-22.  Rollin  justly  remarks  that  "  other  divisions  were  made 
be'.bre  this  period,  but  they  were  only  of  provinces,  which  were  con- 
sign'd  to  governors,  under  the  brother  and  son  of  Alexander,  and 
none  but  the  last  was  the  regal  partition.  Those  prophecies,  there- 
fore, are  to  be  understood  of  this  alone ;  for  they  evidently  repre- 
sent these  four  successors  of  Alexander  in  the  ouality  of  lour 
kings ;  /our  stood  up  for  it.  But  not  one  of  Alcxanaer's  successors 
obtained  the  regal  dignity  till  about  three  years  before  the  last  di- 
vision of  the  empire.  And  even  this  dignity  was  at  first  precarious, 
as  being  assumed  by  each  of  the  several  parties,  merely  by  his  own 
authority,  and  not  acknowledged  by  any  of  the  rest.  Whereas, 
after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  the  treaty  made  between  the  four  confeder- 
ates, when  they  had  defeated  their  adversary,  and  divested  him  o( 
his  dominions,  assigned  each  oi  them  their  dominions  utvder  iW 
appellation  oi Bomanj^kinfrdomB,  andaut/jorisedand  acknowW^^eA 

Ti0  sccuTBCjr  mud  diBtmctneaa  of  tile  prophetic  ^ocd  tra\y  pro. 
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claim  the  perfect  knovrledf^e,  wrurlom,  and  boandleM  power  of  Mi 
Divine  Author.  "  Witli  how  much  certainty  and  exactnew,  even 
amidtt  tho  variety  of  theiie  revolutionn,  and  a  chaoa  of  vini^lar 
ev«;nti4,  drxm  he  determine  each  particular  circa mutance,  and  fix  the 
nuinbnr  of  the  H(;veral  nucccmora !  How  expremly  ha«  he  pointed 
out  that  their  nation  was  to  be  the  Grecian ;  deacribed  the  conn* 
trie»  they  were  to  poaeeu ;  meaaured  the  duration  of  their  empiretf 
and  the  extent  of  their  power,  inferior  to  that  of  Alexander !  in  a 
word,  with  what  lively  colouni  hat  be  drawn  the charaetera  of  tboee 
princen,  and  upecified  their  alliances,  treatiei,  treachery,  marriafjes, 
and  kucccim!  Can  any  one  pomibly  aacribe  to  chance,  or  human 
forrMii(rht,  ito  many  circunuitantial  predictions,  which  at  the  time  of 
their  beitic  announced,  were  so  remote  from  probability?  and  may 
vee  not  evidently  discover  in  them  the  character  and  traces  of  the 
Divinity,  to  whom  all  nge*  arc  present  in  one  view,  and  who  alone 
dHt«rmin(»x  at  his  will  the  fate  of  all  the  kingdoms  and  empires  of 
th«  world  ?" 

Whoever  takes  a  retrospective  view  of  the  history  of  the  many 
kinc'loniM  or  provmces  of  the  Grecian  empire,  durinf;  the  preoedini; 
twenty  yearii,  will  olii^rvo  that  all  the  chief  actors  in  the  fn^eat 
events,  ahnont  unparalleled  in  number,  were  intelligent,  and  some 
of  them  hi{;lily  cultivated  Grecians.  From  this  fa^^t  we  may  justly 
conclude  that  during  this  period  the  language,  knowledge,  and 
manners  of  Greece  must  have  been  more  extensively  spread  than 
in  any  former  or  later  period  of  the  same  duration.  Thus  was 
Divine  providence  sedulously  employed  in  preparing  the  human 
race  for  the  reception  of  the  great  truths  wnicn  were  to  be  com* 
inunieated  to  them,  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  the  Greik  Ian* 
(rnage,  as  the  only  and  effectual  mntrument  of  emancipating  man* 
kind  from  the  delianirig  thraldom  of  idolatry,  spurious  philfr^ophy, 
worldly  ambition,  and  sensual  pleasures,  tluit  they  mignt  live  and 
act  worthy  of  the  native  dignity  of  their  nature,  and  enjoy  the 
Iiop!M  which  elfviite  them  to  victors  over  all  the  immorality  and 
wretched n(;iM  undi-r  which  they  had  groaned  for  thousands  of  years. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  REION  OF  PTOLEMY  PHILADELPHUS. 

Ptoi.km  V,  H^ui  ofliHgus,  governed  Egypt  nearly  forty  years,  onehalf 

n(  which  he  wan  acknowledged  its  king.    His  rei^rn  was  prospcrons; 

lie  not  only  rf<(t<>r<>d  the  kingdom  from  the  ruinous  statit  to  which 

ii  had  Iw'n  rdnrc/J  by  many  y^rs  of  anarchy,  intestine  and  foreign 

w:ir4,  but  he  perliH[m  also  rendered  it  more  trulv  illustrious  than  it 

had  ev^r  btx'n.     Its  ancient  monarchs  had  wtugfit  fame  by  the  crec- 

ti<in  of  fitnietiir<>M  of  unjiaralleled  magnitude,  but  of  little  utility,  at 

thf  /f.-icrilire  of  the  aynitnrt  and  lives  of  multitudes  of  tlieir  subj«>cts, 

3ut  hit  MtutJinii  to  |)erpetuate  his  name  by  work*  calculated  to  pro* 

/noffl  thf  ftrf4*'nt  Mieiiy  of  thecommuun^,  atvdin  secure  the  future 

nr»'Mtn»4-4  of  tfnf  nation.     Tliouyj^v  he  \A\.\\\xbmA\  '\m^\\«&^b^  the 

»^iUtsJ  and  troubled  «tftteo(  the  Utec\»u  etu\>\x«)\A«iM|H^K£!«» 
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in  war,  yet  lie  almont  uninterruptedly  ]>urau(td  the  uU  nf  p«>nu»  and 
improvement.  While  hi*  built  not  a  fen-  citif.-i  in  which  wert>  com- 
bined tho  b(Muty  ol  (ireck,  witli  the  solidity  of  H^'vptian  architfc- 
ture,  he  rebuilt  inaiiy,  repaired  the  canals  an.l  made  thfiii  uavif,nihli>, 
and  encuuru:*ud  ajfriculture.  He  improved  ancient  harbourii,  and 
formed  new  oneH,  and  renovated  the  entire  surface  <if  tlie  kinirdoni, 
especially  that  important  division  of  it  called  the  Delta.  Tlirouf;!) 
bis  euer|>nes,  Alexandria  was  exalted  above  probably  tlie  hi{;herit 
expectations  of  its  far'Seeing  founder ;  and  on  account  of  itj)  vast 
population,  conimerce,  wealth,  and  noble  edifires,  it  was  called 
**  tlie  greattut  city,  the  quceu  of  the  Eswt."  And  his  suhj«N:tii  hesi- 
tated not  to  call  nim  Soier^  a  preserver ;  a  title  first  given  him  by 
tlie  Kliodians  to  expreai  their  prateful  sense  of  the  generous  amiat' 
ance  which  they  received  from  him  in  their  astonishing  ex«>rlioii!* 
in  the  succes»ful,deience  of  their  island  a^iut  what  all  <ltNMjifd  tlx? 
irresistible  power  of  Demetrius,  applied  with  consummate  HkiU  tu 
conquer  them. 

Not  one  of  the  acts  of  Ptolemy  Soter  probably  contributed  nuiro 
to  a<lvancu  his  honour  than  his  liberal  patronage  of  srit^ncH  and 
literature.  The  celebrated  library  of  Alexandria  owed  \tn  v\\Mvtwa 
to  him;  he  valued  knowledt;e,  and,  if  we  ma^  credit  authentic 
hii«tnry,  he  excHlled  all  who  had  lived  before  him  in  his  eti'ortH  lo 
diflVirti!  it  in  siMiifty.  The  fonnation  of  the  library  waM,  it  is  nniil, 
lir-tt  su^'gestLMl  by  the  learufid  and  admired  D<>tiiiftriuA  I'halcriu.s, 
who,  whi-n  obliged  to  resign  his  office  of  chief  ruler  in  AtheiiM, 
found  a  happy  asylum  in  the  court  of  Rgypt. 

liesiiles  tin!  countriciK  of  which  Ptoluiuy  was  acknowlMlgcd  sove* 
Ttt'icii  after  the  <l(>:ith  of  AntigonuK,  he  ai'quired,  before  he  died, 
Ki!iiri))iii,  all  th*;  luiiiitiitii!  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  Cyprus,  and 
s-ime  of  the-  Urfciaii  isiiimis.  This  perhaps  resulted  from  his  :tlli- 
nticort  with  St'lt'iu'UH,  tlio  Athenians,  and  others,  which  were  ciiii-tlv 
oc(::idioiied  by  tlie  ambitious  projects  of  Demetriuri,  the  son  of  Antf- 
gonns.  Ki^rtife  in  expedients,  and  unwearied  in  his  eflbrtsto  ri>gii.n 
thr  dnriiiiiions  of  his  father,  he  was  unexpectedly  fortunate  eni)ii;:h 
to  ri'diici?  GrcHcti  and  Macedon  ;  and,  as.suming  the  title  of  king, 
T.rfpart'd  an  siriny  and  a  larger  fleet  than  any  which  had  been  sinre 
tii»;  time  of  AN'xander,  in  order  to  invade  and  coiHpii>r  Asia.  'J'iie 
al!i:ince  of  Ptolemy,  Seleucns,  Lysimachus,  and  the  eel*  bnited 
Pyrrlms,  king  of  Kpinis,  frustrated  his  schemoH;  and  iKiHpeiit  his 
]:irit  days  in  a  statr  oi  captivity,  sedulously  watched,  and  conrt<>(iUnly 
{.-••.iti'il'  by  SfliMicu:*.  Few  or  no  princes  of  ancient  times  were  IiIi-hm''! 
uitli  cliildren  as  dJHt in: niched  sts  his  were,  by  their  respect  :imiJ  at- 
tach tnHot  to  tlii-ir  parents,  and  to  each  other;  and  tfiis  pii'ivsing 
liMtiirt!  of  their  clmra«'ter  seemed  hereditary  in  the  race.  It  vvno 
Ktroiig  in  Antigonus  (ionatiis,  son  of  Di-metrius,  who  reigned 
j*i'v<'ial  years  in  Greece  after  his  father's  diatli.  On  receiving  in- 
ti'iligence  of  his  captivity,  ho  was  overwhelmed  in  sorrow,  and  wrote 
J<»  all  the  kings  to  obtain  his  release,  otlering  liimsi'lf  ;i>a  lM).-.':iir(> 
fi)r  liitn.  and  avowing  him.self  ready  to  [>art  with  all  his  reniiiiniiu' 
fiorriinionH  as  the  price  of  his  liberty  ;  and  when  Deir  etrins  died, 
liM  a>4heH  were  transmitted  in  an  urn  to  his  aiJIlvtiunate  i^\t\\^  \\\vv) 
celebrated  hi.-i  funeral  »-itb  ffrcut  maf^niticfiicc. 

Whr/j  onrr.'jl 'ctn  on  the  v'Mt  extent  and  the  poMilu.n  (.f  l\\e.  i\o- 
jBju/pjj^  of  1  toh'iuy  botcr,  it  is  mnnifent  that  thev  were  mot*' 
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adapted  than  thoM  of  anj  otb«r  contemporarf  power  to  tb« 
luiuatioD  of  the  Greek  laogua^,  and  whatever  knowledge  or  rein 
gion  prevailed  in  Egypt ;  and  from  hie  well  known  and  conntant 
partiality  to  the  Jew*,  it  i«  mo»t  probable  that  they  would  incr^iaiie 
in  all  refnonN  under  hia  goremment,  and  in  those  wboie  inhabi* 
tanta  were  dupoeed  to  friendly  and  commercial  iutercoume  with  hit 
eubjecta.  While  these  things  were  favourable  to  the  interests  of 
the  true  religion,  its  stabilitv,  permanence,  and  progress  were  un* 
speakably  more  secured  by  the  Oreek  version  of  tne  Sacred  Oracles, 
(a  work  apparently  oommeneed  in  the  latter  days  of  this  prince,) 
than  by  all  the  works  of  the  whole  of  the  learned  and  mighty 
among  the  nations  from  the  creation.  This  translation  appears  to 
have  been  gradually  and  slowly  completed.  Tbn  style  of  tlie  ditfer- 
ent  bo^iks  mdieates  that  thcv  were  not  translated  by  one,  but  many 

g arsons,  and  who  belonged  to  successive  generations ;  and  some 
rms  used  show  that  the  authors  were  at  least  educated  in  Egyptr 
or  were  learned  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Alexandrian  school  Ine 
Book  of  Esther  was,  according  to  tnesnbscription,  finished  more  than 
a  hundred  years  after  Ptolemy  Soter.  All  ancient  records,  however, 
concerning  the  Greek  version,  go  to  prove  that  it  had  beien  under* 
taken  in  his  day ;  for  they  sajr  toat  it  originated  with  his  friend  and 
counsellor,  Demetrius  Phalerius,  who,  it  is  certain,  was  deprived  of 
his  liberty  immediately  on  the  demise  of  his  sovereign.  Ptolemy 
Philadelplius  was  not  the  eldest  son  of  Ptolemy  8otf>r,  but  hi« 
mother  weu  his  favourite  wife;  and,  through  her  iiitlu'mce,  hi* 
father  resigned  to  him  the  throne  two  years  before  his  death,  con- 
trary it)  the  advice  of  f^emetrins  Phaleritui.  it  was  probably  dnr- 
in;{  this  period  that  the  philosopher  had  prevailed  on  PtaAemy 
Phila/lclphuM  to  select  persons  to  translate  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
intT)  Greek,  Among  the  first  acts  of  this  prince,  after  he  had  ho- 
noured his  father  by  a  funeral  procession,  the  most  magnificent 
ever  witnessed,  was  the  infliction  of  vengeance  on  Demetrius,  on 
account  of  his  presuming  to  recommend  the  exaltation  of  his  eldest 
brmher  to  the  throne,  lie  confined  him  in  a  fortress,  aud  would 
have  probably  taken  his  life,  had  be  not  been  killed  by  the  sudden 
bite  of  an  aspic. 

Though  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  cherished  little  respect  for  his 

father's  friends,  or  genuine  affection  for  his  children,  yet  he  had  suf- 

ficiHrit  wijtdom  to  imitate  his  royal  excellencies,  and  prosecute  the 

scltemes  aud  works  which  he  had  deemed  necessary  to  augment  the 

fflory  and  resources  of  the  kingdom,  and  perpetuate  the  fame  of 

Ills  name  and  dynasty.    Thus,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  the 

*'  famous  watcli- tower  in  the  iitle  of  Pharos  was  completed.    It  was 

usually  called  *  the  tower  of  Pharos,'  and  has  been  reputed  one  of 

the  seven  wonders  of  antiquity.     It  was  a  large  square  structure, 

built  of  white  marble  :  on  the  top  of  which  a  fire  was  constantly 

kept  burnin;;,  in  order  to  guide  ships  in  their  course.    It  cost  eight 

hundred  talents,  which,  estimatPd  by  tlie  Athenian  money,  are 

e(|ual   to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  but  amount  to  alm^jst 

double  that  sum,  if  computed  by  the  oin  of  Alexandria."    Pharoi, 

origiaBlly  mn  /Wand,  situated  a  little  distance  from  the  citv,  was 

MfteriwBrdM  jointid  to  iUe  continent  by  »  cavkse^vk^  like  that  of  Tyre. 

Ptolemy  FbilMdelphaa  persevered  m  cuWi^tt^  ^\*  KNK^^aAnaa 

Mibrmr/,  mo  th»t  it  eoii«i«todof  oxMhaiidTevl\,W>u*ukA.^oVxxiM»^\^ 
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death,  and  increased  to  seven  hundred  thousand  during  the  rei^nn  of 
his  sacct-'SSOMJ.  Two  ni)ble  fdilices  were  cundtructud  ibr  the  ciinv»>iii- 
enceofthcIearne<l  w1ioreHortedtothecity,and  to  contain  the  library. 
The  former,  callod  the  Musicum  or  Bruchion,  &taudiu(;  near  ttie 
palace,  had  attached  to  it  f^nrdena  and  pleasure  grounds,  in  M^ich 
many  philosophers  assenabled  to  study  or  to  impart  instnictinn, 
after  the  manner  of  the  learned  in  Greece.  The  latter  waa  named 
SerapioD,  because  it  was  the  temple  consecrated  to  Serapis.  In  the 
Bruchion  were  deposited  four  hundred  thousand  volumes ;  and  in 
the  Serapion,  three  hundred  thousand.  The  lirst  collection  is  said 
to  have  oeen,  with  the  building,  consumed  by  fire,  duriiic  Cemir's 
war  against  Alexandria  ;  and  the  last  w^as  burnt  by  the  order  of  tliu 
chief  of  the  Saracens,  when  they  captured  the  city.  The  city  was 
undoubtedly  indebted  to  its  library  **  fortlie  advantage  she  long  en- 
joyed, of  being  the  greatest  school  in  all  that  part  of  the  world,  uiid 
of  having  trained  up  a  vast  number  of  ezcclleut  men  in  lit«'ratur<!. 
It  is  from  thence,  in  particular,  that  the  church  has  received  8(>int> 
of  its'mostillustrious  doctors;  asCIemens  Alcxxmdrinus,  Ammoniurf, 
Origen,  Anatolius,  Athanasius,  and  many  others;  fur  all  thu^D 
studied  in  that  seminary." 

Since  it  is  evident  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  like  his  father,  cul- 
tivated the  sciences,  the  Jewish  account  ot  the  origin  of  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Septuagint, 
or  the  S«^vi-uty,  is  certainly  not  impnibable.  A  distinct  and  brii'f 
summary  of  the  long  uarrativu  respecting  it,  hy  Josephus,  is  thus 
given  by  RoUin.  Demetrius  Phalerius  having  mformed  the  princt* 
that  the  Jews  possessed  **  a  work  which  contained  tlic  laws  of 
ikloses,  and  the  nistory  of  that  people,  was  desirous  of  having  it 
translated  out  of  the  Hebrew  language  into  the  Greek,  in  order  to 
enrich  his  hbrary  with  that  performance.  To  accomplish  this  de- 
M  {ifn,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  address  himself  to  the  high- 
priist  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  but  the  afl'air  happened  to  be  att4M)ded 
with  great  difficulty.  A  very  considerable  number  of  Jews  had  been 
actually  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery  in  Kgypt,  by  Ftoleuiy  Soter, 
during  the  invasions  of  Judea  in  his  time  ;  and  it  was  represented 
to  the  king,  that  there  would  be  no  probability  of  obtaining  from 
that  people  either  a  copy,  or  a  faitntul  translation  of  their  law, 
while  he  suffered  such  a  number  of  their  countrymen  to  continue 
in  their  present  servitude.  Ptolemy,  who  always  acted  with  the 
utmost  generosity,  and  was  extremely  solicitous  to  enlarge  liis 
library,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment, but  issued  a  decree  for  restoring 
all  the  Jewish  Hluves  in  liis  dominions  to  their  full  liberty ;  with 
orders  to  his  treasurer  to  pay  twenty  drachmas  a  head  to  their  mas- 
ters for  their  ransom.  The  sum  expended  on  this  occasion 
amounted  to  four  hundred  talents,  whicn  make  it  evident  that  an 
liundred  and  twenty  thousand  Jews  recovered  their  freedom  by  tliis 
hountious  proceedin},'.  The  king  then  gave  orders  for  discharging 
till'  (liildrrn  Itorn  in  slavery,  with  their  mothers ;  and  the  sum  eui- 
piovi'd  (or  this  purpose  amounted  to  above  half  the  former.  Thesu 
advaiilatieout*  prehtiiinaries  gave  Ptolnny  hopes  that  he  should 
vii<i,\y  obtain  his  requiist  from  the  high- priest,  whose  name  was 
Kl<«azar.  He  hatl  ^e-it  ambassadors  fo  th&t  pontiff,  wHU  a  vex^ 
(«bliging  letter  ou  }ijti/>i,rt,  accompanied  with  magnit'iceut  \>Te8cnta. 
Ihe  mujbassadura  if  ere  reccJved  at  Jcniaalemf  Wlti  ail  ilIiagma.\Ao 
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hoooun.  ftod  the  king*!  request  wm  gnrnted  with  tbe  frrsateit  jof* 
Upon  which  thef  returned  to  AlexaudriA  with  an  ftuthentie  eopf 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  written  iu  Ivttem  of  gold,  and  t;\vtin  them  by 
the  high-prie«t  himself,  with  six  elders  of  each  tribe,  that  is  to  saj, 
seventy- two  in  the  whole ;  and  they  were  authorised  to  translate 
that  copy  into  the  Oreek  langu«f;e.  The  king  was  desirous  of  seeing 
these  deputies,  and  proposed  to  each  of  them  a  different  ourstion, 
in  order  to  make  a  trial  of  their  capacity.  He  was  satisfied  with 
their  answers,  in  which  great  wisdom  appeared,  and  loaded  tliem 
with  presents,  and  other  marks  of  his  frieodship.  The  elders  were 
then  conducted  to  the  isle  of  Pharos,  and  lodged  in  a  house  pre* 
pared  for  their  reception,  where  they  were  plentifully  supplied  with 
all  neceiisary  accommodations.  They  applied  themselves  to  their 
work  without  losing  time,  and  in  seventv-two  days  completed  the 
volume  which  is  commonly  called  *  the  Heptusgint  Version.'  The 
whole  was  afterwards  read,  and  approved  in  the  presence  of  the 
kinir.  who  admired,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  wisdom  of  the  laws 
of  Mones,  and  dismissed  the  seventy-two  deputies  with  extremely 
magnificent  presents :  part  of  which  were  for  themselves,  others  iur 
the  iiigh-priest,  and  the  remainder  for  the  temple." 

The  JewiHh  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  Heptuagint,  long  credited 
by  Christians,  many  modems  regard  as  fabuuras,  and  suppose  that 
it  was  made  by  the  Jews,  who  had  lost  their  native  language,  and 
only  understood  and  spoke  Greek.  The  number  of  such  was  very 
great  til  rouf{hout  the  Grecian  empire,  especially  io  Egypt  Nothing 
was  more  natural  than  for  the  pious  among  them  to  desire  the 
enjoyment  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  language  which  they  spoke, 
both  for  their  pemonal  um*,  end  for  the  servfee  of  the  synacogues. 
But,  whatever  truth  may  be  in  this  conjecture,  all  Jews  and  Chris* 
tians  tt.'ree  that  a  tranHlation  of  the  sacred  books  from  the  Hebrew 
into  the  (Jreek,  wns  inadi;  in  Egvpt,  iu  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies ; 
that  we  hnvH  thin  translation  Htill  extant,  and  that  it  is  the  sante 
which  wan  used  in  the  time  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  as  most  of  the 
paw4a{(es  citini  by  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  from 
tliH  ontfinnl  (}rcek  of  the  Old,  are  to  be  found  verbatim  iu  this  ver« 
sion.  It  still  exintM,  and  continues  to  be  used  in  the  oriental  churches, 
as  it  also  was  by  thr»w;  in  tlie  prirnilive  a^^es,  among  whom  it  pass- 
ed for  a  canonicnl  tranHlatiori.  'I'hiM  vcrptiun ,  theretore,  which  ren- 
ders the  McriptureH  of  the  Old  Tettamcut  intelligible  to  a  vastjium. 
b^r  of  ()e<iple,  b<'came  one  of  the  most  considerable  fruits  of  the 
ilri'inhti  conrjueiits:  and  was  evidently  comprehended  in  the  design 
(iod  had  in  view,when  he  delivered  up  all  the  East  to  the  Greeks,  and 
su|>p(»rt<*d  them  in  those  regions,  notwithstanding  their  divisions 
ami  Jealousis,  their  wan,  and  the  frequent  revolutions  that  hap- 
pened among  thern.  In  this  manner  did  God  prepare  the  way  for 
the  preaching  of  thego«pel,  which  wss  then  approaching,  and  fad* 
litate  the  union  of  no  many  nations,  of  diflTcrent  lanfruages  and  man- 
iiers,  into  one  society,  and  the  same  wonhip  and  doctrines,  by  th« 
instrumentality  of  the  finest,  most  copious,  and  correct  lan- 
guatre  that  was  ever  spoken  in  the  world,  and  which  became  com- 
mon to  almoMtall  the  countries  that  were  conquered  by  Alexander. 
J'or  an  acwount  of  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  the  Hi;ptua(nnt, 
trtf  miigt  n-fnr  our  rewh-r*  to  \\\vim  vc\\w>xaN»i  ^uXXatvoq  ttus  impor- 
taat  gubjtfct.    Much  informaikou  vivW  \m  U^>xivi\TxVi\]JtiM{iVs\nA»i^ 
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ikm  to  the  Critical  Stadj  of  tha  IIoTv  Scripture*,  vol.  ii«  pag«  39~ 
47.  Sixth  Edition  ;  and  S.  Dayidaon^s  Biblical  Criticism. 

The  long  reign  of  Ptolpurr  Philadelphna,  waa,  conaidering  the 
timea,  oomparatiyelir  trangau,  and  allowed  him  to  proaacnte  the 
great  pisuaa  of  hia  &ther.  Be  probablj,  indeed,  excelled  him  in  hia 
enthnaiami  for  science  and  the  fine  arte;  andoertainljeoaalled  him 
m  hia  diligence  to  adyance  the  commerce  of  hia  kingaom.  War 
waa  not  hia  element ;  he  aiiicerelj  loved  adence  and  the  arte  of 
peace :  and  waa  the  generous  patron  of  their  rotaries.  He  collect- 
ed around  him  peradns  diatinguished  by  genina  and  learning.  Se- 
veral illnatriona  poeta  were  the  ornament  of  hia  coarta. 

Solicitoaa  to  enrich  hia  kingdom,  he  laboured,  at  great  ^xpens^, 
to  draw  into  it  all  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  EaMt,  which  till 
then  had  been  in  the  posseaeion  of  the  Tyriana,  who  transacted  it  by 
sea,  aa  far  as  Elath ;  and  from  thence  by  land,  to  Rhinooomra,  and 
from  this  last  place,  by  sea  again,  to  the  city  of  Tyre.  Rlath  and 
Rhinoconira  were  two  sea-porta ;  the  first  on  the  eaatem  ahore  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  theaecond  on  the  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean, 
between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  near  the  outlet  of  the  river  of 
E^pt.  Ptolemy,  in  order  to  draw  thia  commerce  into  his  own  king- 
dom, thought  it  neceaaary  to  found  a  dty  on  the  weatem  shore  of 
Uie  Red  Sea,  whence  the  ships  were  to  set  out.  He  accord- 
ingly boilt  it,  almost  on  the  frontiera  of  Ethiopia,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  hia  mother  Bernice ;  but  the  port  not  being  very  com- 
modioaa,  that  of  Myoa  Hormos  was  preferred,  aa  being  very  near, 
and  much  better ;  and  all  the  commoditiea  of  Arabia,  India,  Persia, 
and  Ethiopia  were  oonv^ed  thither.  From  thence  thev  were 
transported  on  camels  to  Uoptos,  where  thev  were  again  snipped, 
and  brought  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria,  which  transmitted  tnem 
to  all  the  West,  in  exchange  for  its  merchandise,  which  was  after- 
ward exported  to  the  East.  But  as  the  passage  from  Coptus  to  the 
Red  Sea  lay  crom  the  deserts,  where  no  water  could  be  procured, 
and  which  had  neither  cities  nor  houaes  to  lodge  the  caravans, 
Ptolemy,  in  order  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  caused  a  canal  to 
be  opened  along  the  great  road,  and  to  communicate  with  the  Nile, 
that  supplied  it  with  water.  On  the  edge  of  this  canal  houses  were 
erected,  at  proper  distances,  for  the  reception  of  passengers,  and  to 
niipply  them  and  thrir  beasts  of  burden  with  all  necew^ary  accom- 
mouations.  As  useful  as  all  these  labours  were,  Ptolemy  did  not 
think  them  sufficient,  for  as  he  intended  to  ingrross  all  the  traffic 
between  the  East  and   West  into  his  dominions,  he  thonprht  liis 

filan  would  be  imperfect,  unless  he  could  protect  what  he  had  faci- 
itated  in  other  respects.    With  this  view,  he  caused  two  fleets  to 
be  fitted  nut,  one  for  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  other  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean. This  last  was  extremely  tine,  and  some  of  the  vessels  which 
composed,  it  much  exceeded  the  common  siee.    Two  of  them,  in 
particular,  had  thirty  benches  of  oars ;  one,  twenty ;  four  rowed  with 
fourteen  ;  two,  with  twelve ;  fourteen,  with  eleven  ;  thirty,  with 
nine ;  thirty-aeven,  with  seven ;  five,  with  six ;    and  seventeen, 
with  five.   The  number  of  the  whole  amounted  to  a  hundred  and 
twelve  vessels.  He  had  as  many  more,  with  four  and  three  bencVveft 
of  oars,  beside  a  prodigious  number  of  small  vessels.    With  tYv\% 
formidable  Aeethe  not  oaJj^pmtected  hit  commerce  from  all  in»\i\\R, 
butkep^Ia  milffecUoa,  uhng  aa  be  liVed,  most  of  the  m»n\inv© 
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ErorincM  of  AiiUt  Minor ;  m  Cilicia,  for  iiutaoce,  with  PMDphjlift, 
yciu,  and  Caria,  m  far  aa  the  Cycladet. 

The  first  report  of  the  tierce  anpectof  the  fourth  beaat,  which  wa« 
unlilce  any  other  beaat  on  the  earth,  and  wat  dmitined  to  Rupiilant 
and  Mlay  the  four-horned  ram  of  Grecia,  p«*rhaf>4  readied  the  Ka«t 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemjr.  Tiie  Italian  coaat,  on  the 
Adriatic  lea,  had  been,  for  aget,  occupied  by  Grecian  coloniea,  diji* 
tinfnii*hed  by  their  emulation  of  the  hcienei',  philoHopliy,  arts,  and 
manneni  of  the  mother  country.  Thitt  dJMtrict  waM  named,  from  iti 
inhabitantMt  Ma^ma  Grscia.  They  retained  their  native  pride  and 
love  of  indepuiidf  nee ;  but  thev  were  enervated  bv  the  delijBrht' 
ful  cfiuiitry  ill  wliich  thny  residi'd,  and  atill  more  by  their  luxurio*i« 
and  HCMHual  habitM,  and  were  therefore  ill  fitted  to  reaitit  the  power 
of  the  temperate,  bold,  and  a«pirin{;  citizen*  of  Rome.  The«e  hav- 
ing; reduced  the  neighbourinfr  tribe*,  called  on  the  Grecian  colonies 
U)  acknowledi^e  their  tiovirreigtity.  The  posaeiMion  of  Tareutura, 
the  modern  Tarento,  founded  by  the  Lacedemonians,  was  moetdc. 
wirable,  particularly  on  account  of  its  fine  and  spacious  harbours. 
The  citijEens  had  no  confidence  in  their  power,  although  assisted 
by  t)ie  other  colonies,  to  repel  the  Romans.  They  especially  felt  the 
want  of  an  ableecneral;  and  they  looked  to  Greece  to  supply  them 
with  one,  in  whom  all  their  allies  might  confide.  Pyrrhus,  king 
of  Kpirus,  was  the  most  celebrated  warrior  of  the  age.  He  glady 
accepted  their  invitation  to  command  their  forces;  and  many  of 
his  subjects  willinfcly  accompanied  him  to  Italy.  After  a  dreadful 
war  of  six  vears  with  the  Romans,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
Grecian  colonies  in  their  power,  and  retire  to  his  own  kingdom. 
The  events  of  this  war  revealed  the  unconquerable  energjr  of  the 
Romans ;  and  they  were  henceforth  looked  on  with  deep  interest 
by  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics,  who  had,  for  a  number  of  years^  seen 
and  dreaded  the  military  skill,  power,  enterprise,  and  ambition  of 
Pyrrlms. 

I'ho  greatness  of  the  Egyptian  monarch  was  known  to  the 
RomanH,  and  they  hai]ed,with  strong  expressions  of  satisfacUon,  the 
arrival  of  ambassadors  from  him  to  their  senate,  B.C.  274,  to  desire 
their  friendHhip.  He  had  probably  been  induce<i  to  send  an  em- 
basHage  to  the  Romans,  rather  to  proclaim  his  magnificence  than 
from  any  solicitude  to  propitiate  their  favour.  Though  he  admired 
tiieir  heroic  deeds,  yet,  cfinsidering  the  remoteness  of  their  position 
in  relation  to  the  nrinciital  part  of  his  domiiiions,  it  is  not  likely 
that  lie  entertainea  any  uneasy  apprehension  of  danger  from  Uie& 
growing  nower.  In  the  following  year  he  enjoyed  the  gratification 
of  an  embassv  from  Rome,  compo>(ed  of  four  of  its  moat  eminent 
citizens.  While  he  conferred  on  them  the  most  distinguished  fa- 
vours and  honours,  they  manifested  the  greatest  disinterestedness 
of  conduct,  and  the  highest  res[)ect  for  him,  which  produced  an 
apparently  sincere  and  cordial  union  of  esteem  and  confidence  be* 
tween  the  court  of  Kgvpt  and  the  Roman  senate. 

Ptfilemy's  peace  ana  glorv  were  at  once  endangered  by  an  unex- 
pected revolt  in  Lybia  una  ('yrenaica.  He  had  committed  the 
government  of  thexe  important  provinces  to  Megas,  one  of  hia 
brothfn  hy  t)ie  same  mother.  Tltirt  broUier  possessed  the  talents, 
MOi/  Has  BuimBUid  hy  the  ambition  of  his  family.  By  his  wisdom, 
courage,  tuid  prudeaoe,  h«  lecored  the  »SMlioQ&  ol  Um  inhabitant*} 
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■ad  confiimed  and  strengthened  hie  power,  b/  obtaining  in  mar- 
riage Apamea,  a  daughter  of  Antiochas  Soter,  king  of  Sfria. 
Prosperity  inflated  his  mind  ;  and  he  not  onlv  proclaimed  himH«lf 
Independent  sovereign  of  the  region  of  irhich  nc  governed,  but  pre- 
pared, B.C.  265,  to  dethrone  his  generous  brother.  On  hid  march 
towards  Egrpt,  with  a  great  armj,  tidings  readied  him  of  a  revult 
in  Lybia,  which  compelled  him  to  retreat.    Tlic  king  f)f  Kirjpt  nax 

J)revented  from  pursuing  him,  by  the  detectii)n  of  a  roiI«p:rai-y 
ormed  against  him  by  several  thousand  Gaul^,  wh'im  he  h.id  m  i- 
mitted  into  his  army,  and  who  had  rashly  resolved  Ut  selzi?  the 
kingdom.  These  he  caused  to  be  sent  to  su  inland  in  the  Nile,  a:id 
shut  up  till  they  all  perished  by  famine.  Migas  no  sooner  restored 
his  provinces  to  peace,  than  he  formed  an  alliance  with  his  fathrr- 
in-Iaw,.bv  which  they  proposed  to  invade  Egypt  at  both  its  extre- 
mities. '  Ptolemy  anticipated  their  plans,  and  frustrated  their  pur- 
pose ;  and,  a  few  years  later,  he  agreed  to  a  treaty  of  peace  with  his 
brother,  in  which  the  latter  gave  his  eldest  daughter  in  marriatre  to 
the  eldest  son  of  Ptolemy,  with  Lybia  and  Cyrenaica  for  her  dowry. 
Before  the  marriage  was  consummated  Megas  died,  and  his  wife 
sought  an  asylum  with  her  brother,  Antiochus  Theos,  who  had  siuc- 
ceeoied  to  the  throne  of  Syria.  She  had  been  disappointed  in  her 
schemes  to  secure  to  herself  the  dominions  of  her  husband,  by  the 
murder  of  the  Grecian  whom  she  purposed  to  marry.  Beruice,  her 
daughter,  who  had  been  guilty  of  this  deed,  having  been  actually 
married  to  the  heir  of  Egypt,  she,  to  be  revenged  on'  her,  stirred  up 
her  brother  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom. 

The  war  which  followed  between  Egypt  and  Syria  lasted  several 
yenrs ;  but  was  at  last  terminated  by  a  peace,  the  terras  of  which 
were  that  Antiochus  should  divorce  his  wife  and  marry  liemice,  a 
daughter  of  Ptolemy,— disinherit  the  childnn  by  the  ft)rmer,  and 
Hcttle  the  crown  on  the  children  of  ttiu  latter.  Thiii  plnn  uf 
Ptolemy  to  aggrandise  his  dynasty,  apiieared,  probably  to  him, 
corisuriimately  adapted  to  re-establish,  almost  to  itrt  entire  extent, 
the  unity  of  the  (irecian  empire,  wliich  was  completely  oppos»'d  t.j 
t{.>.'  revealed  purposes  of  God.  That  it  was  contemplated  with  no 
common  .satialattion  by  those  with  whom  it  originated,  th'-ir  a-n- 
iluct  tthowcd.  I'ho  monarchs  met  in  Seleucia,  the  noble  city 
recently  built  near  the  mouth  of  the  Syrian  river  Orontos.  'I'he 
inarriap!  watt  solemnised  with  great  maf^nificence.  Ptuleniy,  in- 
tensely Holicitous  for  the  health  uf  his  daughter,  exalted  to  be  quei'u 
of  Syria,  rcsolveil  that  she  should  drink  no  water  except  that  oi  the 
Nile,  which  he  deemed  essential  to  prevent  disease ;  and  he  there- 
fore decreed  to  transmit  to  her  regular  supplies. 

The  exultation  of  these  princes  was  transitory.  Theirpolicy  was 
confounded  ;  Heaven  frowned;  and  their  counsels  were  givjsn  Ut  tho 
winds,  and  brought  great  calamity  on  both  their  kingdoms.  This 
act  of  tticirs,  foreseen  by  the  Omniscient,  formed  a  prominent  part 
of  Daniel's  prophetic  vision  of  the  Grecian  empire.  The  history  of 
each  of  the  four  kingdoms  into  which  it  was  divided,  on  the  di.nth 
of  the  first  generation,  was  not  beheld  or  pourtrayed  by  the  prophet ; 
that  of  Hgypt  and  Syria  alone  was  interesting  to  the  worrthipp'-rs 
of  the  True  God,  for  they  were  not  to  be  particularly  favour.jd  or 
persecuted  by  the  rulers  of  the  other  two.  Egypt  la^  south  oC  l\iiie«k. 
and  Syria  uorib;  mad  beaee  tho  formet  ia  denominated  by  Dau\.«\ 
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thg  king  of  the  Souths  and  th«  latter  tht  king  nf  th^  North.  Kfo^  it 
put  for  kirip"lom  ;  and  ttie  treatj  of  peace  and  marriage,  with  the 
rmultii,  arc  strikingly  detcribed.     Afti;r  prMieuting  to  view  the  con* 


and,  or  even,  he  thall  bee  tron^^  above  htm,  and  have  dominion; 
hii  dominion  thall  be  a  great  dominion.  And  in  the  end  ot  yean 
thfy  •hall  Join  themselves  together;  for  the  king's  daughter  of 
the  south  shall  come  to  the  king  of  the  north  to  make  an  agree* 
ment :  but  she  shall  not  retain  the  power  of  the  arm ;  neither  shall 
he  stand,  nor  his  arm  ;  but  she  shall  be  given  up,  and  they  that 
brought  her,  and  he  that  betfat  her,  and  he  that  strengthened  her  in 
tbesti  times."  Dan.  xi.  d,  C.  That  the  Keyptian  power  was  strong, 
the  hifitory  of  the  dynasty  of  Ptolemy  amply  proves ;  but  it  was  mudi 
exce4>d«d  by  Syria  under  Seleucus  and  his  race,  whether  we  consider 
the  extent  of  their  dominions,  or  the  warlike  character  of  several  of 
its  kings,  the  prineipal  actions  of  whom  will  havo  to  pass  under  oar 
review.  Beleucus,  before  his  death,  ruled  over  the  East  from  Mount 
Taurus  to  the  river  Indus,  several  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  Thrace, 
and  Macedon.  The  alliance  by  marriage  oi  the  royal  families  of 
Egypt  and  Syria  was  speedily  dissolved.  Ptolemy  survived  it  only 
ab<mt  two  years.  This  event  was  no  sooner  known  to  Antiochus  than 
be  deserted  Bemiee,  and  restorf^d  Laodiee  his  first  wife  to  her  place; 
and  she.  aware  of  the  changeableness  of  his  disposition,  secretly 
poinoned  him,  and  put  Bemiee  and  her  infant  son  to  death,  to  se- 
cure  the  throne  to  her  own  eldest  son,  known  in  history  by  the 
name  of  Seleucus  Callinicus.  This  barbarous  treatment  of  the 
princeM  oi  Kgypt  was  deeply  resented  by  her  brother,  Ptolemy 
Kvergetus,  who  had  ascended  his  father's  throne.  Thus  the  an- 
nouncement of  Daniel  was  minutely  verified,  and  we  may  well 
adont  the  reflection  of  Rollin  on  this  fact :  "  I  cannot  but  recognise 
in  this  plaee,  with  admiration,  the  divinity  so  visible  in  the  scrip- 
tures, which  have  related,  in  so  particular  a  manner,  a  variety  of 
singular  and  extraordinary  facts,  above  three  hundred  years  before 
they  were  transacted.  Wliile  an  immense  chain  of  events  extends 
from  the  prophecy  to  the  time  of  its  accomplishment,  by  the 
breaking  of  any  single  link  the  whole  would  be  disconcerted !  With 
respect  to  the  marriage  alone,  what  hand  but  that  of  the  Almightj 
could  have  conducted  so  many  different  views,  intrigues,  and  paa- 
sions  to  the  same  point  ?  Wtiat  knowledge  but  this  could,  witn  so 
much  certainty,  have  foreseen  such  a  number  of  distinct  circum* 
stances,  suliject  not  only  to  the  freedom  of  will,  but  even  to  the 
irregular  impressions  of  caprice  ?  And  what  man  but  ronst  adore 
that  sovereign  power  which  Qod  exercises  in  a  certain  secret  man- 
ner,  over  kings  and  princes,  whose  very  crimes  he  renders  sabeer- 
▼lent  to  the  execution  of  his  sacred  will,  and  the  accomplishment  of 
bis  eternal  decrees ;  in  which  all  events,  both  general  and  partica- 
lar.  have  their  appointed  time  and  place  fixed  beyond  the  poMibili^ 
of  udling.  even  those  which  depend  the  nuMt  on  the  enoic*  Mid 
liberty  of^  mankind?" 
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CELAPIEB  Xm. 

THB  STBIAN  KINGS  OONTEMPOBA&T  WITH  PIOLSMT  SOTKB 

Aia>  PHILADELPHU8. 

ANTIOCHDS,  fkther  of  Seleaeos,  wm  one  of  Alexander*!  chief 
CAjptains ;  and  the  son  is  repreeentad  in  historj  as  tuperior  to  them 
all  in  the  talents  and  aeqairements  of  an  accomphahed  warrior. 
He  was,  however,  not  less  ambitions  to  excel  in  the  arts  of  peace 
than  those  of  war.  His  subjecta,  esteemed  him  on  account  of  the 
leniency,  justice,  and  et^uity  of  his  administration  ;  and  all  admired 
the  wisdom  displayed  m  the  numerous  plans  and  the  persevering 
efforts  by  which  he  studied  to  enrich  and  exalt  his  extensive  king- 
dom. 

Immediately  after  he  and  his  three  allies  had  finally  divided 
among  them  the  empire,  he  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the 
fine  provinces  of  Sjrria,  which  constituted  one  of  tne  most  valuable 
portions  of  the  division  assigned  him.  He  selected  a  fertile  spot 
for  the  site  of  a  cit^,  which  he  purposed  to  make  the  capital  of  nis 
dominions  in  the  hast  This  city  ne  named  Antiocb,  to  testify  his 
respect. for  his  father,  or  son.  It  was  erected  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orontes,  the  modem  EUAasi,  the  principal  river  of  Syria,  about 
twenty  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  ocean.  The  river  was  an- 
ciently navigable,  the  city  greater  and  richer  than  Rome,  and,  for 
many  ages,  not  equalled  by  any  oriental  city.  It  has  often  suffered 
from  earthquakes,  and  was  completely  ruined  by  the  Mamelukes  in 
1269.  Its  remains  form  a  poor  town,  remarkable  chiedy  tor  its 
numerous  gardens.  Five  miles  from  the  ocean,  Seleucus  built  a  city 
called  by  his  own  name  ;  and  higher  up  than  Antioi-h,  he  raised  the 
well-known  city  named  from  his  wife  Apamca.  lie  t;ave,  it  is  said, 
the  name  of  Antioch  to  a  number  of  the  cities  which  he  built  in 
Artia  Minor.  He  settled  Jews  in  all  these  cities,  conferring  on  them 
the  game  immunities  and  privileges  which  were  enjoyed  by  his  own 
countrymen,  the  Macedonians,  his  most  favoured  Hubjects.  He 
may  in  this  have  imitated  the  policv  of  his  contemporary  kings  of 
K;rypt ;  or,  as  some  think,  he  may  have  thus  rewarded  the  Jewd  for 
their  services,  in  advancing  his  interests  in  the  East,  when  he  had 
to  contend  for  his  existence  against  Antigonus  and  Demetrius. 
But  whatever  motive  actuated  him  or  other  princes  in  their  gener- 
ous conduct  to  the  Jews,  the  fact  demonstrates  that  the  dominion 
of  idolatry  was  no  longer  absolute  and  exclusive  in  the  empire  ;  the 
true  religion  was  allowed  to  lift  up  its  voice  in  the  Hast  and  the 
West.  Moses,  in  innumerable  synagogues,  loudly  called  on  all  men, 
every  Sabbath,  to  turn  from  dumb  idols  and  serve  the  living  Uod, 
that  they  might  escape  the  just  vengeance  of  Heaven. 

In  his  first  efforts  to  attain  Independence,  Seleucus,  with  a  vitnv 
to  destroy   Kumenes  and  his  army,  when  that  general  Kou^ht  to 
compel  him  to  support  the  royal  cause,  cut  the  sluices  of  tlie  Ku\)h- 
rates,  and  laid  tlie  whole  adjacent  plain  underwater.     T\iv>^ uX, 0\\c« 
rendered  th^  district  ofBabflon  uD^t  to  bo  inhabited,  andi  V.Y\e  met 
whidj  pamed through  the  citr  became  uauavigable.    TtJeft©  uucum- 
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•toneet  probablj  induced  Selenciu  to  oonstract  €lie  oelebntted  dtj 
Seleucia,  on  the  wetitern  bank  of  theTifni>>«  "'^'^jj/  opposite  the  pre- 
sent Ha(j;dad,  about  fort^  miles  from  Babjrlon.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  latter  soon  deserted  it,  and  peopled  the  new  citj ;  and  from  this 
time  may  be  dated  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  word, 
which  announced  that  Babylon  should  be  made  a  dissert  Its  walls 
remained  some  time  for  the  protection  of  the  wild  beasts,  hnntcd 
by  the  Parthian  kingH.  These  have  long  since  disappeared ;  and 
notl)iri(^  is  visible  to  travellers,  except  vast  mounds  or  eztennvs 
mar^hps,  tu  indicate  tlie  site  of  the  queen  of  the  nations ;  see 
Bfif/yhn^  in  the  Pocket  Hiblical  Dictionary.  Seleacia  soon  rote  to 
bo  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the  East,  and  was  the  occasional  resi- 
dence n{  Seleucus  and  his  successors. 

He  survived  Ptolemy  Soter  more  than  four  yean ;  and  thong;b  he 
was  at  that  time  above  seventy  years  of  age,  yet  his  thirst  for  em- 
pire was  not  allayed,  nor  his  military  prowess  weakened.  And  per- 
naps  all  his  experience  and  observation  had  failed  to  convince  nim 
that  he  pomessod  neither  talents  nor  power  to  redocennder  him  all 
the  kin{;doms  conquered  bv  Alexander. 

CircurnKtancoM  flattered  nis  boundless  ambition.  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  was  not  a  warlike  prince.  Of  all  the  ^eat  captains  of 
Alexander,  beMJdes  himself,  Lvsimachus  alone  survived,  and  he  had 
lofit  ]m  popularity,  li'in  celebrated  son  was  esteemed  by  all  ranki. 
He  h:u\  been  per/tuaded  by  hiii  youngest  wife  that  the  prince  had 
fonncd  a  conspiracy  against  him.  Without  proof  be  caused  him 
to  be  impriiHiued  arid  put  to  death.  The  principal  officers  of  his 
court,  struck  with  horror,  abandoned  him,  and,  accompanied  by 
the  princeN  widow,  a  daii(;hter  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  his  brother,  and 
her  own  brother,  Ptolemy  Ceranus,  went  to  the  court  ot  Seleueos 
to  implore  hii  assistance  to  dethrone  thdr  sovereign,  and  place  tiie 
son  on  his  throne.  He  received  them  courteouslv,  especiallv 
Ptolemy  CeranuM,  the  eldeHt  non  of  Ptolemy,  who  had  fled  to  Lyii* 
machus  when  his  father  had  placed  his  younger  brother  on  the 
throne  of  Kt^ypt ;  and  he  pledged  himself  to  nuse  him  to  the  throne 
of  which  he  was  the  legitimate  heir. 

Havin;;  prepared  for  war,  before  he  led  his  army  against  Lyn- 
machufi,  Seleneus  placed  his  son  Antiochus  over  all  his  nrovinees 
lying  e.iflt  of  the  Euphrates.  His  march  through  Asia  Minor  waa 
triumphant ;  the  innabitants  every  where  submitted  to  him,  and 
he  obtained,  in  Sardis,  all  the  treasures  of  the  enemy.  The  con- 
tending armies  met  in  Phrygia,  and  in  the  battle  which  imme- 
diately followed,  Lysimachus  was  slain,  and  his  army  defeated, 
'/'he  acqniiiition  of  his  kingdom  Kcarcelj^  gave  more  pleasure  to 
HeleueuM  than  the  fact  that  he  alone  survived  of  all  the  captains  of 
Alexatider,  and  had  conquered  the  hist  of  the  conquerors.  This 
indur^d  him  to  assume  the  title  Nicator,  or  conqueror,  by  which  he 
is  distinguished  in  history.  Several  months  after  the  victory,  in- 
Htusn]  of  proceeding  to  Kgypt,  he  net  out  for  Macedon,  avowing  his 
intention  to  iip<>nd  his  last  day^  in  this,  his  native  country.  This 
appears  to  have  provoked  the  wrath  of  Ptolemv  Ceranus,  who  saw 
h//f  'miPTn*U  whollv  neglected,  or  left  to  the  will  of  Antiochus.  Un- 
tiiovffd  by  thff  kiwlneiHH  which  he  ex\>erienced  from  Seleneus,  he  in- 
dulfi^tfd  only  the  spirit  of  revenge,  as««»\t\a.\«A  Yv\»  Vnefai  tor,  and, 
^^  th§  mid  o(  the  soldkn  of  LyaimM&kixkBt  ^^<^  tH«t^i^^)iaBL«a  ^b* 
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treo^er  of  their  lovereign'i  death,  he  took  poweaaion  of  Macedon. 
His  sister,  who  had  deserted  Ljsimachua,  bad  two  sons.  C<jniii(l«>r- 
ing  himself  in  danger  of  losing  the  kingdom  while  they  lived,  he 
persuaded  her,  after  the  manner  of  the  Persians,  to  marry  him ; 
and  having  thns  deceired  them,  he  speedily  put  them  to  death.  But 
Divine  vengeance  sufliered  him  not  to  live,  lie  led  an  army  against 
the  Gauls,  who  had  recently  invaded  the  adjoiuine  counirifs.  A 
desperate  battle  terminated  in  the  total  defeat  uf  his  army ;  and, 
covered  with  wounds,  he  fell  into  the  hands  uf  the  barbarians,  anil 
was  ignominously  slain. 

In  these  events,  we  conceive,  may  be  recognised  the  benevolence 
as  well  as  justice  of  the  supreme  administration  of  the  Almiglity. 
Thus,  had  Seleucus  lived  much  longer,  nothing  seemed  to  prevent 
his  acquiring  the  entire  ascendancy  in  tlie  Grecian  empire,  except 
the  »ower  of  Kgypt.  The  few  other  provinces,  which  adkuowlci]^i>i1 
not  nis  government,  were  not  in  a  state  to  uppono  him,  with  any 
prospect  uf  success.  And  the  reigning  king  of  Egypt  was  iar  his 
mfenor  as  a  warrior,  and  must  have  found  it  diflicult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  raise  an  army  capable  of  defending  his  kingdom.  Nuiv, 
bad  the  empire  been  subject  to  the  successors  of  Seleucus,  the  result 
might  have  proved  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  true  reli- 
gion. Some  idea  inay  be  formed  of  this  from  the  conduct  of  his 
descendant,  Antiochus  Kpiphanes,  who,  we  shall  see,  would  have, 
had  his  power  equalled  his  purpose  and  eflbrts,  utterly  destroyed 
every  worshipper  of  the  True  God. 

But  supposing  Seleucus  had  only  deprived  Ptolemy  Philadclphus 
of  the  throne,  and  rendered  his  unprincipled  brother  the  indepen- 
dent sovereign  of  Egypt,  the  consequence  of  such  an  event  must 
have  been  deplorable  to  that  kingdom  and  the  world.  The  inva- 
luable benefits  which  multitudes,  in  many  kingdoms,  owed  to  the 
wiw:  and  just  government  of  the  former  prince,  had  not  ht>en  en- 

i'oyed  ;  but,  iusuad  of  them,  Kgypt  and  the  adjacent  nations  would 
lave  most  probably  witnessed  a  reign  of  crime,  cruelty,  0[)preiwi(.n, 
and  misery. 

A  calamity  more  dreadful  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  if  not 
to  the  human  race,  than  any  which  had  happened  for  agen,  was 
linully  averted  bv  Antiochus,  the  son  and  heir  of  Seleucus.  \V(> 
allude  to  his  tinal  overthrow  of  the  Gauls  or  Celts,  on  which  account 
he  acquired  the  title  of  Soler,  the  Deliverer  or  Saviour.  This  race 
of  barbarianri  had  been  known  and  feared  in  Italy  several  years  be- 
fore they  appeared  in  Greece  and  Asia.  More  than  a  ci-ntury  ear- 
her  they  had  laid  Rome  in  ruins, — spread  over  France,  to  which 
they  anciently  gave  tl»e  name  of  Gaul, — seized  the  western  coasts 
and  central  region:*  of  Spain,  and  parsed  over  to  Britain.  An  im- 
mense multitude  migrated  along  trie  Danube,  till  they  arrived  ut 
tlie  outlet  of  the  Save,  wluTe  they  formed  th(  msvlves  into  three  bo- 
dies. The  fir-t  passed  into  Pannonia,  the  modern  Ilun^'ary  ;  the 
si'cond,  led  by  Cerethrius,  <  ntered  Thrace;  and  the  third,  under 
Belgius,  invaded  lllyrium  and  Maeedon.  Th<*  nations  exposed  to 
their  ravages  hasted  to  pacify  them  with  money.  Their  HUceesi 
only  encouraged  others  or  their  barbarous  race  to  follow  t\»em,  yui- 
ticularly  those  who  htu)  first  f one  to  Hiiufjary.  Their  entrance  \uVo 
Greece  n«*  readered  memorable  by  their  attempting  to  take  poa- 
smvojj  of  the  immeDse  rJchea  of  the  /amoiu  temple  of  Apo\lo  at 
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ailed  in  history  Antiochas  Theo«.  On  the  domth  of  his  father,  he 
iscended  the  tlirone,  B.C.  260.  He  owed  hin  lofty  title  to  the  i-oti- 
:emptihle  and  vile  flattery  of  the  citisens  of  Miletus,  whom  he  h:u1 
delivered  from  the  t>Tanny  of  Timarchus,  who,  not  satij>fic'd  to  go- 
vern Caria,  in  the  name  of  the  kin^of  Egrpt,  its  sovereign,  had  iw- 
Bumed  independence,  and  chose  Miletus  ror  his  capital. 

History  aetails  not  the  events  of  the  war  which  Antiochtii* 
Theos  carried  on  with  Egypt  several  years,  andVhich  was  coiiclti-lii] 
by  a  royal  marriage,  as  we  have  noticed  in  the  precediuf;  chaptiT 
We  shall  have  to  attend  to  the  unhappy  consequence  of  that  iii:ir- 
riage  in  the  following  chapter.  But  we  must  not  pass  over  liere  tin) 
immediate  disastrous  effect  of  the  war  which  had  prevni]<>d  bt^font 
it.  For  the  intense  desire  of  Antiochus  to  injure  Ktrypt  prev>-iit'  •( 
him  from  guarding  with  sufficient  care,  hisdii>tantdominioiiHiu  th>> 
East.  Theodotus,  his  governor  of  Bactria,  revolted  and  eHtnblihhid 
himself  an  independent  sovereign  of  this  tine  rcj^on.  said  to  con- 
tain a  thousand  cities.  Other  nations  beyond  the  Kuph rated  rt>- 
nounced  the  Syrian  yoke.  Perhaps,  however,  no  event  in  the  lii.i- 
tory  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Seleucids  had  a  more  intenstiiig  and  ex- 
tensive influence  on  the  human  race  than  the  revolt  of  Partliia. 
The  governor,  Agathocles  or  Phereclcs,  f^-as  one  of  the  most  de. 
prayed  of  men.  Having  utterly  corrupted  and  degraded  an  amiable 
and  fascinating  young  man,  his  brother  ArsacesasitaBsiuated  the  im- 
pure monster,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  general  insur- 
rection, which,  under  his  able  direction,  laid  the  solid  and  enduring 
foundation  of  what  was  denominated  the  Parthian  empire,  which 
proved  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  Roman  power. 

Parthia  proper  and  Hyrcania  correspond,  it  is  suppo-^ed,  to  the 
modem  Persian  province  of  Khorasan,  which  borders  on  Tartary. 
Though  not  generally  a  rich  soil,  yet  this  ro-.'ion  contains  .si  me  nf 
the  finest  districts  of  Persia,  and  is  celebrated,  as  in  ancifnt  tiriu";, 
for  its  fine  and  numerous  race  of  horses.  Some  think  that  the  i'.-.r- 
thians  were  part  of  the  Scythians.  It  is  more  certain  that  they  wr-.n 
a  bold  and  warlike  people,  and  deemed  the  most  accnmiili^heil 
horsemen  and  archers.  Their  dexterity  in  discharging  their  arrows 
against  an  enemy  from  whom  they  seemed  to  be  retreating,  enabh  d 
them  to  gain,  unexpectedly,  many  victories.  Their  food  was  |,oor, 
but  they  were  intemperate  in  drinking,  licentious  in  habits,  and 
plundering  and  war  were  their  principal  pursuits.  Their  religious 
worship  resembled  that  of  Persia ;  but,  like  the  northern  nations  of 
Europe,  they  pursuaded  themselves  that  all  who  fell  in  battle  enjoy- 
ed eternal  felicity.  Parthia,  from  its  poverty  and  barban)us  cus- 
toms, was  not  much  valued  by  the  Grecian  conquerors.  From  tho 
time,  however,  that  Arsaces  made  his  countrymen  independent, 
they  rapidly  extended  their  dominion  over  all  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, except  Bactria,  which  the  Greeks  long  held,  althoujrh  at  la^t 
subdued  by  the  combined  powers  of  the  Parthians  and  Kcythiain. 
Arsacen  was  admired  by  his  subjects,  and  every  one  of  his  succ»s.;(irH 
adopted  his  name,  and  assumed  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  tlio 
most  haughty  and  luxurious  oriental  monarchs.  The  Syrian  kinirii 
labourtid  in  vain  to  reduce  Parthia ;  and  were  frequently  in  Avvn-^ot 
of  falling  wholly  under  its  dominion,  which,  for  a  cona\de.rtt\j\^».  luu© 
embraced  all  the  coantriee  which  lay  between  the  E\ip\vta\iiA  •AXvtiL 
hidae.    The  RomaoB  put  forth  their  dreadful  might  to  cotvt\uvst 
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the  PATtliianw,  and  for  the  finit  time  were  oompelled  to  bring  nndBt 
reftraint  thoir  bouudleie  ambhion,  and  to  permit  their  enemiet  to 
fix  the  limit*  of  their  vaat  empire  ia  the  Kaet 

Can  any  enlightened  or  humane  mind  contemplate  theae  evente, 
without  retin'^t  ^n''  aorrow?  Incalculable  was  the  miaerf  which  thej 
immediatelf  inflicted  on  mankind ;  and  their  triumph  waa  aearce* 
ly  leM  to  be  deplored*  It  it  impoaeible  to  reflect  on  the  natural 
influence  of  either  the  aacendancy  of  Greece  or  Rome,  and  not  con* 
elude  that,  on  the  whole,  it  waa  moat  aalutarjr.  The  government  of 
both  was,  indeed,  detpottc  and  oppresMve,  and  the  multitude  were 
often  subjected  to  mauj  and  great  Bufferings ;  but  the  mental  con* 
dition  of  all  ranks  waa  ameliorated ;  and  not  a  few  were  tao^t  to 
aspire  to  a  life  far  superior  to  that  known  among  the  nationa,  who 
remained  ignorant  oi  their  knowledge,  of  science,  philosophy,  and 
the  arts  of  refinement,  and  of  common  life.  Man,  under  the  at* 
moHpbere  of  Greece  or  Rome,  approached,  at  least,  a  rational  liie ; 
while  in  the  regions  beyond  them,  superstition  and  sensuality  gener* 
ally  reduced  him  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  inferior  animals,    ilap* 

1»iiy  he  cannot  sink  into  a  state  of  wretchedness  from  which  true  re* 
igion  cannot  rescue  and  elevate  him.  But  how  much  greater  def* . 
Acuities  had  it  to  surmount  to  find  an  entrance  into  those  countries, 
where  every  one  confessing  the  True  God  exposed  himself  to  instant 
destruction,  coroparedto  those  which  generally  exiited  in  the  Roman 
empire  till  thetime  when  Christianity  nad  completelr  undermined  the 
terrific  fabric  of  idolatry !  In  every  city,  village,  and  namlet  of  the  do- 
minions of  Rome,  any  one  recognined  to  be  a  Jew,  might  proclaim 
tlie  True  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  had  sent,  ami  appeal  for 

J>roteetion  to  the  law,  which  tolerated  the  worship  oif  the  Jews.  And 
lence,  for  a  considerable  time  the  chief  persecutors  of  the  apoatles 
and  disciples  of  Christ  were  Jews ;  and  had  not  they  stirred  up  the 
devout  idolaters  to  oppose  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  its 
advocates  might  have  traversed  the  empire  and  fulfilled  their 
misition  in  comparative  safety. 


CHAPTER  XIT. 


REIGN  OF   PTOLEHY  ETERaETBi. 

The  third  king  of  Kgypt  was  worthy  of  the  throne  of  his  father 

and  grandfather.    Ue  inherited  their  talents,  and  imitated  their  ex> 

cellencii's.    Kducated  by  the  celebrated  philosojiher,  Ariatarchus,  Ik* 

bad  early  enriched  his  mind  with  the  stores  ol  hterature,  and  cuN 

tivattfd  a  taste  for  all  the  arts  which  are  the  ornament  of  a  nation, 

and  acquired  fame  by  kome  hist/irical  workii.    During  his  rei;{u,  he 

encouraged  the  learned  to  resort  to  his  court,  highly  valued  their 

BOciMty,  and  honoured  and  rewarded  ihem  in  their  intellectual  pur* 

•uits.    He  enlarged  the  Alexandrian  library,  and  procured  many 

volumes  at  an  immense  expense.    He  pros"cutcd  with  ardour  everr 

Mfiwum  which  appeared  calculated  to  ag(;ran<Jise  hii  kingdom,  ao* 

rMuc0  mod  exUtoaitt  commerce.    In  order  to  this,  one  of  his  prin* 

€tfymJ  cmre^  watt  to  obtain  the  kOverevvLuV^  ^t  ^^«  countries  on  th« 

mmthem  MU§mitu§  of  Egypt »  ftud  Vm  iMLCCM^fc^  mi  tsMtbUahiof 
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lower  over  the  entire  coasts  of  the  Red  S«*a,  to  the  Strnitn  nf 
dmandel,  by  which  his  fleets  had  free  cominunicatiuii  wit!>  thi* 
hem  Ocean. 

le  first  ^reat  object  of  his  reiKn  was  to  revince  the  insult  oiT'T- 
is  sister  Bemice  by  Laodice,  who  Hoii^ht  Iicr  lif"  and  ttiut  of 
nfant  son.  Bemioc,  on  the  death  uf  AntiiichuM  ThfiiH,  llivi 
aphne,  and  soneht  an  asylum  in  the  teinplH  of  Apollo.  'I  he 
idness  of  the  place  was  no  protection  from  tin-  jealousy  tuiil 
h  of  her  rival  The  mother  and  chiM  wen*  iniinit-red  ot* fnnf 
nny  coald,  notwithstandini?  of  the  utmost  dili{rt»iice,  li-ud  hiH 
7  to  Antioch.  The  failure  of  saving  his  beloved  si^tiT  intlamed 
esentment,  and  he  speedily  inflicted  dreadful  punish nieut  on 
nnrderer.  The  unnatural  and  bloody  deeds  olLaofiice,  coun- 
Qced  by  her  son  Seleucus  Callinicns,  whom  she  raisi'd  to  the 
ne,  alienated  from  them  the  hearts  of  the  people.  They,  con- 
ently,  were  unable  to  command  an  army  capaolc  of  contendinfi: 

the  formidable  power  of  Ptolemy,  who  had  collected  under  him 
nmense  number  of  troops  from  K{?ypt  and  Asia  Minor.  Ho 
d  Laodice,  and  put  her  to  death,  but  the  younj;  kine  escaped, 

the  lofls  of  a  great  part  of  his  dominions ;  for  Ptolemy  soon 
ide  himself  master  of  all  Syria  and  Cilicia,  after  which  he 
>d  the  Kuphrates,  and  conquered  all  the  country  as  far  as 
rlon  and  the  Tigris :  and  if  the  progress  of  his  ann:*  had  not 

interrupted  by  a  sedition  which  obliged  him  to  return  to  I'^ypt, 
rould  certainly  have  subdued  all  the  provinces  of  the  Syrian 
ire.  He,  however,  left  Antiochus,  one  of  his  generals,  to  govern 
)rovince8  he  had  gained  on  this  side  of  mount  Taurus ;  and 
tippufl  was  entrusted  with  those  thut  lay  beyond  it.    Ptolemy 

marched  back  to  Kgypt,  loaded  with  the  spoils  he  had  acquired 
is  conquests.  This  prince  carried  ofT  forty  thoiisaiid  taluuts  of 
r,  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  j^dld  and  silver  vesi^els,  and 
thou;iand  five  hundred  statues,  part  of  which  were  those  Ku'vp- 
iduis  that  Cambyses,  after  his  conquest  of  this  kingdom,  hud 
into  Persia.  Ptolemy  gained  the  hearts  of  his  aubjectH  bv  re- 
ng  those  idols  in  their  ancient  temples,  when  he  returned  from 
expedition  ;  for  the  Egyptians,  who  were  more  devoted  to  their 
rrititious  idolatry  than  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  thoufrht  they 
i  not  sufliciently  express  their  veneration  and  gr.ititudo  to  h 
,  who  had  restored  their  gods  to  them  in  such  a  manner. 
■ray  derived  from  this  action  the  title  of  EreranteSj  which  sig- 
H  a  berufactor."  Thus  was  clearly  and  exactly  areoniplished, 
oUin  observes,  one  of  the  remarkable  predictions  of  the  Sacred 
les.  Daniel  pourtraying  the  powers  of  Kgypt  and  Syria,  re- 
ts in  chap.  xi.  7 — 9.  '*  but  out  of  a  branch  of  her  root,  (inti- 
ng  the  king  of  the  south,  who  was  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  the  son 
tolemy  Philadelphus)  shall  one  stand  up  m  his  entate,  which 

come  with  an  army,  and  shall  enter  into  the  fortress  of  the 

of  the  north,  (Seleucus  Callinicus)  and  shall  deal  against  them, 
;}inll  prevail.  And  shall  also  carry  captives  into  Egyi)t  their 
.  with  their  princes,  and  with  their  precious  ves-sels  of  hHvlt 
of  tinlii^  and  he  shall  continue  more,  years  than  the  king  of  llvo 
'i.  So  the  king  of  the  south  shaJJ  come  into  iiis  kingdontx,  ain\ 
return  into  hh/  omi  land ;''  winwly,  into  that  of  KgypU 
iw/^  Ereq^vtcv  /iuivJveJ  Svliiucus  CulUnicua  several  yearm. 
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The  fimn  of  reURiona  wonhip  which  rm:»mnmndf  itMlf  to  tb* 
JudeiorDt  of  all  rftiiks,  aod  mfteciallj  of  thoM  who  anuire  lo  rule  and 
lafluence  the  multitude,  i>  not  Blwitys  that  wliieli  they  obeerve  or 

CBtroniae.  8tAte«inen  not  unfrfq^uentiy,  moet  at* ftlooitiy  and  publicly 
ooour  a  reliKiou  which  in  their  ininoet  thoughta  tiiey  utterly  dee* 
giee.  They  iroafpne,  or  know,  that  it  is  a  moet  efllcieot  iniiruroeot 
}  aoffDurnl  and  umcurt  their  dominion  over  ita  vutariee;  and  thie 
they  deem  a  sufllcieDt  reason  to  vindicate  them  in  affordiofc  it  Ube* 
ral  eupport,  although  tbev  perceive  it  wholly  derofrative  to  the  ma« 
Jeaty  and  honour  of  the  True  Ood,  and  unworthy  of  the  respect  of 
a  ratirinal  beinff.  Thus  human  wiedom  and  policy  wrought  in 
Ptolemy  Kvergetee.  He  discovered  much  care  and  cona-m  for  the 
glory  and  intereeta  of  the  reli|pou  of  the  Bgyptiami,  than  wliirh 
mankind  never  invented  or  obaerved  a  form  of  auperatitiun  morfi 
mean  and  contemptible.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  he  beheld  it 
in  iu  proper  liffht,  aitd  would  have  willingly  extirpated  it  from  th* 
free  of  the  earth,  had  he  conceived  that  by  such  a  cfiurse  be  could 
have  maintained  the  stability  of  his  throne.  7'hat  he,  in  heart,  pre* 
ftrrrd  the  worship  of  the  True  Uod,  may  be  ioDnrred  from  his  pro- 
ceeding to  Jerusalem,  on  his  return  from  Sjrria  to  K^pt,  after  hit 
victories  over  the  Syrian  king,  to  offer  sacrifices  and  gilts.  Joaepbos 
informs  us  that  wlwn  Ptolemy  "  had  gotten  posaession  of  all  Syria 
by  force,  he  did  not  ofler  his  thank-olferinga  to  the  Kgyptian  gods 
for  his  victory,  but  came  to  Jerusalem,  and,  accordittg  to  our  own 
laws,  offHred  many  sacrifices  to  the  Most  High,  and  dedicated  to  bim 
such  gilts  as  were  suitable  to  such  a  victory."  Ptolemv  would  not 
certamly  have  acted  in  this  manner,  Iiadhe  not  believed  in  the  reve- 
lation  or  the  Qod  of  Iiirael.  He  had  no  temptation  to  do  any  thin/( 
to  conciliate  the  Jews;  for  he  had  nothing  to  dread  from  tlieir 
power,  and  they  were  generally  his  most  faithful  subjects,  iiome 
•uppone  that  he  gralitfully  worshipped  God  in  consequence  of  being 
directed  lo  the  prHietion  by  Uaiiiel  of  his  triumph  over  Hvria.  7'hat 
he  had  ample  oppfirtunity  to  know  the  True  Gtnl  from  fiis  t*vUr*t 

J 'ears,  is  ciTlain.  And  we  need  not  thert'torniie"!:  any  olhrr  r(*asfm 
or  }ii«  cfinduct  than  his  oerMuasion  of  his  suprrina«ry,  and  fk*»ire  to 
propitiate  the  favour  of  tl»e  Almighty,  the  i'usiifssor  ol  heaven  and 
earth. 

Kffw  or  no  conqu<'red  nations  of  ancient,  or,  perhaps,  evfn  of 
mr>dern  times,  havn  had  more  reason  to  yield  a  grateful  subjertiiMt 
to  thffir  conquerors  thsii  the  Jewi  had  to  the  first  three  king«  of  the 
dynsMty  of  Ptolnmy.  I'hev  followed  the  generous  policy  ofJVlexan- 
d«^  tho  (J rest,  and  left  Judea  to  be  ruled  acnording  to  it«  own 
original  constitution,  and  apparently  required  no  more  frcmi  the 
people  than  a  moderate  tribute.  We  have,  at  least,  no  record  of 
the  kings  of  K4rypt  interfering,  during  this  period,  with  the  internal 
aflair*  of  tlie  Jewish  government.  No  foreign  goven»or  was  »ent  to 
direct  or  control  them.  Their  fidelity  had  befu  long  tried,  and 
tliny  had  proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  confidence  which  their 
superiorN  re|KM'il  in  them.  If  the  Jews  were  oppressed,  it  was  by 
their  hitfh'prii-Mls,  who  suf:ci'iisiveIy,B(eordiiig  t^)  their  descent  from 
AMfoPf  h/flti  the  offii'A  of  chief  ruler,  and  were  assisted  in  Uie govern* 
afni  by  thf  hauiiedrim,  or  r.\i\e(  cfmucil. 
jBdiium,  whit  was  honountd  by  Alexatvdvi,  aSltT  tmVxxv^  the  nation 
Mboutiweut/'OUtytmiUf  die«l,  Aud  gtivo  v\iaq  \o\uiiuufa2\s^V^^iAal. 
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Aa  nothing  is  recorded  dirihonoarable  to  the  father  or  son,  it  in  pro- 
bable that  thev  adhered  to  the  law  of  Moitea,  and  assiduously  en- 
deavoured to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  i>eopIe.  Indeed,  st* veral 
incidenta  in  the  hititory  of  the  Jews,  from  their  rvturn  from  the  capti- 
vity to  their  last  age,  strongly  indicate  that  the  rulers  in  general  en- 
forced the  observance  of  the  letter  of  the  laws.  Thus  we  know  that 
the^  allowed  the  land  to  rest  every  seventh  year,  and  even  super- 
stitiously  interpreted  the  injunction  to  rest  from  secular  afiaira  on 
the  Sabbath.  Onias  I.  officiated  about  the  same  number  of  years 
as  his  father.  Dying  302,  B.C.  his  son,  Simeon,  succeeded  him  in 
the  priesthood.  His  excellent  character,  and  religiously  just  go- 
vernment, procured  him  the  honourable  title  of  Just.  A  high-priest 
more  than  two  centuries  later  was  also  called  Simeon  the  Just 
Some  apply  the  beautiful  eulogium  of  the  author  of  the  Ecclesias- 
ticus  to  ttie  latter;  but  it  must  respect  the  former,  if  the  book  con- 
taining it  is  as  ancient  as  the  writer  of  it  in  Greek  asserts ;  for  he 
says  that  he  found  it  in  Egypt,  when  Ptolemy  Eveigetes  was  king. 
The  two  kings  of  thi.s  name  reigned  a  considerable  time  before  the 
second  Simeon,  called  the  Just  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  son  of  Onias 
is  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  piety.  If  we  believe  tradition,  he 
added  certain  names  to  the  genealogies  of  Nehemiah,  and  made 
some  slight  corrections  of  the  Scriptures,  by  which  the  sacred  canon 
was  completed.  From  his  days,  no  Jewish  teacher  presumed  to  re- 
vise or  odd  to  the  inspired  volume  ;  but  every  one  devoted  himself 
to  investigate  its  meaning,  and  expound  it  to  the  people.  The 
Rabbins  consider  him  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  high-priests 
who  claimed  the  exclusive  rieht  to  the  presidency  of  the  Great 
Council.  The  dignity  of  presiaent  of  the  council  passed  from  him 
to  Antigonus  Sochsus,  an  eminent  Jewish  teacher,  whose  very 
name,  we  think,  indicates  that,  though  a  Jew,  he  or  his  relations 
were  on  friendly  terras  with  the  Greeks.  The  Jewish  teachers  had 
now  become,  perhaps,  generally  sealous  for  the  traditions  of  the 
Fathers  ;  for  it  appears  that  the  chief  object  of  the  instructions  of 
Socheeu!)  was  to  subvert  those  doctrines  which  distinguished  the  sect 
of  the  Pharisees.  Tliey  uniformly  represented  God  as  disposed  to 
reward  in  this  life  religious  services,  added  to  those  enjoined  by 
Moses ;  and  as  certain  to  punish  in  this  life  those  who  neglected 
their  traditionary  ritual.  He,  on  the  contrary,  boldly  taught  that 
no  services  were  acceptable  to  God,  unless  required  bv  him  in  his 
written  revelation,  and  performed,  not  from  fear,  but  love.  He  dis- 
regarded the  work  done  by  slaves  for  hire,  and  only  rewarded  that 
done  from  disinterested  and  pure  afl'ection.  This  apparently  exalted 
principle  is  more  allied  to  the  philosophy  of  Plato  tnan  to  the  pure 
wisdom  of  the  Sacred  Oracles.  The  human  mind  is  not  formed  to 
exclude  all  regard  to  one's  own  happiness,  even  when  serving  God ; 
nor  doth  he  ever  demand  this  species  of  self-denial.  The  spring  of 
all  obedience  which  he  truly  approves  is  indeed  love  to  him  ;  but  it 
is  love  in  the  form  of  gratitude,  rather  than  in  the  disinterested 
fiifm  of  his  love  to  his  creatures,  and  especially  to  fallen  man.  It, 
doubtless,  includes  admiration  of  his  greatness,  and  esteem  of  his 
exeellency ;  but  its  conspicuous  feature  is  grateful  emotion,  ^^  V^e 
love  him,  because  he  first  loved  us  J" 

Antig(mus  Socb»iw  tras  the  chief  teacher  of  the  Jewish  Bchoo\«, 
which  were probablf  origiaalJf  formed  on  the  model  of  the  flc\iOo\« 
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of  thA  prophets,  but  evidAiitlj  modified  by  the  philoaopbieal  andemj 
of  Al''xaiidria,  which,  it  in  well  known,  wim  nnoried  to  hy  manj 
penionit  from  all  the  couDtrieii  eubject  t)  Kfjypt  Sr>fiie  Jew»  b<;c8ine, 
at  a  later  (leriod,  famonw  for  thu  leariiinK  whicli  they  a/;quired  ia 
Alexandria;  and  it  in  not  unlikely  that  A uti^onuM  owed  much  of 
hiM  celebrity  to  hiH  attainmeota  in  Grecian  philiMopby.  Atnoufr 
bin  difcipleH,  the  name*  of  two  occupy  a  place  in  hiatory — Sadoc  and 
JUaitlionUH ;  and  the  former  i^ve  name  to  the  Sadduceea,  one  of  the 
principtil  reli|;ioui»  wctt  of  the  Jewa.  Tbeaediaciplea  are  said  to  hare 
uiiaunderatood  the  doctrine  of  their  nuMter.  Becauee  he  tauf(ht  them 
tf)  renounce  the  hope  of  reward  for  tlieir  work*,  they  inferred  that 
he  maintained  tliat  there  were  no  future  reward*  or  punibhments. 
But  the  fact  may  be,  that  the  philo«r>phy  which  his  example  had 
recfjmmendftd  t/>  their  Mtudy,  perverted  their  minda,  and  gendered 
pride  of  intellect,  which  impels  those  who  cherish  it  to  retose  sub* 
luiiMion  of  spirit  to  Uie  autliority  fif  (jod,  when  he  calls  them  to  ad* 
mil  principltM  opposed  to  those  which  they  admire,  aud  to  adopt 
pnu:tiMn  in  which  thev  have  no  pleasure. 

Scepticism,  or  the  doubtiuK  tlie  reality  of  every  thinf^  aeeo,  and 
denyirif;  the  certaint;^  of  every  thing  reported,  maybe  naid  to  be  the 
transition  state  of  mind  from  the  habit  of  unfounded  veneration  of 
antiquity ,and  unreserved  confidence  in  traditionary  kiu)wled^,tosa* 
cred  rev<:ren(:e  fur  truth  and  a  wrdial  reception  ofit,  after  perceiving 
tlie  full  (:vid<;tjce  by  which  itissuppr^rted.  That  this  state  of  mind  ac- 
tually )in;vail«>d  among  thepltilosoiihers  of  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Kvcr* 
{;et('HUii{;ht,  we  apprehend,  oe  easily  proved.  Thr>u||;fatb«yaaiietion* 
cd  by  example  the  fabulous  mythoU>f;y  aud  visionary  conceptions 
of  the  multitude,  wbo  devoutly  adored  tlie  frods,  yet  tbcy  aecretiy 
Iau((hed  at  these  thincs,  and  were  not  anwiUinff  to  witness  them 
turned  iuut  Huhj»;cts  o7  merriment  lieflect  on  toe  theatri<»I  scenes 
of  Greece  and  the  productions  of  the  poets  of  the  as?,  and  yon  will 
\>ti  convinced  that  trie  Greeks  saw  or  heard  much  which  proclaimed 
tliat  thfir  ^'kIm  were  mere  phant^mis  of  their imaf^ation:  what  they 
MHw  or  heard  in  their  academies  and  theatres,  was,  if  not  deaifpitd 
to  tench,  adapted  todisp'Mc  them  to  be  amused  by  their  gods,  r^ber 
tlistn  cultivate  towards  thfm  a  reverential  and  devotional  spirit.  It 
tu'.ftM  tlit/refore  manifest  that  the  f^ods  of  the  nations  had  lost  all  bold 
oftli':  bfTi'Ctious  of  the  learned  amontrthe  Greeks,  whOyOevertheleas 
Mtill  r>;mained  destitute  of  supreme  love  of  truth  and  deairs  to  dis- 
cover it.  Few  of  them  surpaised  8fN;rates,  notwithstanding  that 
iJivine  knowledffe  was  much  more  accessible  to  them  than  to  bim, 
and  the  majority  of  thi'm  were  far  inferior  to  liim  in  correct  know 
ledjfK  and  pure  conduct.  In  respect  to  rrlifi^ion,  they  werr,  in  fact, 
piui'rhlly,  HCKpti<'8,  if  not  atheists.  They  recommended,  aud  ac- 
tively nromoted  the  religious  worship  of  their  respective  nations. 
7'his  they  did,  however,  confessedly,  not  from  any  belief  that  it  pus- 
tnnm-A  any  excellence  in  itself,  but  on  account  of  its  supposed 
utility  to  impart  pleasure  to  the  people,  and  restrain  them  from  acts 
of  insiiliordination  to  the  laws  and  civil  institutions.  Now  it  l«  ctf- 
tnin  thnt  the  Sadrlucofn  iifrreed  with  the  Grecian  philoeophers  in  rt- 
|;iirdini;  and  tr<*atini;  ri>li|;ion  merely  as  an  engine  of  state.  And  it 
JM  //rohahitf  that  ttii'ir  first  leader  had  learned  in  Alexandria  to  auea* 
/j'on  tfitf  fxinU'iini  rjf  a  future  state  and  all  invisible  beings,  llow 
I/e  recouciled  ih'm  opioiou  yiVStx  bJui  lydj&vMMA  that  then  ww  only 
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Jvin^  nnrl  True  God,  mnd  that  thi>  books  of  Moon  and  the 
lata  contaiued  a  mvelation  of  liis  will,  it  may  necin  itii|H»tM- 

0  aneertain,  for  mrmt  plainly  do  th('8e  bookn  anitourico  the 
.  which  the  Sadducces  dubelieved.  But  who  duta  not  kni>w 
lao  J  learned  men,  who  receive  the  Scriptures  an  iiiapirpdfdeny 
truths  which  thev  distinctly  rereal,  and  enfurcv  as  of  i  temal 
tauce  ?  By  sophistical  reasoning,  those  who  buaiit  of  superior 
nment  and  knowlcdire,  find  it  no  difljcult  task  to  misinterpret 
oat  distinct  stateniriitn  of  Divine  truth,  so  as  tu  make  thenx 
r  to  convey  a  menuiiig  altogether  different  and  even  opunsita 

usual  import  of  the  language  employed  by  tht-ir  authors? 
ih*zandrian  philosophers  employed  Uie  most  mystical  snd  al- 
cal  lctn<niage  to  explain  religion,  insomuch  that  t>i(>y  ri*pr«*- 

1  all  the  facts  connected  with  it  as  little  else  than  ficti«)ui  taltrs, 
nbolical  scenes,  which  they  explained,  as  their  imairinntion 
uted,  to  illustrate  and  confirm  tneir  subtle  theories  couc(>riiirit; 
.nd  his  works.  Sadoc,  pursuing  their  path,  may  haw  Ri*t  aside 
>  narratives  or  announcements  respecting  angels  and  trariiac* 
in  th?  invisible  world  aa  onlv  allc^ricaf  scenes,  ropr«*.«{-ntiii|{ 
encies  of  nature,  hy  which  toe  Divine  Being  sustains  the  uui' 

and  supplies  mankind  with  means  by  which  tliey  procure 
>,  riches,  pleasure,  and  honour.  But,  in  whatever  manner  he 
led  to  pervert  or  veil  Divine  truth,  certain  it  is  that  ha 
is  followers  asserted  that  no  angel  or  spirit  existed,  and  that 
>rholly  perished  at  death,  and  that  conse<]uentIy  there  was  no 
'  reward  to  be  exoected,  nor  future  punishment  to  be  feared, 
le  have  accused  tiiem  of  having  rejected  all  Revelation  except 
•ntateuch.  Of  this  we  have  no  proof  in  the  Scripture ;  and  it 
irobable  tliat  they  should  deny  the  inspiration  of  the  largest 
in  of  the  Scripture,  and  not  only  pam  uncensurcd,  but  b<;  ad- 
i,  as  wc  shall  see  they  were,  to  hold  the  chief  ofiices  ut  govern- 
That  they  totally  disregarded  the  traditions  of  the  elders, 
ladu  no  pretensions  to  intense  devotion,  seem  unquestionable ; 
ence  they  were  bated  by  the  Pharisees,  and  unpopular  with 
ligious. — A  sketcli  of  their  character  is  given  under  the  article 
cees,  in  the  "  Pocket  Biblical  Dictionary." 
on  t)w  Just  left  a  son  and  heir  to  the  ofTice  of  high-priest ; 
1  accnunt  of  his  youth  his  uncle  Eleaser  was  exalted  in  his 
The  most  memorable  act  ascribed  to  him  by  tradition  iM  the 
on  of  seventy  of  the  mout  learnid  Jews,  who  were  qualified 
islate  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  the  (Jreek  lan^^uagc.  These, 
have  already  stated,  were  sent  into  Kgypt  at  the  request  of 

lu^h  his  nephew,  named  Onias,  was  at  his  death  thirty  years 
e  wart  not  immediately  raised  to  the  oflice  of  high-priest.  The 
I  of  this  is  unknown  ;  perhaps  he  declined  it,  for  he  intimated 
iturc  period  that  he  had  not  sought  the  office.  The  dienity 
inferred  on  his  aged  relation  Manasnes,  son  of  Simon  the  Just, 
i'S.  He,  however,  died  in  the  course  of  two  years,  and  Onias 
le  the  second  high-priest  of  this  name.  He  appears  to  have 
iestitute  of  every  quality  which  was  necetsary  to  the  honour- 
ischarge  of  the  duties  of  his  exalted  office.  GompleteAy  «e\liiaYi 
)vetou-i,  he  was  totuDf  iodJlTcreat  to  the  interests  of  Utiv.  y>co\i\q. 
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Hm  meAO  uplrit  and  anjunt  conduct  brought  hii  tuitioD  to  1h$  rerf 
verp.n  (>f  deHtniction. 

From  history  we  learn  that  the  annual  tribute  which  Jad<w  reo- 
dereJ  Kfrypt  wan  iwtiuty  talents  of  lilrer.  The  anm  had  been  r^vu* 
larly  fieut  to  the  kiufc  of  Kf^pt  by  erery  hi|rh-prie»t,  the  •npr2nie 
ruler  of  the  nation,  till  the  tinac  of  Oniaa  II.  The  mere  kire  of 
money  had  made  nim  reti^n  thit  tribute.  After  aome  years, 
Ptolemy  Bvergf;tmi  dntermined  to  bear  no  longcrsnch  preaumntnoua 
conduct.  He  sent  Athenion,  one  of  hit  c/nirtiera,  to  JerusaliMD,  to 
demand  the  payment  of  the  arrears,  which  then  amounted  to  a 
great  aum,  and  t/>  threaten  the  Jews,  in  case  of  refuaal,  with  a  bodj 
of  trof>p8  who  should  be  commissioned  to  0zp0l  them  from  thetr 
country,  and  divide  it  among  themselves.  'The  alarm  was  very 
fcrcat  ut  Jerusalem  on  this  occasion,  and  it  was  thou(^t  oeeessary 
to  send  a  deputation  to  the  king,  in  the  person  of  Joseph,  the 
nephew  of  Onias.  who,  thouf^h  in  the  prime  of  his  j^outh,  was  oui- 
versaily  esteemed  for  his  prudence,  probitr,  and  Justice.  Atheoion, 
Aur'in^  his  continuance  at  Jerusalem,  ban  conceived  a  fcreat  regard 
for  his  character ;  and  as  be  set  out  for  Kfrypt  before  him,  be  pro- 
mised to  render  him  all  the  pood  offices  in  his  power  with  tb«  kinfr. 
Joseph  followed  him  in  a  short  time,  and  on  his  way  met  with 
several  considerable  (>ersons  of  Calo-syria  and  Palestine,  who  were 
alsr>  (foing  to  Kprypt  with  an  intention  to  offer  terms  for  fanninif  the 
great  revenues  pf  those  provinces.  As  the  equipage  of  Joseph  was 
far  from  bein/;  s<>  msf^nincent  as  theirs,  they  treated  him  witn  little 
renpuct.  and  considered  him  as  a  penon  of  no  frreat  capacity.  Joseph 
concealed  his  dissatisfaction  at  their  behaviour,  but  drew  from  tne 
conversation  that  passed  between  them  all  the  cireomstances  1m 
could  desire,  with  relation  to  the  affair  that  broii|rht  them  to  court, 
and  without  seeming  to  have  any  particular  view  in  the  cariosity 
he  cxprHssed.  When  they  arrived  at  Alexandria,  they  ware  in* 
flr>rmed  that  tlie  kinif  had  made  a  progress  to  Memphis,  and  Joseph 
was  the  only  person  among  them  who  set  out  from  thence  in  order 
to  wait  upon  that  monarch,  without  losing  a  moment's  time.  He 
had  the  f;ood  fortune  to  mer't  him  as  he  was  returning  from  Mem- 

Iiliis,  with  the  queen  and  Athenion  in  his  chariot  The  king,  who 
lad  received  impressions  in  his  favour  from  Athenion.  was  ex- 
tremely deli(ehted  at  his  presence,  and  invited  him  into  his  chariot. 
Joseph,  ttt  excuse  his  uncle,  representi'd  the  infirmities  of  his  great 
age,  and  the  natural  tardiness  of  his  disposition,  in  nath  an  engair- 
ing  manner  as  satisfied  VuAemy,  and  (•r>>ated  in  him  an  extraorat- 
nary  esteem  for  the  advocat/:  who  had  so  effectually  pleaded  the 
cause  of  that  pontiff.  He  also  ordered  him  an  apartment  in  the 
rniral  palace  of  Alexandria,  and  allowed  him  a  place  at  hb  table. 
When  the  appointed  day  came  for  purchasing  dv  auction  the  pri- 
vilefre  of  farming  the  revenues  of  the  provinces,  tne  companions  ai 
Joseph  in  his  Journey  to  Kgypt  offered  no  more  than  eight  thousand 
talents  for  the  provinces  of  Corlo-syria,  Phenicia.  Jndem,  sAd  8ama> 
ria.  Upmi  which  Jose[)h,  who  had  discovered,  in  the  conversation 
that  [lassed  between  tlieiri  in  his  presence,  that  this  nurehaae  was 


worth  double  the  sum  they  offerea,  reproached  them  for  depreeiat* 

ing  tlm  kioff't  rttvenuen  in  thst  manner,  and  offered  twice  as  much 

0g  thify  h%d  done,     i'toleniy  was  weW  a^iMlif-d  tt>  see  his  revenues 

0£f  coatidenbl/  iocrcased  ;  but  be\n\^  a\)yT«U«u«:\H«^ttX^  j^nom 
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proffered  so  large  a  sum  wontd  be  in  no  condition  to  pajit,  he 
I  Joseph  what  security  he  would  give  hinn  for  t)ie  performanoi 
■  agreement?  The  Jewish  deputjr  replied  with  a  calm  air, 
he  bad  sach  persons  to  offer  for  his  security  ou  that  occasioD 
I  was  certain  his  majesty  could  hare  no  objcctiund  to.  fpoa 
;  ordered  to  mention  them,  he  named  the  king  and  queen  them- 
s,  and  added  that  they  would  be  his  securities  to  lach  other, 
king  eonld  not  avoid  smiling  at  this  little  pleaMantry,  whicU 
lim  into  so  good  a  humour,  that  he  allowed  him  to  farm  the 
ines  without  any  other  securitj^  than  his  Terbal  promise  for 
lent.  Joseph  acted  in  that  station  for  the  space  of  ten  years, 
6  mutual  satisfaction  of  the  court  and  provinces.  His  rich 
Mtitors,  who  had  farmed  those  revenues  before,  returned  home 
e  utmost  confusion,  and  had  reason  to  be  sensible  that  a  mag- 
mt  equipage  is  a  very  inconsiderable  indication  of  merit 
we  mavcrwlit  the  narrative  of  Joaephus,  Joseph  procofed  great 
fl  as  the  collector  of  taxes ;  and  that,  although  be  seems  to 
oppressed  the  neighbouring  countries,  yet  be  w«8  generous  to 
»wn  people,  and  advanced  their  interests.  But  the  historian's 
mt  of  Joseph's  family  has  a  fabulous  aspect,  and  his  assertion 
he  held  the  office  twenty-two  years  seems  doubtful,  for  during 
of  that  period  the  Egyptian  court  was  strongly  alienated  from 
ewish  nation,  and  not  likely  to  leave  the  raising  of  the  tribute 
e  hands  of  one  of  the  natives. 

iving  thus  adverted  to  the  liberty  granted  the  Jews  by  the  three 
successors  of  Alexander,  we  return  to  the  histo^  of  Ptolemy 
getes  and  his  times,  in  which  he  certainly  was  the  chief  royu 
'.  Seleucus  Callinicus,  on  learning  that  he  had  returned  to 
)t,  recovered  courage,  and  raised  a  fleet  and  army  in  order  to 
L'e  the  revolted  province.  The  navy  wan  utterly  destroyed  by 
apest ;  only  the  king  and  a  few  persons  escaped.  The  army 
totally  defeated,  and  Seleucus  would  have  ceased  to  reign,  had 
lis  revolted  provinces,  from  grateful  fe<>1;ngs  towards  his  family, 
3assionated  his  humbled  state,  and  resolved  to  support  him. 
cities  of  Smyrna  and  Magnesia  were  his  most  efficient  friends. 
T  had  expressed  their  attachment  to  Antiochus  Theos  by  num- 
ig  him  among  their  deities.  The  marble  column  on  which  the 
y  between  Seleucus  and  the  above  cities  was  engraved,  is  a  relic 
itiquity  ranch  prised. 

te  Syrian  king,  to  strengthen  himself  against  his  powerful  ene- 
in  the  south  and  east,  applied  to  his  brother  for  aid.  Though 
fourteen  years  of  age,  yet  he  was  governor  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
ed,  from  his  rapacity,  Antiochus  Hierax,  the  Hawk.  He  pro- 
d  him  the  independent  sovereignty  of  Asia,  but,  in  consequence 
ocuring  a  truce  with  Eygpt,  of  ten  years,  he  violated  his  word, 
occasioned  a  sanguinary  war  between  them,  which  terminated 
le  ruin  of  both.  Antiochufl  was  murdered  by  a  banditti ;  and 
ICU8  <licd  a  prisoner  in  Parthia,  where  he  was  treated  as  a  king. 
«  events  left  the  king  of  Egypt  in  possession  of  an  immense 
ire,  and  of  liberty  to  pursue  whatever  plans  he  deemed  proper 
Ivance  the  glory  of  his  reign. 

s  name  is  honourably  asHOciated  with  Aratus,  in  the  noiblo 
c  of  rousing  the  energies  of  the  Greci&ns  from  a  lethargy  Vf\v\cYi 
iitcned^  at  a  most  unseasonable  tune,  the  destmctioD  ol  Ol^it 
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powffr  and  influencn  to  improve  the  mental  iitate  of  the  Romanti 
who  were  do-itinnl  to  mitabluih  the  fourth  empim.  From  the  time 
oT  Alexander'*  'I f«th,  the  splendour  of  Greece  had  been  gradually 
paaiinfc  awa^.  The  Htate  of  Laeedemon  had  nerer  properly  advanoed 
the  civilixation  of  man.  The  inhabitant*  were  alwayii  more  eoliei- 
toua  to  attain  innrer  and  enf;a(;e  in  war  than  to  cultivate  peace  and 
cheriiih  the  mildnr  and  humane  virtue:^.  The  more  illuiitnous  itates 
of  Athena  and  Theben  alternately  endured  the  opprewione  of  mien 
whom  they  were  unable  to  resiat,  and  enjoy  liberty,  the  real  value  of 
which  they  were  deetitntc  of  knowledjjre  to  estimate,  and  of  wisdom 
to  improve,  for  the  attainment  of  rational  felicity.  In  fact,  though 
they  retained  the  shadow  of  independence,  yet  their  political  vigour 
was  Ronr,  and  they  were  in  such  a  siatA  uf'^weaknem  that  whoever 
were  prppared  to  conquer  Greece  mif  ht  eaMily  mjim  it  for  a  prey. 
Happily  lor  the  honour  of  Greece  ana  the  welfare  of  man,  a  t«>m- 
porary  restoration  of  its  liberty  was  etfccted  by  the  mo«t  unesparttd 
agency  of  the  Ach»an  Republic.  I'his  democratic  state  originally 
consisted  of  twelvn  small  cities,  situated  on  the  southern  coaiit  of 
the  Corinthian  (julf  and  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  opposite  side  was 
occupi<>d  by  the  iKtolians,  who  alto  rotie  to  distinction  in  this  a^e. 
After  bning  long  subjected  by  the  more  powerrul  states  around  them, 
the  Achvans  rnnewHd  tlieir  niieient  Inatnin,  and  resumed  their  an- 
cii>nt  customs  about  the  time  tlint  Hyrrhnx  invaded  Italy.  The 
good  order  which  reigned  in  this  little  republic,  where  freeaom  end 
equality,  with  a  love  of  Justice  and  thr;  public  (rood,  were  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  their  government,  drew  mto  their  community 
several  nnighbouring  cities,  who  received  their  laws,  and  aiiiif>ciatea 
with  them  to  enjoy  their  privileges.  Hicyon  was  the  first  that  acceded 
to  the  Ach»an  league.  This  city  stood  sonth-east  of  Corinth. 
Having  expelled  those  under  whom  tliey  had  been  long  opprensed, 
thev  Rttlected  Clinias  for  their  chief  magistrate,  one  of  their  virtuous 
anu  bravest  citisens.  Abantidas  conspTred  against  him,  and,  by  the 
aid  of  a  mob,  put  him  and  a  number  of  his  relation!  to  death,  and 
expelled  tlie  remainder.  His  son  Aratus  escaped  as  by  miracle. 
Wandering  around  the  city  in  despair,  he  entereid,  perhaps  without 
reflection,  the  house  of  the  tyrant's  dieter.  This  laay  was  naturall; 
generous ;  and  as  she  also  believed  that  this  d'stitute  infant  ha< 
taken  refuge  under  her  roof  by  the  impulse  of  some  deity,  sh 
carefully  concealed  him,  and  when  nignt  came  cauM'd  him  to  \ 
secretly  conveyed  to  Argos.  Aratus  being  thus  preiierved  from  r 
imminent  a  danger,  conceived  in  his  soul  from  thenceforth  an  ii 

flacable  avemion  to  tyrantn,  whicli  always  increased  with  his  af 
le  was  educated  with  the  utmost  care  by  some  hospitable  frier 
of  his  father. 

In  his  twentieth  year  he  reiiolved  to  deliver  his  native  dty  fr 
the  tyrnuny  of  Nicoeles,  who  wai  th^n  ruler.  In  the  darkness  <n  oi 
he  Ncaled  tne  walls,  and  proclaimed  liberty  to  the  citiseos.     His 
tnry  wn<4  obtained  without  blood.    No  one  was  wounded  or  kif 
I'o  secure  the  libeny  thus  easily  acquired,  he  persuaded  the  c 
munity  to  join  the  Achaans.      He  recalled  five  hundred  n 
Their  demand  to  be  put  in  possession  of  their  property  which 
If^wn  cotiftvu'nd  nna  sold  was  resisted,  and  Aratus  mw  not 
belonf  him  but  u  civil  war.    The  claim*  ot  \ioth  oarties  se- 
equJtMbte;  tor  tUo  Jinpatcd  property  iwai  v>kc\vmcA>)1  ^&«  w 
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legiJlj  belonged  to  the  other.    He  had  not  wealth  enough  to  satiHfy 
them  ;  and  without  this  it  waa  impossible  to  reconcile  thcni.    In 
this  emergency  he  determined  to  appeal  to  the  universally  known 
lireuerosity  and  liberality  of  Ptolemy  Evei'getes.    This  feature  in  his 
character  was  conspicuous  during;  his  whole  reign.    The  tone  oi 
moral  feeling  bad  certainly  considerably  improved  tiirougbout  tlie 
Grecian  empire.    Princes  and  great  men  had  often,  in  past  times, 
discovered  sympathy  with  their  equals  in  distress ;  but  tne  miseries 
of  a  community  they  little  regarded,  unless  thev  felt  compelled  to 
minister  relief  to  them,  in  order  to  avert  anarchy  or  insurrection. 
An  unparalleled  manifestation  of  the  power  of  those  humane  feel* 
ings  was  witnessed  in  this  age,  occasioned  by  one  of  the  most  dread- 
All  catastrophes  with  which  the  East  had  been  visited.    A  f^'eat 
earthqui^e  in  the  island  of  Rhodes  almost  totally  ruined  its  metro- 
polis. Its  walls,  arsenals,  harbour,  temples,  and  best  buildings  were 
one  mass  of  ruins ;  and  its  famous  brasen  statue,  named  Colossus, 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient  world,  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed.   The  loss  sustained  was  inexpressible ;  and  all  the  nei(;h- 
bourinf?  princes  united  to  answer  the  supplications  for  relief, 
which  reached  them  from  the  Rhodians.    **  Hiero  and  Gelon  in 
Sicily,  and  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  signalized  themselves  in  a  peculiar 
manner  on  that  occasion.    The  two  former  of  these  princes  contri- 
buted above  a  hundred  talents,  and  erected  two  statues  in  the  pub- 
lic place  :  one  of  which  represented  the  people  of  Rhodes,  ana  the 
other  those  of  Syracuse :  the  former  was  crowned  by  the  latter,  to 
testify,  as  Polybius  observes,  that  the  Syracusans  thought  the 
opportunity  of^relieving  the  Rhodians  a  favour  and  obligation  to 
tliemselveH.     Ptolemy,  beside  his  other  eKpen.soH,  which  amounted 
to  a  very  conaiderable  aum,  supplied  tliat  peoplii  with  tliree  hundred 
talents,  and  a  million  of  buHhiMs  of  corn,  and  a  suilicient  quantity 
of  timber  for  building  ten  galleys  of  ten  benches}  of  oars,  and  as 
many  more  of  three  benches,  beside  an  intinite  quantity  of  wood 
for  other  buildings, — all  which  donations  were  accompanied  with 
three  thousand  talents  for  erecting  the  Colossus  anew.   Antigonus, 
Seleucus,  Pruaias,  Mithridates,  and  all  the  princes,  as  well   as 
cities,  signalized  their  liberality  on  this  occanion.    Even  private 
persons  emulated  each  other  in  sharing  in   this  glorious  act  of 
numanity  ;  and  historians  have  recorded  that  a  lady,  whose  name 
was  Chryseis,  (aolden,)  and  who  truly  merited  that  appellation, 
furnished  from  ner  own  substance  an  hundred  thousand  busheln  of 
com.   'Let  the  princes  of  these  times,'  says  Polybius,  'who  imagine 
they  have  don«*  gloriously  in  giving  four  or  five  thousand  crowns, 
only  consider  how  inferior  their  generosity  is  to  that  we  have  now 
described.'    Rhodes,  in  consequence  of  these  liberalities,  was  re- 
established in  a  few  years,  in  a  more  opulent  and  si)kndid  state 
than  she  had  ever  experienced  before,  if  we  only  except  the  Co- 
lossus." 

Ptolemy  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  fine  arts,  especially 
of  portraits  and  paintings ;  and  to  supply  him  with  good  specimetvs 
of  these,  was  one  of  the  most  appropriate  means  to  prop'it\ailc  \\\«^ 
favour.    Such  means  were  happily  within  the  power  of  AratUR,  mwA. 
ihemheBuaxusfulIvempIoycd.  tie  was  an  excellent  judge  of  p&\uWt\v£.^ 
Mad  Sieyon  waa  celebrated  for  this  department  of  the  arU.    Ap«\\e% 
Aadlfeen  w  thwaty,  aad  presented  a  talent  to  theii  Bc\iOo\si,  ivo^ 
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HO  much  to  acquire  for  them  perfection  in  the  art  of  painting,  ai  in 
onlKr  to  obtain  a  chare  in  their  fprttAt  reputation.  Aratu*  wa«  ibr. 
UutAtfi  enouKii  to  collect  all  the  work*  of  the  $Teate«t  maetem, 
particularly  thrjee  iiniftlied  by  Pamphilue  and  Melanthu*.  The 
|)r(*f«!nt  of  theite  Ment  to  Ptolerny,  procured  him  the  enteem  and 
prsiteful  acknOMrled((m<^nt  of  that  rich  and  mighty  monarch.  He 
diuUi  ficvine  no  ncheme  which  promised  to  extricate  him  from  the 
critical  and  dangerouM  ponition  in  which  he  found  himnelf  in  hi* 
native  city,  except  to  proc<*ed  to  Kevpt,  and  throw  himself  on  the 
f^encroriity  of  its  prince.  He  had  a  long  audience  of  Ptolemy,  who 
tMtcemed  him  the  better  the  more  he  knew  of  him,  and  presented 
him  with  an  hundred  and  fifty  talents  for  the  benefit  of  his  city. 
Aratus  carried  away  forty  talents  when  he  set  out  for  Peloponnesus, 
and  the  king  remitted  him  the  remi^nder  in  separate  payments. 
Thus  enriched,  he  speedily  restored  peace  to  his  dtiscns ;  and  be> 
came  no  less  the  otHect  of  their  exteem  and  confidence  than  of  their 
admiration  and  applause.  Statues  were  erected  to  him,  and  pub* 
lie  n<(crif)tionrt  declared  him  the  father  of  the  people,  and  the  de* 
Wvciur  of  hJN  ctiuntry.  The  liberty  of  Greece  was  the  object  of  his 
^tnibition  ;  but  the  consummate  wisdom,  prudence,  and  foresight 
uhicli  cliaracterised  him,  prHVi*nted  him  from  hastily  nspiring  to 
the  supreme  command.  He  ent«;red  the  army  as  an  interior  of* 
ficerof^the  cavalry,  and  procurod  universal  approbation  by  his  uni- 
form submission  to  the  laws,  and  alacrity  in  the  performance  of  tho 
services  required  of  him.  Nothing  seemed  more  n«^r(>»c*riry  for  the 
utlainmftnt  of  Grecian  liberty  than  to  poiMuw  the  Aero  Corinthus, 
or  citadHi  ofCorinth,  situated  on  a  lofty  mountain,  about  the  centre 
of  the  iMthmus.  It  wan  called  by  Philip,  the  Csther  of  Alexander, 
*'  tliH  Klinries  of  Greece,"  because  who  ever  commanded  it  was  fttr 
the  tifii(>  master  of  the  country.  It  was  at  thb  time  in  the  hand* 
of  Antipionus  Gonatus.  kin^  of  Macedon.  Aratus  k>aming  that  by  a 
Slim  of  moni'y  he  might  be  able  to  capture  it,  he  gave  for  a  pledge 
all  hill  gold,  plate,  and  his  wife's  JewelM,  and,  without  great  destruc- 
tion of  life,  s«?i7/'d  the  citadel,  thu  temple  of  Juno,  and  the  p^)rt  of 
Ijot.'hteuiii,  with  five  hundred  war  hors«*H,  and  twnty-five  ships. 
This  Hucci*»4  wax  followed  by  the  arreHsion  of  s'rveral  cities  to  the 
Arlisati  league,  of  which  hn  was  choHori  the  chi»f.  But  Antigonus 
v^llO  w:m  already  jealous  of  him,  now  became  tlw  avowed  enemy  of 
t!i<)  Aclifeann.  To  expel  all  the  soIdierH  and  friends  of  the  Mace- 
lioiuiiu  power  from  the  PeloponnesuH  was  the  great  object  of  Aratus 
for  iiKiny  y«*ari»,  without  which  it  was  itnposHihle  to  restore  freedom 
to  (ir^uH.^^,  HO  that  the  inhabitants  might  oh^y  th'-ir  own  laws,  and 
ttlmi'rvf  th'*ir  own  cMHUmm.  To  eflTei-t  thi/4,  he  prevailed  on  I'lolefny 
tnjoiri  the  ronferleracy,  and  persuaded  tlie  Arhfl»anH  to  elect  him 
f.'i'neraliKHinio  of  their  navy  and  iirinv,  while  he  him^-lf  was  an^foint* 
ed  next  in  command.  'I  Iiih  hitrh  ofiice  could  only  beleffally  neld  by 
the  sarno  individual  every  alternate  year.  Tli'*  law,  however,  was 
violated  on  his  arcount ;  and  in  the  year  in  whieh  he  died,  he  had 
been  elected  commander  of  his  countrymen  the  seventeenth  time. 
liy  liim  tht'y  wi*rn  elevated,  in  a  c^m^iderdhle  degree,  to  their  an* 
rii'tti  MtttJ  firnt  rank  among  thi' nui'ions.  And  he,  not  prudently, 
it/'rhfifttt  feom  privy  and  jealousy  of  1\\«^wims  « A  ^i\wj\sv«nes,  king  of 

Mucadon,  und  by  tldm  Mt  forfeited  the  Imoux  Qi\^«Vv^^q\  t^T^ 
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Had  he,  indeed,  continued  to  enjoy  the  favour  and  aid  nf  Ptulciiiv, 
he  would  have  probably  completely  re-establiuhed  the  liberty,  unA 
renovated  the  faded  splendour  of  Greece.  Nevertheletw,  nil  wlio 
know  and  candidly  reflect  on  hifl  personal  worth,  and  the  tendi'iii-y 
and  even  efliciency  of  his  illustrious  deeds  to  preserve  the  (iro'ks 
from  the  degradation  of  slavery  to  any  of  the  comparatively  bar- 
barous powers  which  surrounded  them,  will  at  once  acknowli>d_;c 
that  he  nad  just  claims  to  stand  high  among  the  first  and  inorit  uc- 
compliiihed  leaders,  statcrtmeu,  aud  warriors  of  his  own  or  m.y 
country,  of  the  civilized  world,  in  any  age.  He  was  confessedly  th«» 
chief  instrument  of  rendering  the  (Jreeksso  venerable  in  the  eyes  ut' 
the  Romans,  that  they  not  oulv  long  cherished  tliem,  after  they  Imd 
subdued  them,  but  aliu>  diligently  learned  their  language,  aud  a(lopt- 
ed  their  science,  literature,  and  arts. 

And  had  they  not  pursued  this  course,  how  incalculably  calami- 
tous to  the  human  race  had  been  their  conquest  of  the  Per.ian  em- 
pire !  How  inferior  were  they  in  all*  that  adorn. 4,  aud  humani/..>4  inrin 
previously  to  their  intercourse  with  Greece!  And  even  after  tliey  h:i<1 
adopted  the  learning  and  civilisation  of  Greece,  and  had  caiiHo;!  the!  r 
name  to  be  respected,  and  their  power  to  be  either  terribly  felt,  or 
apprehended  with  dread  by  the  greatest  nations  of  Euro})e,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  had  any  accident  arrested  their  pr(^ess,"it  is  probable," 
as  Ferguson  justly  remarks,  that  **  their  name  would  never  have 
appeared  on  the  record  of  polished  nations,  nor  they  thpmsflves 
been  otherwise  known  than  as  abarbarous  horde,  which  had  fallen  a 
prey  to  more  fortunate  asserters  of  dominion  or  conquest."  About 
two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Romans  were  aliiir)(4t 
altojrether  men  of  the  sword  or  of  the  state,  disposed  to  contemn 
letters  and  sedentary  occupations.  No  historian,  poet,  or  philoso- 
pher had  arisen  among  them.  Ennius  and  Cato  were  the  urst  llo- 
iiinns  whose  works  were  destined  to  instruct  posterity.  The  citizens 
of  Rome  were  rude  in  manners,  and  the  most  abject  votaries  (tf 
the  most  contemptible  and  sanguinary  superstition.  Before  their 
conquest  of  Carthage,  on  the  report  of  a  prophecy  that  the  (^.l^I3 
and  Greeks  were  to  possess  Rome,  the  Senate  "  ordered  a  man  jind 
woman  ofeacli  of  those  nations  to  be  buried  alive  in  tlio  market 
place,"  probably  because  tau;;ht  by  their  priests  that  this  sacrilice 
would  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  the;  pr<*diction. 

It  mfiy  seem  strange  that  they  had  derived  no  more  monil  culti- 
vation from  their  vicinity  to  Miigna  Gncia,  and  its  philosophic  jica- 
df'mies.     But  this  may  be  accounted  lor,  on  the  probable  coni"c- 
ture,  that  they  hated  its  inhnbitants,  as  rivals  to  power  in  Italy, 
and  looked  on  them  with  scorn,  as  animated  by  the  meanest  spirit 
in  tlie  prosecution  of  commerce  to  procure  riches,  niaKniHcenee, 
;-Tid  ple.isure.     The  Roman  commanders  and  aniba>s:idor.s  serit  to 
Ort'i'ce  w.'re  the  lirst  to  acquire  a  taile  for  Grecian  learning,  and 
di.-,c  'roment  and  candour  to  e^timaie  the  mental  superiority  of  tlie 
Gr»*«;!i'^.     The  tirst  Roman  embassy  arrived  in  Greece,  on  occasion 
of  the  success  of  the  Romans  in  lUyrica,  B.C.  22.>.    They  were  re- 
ceived with  distinction  in  the  principal  cities.    The  CoriuUuAW:^, 
for  th»'  first  time,  proclaimed  "  that  the  Romans  should  be  admvWeA. 
to  celebrate  the  luthmian  fi^amfm,  with  the  same  pTivWep.e.a  aA  \.\ve 
Grr^'fcf.    The  freedom  of  the  city  was  also  granted  them  at  ^Wvcwa, 
and  tbervrere  permitted  to  he  iaiaated  into  their  solemn  myaVmca." 
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From  this  time  the  Roman*  eolicitouiily  and  with  eneeeM  enltivated 
the  friendship  of  the  Orecian  statee,  and  eventually  rescued  them 
from  the  tyranny  of  Philip,  kin^  of  Macedcm.  To  oppose  the  aui- 
bitioos  schemes  of  that  monarch,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between 
the  Ktolians  and  Romans,  B.C.  211,  a  short  time  after  the  death  of 
Aratus,  who  was  believed  to  have  been  poisoned  by  an  emissary  of 
Philip.  Several  powers,  alienated  from  bim,  or  at  war  with  bim, 
were  invited  to  accede  to  the  treaty  against  him ;  and  Attains,  king 
of  Pereamus,  accepted  the  invitation.  The  Ronoans,  however,  in 
general,  continued  averse  to  philosophical  studies  more  than  half  a 
century  loneer.  For  when  some  of  tneir  most  distinf^uithed  citisens 
were  asUmished  and  ftwcinated  with  the  eloquence  of  certain  Grecian 
pbilosfiphers,  who  visited  Rome  in  the  time  of  Cato  the  Censor,  that 
IntelliKeut  and  virtuous  person  declaimed  against  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy, from  the  apprehemion  that  it  would  induce  eficminacv,  and 
destroy  the  fortitude,  intrepidity,  and  austere  habits  of  the  Iu;man 

Jouth,  and  repress  in  them  the  love  of  war,  tlie  eherishini;  of  which 
e  d»emed  eMH>ntial  to  the  advancement  of  the  national  glory.  And 
still  later,  during  the  consulship  of  Htrabo  and  Valerius,  **  a  decree 
of  tlie  senate  paiMted,  probably  in  constquence  of  repeated  visits  from 
Grecian  phiUMkiphnrs,  requiring  the  prst^torPomponius  to  take  care 
that  no  philosfiphers  were  resident  in  Rome.  Some  years  afu^* 
wards,  the  censors,  as  if  resolved  at  once  to  shut  the  door  affainsC 

(philosophy  and  elmjuence,  isMued  a  similar  edict  a^rainst  rhetoricians, 
n  terms  to  this  eflnct :  *  Whereas  we  have  been  informed,  that  cer- 
tain  men.  who  call  themselves  Latin  rhetoricians,  have  instituted  a 
new  kind  of  learning,  and  opened  schof>ls,  in  which  young  men 
trifle  awa^  their  time  Any  after  day  ;  we,  fudging  this  innovation  to 
Im  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  for  which  our  nncK%tfirn  eHtablished 
schools,  contrary  to  ancient  custf>m,  and  injurious  to  our  youth,  do 
hereby  warn  both  those  who  keep  these  schools,  and  those  who  fre- 
quent them,  that  they  nm  herein  acting  contrary  to  our  pleaMiire.* 
And  this  edict  was  nfU'rwAuU  revived,  in  tlie  rear  of  Rome  At>2, 
under  the  cniHulate  of  Pulcher  and  Perptnna.  liutatlength  philo- 
Mf)phy,  under  the  protection  of  those  great  commanders  who  had 
Cfinquered  Gn>ece,  prevailed  ;  and  Rome  opened  her  irates  to  all  who 
professed  to  he  t4taehers  of  wisdom  and  eloquence."  Her  men  resor^ 
ed  to  (jr-'ece,  and  returned  richly  loa^ied  with  itw  mental  treaNures. 
Though  Ptolemy  Kvergeteti  de»«erted  Aratus,  yet  he  nobly  defended 
tlie  liberty  of  Greece,  expr/sed  to  imminent  danger  by  the  influence 
of  Philip  over  sifvoral  of  its  states.  He  may  have  been  actuated  in 
this  more  by  policy  than  disinterested  regard  for  the  (Jreeks;  for 
his  own  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  Cypnis,  and  even  Kgypt,  he  could 
s<:arcely  consider  safe,  were  IMiilip  to  subjiigste  all  Greece.  Rut  the 
advantage  to  the  (ireeks  was  great,  inaamueh  as  it  contributed  to 
maintain  their  di(.'nity  and  fame,  and  tenninated  in  their  exaltation 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans.  His  death,  B.(.'.  221,  was  apparently 
an  unhappv  event  (or  Greece,  and  Mtill  more  for  K^pt ;  for  he  was 
the  last  or  his  dynasty  who  deserved  the  apprf^mtion  of  mankind. 
Ptohtmv  Philojmtor  ascended  the  throne  or  his  father.  Hts  reign, 
MM  W0  mmU  tutff  in  our  review  of  the  times  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
tfiuf  dJji^rBced  by  Blmtmt  every  •\)pc\eaul  w^u^Vivw  and  profligaey, 
/«  H'/jtch  Ji0  WMM  unhappily  foUfmed  bj  Wwa  ^^uwiXvVi  \A  \)aa  i»i& 
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CHAPTER  XT. 
tBV  REIGN  OF  AMTIOCHUS  THE  GREAT. 

• 

SELEUCUS  Cftllinicufl  left  two  song,  known  in  histnrv  by  the  named 
of  Seleucua  Ceranua  and  Antiochua  the  Great.  Tney  both  ov\cd 
their  succession  to  the  crown  of  Syria  to  the  wisdom  and  fidelity  uf 
their  uncle  Achceus,  their  mother's  brother.  He  first  placed  SeIeucli^-, 
the  eldest,  on  the  throne.  This  prince,  feeble  alike  in  mind  ani 
body,  was  despised  by  the  army ;  and  after  reigning  about  three 
years,  was  assassinated  by  two  of  his  chief  officers.  Aclmws  in- 
flicted on  the  traitors  lust  punishment,  and,  being  universally  be- 
loved,  was  urged  by  tne  army  to  accept  of  the  sceptre.  He  had, 
however,  preferred  to  preserve  the  kingdom  in  peace  till  the  arrival 
of  Antiocnus  from  Babylon,  where  he  had  resided  some  years,  under 
proper  tutors.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  B.C.  222,  the 
government  of  Asia  Minor  was  entrusted  to  Ache^as,  that  of  Media 
to  Molo,  and  that  of  Persia  to  his  brother  Alexander.  These  bro- 
thers, in  the  following  year,  renounced  the  authority  of  their  sove- 
reien  ;  but  in  less  than  two  years  their  troops  were  totally  defeated  ; 
and,  perceiving  no  way  of  escape  from  the  conqueror,  they,  after 
the  manner  of  the  age,  first  killed  their  wives  and  children,  and 
then  took  their  own  lives. 

Having  re-established  his  dominion  in  the  East,  Antiochus  pre- 
pared an  army  to  recover  Coelo-syria,  which  he  regarded  his  own 
by  inheritance.  He  had  formerly  attempted  this  without  success  ; 
for  when  he  led  his  army  to  the  valley  lying  between  Libanus  and 
Anti-Libanus,  he  found  the  passes  of  these  mountaius  80  struiij^ly 
fortified  and  defended  by  Theodotus,  an  Altolian,  the  governor  aj)- 

Eointed  by  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  that  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire, 
•ut  circumstances  were  now  changed.  Ptolemy  Philopater  had 
succeeded  his  father,  and  had  gathered  around  him  peruonH,  who, 
hke  himself,  were  destitute  of  virtuouB  principles,  and  slaves  of  every 
base  pasrtion.  He  was  believed  to  have  poisoned  his  noble  father, 
and  had  publicly  put  to  death  his  motner,  and  Megas,  his  only 
brother.  His  court  was  a  scene  of  indescribablp  luxury,  efTennnacy, 
and  int(  mperance.  The  king  and  his  ministers,  however,  unqua- 
lified to  judge  of  excellence,  presumed  to  cliaipc  Theodotus  vitl? 
prosecuting  the  interests  of  the  kinjrdom  uith  less  ardour  than  hv* 
came  lii.<  cflice.  The^  had  called  him  before  them;  and,  though 
acquitted,  yet  he  felt  msulted,  and  even  ashamed  to  be  {roveriicd  by 
persons  who,  in  many  respects,  were  the  disgrace  of  huinan  luiture. 
Accordingly,  immediately  on  returning  to  Coelo-syria,  he  siztd 
Tyre  and  Ptolemais,  and  ofTered  to  deliver  up  the  country  to  Anti- 
o«:hu8.  The  Syrian  king  hastened  to  support  Tluodotu.s.  '11, c 
Kiryptian  forces,  under  an  able  general,  Nicolans,  a  native  also  of 
yV.folia,  were  assembled  to  defend  the  paspes  of  Libanus  and  Aiiti- 
Libanus.  These  Ptolemy  compelled  to  retire  ;  and  he  pasHe<i  ou  \.o 
tlif^  Plienician  cities,  where  he  was  joined  by  Theodotus.  He  \\oxft 
found  a  fleet  of  forty  shi'pg,  and  ample  naval  stores.  AWet  s-evexo.\ 
combata  of  the  opposing  tieeta  and  armiea,  Antiochus  oUameA  yoa- 
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■ewioo  of  DftOiMCUc,  the  metropolis  of  Calo-avna,  Gilead,  Galilee, 
and  Samaria,  and  frave  rent  for  the  winter  to  liiH  tle«t  at  Tyre,  and 
hia  army  at  Pt/ileinais.  Thi*  eruption  into  Judea  of  Autiochua. 
named  in  prophery,  one  of  the  BonM  of  the  kintr"  of  the  Kortk  ;  and 
the  reconquest  of  the  country,  by  Ptolemy,  tlie  king  of  the  <South. 
are  particularly  mentioned  in  Dan.  xi.  10 — 12.  **■  Hut  hia  son*  Hliall 
be  Mtirrc'd  up,  and  ithall  aMemblu  a  multitude  of  ^reat  (inwn ;  and 
one  vhall  certainly  come,  and  overflow,  and  paw  through ;  then 
•hall  he  return,  and  be  stirred  up,  even  to  liii  fortrew.  And  the 
kine  of  the  louth  ahall  be  moved  with  choler,  and  ahall  come  forth 
ana  fif;ht  with  him,  even  with  the  kinf;  of  the  north :  and  he  ahall 
set  forth  a  great  multitude ;  but  the  multitude  shall  be  given  into 
bis  hand.  And  when  he  hath  taken  away  the  multitude,  his  heart 
ahall  bi;  lifted  up ;  and  he  shall  cast  down  many  tea  thousands :  but 
he  shall  not  be  strengthened  bv  it." 

On  the  return  of  spring,  Ptolemy,  roused  to  a  proper  sense  of  his 
danger,  renounced  sensual  indulgences,  and  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  which  be  led  through  the  desert  that  so* 
parates  Kgypt  from  the  Hol^  Land.  He  was  met  at  Oacaby  a  more 
numerous  army,  under  Antiochus.  A  sanguinary  battle  soon  fbl- 
lowed.  *'  Arsinoe,  the  sister  and  wife  of  Ptolemv,  not  onlr  exhorted 
the  soldiers  to  behave  manfully  before  the  battle,  but  did  not  leave 
her  husband  even  during  the  heat  of  the  engagement  The  issue  of 
it  was,  Antiochus,  being  at  the  head  of  his  rifcht  wing,  defeated  tlie 
enemy'*  left.  But  whilst  hurried  on  by  an  inconsiderate  ardour, 
he  engaged  too  warmlv  in  the  pursuit,  and  Ptolemr,  who  had  been 
as  succewifttl  in  the  otner  wing,  charged  Antiochus' centre  in  flank, 
which  was  then  uncovered ;  and  brolce  it,  before  it  was  possible  (or 
that  prince  to  come  to  its  relief  An  old  officer,  who  saw  which 
way  the  dust  flew,  concluded  that  the  centre  was  defeated,  and  ac* 
cordingly  made  Antiochus  observe  it  But  though  he  Dsced  about 
that  instant,  be  came  too  late  to  amend  his  fault;  and  found  the 
rest  of  his  army  broke  and  put  to  flight  He  himself  was  now 
obliged  toprovide  for  his  retreat,  and  retired  to  Kauhia,  and  after- 
wards  to  Oasa,  with  the  loss  of  ten  thousand  men  Killed,  and  four 
thousand  taken  prisoners.  Finding  it  would  now  be  impossible  for 
him  to  continue  the  campaign  against  Ptolemy,  he  abandoned  all 
his  conquests ;  and  retreated  to  Antioch  with  the  remains  of  his 
army ;"  and  all  CoBlo-syria,  Judea,  and  the  neighbouring  regions, 
gladly  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  for  the  inhabitants  were 
strongly  attached  to  Egypt,  whose  yoke  they  had  hitherto  felt  com- 

Earatively  light  After  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  he  expressed 
imselt  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  Jews,  and  proposed  to  ofler 
sacrifices  and  gifts  to  (he  God  of  heaven,  in  Jerusalem.     Unle-s  we 
recolhct  and  admitthe  peculiarity  of  the  Jewish  amstitution,  which 
implied  supernatural  interpouition  to  favour  the  faithful  or  to  punish 
the  unfaithful  Kubjects  of  Jehovnh,  the  Supreme  King  of  Israel,  we 
will  doubtless  regard  as  fabulous  the  historical  records  of  Pt^ilemy'a 
visit  to  the  holy  city,  and  its  results.    Some  of  the  incidents  are 
noticed  by  Joii<'phus  and  Kusebius  ;  but  the  fullest  account  ii  given 
by  the  unknown  author  of  the  work  called  **  the  Third  liook  of 
Mareabeen."    7'lie  oxtHrnal  beauV.^  (i!  VVvetemyle  and  the  solemnity 
of  the  HCTvice  excited  the  cur\oa\ly  v\  'Ci\^'^\\i^'^vixx%\>x^^^^  whole 
of  the  iutetior  diviaioua.    Ue  ^w  uol  v\ie  \o»si  \tt\*%\tfw*  ^Csx^\iaa 
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pmence  coald  defile  the  holy  of  holiejL  The  rnport  of  hi*  preriimp- 
tuous  purpose  soon  sprcftd  over  the  city,  and  itccnsiitiifd  a  prcat 
tnniQlt  **  The  high-priest  informed  bi'm  of  the  holinens  of  the 
place ;  and  the  exprrss  law  of  God,  by  which  he  tras  forbid  to  er>t»'r 
It.  The  priests  and  Levites  drew  together  in  a  body  to  oppose  his 
rash  design,  which  the  people  also  conjared  liim  to  lay  asidf.  And 
now,  all  places  echoed  with  the  lamentations  which  won>  made,  on 
account  of  the  profanation  to  which  their  temple  would  be  expoMcd; 
and  in  all  places  the  people  were  liftine  up  Uieir  hands  to  implore 
Heaven  not  to  suffer  it.  However,  all  this  opposition,  instMui  of 
prevailing  with  the  king,  only  inflamed  his  curiosity  the  more.  He 
forced  in  as  far  as  the  second  court ;  but  as  he  was  preparing  to 
enter  the  temple  itself,  God  struck  him  with  a  sudden  terror,  which 
threw  him  into  such  nrodicious  disorder  that  he  was  carried  off  hnlf 
dead.  AHer  this  he  left  toe  city,  highly  exnstierati^d  ngninst  tlie 
Jewish  nation  on  account  of  the  accident  whicli  had  bi-tallen  liiin, 
and  highly  threatened  it  with  his  revenge."  The  violence  of  Imm 
resentment,  and  the  fierceness  of  his  anger,  impelled  him,  on  the  (i  rnt 
occasion,  to  pour  out  his  wrath  on  all  the  Jews  in  his  dominitiriH. 
On  returning  to  Alexandria,  the  king  placed  all  who  sincerely 
worshipped  the  True  God  beyond  the  protection  of  the  law.  lie 
erected  a  pillar  at  the  gate  of  his  palace,  and  engraved  on  it  a  dei'n>u 
prohibiting  any  one  to  approach  his  throne  who  declined  to  wor- 
ship  the  gods  of  the  court.  By  consequence,  if  the  inferior  courtH 
pronounced  unjust  deciKions  ngainst  the  Jewish  citizens,  they  could 
not  hope  for  redress,  unless  they  publicly  acknowledi^ed  themselves 
idolaters.  The  citizens  were  divided  into  thri-e  classes ;  the  most 
honourable  were  the  Macedonians  and  Jews ;  the  merconuries  in 
the  army  constituted  the  next  rank  ;  and  the  natives  of  E/;ypt,  tl;e 
third.  The  second  decree  nj^ainst  the  Jews  dcprafied  tliem  to  the 
third  rank  of  citizens,  and  stripped  tluni  of  nil  tlit?  rip:tits  wliioh 
they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  under  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks.  "  lint 
this,"  as  the  writer  in  '  Universal  History'  remarks,  "  was  not  the 
preatest  grievance  ;  for  in  the  same  decree  it  was  exacted  that  all 
the  Jews,  at  tlie  appointed  time,  should  appear  before  the  proper 
oflScers.  in  order  to  be  enrolled  among  the  common  people ;  that 
at  the  time  of  thfir  enn-lment  they  should  have  the  mark  of  an  ivy 
leaf,  the  badge  of  I^acclius,  impressed  with  a  hot  iron  on  th«'ir  fa<«'H ; 
that  all  who  wore  not  this  marlc  should  be  made  slaves ;  and  fmally, 
tliat  if  any  one  should  stand  out  against  this  decree  he  should  bo 
immediatelv  put  to  death.  But  that  he  might  not  seem  an  enemy 
to  the  whole  nation,  ho  declared  that  those  who  sacrificed  to  the 
pf»ds  should  enjoy  their  former  privileges,  and  remain  in  tlu'  same 
clans.  Notwilhs'tandin;,'  this  tempting  offer,  three  hnndriMl  only 
out  of  many  thousands  of  the  Jewish  race  who  lived  in  Alexandria 
were  prevailed  upon  to<ibandon  their  religion  in  complinnco  with  the 
king's  will.  The  others  chose  rather  to  be  stipmatised  in  the  man- 
ner  the  king  had  ordered,  or  to  redeem  themselves  from  that  ipno- 
mmious  mark  b^  parting  with  all  they  had  to  the  kind's  officers. 
Those  who  continued  in  the  relipion  of  their  forefathers  excluded 
their  fallen  brethren  from  all  manner  of  communion  with  t\\i:iT\, 
expressing  thereby  the  nWwrrence  they  had  of  their  aposlacy. 
This  their  evemieit  conutrucd  hs  done  in  opposition  to  theVmg'a 
cnfeiw,  nbicb  bo  eonged  Ptolemy  that  he  resolved  to  exiitpalft 
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the  whole  nation,  beg^innini;  with  th«  Jews  who  lived  in  Alenndrln 
and  othpr  pnrL*  of  K^rjpt.  and  th^ii  pr<x:f!««I  with  the  same  Merer* 
hy  a^min't  the  inhabitiiibi  of  Jud«a  aitd  Jeruaale'n.  FurMiaot  to 
thi-i  r«*«olution,  he  commanded  all  tlie  Je«r«  who  hve<l  in  aujr  part 
of  KiTjpt  Ut  be  brought  in  chain*  to  Alexandria,  and  there  to  be 
•hut  up  in  tlie  hippodrome,  which  wm  a  very  spacious  place  with* 
out  the  city,  where  the  people  ujied  to  assemble  to  see  noree  races 
and  other  public  shows.  When  the  news  was  broof^ht  him  that 
all  the  J-W4  who  lived  in  Kgjrpt  were,  agreeable  to  hia  orders,  con* 
fined  within  the  hippodrome,  he  sent  for  Uennon,  master  of  the 
ek'iihanM,  and  ordered  him  to  hare  five  hundred  of  them  read/ 
■trainst  the  next  da/,  to  be  let  looie  upon  the  prisoners  in  the  hip- 
p^idroiue.  Kut  when  theelephants  were  prepared  for  the  execution, 
and  th**  pf>ople  asiembled  in  creat  crowds  to  see  it,  they  were  all 
dirinppoint^d  for  that  da/,  by  the  kins'«  absence ;  for  h&vinf;  been 
late  np  tlie  tiifrht  before  wiUi  lome  of  his  drunken  and  debauched 
companions,  he  did  not  awake  the  next  day  till  the  timit  fur  the 
show  was  ov(*r,  and  the  spectators  returned  to  their  respective 
hom«*<.  He  therefore  ordered  one  of  his  scnrants  to  call  him  the 
day  following  betimes,  Uiat  the  people  mi(;ht  not  meet  with  a 
second  disappointment.  But  wlinn  the  person  appointed  awakened 
him,  h#  was  not  yet  r(*turned  to  his  Meunt*,  having  a  little  before 
withdrawn  exceedingly  drunk ;  and  therefore,  not  remembering 
tho  order  he  had  given,  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  threatening  the 
person  who  spoke  to  him  of  it,  which  caus'.'d  the  show  to  be  ptit  off 
to  the  third  day. 

**  In  the  meantime,  the  Jews  who  continued  shut  up  in  the  hip* 
pfxlrome,  ceatted  not  to  offer  up  prayers  to  the  Almighty  for  their 
deliverance,  which  he  accordingly  granted  tlicin.  Fitr  oa  tliu  third 
day,  when  the  king  was  present,  and  the  elephants  brought  forth 
and  let  loose  upon  the  priitoners,  those  fierce  animals,  instead  of 
falling  upon  the  Jews,  turned  their  rage  upon  the  spectators  and 
soldierH  who  assiMted  at  the  execution .  and  dcstroyea  great  num* 
berii  of  them  ;  which,  with  other  apfM  arances  seen  in  tlie  air,  so 
terrifieil  the  kin;;,  tliat  he  commanded  the  Jews  to  be  immediati'ly 
Hnt  at  liberty, — acknowledged  the  power  of  the  God  tliey  wor« 
•hip[i<*i1, — and,  to  Ap;iea4e  his  anger,  restored  his  people  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  former  nrivile;^e«,  b  Ht^jwing  Ufion  them  bt'sidei 
many  favours,  and  loading  them  with  present;!  at  their  departure ;  for 
the  fcirit;  not  only  allowed  them  to  return  to  their  respective  homes, 
hut  would  himself  hear  the  cltar^en  of  their  Journey.  The  Jews, 
seeing  tliprnMelvcs  tliUH  reiitored  to  the  king's  favour,  demanded  and 
obtained  kave  of  him  to  put  all  those  of  their  own  nation  to  death 
who  had  abandoned  tlieir  religion  ;  which  permission  they  soon 
nmde  use  of,  without  sparing  a  single  man." 

Ill  memory  of  tliis  great  deliverance,  a  festival,  it  is  recorded. 
Win  kept  hy  the  Jews  during  several  centurie*;  and  their  gratitude 
to  the  king  wa<(  stronf^ly  expres^eil  by  the  inconquerable  course 
with  which  they  supported  nim  in  the  civil  war  which  originated 
in  t!ie  revolt  of  the  natives  of  ICgvpt.  In  this  contest,  sixty  thoa* 
saml  Jews  are  said  to  have  been  slain. 

/Jut  it  IM  probable  (hat  the  unjust  conduct  of  Ptolemy  Philopator 

towBrd»  theJiiWM  completely  alieivalecV  tronv  him  the  inhabitanti  of 

Judea,  mud  thug  thoy  prepared  Uvum  Iq  «AVwovi\«^^{^«  \u 
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Antiocbna  the  Great.  By  tliis  inoan<t  thoy  most  pnibably  e^mriHl 
more  evil  than  it  was  in  the  power  of  K^'y])t  Ut  iuliirr.  >iir  t!i  ;:  !i 
Antiochus  saw  it  expedient  to  enter  into  a  tn-atv  of  {loaci*  with 
Egypt  on  the  moflt  humiliating  termi,  yet  he  rapidly  roDe  to  be  ti.-.> 
first  sovereign  in  Asia. 

Achsus  had  not  only  redaced  under  him  all  tin*  provincrs  ovor 
which  he  wan  appointed  §:ovemor,  bat  had  forc.d  AttahiH.  kii:<:  nf 
Fei^amus,  to  confine  his  exertions  within  the  liiiiitg  of  hiit  t«:iinli 
kingdom.  His  success  had  kindled  the  jealousy  ;md  «>nvy  <if  hiii 
nii|frateful  sovereign  and  court,  and  he  con8i(li-rt>il  it  indii«}»'  iiHsitil-; 
for  his  own  safety  to  declare  himself  an  independent  priiii(>,  iitni, 
it  is  said,  to  contend  with  his  cousin  for  the  soviTcignty  o:  Syria, 
which  he  had  formerly  nobly  refused.  These  cir<:umHtuiM-eM  (n-i-a- 
sioned  a  bloody  war,  which,  by  the  treachery  of  two  t,t\'i  vth  of 
Aeha?us,  natives  of  Crete,  terminated  in  the  loss  of  his  doiniiintii, 
his  liberty,  and  life.  Having  entire  confidence  in  thorn,  tln'v  fuutwl 
it  easy  to  seize  him,  and  deliver  him  up  to  Antiochus,  who'  imme- 
diately caused  him  to  be  beheaded. 

Confident  that  Syria  was  safe  from  the  power  of  K<rypt,  b<*caiisi> 
its  brutal  sovereign  had  given  himself  up  to  the  indulgence  of  cvpry 
vile  appetite  and  passion,  and  having  settled  the  provincr-i  of  Atiux 
Minor,  Antiochus  determined  to  proceed  to  reduce  the  revolted  jiro- 
vinces  in  the  East.  In  this  expedition  he  spent  several  vearM  ;  tint 
alter  repeatedly  defeating  the  rarthians,  and  combating  the  liaccri- 
ans,  he  became  hopeless  of  overcoming  them,  and  coh»;i:tfMl  ti*  a 

Peace  with  the  respective  sovereigns,  on  condition  of  t!ie  kiiii:  (if 
arthia  renouncing  all  claims  on  Media,  and  the  king  of  liuciriu 
granting  him  one  hundred  and  fifty  elephants. 

On  his  return  to  Antioch,  through  Persia,  Babylonia,  and  Meso- 
jiotaiiiia,  Antiochus  learned  that  the  kinsr  of  Kpypt  was  dead,  and 
Its  throne  possessed  by  Iiih  son,  Ptolemy  Pijjiplianes,  who  was  onlv 
five  years  of  a;^e.  He  was  not  slow  to  cifvise  a  schemi*  by  which 
he  hoped  to  di-throne  the  child,  and  acquin*  at  least  a  lartre  porti'-n 
of  his  dominions.  In  order  to  this  he  formed  an  allianc-e  witli 
Philip,  kinif  of  Macedon,  B.C.  203,  the  basis  of  whith  was  to  (!«m- 
quer  and  divide  between  them  all  the  countries  subject  to  tlie  kini* 
oi'  Egypt.  This  most  unprovoked  and  unjust  alliance  broii-ht 
utter  ruin  on  its  authors,  and  issued  in  the  establishment  of  the 
su[)remacy  of  the  Romans  over  the  chief  regions  of  tlie  Grecian 
empire,  and  occasioned  the  display  of  the  mighty  (uorgies  of  the 
Fourth  1  least. 

Philip  was  one  of  the  most  skilful  warriors  against  the  powerful, 
but  the  tyrant  of  the  weak.  Rarely  did  he  discover  any  indication 
of  a  refined  mind  or  a  humane  heart  His  predecessor,  Antigonus 
J)i;rsfm.  had  assisted  the  Achsans  in  their  illustrious  enterprise  to 
restore  and  sustain  the  liberty  of  all  the  States  of  Greece  ;  and  they 
judtred  it  neces/SMry  to  request  him  to  continue  the  same  as-sistance. 
Tliis  thev  the  more  willingly  did,  on  account  of  the  centlenesH  and 
moderation,  coinbiii<  d  with  wii«dom,  which  marked  his  conduct  in 
the  early  period  of  his  reign.  Success,  however,  awakened  prido 
and  ambition  ;  and  whoever  bowed  not  to  his  authoritv,  or  sub- 
mitted not  to  his  will,  provoked  his  rage,  and  exposed  tnemftvlvta 
to  his  implacable  resentuje/jt.  Thn  intelligent  BOOli  petccwoA 
that  ho  bad  set  bin  huirt,  not  on  fijc  frei'doui  but  the  cotvt\vvvi^V 
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•nd  nUrciy  of  (irnwe.  Tlmt  country  wan  thnrsti»fird  at  thff  aaDie 
tiniA  with  ruin  by  tin;  Lnrodrmonianii,  who  hail  fntlen  undi>r  tlif; 
duuiiiiion  of  tyraiitit.  In  t\nnui  cinriitnutAiici-ii,  thn  fri(>n'lNhip  ofthn 
KonitinN  wan  acre<*ptab!R  U)  many  (if  ihe  Gre«ka,  for  th«!y  pr«ft(  ndfU 
in  ilmirH  uotUiufi  uutr»  than  to  protect  the  natural  rif;ht«  of  hII  na> 
tiona,  and  eiin«cial)y  of  tlie  enli<;))t«n«»d  atatai  of  Greece.  Thouffh 
Philip  wan  c'ni«dly  mdnbted  fur  iiin  aacendancy  in  Orei;ce  to  Aratua 
and  hi*  win,  who  waa  truly  worthy  of  liii  father's  name,  yet  he 
aecretly  cfji'cted  the  d*>ath  of  tlin  former,  and  the  mental  deranffe- 
innnt  of  thir  latter,  wlinn  lie  percived  tliat  they  rear>lved  to  ctiun* 
ti'ract  hiH  rapaAions  dcni^nit.  ile  adfipted  a  difl(;r<int  metfiod  Uy  tut- 
cun?  himtwlf  acairmt  the  opp^ieition  of  PhilojHinnen,  the  laat  brave 
(rfiiiTHl  ol  the  Actiapana,  and,  who,  from  the  excellency  of  hia  cha- 
rwtHr,  and  heroic  deedii,  has  been  juatiy  called,  **  the  laat  of  the 
(Jre-  krt."  Philip  endeavourrd  in  vain  t^i  (ptin  thia  crh'brated  man 
over  to  hilt  intnrcittii.  Hut  the  ambitioua  viewa  of  thia  prince  wnre 
iitorfHiilly  dfvclojH'd  bythe  alliance  which  he  formed  with  Hannibal, 
tJH*  chin!  of  tlie  I'arthaffeniana.  The  warn  of  thia  p<iwerful  and 
coinriicrcinl  {it-ople  with  the  Komana  aatoniahed  the  (irecka,  who 
had  alwayn  re(;arded  thetM»  nationa  aa  mere  barbariana.  JJut 
the  kint;  of  Ma^'edon  contemplated  them  with  tlie  deeiieat  intertat ; 
for  the  comparatively  narrow  Adriatic  Sea  alone  aeparated  hi* 
kincdoni  from  Italy.  Hence  the  invaMion  of  tliat  country  by  the 
(M'tehratcd  Hannibal  waa  crratifyint;  Ut  him;  and  on  aacertauiinK 
thatthi)  Romaniihafl  lieen  defeated  by  him  in  three auccenaive  battlcx, 
he  a<>ntiimba«HadorN  to  the  victor  tr)  make  a  treaty  with  him,  the  leruit 
of  which  he  cheerfully  accepted ;  for  the  purport  waa,  that  Philip 
Hhould  croKH  into  Italy  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  aail,  and  lay  waMte 
the  Men  coaata ;  and  ahould  asHiHt  tlie  Carthaf^eniana  both  by  aea  and 
land  :  I'hat  the  latter,  at  the  cmclunion  of  the  war,  ahould  poaN«*af  all 
Itiilyr  and  Kome;  and  that  Hannibal  ahould  have  all  the  apoi'a ; 
1'liiit  sirt<'r  the  con(|ui»Mt  of  Italy,  thi>y  ahould  croaa  into  Orccci*,  and 
then*  in-.ikc  wHr  nfjaitiMt  any  power  trie  kinff  ahould  nominate;  and 
that  Ixitli  the  fM'u'n  of  the  continent,  and  the  iMlanda  lyinfc  towanla 
MncfdoiiiH,  hlioul'l  be  enjoyed  by  i'hitip,  and  annexed  to  hi*  do* 
niiniooM.  'Miirt  treaty  afforded  a  plauHihle  reaaon  to  juatify  tlinr  |M-r- 
acveriiif;  interference  in  the  afl'airaof  Greece,  and  to  make  war  with 
Philip,  liui  till  they  conquered  Hannibal  they  could  not  vifforoualy 
prriaecutf;  their  aishemea  roapectint;  Macedon.  They  thereUire  rea* 
dily  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Philip,  by  the  terroa 
of  which  they  were  careful  to  appear  aa  the  protectfir  of  Grecian 
liberty,  whili;  he  had  by  hia  Cfinuuct  durinirthe  war  alienated  from 
liiiii  all  who  venerated  the  relifrion,  the  literature,  and  arta,  of  the 
Greekri.  Il<;  acted  the  barbarian  in  every  city  which  he  captured. 
He  laid  wtutte  the  aurroundin^  diMtrict---inado  a  prey  of  wliatever 
waa  valnable-^cfitroyed  the  templra  and  the  moat  admired  monu* 
menta  of  antiquity  and  art. 

TliuN  he  allowed  himaelf  a  prince  completely  jirepared  to  ^oln 

AntiochuN  the  Great  in  the  moat  uniufit  planti,  which  thatpnnca 

nropoaed  aa  the  foundation  of  an  alliance,  which  they  made  H.r. 

ZU4,  the  aamt!  year  in  which  peace  waa  eatabliahed  between  Philip 

mndtfj/*  HomunM.   The termaof  thlH  alliance  were  in  aubatance,  that 

iAe/  fthould  Attack   the  dom'miona  ot  tU»  infant  kins  of  Efypt, 

nmove  him  from  iho  throne,  ftud  &m^e  \X\vm\  V\x\\\.v  ^  VMoirt 
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Csria,  Bgypt,  Ljbia,  and  Cyrenaica;  and  Antiochna  all  the  rent. 
By  this  ufpreement  the  latter  was  brought  into  a  coUi»ion  with  the 
Romans,  which  ultimately  rained  him,  and  placed  all  Asia  within 
their  wide  grasp.  They  had  kept  up  occas'utually  corres])ondpnce 
with  the  court  of  Kgypt,  from  tne  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphin ; 
and  on  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  the  senate  of  Rome  de- 
clared themselves  the  guardians  of  the  young  king,  and  entru8ti^d 
Aristomedes  with  the  administration  of  the  kingdom. 

Tliis  representative  of  the  Romans  was,  by  birth,  an  Acamaninn, 
but  bad  been  for  a  considerable  time  in  Egypt,  and  was  one  of.thu 
eeneralB  of  the  army  most  distinguished  by  fidelity  and  prudence. 
Previously  to  his  appointment,  Antiochus  had  conquered  all  Coelo- 
syria,  Juaea,  and  Pnenicia.  To  recover  these  provinces,  Aristonieiii*.^ 
sent  Scopas  with  au  army.     This  general,  at  first  every  where  tri- 
umphant, was  soon  overcome,  when  attacked  by  Antiochus  in  p«>r- 
son,  and  the  Egyptians  returned  to  Alexandria  overwhelmed  with 
disgrace ;  the  general  and  those  who  sought  refuge  in  Sidon  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  and  were  by  him  dismissed  naked  unit 
destitute.    Scopas  seems  to  have  tre^d  the  provinces  as  nnwly 
captured,  and  hig  overthrow  was  hailed  by  the  inhabitants,  especial  ly 
by  ihe  Jews,  who  had  always  till  now  been  celebrated  for  their  attach- 
ment to  the  dynasty  of  Ptolemy.    As  soon  as  they  knew  tliut  An- 
tiochus was  advancing  to  their  country,  they  crowded  very  Kealouxiy 
to  meet  him,  and  deliver  up  ihe  kevs  of  all  their  cities ;  iKing  coiuo 
to  Jerusalem,  the  priests  and  elders  came  out  in  pomp  to  mrt't 
him,  paid  him  all  kinds  of  honour,  and  assisted  him  m  driviri<; 
out  of  the  castle  the  soldiers  which  Scopas  had  left  in  it    In  return 
fur  these  services,  Antiochus  granted  them  a  great  many  privile^fcri ; 
and  enacted,  by  a  particular  decree,  that  no  stranger  should  be  al- 
lowed acceisn  to  the  inner  part  of  the  temple  ;  a  prohibition  wliich 
f.  'emed  evidently  to  have  been  made  on  account  of  Philopator's 
late  attempt  to  force  his  way  thither.    Antiochus,  in  his  eastern 
«'xp(>dition,    had  received  so  many  services  from  the    JewH  of 
Hiibylonia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  depended  so  much  on  their  tide- 
].ty,  that  when  a  sedition  broke  out  m  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  he  sent 
t.v'u  thousand  Jewish  families  to  quell  it,  and  keep  the  country  in 
).i;ace,  and  was  exceedingly  liberal  to  them.    It  was  from  these 
Jews,  transplanted  at  this  time,  that  descended  many  of  those  who 
were  dispersed  or**sccUtered  abroad"  whom  we  shall  afterwards  find 
so  numerous,  especially  in  the  gospel  times.    The  favours  bestowed 
on  the  Jews  by  Antiochus  the  Great  are  minutely  detailed  by  Jo- 
K"nlius.     This  second,  and  more  permanent  subjugation  by  Anti- 
ochus was  like  the  first,  the  subject  of  Divine  prediction  :  "  For  the 
kin;;  of  the  north  shall  return,  and  shall  set  forth  a  multitude 
greater  than  the  former,  and  shall  certainly  come  after  certain 
3-  >ars  with  a  great  army,  and  with  much  riches.  And  in  those  times 
then;  shall  many  stand  up  against  the  king  of  the  south :   also  the 
roMwrs  of  thv  people  shall  exalt  themselves  to  establish  the  vision; 
Imt  they  shall  lall.    So  the  king  of  the  north  shall  ".ome,  and  cast 
up  a  nuonnt,  and  take  the  most  fenced  cities  ;  and  the  arms  of  tlto 
H..'.it>i  shall  not  withstand,  neither  his  chosen  people,  ne.itUet  8\\«>\V 
l!)«Te  be  any  strength  to  withstand.    But  he  that  comet\\  a^-Mwat 
hmi  shall  do  zccording  to  bia  owu  will,  and  noue  ahaW  at&ndbeAoTcv 
hjiu  /  aad  he  shall  atand  in  the  glorious  land,  wliicli  bv  Yi\a  YvaaA. 
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nball  hn  cnt\mmi*(\.*'  Dan.  xi.  13—10.  And  hi*  Isuit  and  prcateai 
ez]tloiti4,  (lirftctf}i\  a(;ninHt  tli(t  ItoinanN,  ythtmn  rccionn  in  Kuroj>«9  are 
Cjf*iioiniiiat(«d  tho  »*/i  *,  ar«j  ton-toM  in  vrr.  17 — VJ.  of  which  an 
Hlurft ration  i»  prefienti'cj  to  uh  in  the  eventM  which  we  proceed  briefly 
to  record. 

Antiochuf  wan  ntiolvp.d  to  raiiic  bin  empire  to  it4  oriftinal  threat* 
ui'n*  and  (grandeur  in  tho  dayit  of  it«  founder  Selcucu*  Nicator. 
That  he  mif<;ltt  diroct  all  hi«  revourcHHto  the  conqiieHt  of  Asia  Minor 
xnd  ilw  re^ionii  in  Kuropn,  which  had  been  wreiited  from  tlie  Sy- 
'ian  power,  he  procured  peace  with  Kf^ypt  by  bctrotbinf^  bia  daugh- 
ter to  i'tolemy,  with  tho  promiae,  wlien  tbeir  aaarriaae  waa  conau' 
mated,  of  nil  thr*  provincen,  which  be  had  recently  conquered. 
He  had  iirarcf.-ly  iinixhed  hiM  preparation*  for  the  war,  in  the  prone* 
<;ution  (if  which  he  niUMt  have  calculated  on  the  oppoaition  of 
Konrif,  when  he  wai  deprived  of  the  co-operation  of  I'hilip,  kin^of 
Maccdon.     Kor  thou){h  the  p(!ai:e  whicli  fie  had  made  witli  the  Ko* 
mauN  hud  been  broken,  yet  he  waHComnellKd  toacquieace  in  another 
mor<^  hiirtiiliatint;  t^)  him,  \W  h.c.    Tne  condition*  were,  That  all 
the  (Jntcian  citii'iiuot  voluntarily  aubject  to  him,  whether  in  tireece, 
Aitia,  or    Kurfip«*,  ahould  be  free,  and    be  governed  by  their  own 
1hw4:   that  I'hilip,  before  tlie  cKlfbration  of  the  lathmian  (;Rm«hi, 
ahould   (tvsu'uate  thoMe  in  which  he  then  had    garriMonii:  that  he 
ahoiild  reMtore  to  the  IU>manii  all  the  priMonern  and  d«Mnrt<Tii,  and 
diHiver  up  to  them  all  the  ahips  that  liad  dockH,  (Ave  fclurra*  ex- 
cofitcd,)  and  the  galley  havin|{  sixteen  bcncheM  of  rower*:  'I'hat  he 
ahould  pay  a  thounand  talent*;  one  hajf  down,  and  the  other  half 
in  ten  yearit,  fifty  every  year,  by  way  of  tribute.    Among  the  boat* 
»(;'  M  n  riuired  of  him,  wa*  Demetriun  hi*  Non,  who  accordingly  wa« 
ni'Ut  to  tiomo.  Thi*  treaty  waaaccefitahle  to  all  the  Grpcian  ntate*, 
excrpt   y1''.tolia,  whor;  chief  men  d'-rlared  that  the  Roman*  had 
hound  the  (ir<>«;kH  in  ciiuin*,  beeauwt  they  had  reserved  the  right  of 
placing  MtroiifT  u'arriHijiiH  in  Corinth,  Colchi*,  and  Demetriun,  to 
pri^vnnt  them  h'-iu^  iiiM7.<!d   by  Antiochu*.    The  complaint*  of  th» 
/I'liolian*  occaHioncd  mui'h  perplexity,  and  induced  many  to  think 
that  the  Roman*  would  never  evacuate  the  numerou*  ritie*  whicli 
they  had  taken.     Klaminiu4  ea/^erly  embraced  the  opportunity  af- 
forded htm  by  theNoli-mnizBtion  of  tbelNtlimian  gam<*M,totr»nquillixe 
ttll  (ireece.    The  immenee  multitude,  c^m»i*ting  of  all  rank*,  being 
aNsemhled  from  every  Mtate,  in  the  Ntadium,  he  ordered  a  herald  to 
proclaim  that  the  **»en»t.e  and  people  of  Rome,  and  Titui  Quintiu* 
til"  irfocral,  having  overcome  Philip  and  the  MacedoniaiM,  enne 
find  deliver  from  all  garriNtmH,  and  taxe»i,  and  im(K>itN,  the  (Corin- 
thian*,  the   Locrian*,   the    i'hocinn*,  (ho  KutxKanii,  the  I'hthiot 
AchnanN,  the  MagneMian*,  tlie  TluM^alian*,  and  tho  Perlisbian*  ; 
declnr?  tlii'in  free,  and  ordain  (hat  thty  Mhall  be  governed  by  their 
reMpi'Ctivi*  law*  and  UHa'/en"     When  tliii  jiroclamation  wa*  fully 
unilerHtood,  the  iiinntiierahle  hearer*  abandoned  themaelve*  to  the 
liii'li*'*!  tr,iiii«port-(  ot  joy,  and  broke  into  *uch   loud  and  re)>eate<l 
ac4:lamation«,  that  the  nea  ntMOunded  them  to  a  great  diNtanee  ;  and 
mtnn'  raven*,  which  happened  to  fly  that  instant  over  the  afl*einhly, 
frilfhwu  in  ilw  stadium  :  m>  true  it  i*,  thatof  all  the  bleiming*  of  thi* 
Jif0f  notm  urn  so  dear  to  inniiVind  a*  \v\)i*rty  1  'I'he  game*  and  nport* 
fr«r#  harrhfti  over  with  neglect  and  d\»t«ftaT^\  Vn  w^  VL'«v%i  ^a*  the 
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mnd  regarda.  The  games  beiner  ended,  nil  the  people  ran  in  crowdti 
to  the  Roman  general ;  :ind  every  one  bein;:  t-a^rr  to  »ee  hin  dfii- 
▼erer,  to  salute  him,  to  kbid  his  hand,  and  t<i  throw  crowns  and  tes- 
toons  of  flowers  over  him  :  he  iii'ould  have  run  the  hazard  ol  beiiic: 
pressed  to  death  by  the  crowd,  had  not  the  vigour  of  his  }cnrs  (lor 
he  was  not  above  thirty-three  years  old,)  and  the  joy  which  ho 
^lorioQS  a  day  gave  him,  sustained  and  enabled  him  to  undergo  the 
fatieue  of  it." 

These  events,  however  adverse  to  the  views  of  Autiochus,  were 
insufficient  to  change  his  plans.  Having,  by  a  di^xterous  policy, 
secured  the  peace  of  Syria,  he  had  ordered  his  sons,  Arduas  and 
Mithridates  to  conduct  the  army  to  Sardia,  and  wait  his  arrivtd 
there,  for  he  proposed  to  lead  a  large  licet  to  the  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor.  On  his  taking  possession  of  the  principal  maritime  citicH, 
and  laying  up  his  fleet  at  Kphesus  for  the  winter,  Smyrna,  Lnnip- 
sacus,  and  otncr  free  cities,  indisposed  to  Kulmit  to  him,  aiijilifd 
for  aid  and  protection  to  the  Romans.  Betore  atnbaKsadorH  fnim 
Rome  reached  him,  he  had  passed  the  Hellesnont  to  Europe,  aiui 
conquered  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  which  ne  proposed  to  con- 
stitute the  nucleus  of  a  kingdom  to  his  second  son,  Seleucus,  and 
to  make  Lysimachia  its  capital.  He  apologised  for  his  proc^edin^, 
by  asserting  that  he  subjected  to  his  dominion  only  those  countries 
of  which  he  was  the  legitimate  heir,  as  the  descendant  of  Seleucus 
Nicanor,  who  had  ruled  over  them.  This  apology  tlie  ambassadors 
of  Rome  reported  to  the  senate,  but  the  only  decision  passed  was 
that  Klaminius  should  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  Syrian  king, 
whf)se  power  they  avowed  must  be  limited  to  Asia. 

Meantime  Hannibal,  who  had  lived  retired  in  Carthage  several 
years  from  tlie  time  of  his  total  defeat,  whicli  had  terminated  in 
the  temporary  restoration  of  peace  between  Home  and  that  city, 
carried  on  {-orresnondence  with  Antiochus.  On  discovering  tliat 
this  was  suspected,  and  having  some  reason  to  apprehend  that  his 
countrymen  would  deliver  him  up  to  the  Romans,  he  fled  to  Ki)hi'- 
Rus,  and  was  joyfully  received  by  the  Syrian  king,  who,  by  this 
event,  was  strongly  confirmed  in  his  puroose  to  pursue  the  mea- 
SUPS  which  he  judged  best,  in  defiance  of  Koine. 

One  of  the  Roman  ambast<udors  to  Antiochus  visited  HaiiniT>:-.l 
at  Kphei^us,  with  the  design  of  persuading  him  that  he  had  nothing 
to  f(!ar  from  the  Romans,  and  that  it  was  not  his  interest  to  join 
their  enemies.  Though  he  attained  not  this,  yet  Hannibal  was 
pleased  repeatedly  to  meet  him;  a  circumstance  which  induced 
Antioclius  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  his  friendship,  and  from  this 
time  he  was  mu<;h  less  disposed  to  respect  his  advice  than  tliat 
given  him  by  the  flatterers  with  whom  ne  was  surrounded.  'Jhis 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  his  final  over- 
throw. Hannibal  always  insisted  that  the  Romans  could  never  be 
successfully  attacked,  except  iii  Italy.  The  .^Ktolians  persuaded 
Antiochus  that  he  had  only  to  fight  the  Romans  in  Greece  to  secure 
a  complete  triumph,  for  all  the  Greeks  would  assuredly  join  his 
Atandard.  He  followed  their  counsels,  and  his  troops  were.  loV<\U-^ 
defeated;  and  the  ALtohatin,  who  were  the  on\y  one,  o?  \\\»  tjivWv^ 
possessed  of  mu-.li  power,  were  compelled  to  throw  l\\vTi\s,v'\NviH  o\v 
t/ie  compaaaion  of  the  liomans.  This  event  tran«mteA  \\.^\  \^^> 
Mvd w  die  succeedwff  year  Antiochuti  was  foTceA  ti  coivUuii  v<\v\v 
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Rome  for  hii*  Aiiiatic  poMesMong.  The  strength  of  both  partiM 
\ra-t  exerted  to  the  iitinont;  for  the  priTSu  was  the  eiii;>tre  uf  the 
world. 

The  Roman  armirn,  on  land,  were  led  by  L.  CorncliiM  Scipio,  the 
new  conHul;  hU  brother,  Kcipio  Africanus,  the  conqueror  of  Han- 
nibal, served  a»  lieutenant    L.  ^miliu*  Regalias  comnr^anded  the 
fleet,  which  wan  strengthened  by  a  lar(?e  fl^et  frrmi  Rhodes.    The 
latter  first  attacked  and  disperiMMl  many  ships,  in  which  Hannibal 
was  conveying;  troops  from  Syria  and  Phenicia  to  Asia.    i£milius 
obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the  principal  fleet  of  Antiochus, 
on  the  cf)Mt  of  Ionia.  In  consequence  of  these  disasters,  Antiochus 
was  disabled  from  arresting  the  Tirof^'emof  the  Roman  army  in  their 
march  intn  Asia.    The  report  tnat  they  bad  passed  the  Hellespont 
struck  terror  into  his  heart,  and  seemed  to  deprive  him  of  undvr- 
standing'.    He  ordered  his  troops  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  very 
f')rtreit4es,  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  enemy,  lest  they  should 
tako  them  prisonern  ;  and  in  despair  he  sent  an  embassy  to  propose 
tenns  of  peace  ;  and,  on  learning  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  fi^eneral 
on  reaching;  Asia,  be  entertained  hope  of  uacifyinfi;  him.     **  The 
Romanrt  halted  some  time  at  Troy,  which  they  considered  as  th>) 
cra'lle  of  their  origin,  and  m  their  primitive  country,  from  whenr* 
tliMy  ri<;t  out  to  settle  in  Italy.    The  consul  offered  up  sacrificeit  to 
Minerva,  who  presided  over  the  citadel.     Both  partiHS  ncre  over- 
joyed, and  much  aitcr  the  same  manner  as  fathers  and  childr«'ii, 
who  mret  alter  a  h>ng  separation.    The  inhabitants  of  thi<t  city, 
mc'iuff  their  posbirity  conquerors  of  the  West  and  of  Africa,  iirnl 
laying;  claim  to  Axia  as  a  kingdom  that  had  been  |K>ftsefHed  by  tlieir 
anci!:4torrt,  imH;;ined  they  saw  Troy  riiie  out  of  its  ashi.'S  in  greater 
Hpli'iidour  tlian  ever.   On  the  other  side,  the  Romans  were  infinitely 
dr}i^lit<:d  to  heo  themiielves  in  the  ancient  abode  of  their  forefatiierii, 
M-ho  liad  {riven  hirth  to  Rome;  and  to  contemplate  its  temples  and 
deities,  which  they  had  in  eommon  with  that  city.''    The  army  ob* 
served  the  fe>«tival  named  AneiUa,  in  which  the  sacred  shields  were 
carried  in  s^^Iemn  procession  with  (jfr^At  pomp.    S^io  Africanus, 
who  was  one  of  tlie  Halii  or  priests  of  Mars,  whose  oflice  was  to  keep 
the.-ie  shields,  had  not  yet  crossed  the  sea :  for,  beinc;  one  of  the 
salii,  he  could  not  leave  the  place  where  t)ie  festival  was  solemnie- 
in<r,  so  that  the  annv  wns  obliged  to  wait  for  him.     What  a  pity  it 
WHS  that  persons  oi  so  much  religion  were  no  better  illiimiimt«*'i, 
or  dircctea  th'ir  worMhip  to  such  improper  objects  !     This  ilvlAy 
^ave  Aiitioclius  some  hopos ;  for  h;;  itnnt'ioed  that  th<*  Romans,  im- 
mediateiy  upon  their  arrival  in  A-tin,  would  have  attacked  him  on 
a  hiidilen.     RcHidt^s,  the  n'lblt!  character  he  had  heard  of  Scip:o 
Africanu.H,  and  his  crealncss  of  soul,  his  (ifencrosity  and  clemency  to 
tlios«<  he  hal  ( onquercd,  both  in  Spain  and  Africa,  erave  him  hope:* 
that  this  (Treat  nian,  now  Matiated  with  ^lory,  would  not  be  avsrsi* 
to  an  ac<»Mninodation,  especially  as  he  had  a  present  to  make  biiv 
wliich  could  not  but  be  infinitely  agreeable.    This  was  his  own  MiD, 
a  fluid,  who  had  been  taken  at  sea,  as  he  was  (;oing  in  a  boat  from 
CIhiIi'm  U)  On'UiUf  acrordin;{  to  Livy."    Bcipio  Africanus,  though 
firmffful  for  tlio  ^ift  of  his  roii,  mlormRA  the  ambassaflorn  of  Autio' 
c/jijji,  that  hy  a/lowing  the  Romans  It*  vwlet  K*\»,  Vv*Wl  ^ot  •*»« 
yoke  on  higown  neck,  and  that\»e  (»uv;U\\ov«  \o\»Js^<Vft^Tv\v\*wm 
Mi^dMcccpt  nay  articles  of  pcaco  yrov^owA  U>  V^m.   a^w*  u^MvuMn 
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ment  left  him  no  alternative  but  to  try  the  strenpth  of  his  arm*, 
and  he  ioHtantlv  proeeedpd  to  meet  the  t  nemy.  His  army  cnuHist- 
ed  of  seventy  thousand  foot,  twelve  thousand  horse,  and  fitty-four 
elephants.  The  Romans  amounted  only  to  thirty  thousand  ni'>u, 
and  sixteen  elephants.  The  battle,  which  was  fought  near  ttu*  city 
of  Maf^nesiu,  was  dreadful,  but  was  soon  tenninated  in  the  entire 
overthrow  of  the  army  of  ^ntiochus,  and  the  voluntary  submission 
of  all  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  to  Rome.  Antiochus  retired  to  Sardis, 
from  which  he  soon  fled  to  Phrygia  to  join  his  son  iSeleuLois.  They 
both  returned  to  Antioch  ;  and  immediately  sent  ambassadors  to 
sue  for  peace.  The  conditions  prescribed  by  Scipio  Africanus  were, 
*>  that  Antiochus  should  evacuate  all  Asia  on  this  side  Mount 
Taurus :  that  he  should  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  which  were 
computed  at  fifteen  thousand  Euboean  talents,  and  the  payments 
were  settled  as  follows  ;  five  hundred  talents  down  ;  two  thousaini 
five  hundred,  when  the  senate  should  have  ratified  the  treaty,  and 
(he  rest  in  twelve  years,  a  thousand  talents  every  year.  That  Ii(; 
should  pay  Kumenea  the  four  hundred  talents  he  owed  him,  and 
the  residue  of  a  payment  on  account  of  com  with  which  the  kintr 
of  Per{;amus  his  father  had  furnished  the  king  of  Syria  ;  and  tlisit 
he  should  deliver  twenty  hostages,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Romans  ;'' 
and,  finally,  that  Hannibal  and  Thoas,  the  general  of  the  ^!)toIi:niH, 
who  had  been  the  chief  agent  in  fomenting  the  war,  should  bi>  ilo- 
livered  up  to  them.  These  terms  were  accepted  by  Antiochus,  ttnd 
approved  by  the  Roman  senate. 

Thus  the  Grecian  empire  vanished,  and  Rome  triumnhed.  I'lic 
A)urth  beast  exultingly  raised  bis  throne  in  the  worm ;  and  the 
iiun)an  race,  astonished,  beheld  that  it  was  truly  *'  dreadful  and 
terrible,  and  strong  exceedingly;  and  it  had  great  iron  ttvth  :  it 
(icvr>ured  and  brake  in  pieces,  and  stamped  the  residue  with  tlw>  iVi  t 
cf  it:  and  it  was  diverse  from  all  the  beasts  that  were  belorc  it  ; 
and  it  had  ten  horns,"  Dan.  vii.  7.  The  Romans,  however,  still 
continued  the  avowed  protectors  of  the  freedom  of  all  natioiiK.  es[)e- 
cially  of  the  Greeks,  in  Asia  as  well  as  Europe  ;  and  for  a  cousid^T- 
uble  tiiiio  treated  them  with  respect.  Indeed,  every  Roman  who 
aspired  to  intelligence,  distinction,  or  superiority  in  literature, 
science,  or  the  fine  arts  of  eloquence,  jioetry,  sculpture,  and  paintiiifr, 
was  happy  in  having  the  opportunity  of  sojourning;  a  lonjjer  or 
t«horter  time  in  the  principal  Grecian  cities.  And  nothing  contribu- 
ted more-  than  this  to  advance  the  civilization  of  the  Ronrian  jieople. 
Neverthele.rts,  their  acquisition  of  Asia  extinguished  their  most 
dazzling  qualities ;  for  they  exchanged  their  temperate  habits,  mo- 
deration, patience,  and  fortitude,  lor  Asiatic  wealth,  luxury,  eflenii- 
nacy.  and  licentious  pleasures. 

Antiochus,  confounded  by  his  fall,  perislied  in  the  first  attempt 
to  s'  cure  tl>e  friendship  of  the  Romans,  who,  if  provoked,  were  sufi'i- 
«:iently  powerful,  and  inclined,  to  strip  him  ot  all  his  dominion.  On 
recovering  somewhat  from  the  tremendous  shock  which  he  had  en- 
dured, he  was  perplexed  how  to  procure  the  sum  which  he   was 
pledged  to  remit  to  Rome.    The  only  scheme  that  appeared  e.UvA- 
l.lrt  was  to  make  a  progress  through  Lis  ea.stern  provmcea,  vwvW.v^ 
the  tribute  due  him.    He  appoivted  his  son  Seleucua  To^eut  o^  \.\\e 
Vwpdom  during  h in  absence,  and  declared  him  hia  \\e\T  awA  «mc- 
cemior,    Arnvwg  at  EJjmaw,  capital  of  the  noitkeru  dvv\A\ou  o\ 
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Suniana,  he  wm  informed  that  it*  temple  of  Japit«r  Belot  contained 
conMtdornble  treasure.  HHine  a  votary  of  pleasure,  rather  tlian  of 
idolatry,  }i«  rashly  invtuh^d  tlie  Hacrca  edince,  in  the  dnrUu*^*  of 
ni',;ht,  niid  carried  oir  itii  riche«,  the  t(\lt»  of  devotion  reIi{;ioutly  pre- 
H'rvtfil  for  many  ^i>iierationii.  Thin  act  excited  the  horror  atid  ra(;e 
of  the  citizens  ;  and,  in  the  tumult,  his  life  was  the  forf»*it  of  hinpre- 
•umptton  and  profanity.  He  was  characteriHed ,  till  fifty  yearH  old, 
by  wisdom,  prudence,  and  bravery,  by  which  he  acquired  the  title 
of  the  Greats  but,  from  that  period,  pride,  inconsideration,  and  in- 
dul  ;euce  of  the  meaner  pawiions,  produced  aelf-confidence,  impru- 
dent conduct,  and  love  of  ease ;  and  tbeae  proved  fatal  to  bis  power 
and  fame. 


CHAPTEB  XTI. 
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NOTriiNG  important  is  recorded  of  the  short  rei|i^  of  Seleoens 
I'hilopator,  the  s^m  and  HucceiMorof  Antiochus  the  Urcat,  except 
his  unjuMt  and  preifumptuouM  sf>oiIin^  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
And  to  thiH  he  was  excited  by  his  circumstances  rather  than  by  any 
alienation  front  the  Jews.  They  had  enjoyed  a  conxiderabie  perio.1 
of  peace  and  pnMpprity  under  the  f^overnment  of  his  father,  an<l 
ai)|>ear  to  have  been  favoured  by  piou*  and  faithful  hi|?h-pri(>Htf(. 
Tiiat  this  was  the  character  of  Simon  II.  who  succeeded  the  covet^ius 
Onias  II.  B.r.  249,  is  probable  from  the  silence  of  hisU>ry  concern- 
in[r  his  pontiAcate ;  for  the  J(;wi-ih  historians  usually  thus  treat  the 
lives  of  their  lead^rii  who  kept  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  e»«j»eei- 
ally  when  no  remarkable  event  happened  to  thnm  during  their  ad- 
miniittration.  His  s^m  Onias  III,  wno  was  ordained  high-priest,  K.r. 
lU'J.  was  greatly  Ixdoved  by  all  the  true  worshippers  of  God.  Hut 
he  was  hated  by  the  wicked,  and  from  the  wealtn  and  honour  con- 
flicted with  hiiofnce,  they  envied  him,  and  soupfht  his  destruction. 
Arnoni;  theiK;  wan,  iinhtippily,  Himon,  a  Ii«*njamite,  who  had  been 
appointed  ffovi-ruor  of  the  temple.  When  this  man  failed  to  H«Mlur«* 
Onias  from  hiit  duty,  he  reiolvcd  to  aet  thx  traitor  of  his  nation, 
and  charge  Onias  with  the  crime.  He  knt;w  the  extreme  d.ftirulty 
which  the  king  of  Syria  Icit  to  raixe  th''  fine  or  tribute  impOHfd  on 
hiM  kingiiom  by  the  HMrnatiH.  Indeed  this  wa^  the  principal  object 
of  ShIrucum  Philopators'  lil>,  for  the  loiw  of  his  dominions,  he  wes  c«'r- 
tain,  would  speedily  follow  the  neglect  tf>  send  them  annually  one 
thou«ind  taliftits.  Thus  thii  prince  completely  vindicated  the  charac- 
ter givr»n  of  him  in  tlio  Divine  prediction  :  **  Then  Mlinll  stand  up  in 
hiM  I'Htate  a  raiM>r  of  taxcH  in  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  :  but  within 
fc-w  dayn  he  shall  be  dfHtroyttd,  neither  in  anger  nor  in  battle.*'  Dan. 
xi.  20.  The  eontemporarieM  of  Seleucus  niiglit  justly  have  denomi- 
aatui  him  *•  the  collector  of  faxes." 
To  him  Simon  jntniduced  himself,  assured  of  prricnrin;  hit 
Avouff  by  intimat'mg  to  him  l!l\al  the  Vt^nvv^aat  Jerusalem,  of  which 
A»  WHM  gnvftrnnT^  ciintained  \mmenw  VTttma>3k^'ft,  «A  y«\iAc\\  the  kioff 

fnight  ff/uily  obtain  pfMseitolon.     Yo  l\\\*  \uo>\mv>^v\<»  ^vAwroaSxw. 

cou/d  be  mora  acceptable,  *nd  Uo  cvj^VXy  uy wN«A  \x\nafc\\  ^A  W. 
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This  part  of  his  conduct,  ao  deeply;  intereatins  to  the  Jewi,  ia  plainlj 
detailed,  with  all  the  accompanyiniii^  circunuitaaceii,  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Maccabcea. 

"  Now  when  the  holv  citj  was  inhabited  with  all  P^ce,  and  the 
laws  were  kept  very  well,  because  of  the  godliness  of  Onias  the  hieh 
priest,  and  his  hatred  of  wickedness,  it  came  to  pass  that  even  the 
kings  themselves  did  honour  the  place,  and  magnifv  the  temple 
with  their  best  eifts ;  insomuch  tiiat  Seleucus,  king  of  Asia,  ()f  his 
own  revenues,  hare  all  the  costs  belonging  to  the  service  of  the 
sacrifices.     But  one  Simon,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  who  wan 
made  governor  of  the  temple,  fell  out  with  the  nigh-priest  attout 
disorder  in  the  city.    And  when  he  could  not  overcome  Onia^,  he 
gat  him  to  Apollonius  the  son  of  Thraseas,  who  then  was  guveruur 
of  Celo-syria  and  Phenice,  and  told  him  Uiat  tlie  treasury  in  Jeru- 
salem was  full  of  infinite  sums  of  money,  so  that  the  multitude  of 
their  riches,  which  did  not  pertain  to  the  account  of  the  sacriiicefl, 
was  innumerable,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  bring  all  into  the 
king's  hand.    Now,  when  Apollonius  came  to  the  king,  and  had 
showed  him  of  the  money  whereof  he  was  told,  the  king  chose  out 
Heliodorus  his  treasurer,  and  sent  him  with  a  commandment  to 
bring  him  the  foresaid  money.    So  forthwith  Heliodorus  took  his 
journey,  under  a  colour  of  visiting  the  cities  of  Celo-syria  and 
Phenice,  but  indeed  to  fulfil  the  king's  purpose.    And  when  he 
was  come  to  Jerusalem,  and  had  been  courteously  received  of  the 
high  priest  of  the  citv,  he  told  him  what  intelligence  was  given  of 
the  money,  and  declared  wherefore  he  came,  and  asked  if  these 
things  were  so  indeed.  Then  the  high  priest  told  him  that  there  was 
such  money  laid  up  for  the  relief  of  widows  and  fatherless  children, 
and  that  some  of  it  belonged  to  Hircanus,  sou  of  Tobias,  a  man  ot' 
{Treat  dignity,  and  not  as  that  wicked  Simon  had  misinformed  :  the 
hum  whereof  in  all  was  four  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  two 
hundred  of  gold;  and  that  it  was  altogether  impossible  that  such 
wrongs  should  be  done  unto  them,  that  had  committed  it  to  the 
holiness  of  the  place,  and  to  the  majestv  and  inviolable  sanctity  of 
the  temple,  honoured  over  all  the  world.    But  Heliodorus,  becauRe 
(if  the  king's  commandment  given  him,  said,  that  in  any  wise  it 
must  be  brought  into  the  king's  treasury.    So  at  the  day  which  ho 
Hppointed  he  entered  in  to  order  this  matter :  wherefore  there  wan 
•lo  small  agony  throughout  the  whole  city.    But  the  prieHts,  pro- 
Hfrating  themselves  before  the  altar  in  their  priests'  vodtiitentH, 
c.'illud  unto  heaven  upon  him  that  made  a  law  concerning  tliin^^s 
giv-  n  to  be  kept,  that  they  should  safely  be  preserved  for  such  as 
hitil  committed  them  to  be  kept.    Then  whoso  had  looked  the  high 
pricrtt  in  the  face,  it  would  have  wounded  his  heart :  for  hi^  counte- 
nance, and  the  changing  of  his  colour,  declared  the  inward  agony  of 
hiri  mind  ;  for  the  man  was  so  compassed  with  fear  and  horror  ('f 
t!i<i  body,  that  it  was  manifest  to  them  that  looked  upon  him  wliat 
sorrow  he  had  now  in  his  heart.    Others  ran  flocking  out  of  their 
houses  to  the  general  supplication,  because  the  place  was  like  to 
come  into  contempt.    Ana  the  women,  girt  with  eackcloth  under 
their  breasts,  abounded  in  the  streets ;  and  the  virgins  that  were 
kept  in  ran,  some  to  the  gates,  and  some  to  the  walls,  'aT\vV  oWxuta 
hioked  out  of  the  windows.    And  ally  holding  their  hawda  Ivjvcwd 
himrev,  made  auppUcaUon.     Then  it  would  have  pitied  tt  mwv  Vo 
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■«e  the  blliof^  dmrn  of  the  muliitaile  of  a]I  torts,  and  the  teu  of 
the  bii;h>prie«t,  b^in^  in  iruch  an  agony.  Thej  thr>n  called  upon 
thf;  Almighty  Lord  to  kwp  tiie  thirifM  committ«*d  of  troat  safe  and 
auru  for  thone  that  had  committed  th^m.  Nevcrtheleaa  Heliodoruii 
exe'.-ut'Hi  that  which  was  decreed.  Now,  as  he  was  there  present 
himiwlf  with  his  ^ard  ab^rat  tlie  treaiiury,  the  Lord  of  spirits,  and 
the  Prince  of  all  pf>wer,  canned  a  gn-at  apffaritiou,  so  that  all  tliat 

8 resumed  to  come  in  with  him  were  airtonished  at  the  power  of 
>od,  and  fainted,  and  were  sore  afraid.  For  there  appeared  unto 
them  an  horse  with  a  terrible  rider  upon  him,  and  adorned  with  a 
▼erv  fair  covering,  and  he  ran  fiercdy,  and  smote  at  Heliodoms 
with  his  lbrtoft.«t,  and  it  »^mfd  that  he  that  sat  upon  the  horse  had 
complete  ham»*ss  of  gold.  Moreorer,  two  other  young  men  ap> 
peared  before  him,  notable  in  strengfth,  excellent  in  Manty,  and 
comely  in  apparel,  who  stool  by  him  on  either  nde,  and  scourged 
him  continually,  and  gave  him  many  sore  stripes.  And  HeUodorjs 
fell  suddenly  unto  the  ground,  and  was  compasied  with  great  dark- 
ness :  but  they  that  were  with  him  took  him  up,  and  put  him  iutn 
a  litter.  Thus,  him  tliat  lately  came  with  a  great  train,  and  with 
all  his  guard,  into  tlie  said  treasury,  they  earned  out,  being  unable 
to  help  himself  with  his  weafionrf ;  and  manifestly  they  acknowledged 
the  power  of  God  :  for  he  by  thi;  hand  of  God  was  cast  down,  and 
lay  sneHciileriS  without  all  hope  of  life.  But  they  praised  the  Lord, 
that  ria<l  iniraculoiislv  honoured  his  own  place :  for  the  temple,  which 
a  little  afore  was  full  of  fear  and  trouble,  when  the  Almi^ty  Lord 
appeared,  was  filled  with  joy  and  gladness.  Then  stiaightwar 
c*;rrain  of  Heliodurus*  friends  prayM  Onias,  that  he  would  call 
upon  the  Most  High  to  grant  him  his  life  who  lay  ready  to  give  up 
the  ghost.  So  the  high  priest,  suspecting  lest  the  king  should  mis- 
cr>[iceive  that  some  treachery  had  h<>en  done  to  Heliodorus  by  the 
JewH,  ofTered  a  sacrifice  (or  the  health  of  the  man.  Now,  as  the 
)ii<;h  pri'tst  wan  making  an  atonement,  the  same  youii:;  men, 
in  the  same  clothiii.';,  appeared,  and  stood  beside  Heliodorus, 
saying.  Give  r>riias  the  hign  priest  great  thanks,  insomueb  as  Utr 
his  sake  the  Lord  hath  granted  thee  life  :  and  seeing  that  tlu>u  hMst 
been  scourged  from  heaven,  declare  unto  all  men  the  mighty  power 
of  God.  And  wh'tu  they  bad  spoken  these  words,  they  ap|reared 
no  more.  Ko  Heliodorus,  after  he  had  oflcrcd  sacriAco  unto  tlie 
liord,  and  m:id-;  creat  vows  unto  him  that  had  saved  his  life,  and 
Hal  u ted  ()n\&A,  returned  with  his  host  to  the  king.  Then  testified 
li<)  to  all  men  the  works  of  the  great  Gk>d,  which  he  had  seen  tiith 
his  eyes.  And  when  the  king  asked  Heliodorus,  who  might  be  a  fit 
man  to  be  set  yet  onee  again  to  Jerusalem,  he  said.  If  thou  hast  anr 
enemy  ortrait/>r,  Hend  him  thither,  und  thou  shalt  receive  him  well 
scourged,  if  he  escape  with  his  life :  for  in  that  place,  no  <ioubt, 
then;  Ih  an  e^pt-cial  power  ot  (Jod.  Kor  he  that  dwnlleth  in  heaven 
hath  his  eye  on  that  place,  mid  defendeth  it ;  and  he  beateth  i>nd 
de«troyeth  them  that  come  to  hurt  It.  And  the  tilings  concerning 
Heliodorus,  and  the  keening  of  the  treasury,  fell  out  on  this  vm. 
This  Kimon  now,  of  whom  we  spake  afore,  having  been  a  l«»- 
wrnyer  of  the  money,  and  of  his  country,  slandend  Onins,  ru*  if  he 
hnd  terrliVii  ii'/iodortis,  and  been  the  worker  of  theiie  c\ilj«. 
Thm  wuii  he  hold  to  call  him  a  traiUn  iVaI  \\^  de«erved  well  of 
the  vity,  mud  Usuikrad  \x\^  own  uatiou,  %uA  wa»  Vk  t««^^  <A\S» 
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Inmi.  But  when  their  hatred  wimtA)  far.  llmt  bv  one  of  Simnn'.-t 
faction,  raiirdcra  were  committuJ,  OiiioH,  Nviiit;  the  ilaiifri>r  of  t!ii4 
contention,  and  that  ApoUonius,  aa  bein^;  the  ptvprnor  of  iVIo-syria 
and  Phenice,  did  ra^e,  and  increase  Simou'rt  nutlice,  h«*  wi.-nt  to' t lit* 
kin^r,  not  to  be  an  accuser  of  his  countrymen,  but  Heekin^;  tin*  truod 
of  all,  both  public  and  pri\'ate :  for  he  aatr  tliat  it  viras  iinjiiM<il>lu 
that  the  state  should  continue  quiet,  and  Simon  leave  hu  folly, 
unless  the  king  did  look  thereunto." 

This  section  indicates,  that  whatever  was  tlie  fireneral  rf]i;;iiuH 
and  moral  character  of  the  Jewish  nation,  at  thi.n  time,  the  num- 
ber of  unbelieving;  and  profane  persons,  was  not  small.  Ami  th<! 
next  sectiun  discloses  still  more  clearly  this  melancholy  trutli ;  for 
from  it  we  learn  that  the  hip:heitt  ecclesiastical  oflice  was  bonirlit 
and  sold,  and  the  contentions  of  those  who  aspirod  to  it  wore  li'Tco 
and  sanguinary,  and  occasioned  civil  anarchy.  If  wc,  thnrffort^, 
bflieve  that  the  Jews  remained  under  their  peculiar  constitution, 
very  properly  called  a  Theocracy,  this  was  a  season  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  providences  of  Jehovah  with  their  futliers, 
the  Ti(;hteous  might  expect  supumaturnl  interposition  to  Hustuin 
their  faith  and  hope  ana  love ;  and  dread  the  infliction  of  si^fiial 
punishment  on  the  ungodly,and  great  calamity  in  the  wholi*  nation. 
And  such  were  the  most  prominent  features  of  this  a{^•  of  thu  Jews. 
The  trials  and  miracles  may  be  related  by  what  are  calliMl  the 
*'  Apocryphal  writers,"  in  hyperbolical,  or  in  other  respects,  excep- 
tionnbli!  laoii^ua^e  ;  but  that  tliey  actually  happened,  no  candid  man 
can  question,  unless  he  is  sceptical  respecting;  all  facts  recon1e<l  hy 

£n)faiie  historians.  For  those  to  whom  wo  are  indebted  for  tiie 
nowledge  of  the  events  which  relate  to  the  Jews,  desrrilMj  also 
not  a  few  in  relation  toother  nations;  and  thnir  SM^count  of  thcni 
is  fully  confirine.i  by  other  writers,  whose  tedtimoiiy  is  universiiljy 
Lelit*ved.  That  these  writers  «!u)uld  be  silent  on  Tnaii\  of  tlie  suhj^ct's 
Avhich  concorned  the  Jews  is  not  Hurprisin^;,  becaiirte  they  rejanied 
with  imlitr-jrenoj  tlie  interests  of  that  peculiar  race. 

Seleucus  very  soon  became  the  victim  of  that  minister's  ambition, 
whom  he  had  employed  to  execute  liis  mo:*t  unjust  and  ojipressive 
•li'-;ijrns  a'^ainst  the  Jews.  His  brother  Antiochus  was  a  hosta  v*  in 
K(»mi\  Jiein;;  most  desirous  to  see  him,  he  sent  liis  own  son  I)e- 
metriiM  to  occupy  his  place.  Durinj;  the  ahsenC'*  of  the  heirs  to 
tlie  throne,  Heliodorus  poisoned  the  kin;;,  ani  seized  the  sceptre  of 
Syria.  Thus,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  rei{;n,calleilby  Daniel  "  few 
days."  as  it  was  comparatively  a  short  reipi,  Sel-'ucus  died,  "  nei- 
tlier  in  angler  norm  battle,"  but  by  the  basest  treachery  ofhis  eonli- 
dential  minister.  His  son,  Antiochus  Kpiphanes,  by  the  aid  of 
Kumen»*3,  king  of  Pergamus,  expelled  Heliodonis,  ami  asccmle'l 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Ho  was  not  the  legitimate  hi  ir,  while 
Df'inetrins  his  brother's  son  was  alive.  JJiit  he  succeeded  in  sup- 
]il.kntiii^him  by  hisinlluence  overKumcnes,  most  probably  by  llat- 
t  -ry  and  decit,  ;»s  nredicted  by  Daniel,  xi.  21.  Perhaps  he  equalh'd 
his'trrawdlather,  -Antiochus  the  Great,  in  talent ;  but  lie  was  utterly 
destitute  of  his  oxc<'!lencns ;  and  indeed  he  owed  the  apparent 
Hfilt'odour  ofhis  reign  much  more  to  the  habitual  practice  of  deceit 
and  talsehood  than  to  wisdom  or  bravery.  He  assumed  l\\e  A\)\\vA\ai- 
tion  Epiphnnes,  thn  ]]InMrious ;  but  no  prince  morojuslAy  me.xvXevV 
the  epJtiiet  "  vJlc,"  /y  whk-h  bo  id  characterised  in  l\\c  ^vwitei\ 
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Oracles.  Antl  no  prince  has  ever  discovered  more  desHtation  of 
moral  principlf,  honourable  feeling;,  and  propriety  of  condnrt. 
Habituated  in  his  youth  to  the  cuntoms  of  the  Romans,  he  sei^mN  to 
have  derived  hin  happiness  from  imitating  the  lower  artu  of  a  dprna^ 
gofJTue,  and  the  contemptible  manners  ofa  buffoon ;  the  very  dwp* 
of  society,  with  whom  he  sometimes  mixed,  despised  him.  PerhaiM 
nothing  is  more  surprising  in  his  life,  than  that  he  should  have  b«fcn 
permitted  to  disfi^ace  the  Syrian  throne  eleven  years.  He  com* 
meuced  his  reign  about  B.C.  175 ;  and  exhausted  all  his  re- 
sources, chiefly  with  the  view  of  conc|uerinf^  Kgynt,  and  exttrpatin'; 
the  Jewish  people ;  in  both  of  which  objects  he  Mi^ally  failed. 
The  times  were  singularly  favourable  to  his  schemes  m  relation  to 
Egypt.  The  Romans,  wlio  had  assumed  the  office  of  guardianH  of 
that  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  its  prince,  Ptolemy  Fhilometor, 
were  fully  engag:ed  at  home  in  opposing  the  machinations  of  som',* 
of  the  ablest  citizens,  who  seemed  resolved  to  revolutionise  the  n*- 

1)ublic,  and  to  establish  the  lowest  form  of  democracy ;  and  all  the 
orces  which  the  nation  could  command  were  required  to  main* 
tain  and  extend  their  power  over  Greece  and  Macedon.  With  th'ir 
approbation,  the  regency  of  Kgypt  had  been  entrusted  to  Cleojiatra, 
thH  mother  of  the  young  king.  She  was  the  sister  of  Antiocha>« 
Kpiphanes,  and  had  sufAcient  influence  over  him  and  her  own 
court  to  preserve,  during  her  life,  an  apparent  harmony  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  At  her  death,  B.C.  i73,Laenens,  a  distinguinh- 
ed  noble,  was  chosen  regent,  and  Rulflras,  a  eunuch,  was  charged 
with  the  education  of  the  king.  These  stimulated  the  court  to  send 
an  embassy  to  Antiochus,  to  demand  the  restoration  of  Celo< 
Syria,  Judea,  Phenicia,  which  legitimately  belonged  to  the  dynasty 
of  Ptolemy  ;  and  which,  though  conquered  by  Antiochus  the  Great, 
yet  had  been  resigned  by  him  as  the  dowry  of  Cleopatra,  the  wife 
of  Ptolemy  Kpiphanex. 

T>i(  HM  claims  he  dinrcgarded  ;  and  having  learned  that  the  court 
of  Kgypt  was  preparing  an  armv  to  enforce  them,  he  determined 
to  invade  (hat  kingdom.  That  he  might  secure  the  peace  of  his 
dominions,  in  hiti  absence,  he  visited  these  provinces,  whoae 
inhabitants  were  fuvourine  or  suspected  to  be  favourable  to  the 
viewK  of  Ksrypt  This  feeling  chiefly  prevailed  in  Judea ;  and  it 
was  probRbly  to  prevent  the  revolt  of  the  Jews  that  he  had  deposed 
the  faithful  nigh-priest  Onian,  and  accepted  from  Jason  his  brother 
a  large  sum  for  liberty  to  take  his  place ;  for  he  was  an  apostate 
from  the  true  religion,  and  willing  to  adopt  any  measures  calculated 
to  advance  his  temporal  interest.  The  king's  confidence  in  him 
was  confirmed  by  tne  magnificent  reception  which  be  met  with 
when  he  entered  Jerusalem,  fur  the  multitude  neglected  no  means 
which  they  could  command  to  express  their  loyalty,  and  grateful 
sense  of  the  honour  conferred  on  them  by  his  condescenxion  to 
▼iiit  their  city.  He  was  not  less  diligent  to  propitiate  the  favour 
of  the  Romans  than  his  own  subjects.  To  them  he  sent  an  embassy 
with  the  usual  tribute,  and  a  present  to  the  people  of  several  golden 
vases,  as  a  token  of  the  strong  feeling  of  gratitude,  which  ne  felt 
for  the  many  favours  conferrrri  on  him  by  the  senate  and  the  citi* 
gffn/f  frhilff  he  Hojourned  at  Rome.  Hy  thus  assuming  the  cha- 
racter  of  a  prince  who  solicitously  AewteA  V\\o  yi«Uare  of  his  sob' 
JecU,  and  highly  valued  the  frienda\v\^  ol  Vi\»«\\ve%,\«vctif(»de4 
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hhoMlf  that  he  mi^ht,  without  apprcbeniiioD  of  interniil  cnn^mn- 
tions,  execute  his  echeme  of  conqufHit  And,  indeed,  for  Mirrifiiino, 
his  proceeding  were  succeMfuL  The  Egyptian  army  met  hitn  on 
the  frontiers  of  their  country,  and  were  defeated.  But  he  madv  lio 
other  usd  of  his  victory  at  this  time  than  to  iiloce  his  frontier*  on 
the  south  in  such  a  state  of  defence  as  would  check  the  utm(>>t  el* 
forts  of  Efiypt  to  recover  the  provinces,  to  which  they  laid  claim. 

The  followuig  vear  he  invsded  that  kingdom  bv  sea  and  land,  and 
completely  overthrew  the  forces  which  opposed  nim.  The  diMimu- 
lation  which  uniformly  marked  his  conauct  was  on  this  occasion 
remarkabl^r  displayed.  He  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  killed  or 
taken  captive  every  individual  of  the  arm^ ;  but  the  more  cflTectu- 
ally  tonun  his  nephew,  the  youne  kine,  mstead  of  making  use  of 
the  advantage  he  had  gained,  he  nimseif  rode  up  and  down  on  all 
sides,  and  obliged  his  soldiers  to  discontinue  the  slaughter.  This 
clemency  ^nml  him  the  hearts  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  when  he 
advanced  mto  the  country,  all  the  inhabitants  came  in  crowds  to 
pay  their  submission  to  him ;  so  that  he  soon  took  Memphis  and 
aU  the  rest  of  Egypt,  except  Alexandria,  which  alone  held  out 
agunst  him.  Philometor  was  either  taken,  or  else  surrendered 
himself  to  Antiochus,  who  set  him  at  ftdl  liberty.  After  tbis,  they 
had  but  one  table :  lived,  seemingly,* in  great  friendship ;  and,  for 
some  time,  Antiochus  affected  to  be  extremely  careful  of  the  interest 
of  the  young  king  his  nephew,  and  to  regulate  his  affairs  as  his 
guardian.  But,  when  he  had  once  possessed  himself  of  the  country, 
under  that  pretext,  he  seised  whatever  he  thought  fit,  plundered 
all  places,  and  enriched  himself,  as  well  as  his  soldiers,  with  the 
spoils  of  the  Eg]^ptians. 

The  Alexandrians  no  sooner  learned  that  Philometor  had  con- 
sented that  Antiochus  Rhould  govern  Egypt  as  he  pleased,  than  thpy 
declared  the  throne  vacant,  and  proclaimed  the  younger  brother 
king,  under  the  title  of  Ptolemy  Rvergetes  II.,  whom  history  usually 
calls  Ptolemy  Physcon,  or  tun-bellied,  for  he  became  a  glutton  and 
exceedingly  corpulent.  This  transaction  Antiochus  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  justify  his  third  invasion  of  Kgypt,  **  under  the  specioun  pre- 
tence of  restoring  the  dethroned  monarch  ;  but,  in  reality,  to  make 
himself  absolute  master  of  the  kingdom."  His  fleet  obtained  a  vic- 
tory over  that  of  the  Alexandrian,  near  Pelusium  ;  and  he  led  his 
army  unopposed  to  Alexandria,  in  order  to  besiege  it.  The  minis- 
ters of  the  recently  elected  king,  feeling  their  inability  to  prcHorvc 
the  city,  proposed  terms  of  peace,  but  these  Antiochus  rejected,  till 
ambassaoors  from  Rome  arrived;  and  even  their  interference 
would  have  been  fruitless,  had  he  not  found  the  capture  of  the  cil^^ 
a  more  difficult  task  than  he  had  imagined.  But  though  he  lib(>i- 
ated  Philometor,  and  resigned  to  him  his  kingdom,  tie  retained 
Pi-lusium,  its  key  on  the  north,  by  which  means  he  could  instantly 
enter  Egypt,  when  circumstances  were  more  auspicious. 

The  character  of  Philometor  appeared  transformed  on  his  resto- 
ration to  his  throne.  Adversity  had  awakened  his  dormant  capa- 
cities. Eulfeus,  the  eunuch  eutrusted  with  his  education,  had,  in 
order  that  he  might  retain  the  supreme  power  of  the  nation,  studi- 
ously kept  him  in  profound  ignorance  of  every  subject  ol  \tiv\)QiTl- 
ance,  and  had  cherished  in  him  bis  /latural  indolence  and  acc^u\x«^ 
taste  for  luxncr  trnd pleasure,  that  he  might  remun  tot&W^  diM^joA^ 
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liflnd  for  bairineM.    Id  tbo  proipect  of  the  battle,  on  which  the  dee- 
tiny  of  h'lH  kingdom  unemea  aiupcnded,  he  earefaUy  ihanned  erety 
plac(!  of  (lanf(ffr ;  and  aftcnrardii  HubmittHd,  in  the  noont  tA^^ct  man* 
ni;r,  to  the  will  of  the  r\cU)T.    When,  however,  he  wan  retttored  to 
liberty,  ho  epeedily  dieplayed  tlte  wiedom  and  enerKT,  which  are  the 
ornanxmts  of  royalty.   Ho  clearly  perceived  the  ambitione  de^^  of 
Antiochun.  indicated  by  hie  keeping  poeeeiMiion  of  Pelueiam.  and 
he  reMolvud  to  frustrate  them.    In  order  to  this,  by  the  nnediatton  of 
his  RiHtfr,  ho  prevailed  on  hiti  brother  to  afcree  to  mie  the  kingdom 
conjointly ;  and  to  apply  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  assistance 
to  defend  Kcrypt  a^^ainst  the  power  of  Syria.     la  the  meantime, 
Antiochus.  the  instant  that  he  heard  of^the  reconciliation  of  the 
brothers,  aetermined  to  employ  hie  whole  force  against  them.   The 
cooHummate  hypocrite  discovered  that  his  varied  and  numerous  arts 
of  deception  had  failed  to  conceal  his  ambition— the  fruise  of  afTec- 
tion  for  his  eldest  nephew,  and  extreme  concern  for  the  happiness 
of  Kfrypt,  was  visible  to  all — he  therefore  cast  it  aside  as  a  useless  robe, 
and  proclaimed  himnelf  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  yonng  princes 
and  their  subjects.    He  ordered  his  fleet  to  proceed  to  Cyprus,  to 
protect  that  une  island,  which  he  had  wrested  from  Rfrypt ;  and  led 
a  mighty  army  into  tlie  centre  of  that  kinffdom.     He  subjufirated  all 
the  regions  on  the  line  of  his  march  to  Blemphis,  and  in  that  city 
he  received  the  submission  of  almr>st  all  other  parts  of  Kgypt ;  and 
he  had  onlv  to  obtain  po<Mcsiiion  of  Alexandria  to  become  absolute 
matter  of  the  whole  country.    He  hasted  to  besiege  that  (nreat  dty ; 
but  when  his  army  had  reacaed  within  a  mile  of  it,  his  proi^'eiMi  wss 
arretted  by  amhaHsadors  from  Rome.  Frobablv  he  would  haveb<*en 
slightly  moved  by  their  presence,  had  he  not  been  Just  informal  of 
the  triumnh  of  the  Romans  in  Maeedon.    Thif  news  utterly  pros* 
trated  all  his  hopes ;  for  he  was  fullv  convinced  that  henceforward 
no  power  remained  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  the  attainment  of 
the   summit  of  their  wishes,— the  unlimited  sovereif^ty  of  the 
Grecian  empire.    That  he  might,  if  possible,  avert  their  venjreanoe, 
he  quickly  followed  the  impulse  of  his  nature,  and  aSHumed  the 
form  of  the  serpent.    One  of  the  ambassadors,  Popilius,  was  an  old 
friend.    Apparently  transported  with  Joy  at  bis  presence,  he  opened 
hi*  arms  to  embrace  him.    The  proud  Roman  drew  back,  and  in* 
quired,  *'  whether  he  approached  as  an  enemy  ora  friend  of  Rome, 
lie  then  gave  him  the  decree  of  the  senate  ;  bade  him  read  it  over, 
and  return  him  an  immediate  answer.    Antiochus,  after  perusing 
it,  naid  that  he  would  examine  the  contents  of  it  with  hie  friends, 
and  fpyrn  his  answer  in  a  short  time.     Popilius,  enraf^ed  at  the  king 
for  talking  of  delays,  drew,  with  the  wand  he  held  m  his  hand,  a 
circle  nnind  Antiochus,  and  then  raising  his  voice,  *  Answer,*  says 
he,  *  the  senate,  before  you  stir  out  of  that  circle.'    The  kinfr*  quite 
cr>nfounded  at  so  haughty  an  order,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  re- 
plied,  that  he  would  act  according  to  the  desire  of  the  senate.     Po* 
piliuM  then  received  his  civilities ;  and  behaved  after  in  all  respM;ts 
us  an  old  friend.    How  eflectual  was  this  blunt  loftiness  of  senti* 
ments  and  rxpression '.   The  Roman,  with  a  few  words,  strike* 
terror  inin  the  king  of  Syria,  and  saves  the  king  of  Egypt."    The 
bamneuM  ofmitul  and  dissimulation  of  manner  which  characterised 


AtUiochtiM  Kpipbanes  were  al'iU  mota  cotva^lcuous  in  the 

which  ho  c'c»/nnilMiuncd  \i\*  ftmbwwAota  ViVrfm*  Va  va.Tvwittoe  to 
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tha  Moate ;  the  import  of  it  wan,  **  That  the  i>eac8  which  the  innate 
bad  been  pleased  to  grant  their  ■(>vertif;n,  appeared  to  liim  morn 
glorious  than  the  moKt  itplendid  conqnetits ;  and  that  he  hud  (>t)i-\  ••ii 
the  commands  of  the  Roman  ambassadors,  as  strictly  as  if  tin  v 
had  been  sent  from  the  ^rods."  If  we  carefully  ccmipare  thin  *>•.:<'. 
dnct  reriew  of  the  political  events  of  Aiitiuchus  the  vile,  with  I..m 
character  ponrtrayed  by  Daniel,  we  shall  perct'ive  th<>  meaning  <■{ 
the  prophetic  word  fally  developed,  and  its  truth  strontily  conlinui'tl. 
It  is  proper  to  recollect  in  stadVlng  this  prctliction,  that  Chittim  in 
ascertained  to  denote  all  the  European  countrit>s  on  the  Mi'diti-r* 
ean,  and  the  Asiatic  and  Grecian  ixlunds  and  rfpons  known  to  tlii* 
Jews.  The  prophet, four ounturies  before  Autiuuhus,  thus  (ietniinliM 
deeds:  **In  his  estate  shall  stand  up  a  rile  person,  to  whom  they  Hhall 
not  give  the  honourof  the  kingdom ;  but  ne  shall  come  in  peai-c»bly, 
and  obtain  the  kingdom  by  flatteries.  And  with  the  arms  of  afliHKi 
sliall  they  be  overflown  from  before  him,  and  shall  bt*  bnikcn ;  yt':i, 
also  the  prince  of  the  covenant.  And  after  the  league  nmdc  vkiih 
him  he  uiall  work  deceitfully ;  for  he  shall  coue  up,  and  bhuU  In- 
come strong  with  a  small  people.  He  sliall  enter  t>cacf  nbly  (>vi>n 
upon  the  Attest  places  of  tne  province  ;  and  he  shall  do  that  which 
his  fathers  have  not  done,  nor  his  fitthers'  fathers  ;  he  shall  ncatter 
amoni^  them  the  prey,  and  spoil,  and  riches ;  yea,  and  he  shall  fore- 
cast his  devices  against  the  strong- holdii,  even  for  a  time.  And  ho 
shall  stir  up  his  power  and  his  cooraee  against  the  king  of  the  south 
with  a  great  army ;  and  the  king  of  the  south  shall  be  stirred  up  to 
battle  with  a  very  great  and  mighty  armj;  but  he  shall  not  stand, 
for  they  shall  forenst  devices  against  him.  Tea,  they  that  feed  of 
the  portion  of  his  meat  shall  destroy  him,  and  his  arm)r  shall  over- 
flow ;  and  many  shall  fall  down  slain.  And  both  these  kinds'  honrts 
shall  be  to  do  mischief,  and  they  shall  speak  lies  at  one  taLli.' ;  hut 
it  shall  not  prosper,  for  yet  the  end  shall  be  at  the  timt;  nppoiiitiMl. 
Then  shall  he  return  unto  hii  land  with  great  riches ;  and  his  h«-.irt 
shall  be  against  the  holy  covenant ;  and  he  shall  do  ('xploits,  iind 
return  to  his  own  land.  At  the  time  appointed  he  shall  rtiiurn,  iuid 
coiue  toward  the  south  ;  but  it  shall  not  be  as  the  fornx^r,  or  <is  tlu; 
latter.  For  the  ships  ot  Chittim  shall  come  agaiunt  him  ;  thort'lbre 
he  shall  be  grieved,  aud  return,  and  have  indignation  a<rainst  (he 
holy  covenant;  so  shall  ho  do ;  ho  shall  even  return,  and  havo 
iottUigcuce  with  them  that  forsake  the  holy  co\L>iiunt."  1  he 
flagrant  injustice,  cruelty,  aud  savage  barbarity  oi  Antiochus 
in  relation  to  the  chosen  race,  come  next  to  be  coDsiJurod. 


CHAFTEB  XYII. 

BXION  OF  ANTIOCnrS  EPIPUANES,  CONTINUED. 

The  hungry  and  enraged  lion,  which  miphty  htint.-r.s  have  (lri\ri 
from  his  prey,  ponuces  on  the  first  ftM ble  animal  that  iiiC't  i  U\\u \ 
his  flight    Thus  Antiochus,  nnspi'Tuiad  to  find  one  dV  t\\*?  T\r\\< 
and  most  np)*tndid  erotraa  of  the  world  Kuddenly  torn  ff(nu  \\\\t\ 
arnrit^  ia  Judea,  sought  to  gaUtte  It  h  tliirat  lor  blood  \>s  v\evo\) 
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thft  Jawinh  people.  That  theee  were  ooder  the  epecia]  ears  of  Jeho- 
vah, at  tlieirvupreme  Kiof^,  had  been  often  aud  plainly  proclaimed 
bjT  MoH«ii  and  the  pruphetn,  and  had  been  repcatedU  demonntrat^l  by 
hM  miraculouN  interpoaitionn  on  their  behalf.  The  avowed  object, 
however,  of  the  Divine  care  of  Uracl,  it  miut  not  be  forgotten,  waa 
Dot  only  tbnir  eafety,  but  aUo  their  diaciplinc,  to  form  them  Auitabla 
(natrumentH  throui^h  whom  the  eupremaey  and  infinite  perfection* 
of  Deity  mif^ht  be  manifeatad  to  all  nation*.  Accordingly,  they 
were  seen,  in  every  age,  Nignally  bleeaed  with  reet,  prof  pcrity,  and 
honour,  when,  aa  a  community,  they  were  faithful  and  obedient  to 
their  Divine  Sovereign ;  aud  not  lee*  wonderfully  puniahed  with 
anarchy,  degradation,  and  diigrace,  when  they  contemned  hi* 
authority,  renounced  hi*  government,  and  neglected  hi*  imtitute*. 
Jehovah  governed  them  according  to  Juftiee.  Thin  principle  of 
hie  adminiNtration  waa  etrikingly  illnetrated  and  catabliahed  in  the 
hintory  of  the  Jews  during  the  age  of  Antiochue  Bpiphanei.  To 
the  Grecian  princee  in  Syria, andetill  more  to  tliow  to  Egypt,  they 
were  indebted  for  many  and  groat  favours :  and  how  eenaible  they 
were  of  tiiem  they  proved  br  untainted  loyalty,  humble  Bubmi«don, 
and  meek  and  oatient  endurance  of  many  unprovoked  evila,  in* 
flicted  on  them  ny  some  of  the  governors  of  the  adjacent  provinces. 
The  intelligence,  fidelity,  bravery,  and  temperance  of  tnoee  Jews 
who  served  in  the  armies  of  those  conquerors,  raised  their  nation 
high  in  the  estimation  of  the  Greeks,  ''specially^  it  would  seem,  of 
the  Lacedemonians,  who,  notwithstanding  of  their  excessive  nation- 
al pride,  were,  if  we  credit  Joseph  us,  extremely  desirou<t  of  claiming 
kindred  with  them.  For  the  historian  presents  us  with  a  copy  of 
an  epistle  addressed  by  Areus,  king  of  RAacedon,  to  one  of  the  rji;{h- 
priests,  named  Quia* ;  it  runs  thus :  "We  have  met  with  a  certain 
writing,  whereby  we  have  discovered  that  both  the  Jews  and  the 
Lacedemonians  are  of  one  stock,  and  are  derived  from  the  kindred 
of  Abraham.  It  is  but  Just,  therefore,  that  you,  who  arc  our  breth> 
ren,  should  send  to  us  about  any  of  your  concerns  as  you  please. 
We  will  also  do  the  same  thing,  and  e»teem  your  concerns  as  our 
own ;  and  will  look  upon  our  concerns  as  in  common  with  yoors. 
Demotelei,  who  brings  yon  this  letter,  will  bring  your  anxwer  back 
to  us.  This  letter  is  four-square ;  and  the  seal  is  an  eagla,  with  a 
drairon  in  his  claws." 

Though  the  friendly  intercourse,  long  cherished  between  the 

Jews  and  the  Greeks,  was  doubtless  in  many  respects  advantageous 

tii  both^  its  reiultn  were  ultimately  most  disastrous  to  the  former. 

Perversion  of  heart,  in  r»;lation  to  Ood  and  hit  moat  holy,  just,  and 

good  law,  prevailed  amoni;  thcni,  in  every  successive  generation  ; 

and  a  greater  or  lesser  ntmiher  were  ulwayit  esNily  seduced  from 

truth,  justice,  and  purity,  by  the  aliens  with  whom  they  associat^iL 

ThJN  npostacy  as«tumed  tnnl<irm  of  idolatry,  when  that  fnarful  plague 

wan  the  chief  agent  employed  by  Satan  to  destroy  the  human  rue^. 

The  vitality  of  this  loathitome  Dody  had,  as  we  have  seen,  IohI  iti 

vigour,  and  was  gradually,  although  slowly  waating  away,  from 

mfMiit  fhe  time  of  the  nnitoratioi)  of  the  Jews  fh>m  liabylon,  and 

tJw  mpitfinruneti  of  a  corninon'sense  philosophy  in  Greece.     But 

HtttMNf  lertilti  in  dftvicos  to  work  w\ckMTV««a,  loon  called  into  life  an 

ugtfncy  m'urcaly  ioaa  pow«rfu\,  \»y  ■\\i»\v\s\.Vv>f^  %xv\  v\v\\v*trv,  and 

/M0cwmtjoa,  to  pervert  the  mind  wx^  ^^tustt^\«M\^i^^>swsew 
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rftiUlate  of  tiM  dABlingr  and  omfoandiog  influpnc*^  of  Mola 
This  agenej  eonnsted  principal) j  in  the  speculative  i>hiiu40p)ij 
tile  GreekM,  which  amnM>d  the  redrctive  part  of  tli<>  cmniiiuii 
and  the  vaatapparatua  which  rulers  had  constructevl  to  iiu;)piy  i> 
i  mra  to  the  ▼oiatilet  inconsiderate,  and  sensual  inultitude  'uf 

I  yoang  and  old,  the  rich  and  poor,  the  proud  citiz.'u  ami  ah 

V  slava.    Theae  powers  captirated  not  a  few  of  tlie  Jews.    I*rid' 

intellect  induced  a  few  to  admire  and  cultivate  tlie  wiaiiorn  of 
Greeks.    These  fell  Tictims  to  infidelity.    The  hhows  and  j^anii^ 
Greece  pleased  a  more  nnmerouM  daas ;  and  hoth  treated  with  tie 
theaacKd  laws,  and  simple  and  innocent  habits,  mauui-rs,  aud  < 
toms  of  their  own  people.    The  ardent  wish  of  their  heart  vi 
**  no  God."   The  fear  of  their  Cathers  was  not  befure  their  eyes. 
tiM  Tain  reasoning  of  the  wise,  and  the  levity  and  niadnes8  of 
fooliah,  moral  diiwaoo  and  death  were  widely  spread  aniou{; 
oommnnity.    Had  not  this  been  the  melancholy  state  of  the  J< 
Sn  the  reign  of  the  hi^-priest  Onias  III.  it  appears  uuaccouiita 
that  this  upright  and  iioiy  priest  should  have  bren  supplauted 
Jason,  without  producing  great  commotion  in  Jerusalem. 

Jesus,  who  assumed  the  Greek  name  Jason,  to  express  hxa  \ 
dilection  for  the  Gredau  manners,  or  to  please  ili>>  party  of 
Jews  who  lealonsly  imitated  the  Greeks,  was  a  brother  of  On 
bat  a  complete  apostato  from  the  true  reli^on,  u\u\  preparet 
adopt  any  form  ot  worship  prescribed  by  Autiochiw— a  prince  v 
may  be  ranked  first  among  the  maiiv  whose  lived  exhibit  bn 
■ensoality  and  barbarity,  eomhined  with  enthusiastic  s«>al  for  idoli 
uid  saperstition.  Jason  aspired  to  the  highest  eccieAiastic  ofl 
doubtless  because  of  the  poUtical  powor,  and  opportunity  to  acqi 
riches  which  were  attached  to  it,  in  his  nation.  I'he  Iii^h-pr 
was  also  the  civil  governor, — a  privilege  which,  we  have  toriix 
observed,  was  generally  granteo  the  Jews  as  a  token  of  spe 
favour  by  their  conquerors.  This  officer,  it  seems,  wad  also  autl 
ised  to  confer  on  any  Jew  the  right  of  a  citizen  of  Antioch, 
celebrated  metropolis  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  ;  and  the  firantini 
this  right  procured  him  many  friends.  The  actions  of  Jasou,  c 
iiig  the  brief  period  which  he  held  the  high- priest's  <  fhce,  v 
strongly  marked  with  the  highest  degree  of  profuuenoss  and  ] 
fligacy.  To  convey  an  idea  of  his  intidelity,  no  language,  w.- 1 
ceive,  would  be  more  appropriate  than  tliat  used  by  the  autlio 
the  Second  Book  of  the  Maccabeea,  who  thus  writi'S  :  *'  Alter 
death  of  Seleucus,  when  Antiochus,  called  Epiphane'^,  took 
kingdom,  Jason  the  brother  of  Onias  laboured  under  hand  tc 
hif;h-priest,  promising  unto  the  king,  by  intercession,  threo  hunc 
aud  threescore  talents  of  silver,  and  of  another  revenue  ei;: 
talents :  bewdes  this,  he  promised  to  assign  an  Iiundri;(l  and  i 
more,  if  he  might  have  licence  to  set  him  up  a  place  for  exerc 
and  for  the  training  up  of  youth  in  the  fashions  ot  the  heathen. 
to  write  them  of  Jerusalem  by  the  name  of  Autiochians.  W'l 
when  the  king  had  granted,  :uid  he  had  gotten  into  his  hand 
rule,  he  forthwith  brought  his  own  nation  to  the  Greekish  fash 
And  the  royal  privileges  granted  of  special  favour  to  lUc  3v\\' 
the  means  of  John  the  frnther  of  iiiipoleinus,  who  wuiit  cvxivVeAa 
to  Home  hr  »naitr  and  aid,  be  took  away  ;  and  o\iU\uc  Aons 
^erawentf  n-Aich  were  uccording  to  tho  law,  he  biou&\v\.  u 
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coNtonif  againtt  the  law :  for  he  hailt  gladlj  ft  plaee  of  exertke 
vntittT  the  tower  itself,  and  brought  the  chief  yoxmg  men  onder  his 
•ubjfctioD.  and  made  them  wear  a  hat.  Now  wich  waa  the  height 
of  Greek  faahions,  and  increase  of  heathenish  manneni,  through 
the  exceeding  profaneness  of  Jason,  that  ungodly  wretch,  and  no 
high  priest,  that  the  priests  bad  no  courage  to  serve  any  more  at 
the  altar ;  but  despising  the  temple,  and  neglecting  the  sacrifices, 
hastened  to  be  partakers  of  the  unlawful  allowance  in  the  place  of 
exerciiw,  after  tfie  i^ame  of  discus  called  them  forth  ;  not  setting  by 
the  honours  of  their  fathers,  but  liking  the  glory  of  the  Grecians 
best  of  all.  By  reason  whereof  sore  cal«nity  came  upon  them :  for 
they  had  them  to  be  their  enemies  and  avengers,  whose  custom 
they  followed  so  earnestly,  and  unto  whom  they  dedred  to  be  like 
in  all  things.  For  it  is  not  a  light  thing  to  do  wickedlv  against  the 
laws  of  God :  but  the  time  following  shall  declare  these  things. 
Now,  when  the  game  that  was  used  everjr  fifth  year  was  kept  at 
Tynis,  the  king  being  present,  this  ungracious  Jason  sent  special 
messengers  from  Jerusalem,  who  were  Antiochians,  to  carry  three 
hundred  drachms  of  silver  to  the  sacrifice  of  Hercules,  which  even 
the  bearers  thereof  thought  fit  not  to  bestow  upon  the  sacrifice, 
because  it  wax  not  convenient,  but  to  be  reserved  for  other  charges. 
This  money  then,  in  regard  of  the  sender,  was  appointed  to  Her* 
culeH'  sacrifice ;  but  becauxe  of  the  bearers  thereof,  it  was  employed 
to  tiie  making  of  galleys.'^  Jason  was  rewarded  according  to  his 
workx;  his  own  traniigression  was  recalled  by  his  &I1.  Josephus 
f'yn  that  Menelaijs,  wlio  tn  acheroosly  procured  his  deposition,  and 
ohfttinnd  his  dignitv,  was  his  own  brotiier,  whose  proper  name  was 
OiiiHM,  but  exchanged  by  him  for  a  Greek  name.  But  the  writer  of 
the  Maccabees  says  that  he  was  the  son  of  Simon  the  Benjamite, 
the  wicked  governor  of  the  tennple,  whom  we  had  occasion  to  men> 
tion  in  a  former  page.  And  if  so,  it  more  than  accounts  for  the 
iniiif^nation  of  the  Jews  at  his  instalment ;  for  what  presumptuous 
wickedncHH  was  his,  to  assume  an  office  exclusively  limited  by 
Jehovah  Ut  the  family  of  Aaron  ?  The  man,  however,  who  could 
violate  the  temple,  and  shed  the  blood  of  the  only  legitimate  high* 
prieHt  of  Jehovah,  as  he  did,  was  not  likely  to  be  moved  from  bis 
purfiose,  or  frustrated  in  his  plans,  by  scruples  of  conscience  on 
any  Divine  subject.  Bent  by  Jason  to  Antioch  to  deliver  the  first 
annual  tribute  due,  he  thus  proceeded :  "  Being  brought  into  the 
presence  of  the  king,  when  he  ha^l  magnified  him  for  the  glorious 
AfilM-arance  of  his  power,  got  the  priesthood  to  himself,  ofiering 
more  than  Jasrjn  by  three  hundred  talents  of  silver.  So  he  came 
with  the  king's  mandate,  bringing  nothing  worthy  the  high  prioMt- 
lK>od,  but  having  the  fury  of  a  cruel  tyrant,  and  the  rage  of  a  savage 
beast.  Then  Jason,  who  had  und'>rmined  his  own  brother,  being 
undermined  hy  another,  was  compelled  to  flee  into  the  country  of 
(he  Ammonitex.  So  Menelaus  got  the  principality :  but  as  for  the 
money  that  he  promised  unto  the  king,  he  took  no  good  order  for 
it,  albeit  Sosfratus  the  rulpr  of  the  castle  required  it:  for  unto  him 
appertained  the  gathering  of  the  customs.  Wherefore  they  were 
luff/i  ealh'd  bt-fore  the  king.  Now  Menelaus  left  his  brother  Lysi- 
mavhun  iu  hi*  aifzA  '\n  tlie  priesthood ;  atvA  VAilratus  left  Crates, 
»-//<?  waa  ffovcrrwr  of  th«  Cyprittiis.  YI\\\\«^«»«  Wvu^^exv  in 
^o/a^,  tbeyof  T«raac  and  MaUom  maAit  VDiQn«fiXVoi!x^'WM»K'a»r) 
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mre  fn^an  to  tilie  king'*  ooncobine,  caMeii  Antioehit.  Then  came 
the  king  in  all  haate  to  appeaae  matteni.  leaviof;  Androuicuii,  a 
maa  in  aathority,  for  his  d^atj.  Now  Menelauri,  ■uppfiMui;  that 
he  had  gotten  a  eonvenient  time,  stole  certain  vM-ieU  of  pild  out  of 
the  temple,  and  gave  some  of  them  to  Andronicuo,  and  some  )ie 
•old  into  Tyros,  and  the  cities  ronnd  about  Which  when  Onhi^ 
knew  a(  a  surety,  he  reproved  him,  and  withdrew  bimself  into  a 
saoetnary  at  Daphne,  that  lieth  -by  Antiochia.  Wherefore  Mene- 
laos,  taking  Andronieos  apart,  prayed  him  to  get  Onias  into  Ij is 
hands  ;  who  beine  pMwuuled  thereunto,  and  coming  to  Onias  in 
deceit,  gave  him  his  right  hand  with  o^hs ;  and  though  he  were 
suspected  by  him,  yet  persuaded  he  him  to  come  forth  of  the 
sanctuary  :  whom  forthwith  he  shut  up  without  regard  of  justice. 
Fm  the  which  cause  not  only  the  Jews,  but  many  also  of  other 
nationa,  took  great  indignation,  and  were  much  grieved  for  the  un« 
just  murder  of  the  man.  And  when  the  king  was  come  agun  from 
the  places  about  Cilieia,  title  Jews  that  were  in  the  ei^,  and  certain 
of  the  Oreeks  that  abhcHrred  the  bet  also,  complained  because  Onias 
was  slain  without  cause.  Therefore  Antiochua  was  heartily  sorry, 
snd  moved  to  pity,  and  wept,  because  of  the  sober  and  modest 
behaviour  of  him  ibat  was  dead.  And  being  kindled  with  anger, 
forthwiUi  he  took  away  Andronicus*  purple,  and  rent  off  his  clothes, 
and  leading  him  through  the  whole  city  unto  that  very  place  where 
he  had  committed  impiety  against  Oniao,  there  slew  he  the  cuned 
murderer.  Thus  the  Lord  rewarded  him  his  punishment,  as  he 
deaenred.  Now,  when  many  sacrileges  had  been  committed  in  the 
city  by  Lysimachus  with  the  consent  of  Menelaus,  and  the  bruit 
thereof  was  spread  abroad,  the  multitude  gathered  themselves  to- 
gether against  Lysimachus,  many  vessels  of  gnld  being  already 
carried  away.  Whereupon  the  common  people  riiiin;^,  and  beinr; 
filled  with  rage,  Lysimachus  armed  about  three  thousand  men,  and 
began  first  to  offer  violence ;  one  Auranus  being  the  Iea<ier,  a  man 
far  gone  in  years,  and  no  less  in  folly.  They  then  Heeint;  the  at- 
tempt of  Lysimacua,  some  of  them  caught  stones,  some  clubs,  otIier>i 
taking  handfuls  of  dust,  that  was  next  m  hand,  cast  them  altogether 
upon  Lysimachus,  and  those  that  set  upon  them.  Thus  many  of 
them  they  wounded,  and  some  they  struck  to  the  ground,  and'  all 
of  them  they  forced  toffee:  but  as  for  the  church- robber  himself, 
him  they  Idlled  beside  Uie  treasury.  Of  these  matters  therei'oro 
there  was  an  accusation  laid  against  Menelaus.  Now,  when  the 
king  came  to  Tyrus,  three  men  that  were  sent  from  the  senate 
pleaded  the  cause  before  him  :  But  Menelaus,  being  now  convicted, 
promised  Ptolemee,  the  son  of  Dorymenes,  to  give  him  much 
money,  if  he  would  pacify  the  king  toward  him.  Whereupon 
I'toletnee,  taking  the  king  aside  into  a  certain  gallery,  as  it  were  to 
take  th(*  air,  brought  him  to  be  pf  another  nund  :  msomuch  that 
lie  discharged  Mcuclaus  from  the  accusations,  who,  notwith.ttand- 
ing,  v^-as  cause  of  all  the  mischief:  and  those  poor  men.  who,  if 
thf  y  had  told  their  cause,  yea,  before  the  Scythians,  should  have 
been  judged  innocent,  them  he  condemned  to  death.  Thus  they 
that  followed  the  matter  for  the  city,  and  for  the  people,  and  U>t 
Uie  holy  veasel.<4,  did  soon  sufier  uujuat  punishment.  N\\vv>.TcU>TOi 
even  thev  of  Trraa,  moved  with  hatred  of  that  wicked  deed,  csivw  V 
thfui  to  be  bouuunbly  buried.    An^  so,  through  the  covetousTxe** 
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of  them  that  were  of  power.  Meoelaut  remained  atill  fn  atithoritj, 
iicreaMing  in  nialicf,  and  being  a  fcreat  traiU^r  to  the  dtizeni." 

Thin  unvarniHliHii  narrative  atU'Hta  that  many  JewN,  of  all  ranka, 
bad  fearfully  declined  from  the  true  reli|ipon,  and  that  not  a  few  of 
the  priectii  were  complete  apoetatea.  Similar  ia  the  testimony  of 
the  author  of  the  Kirat  Book  of  Maceabeea,  whose  authority  etanda 
higher  than  that  of  the  writer  of  the  Second  Book.  Tbua,  epeakinK 
of  the  timea  of  Autiochua  Kpiphanes,  he  remarks,  that  certain 
**  wicked  men  of  larael  persuaded  many,  aavinfi^,  let  us  go  and  make 
a  covenant  with  the  heathen  that  are  round  about  us ;  for  since  we 
departed  from  them  we  have  had  much  sorrow.    So  this  device 

E leased  them  well  Then  certain  of  the  people  were  ao  forward 
erein,  that  they  went  to  the  kinfic*  who  fi^re  them  licence  to  do 
after  the  ordinances  of  the  heathen :  whereupon  ther  built  a  place 
of  exercise  at  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  heatneo . 
and  made  thenoselves  uncircumcised,  and  forsook  the  holy  covenant, 
and  joined  thentselves  to  the  heathen,  and  were  sold  to  do  mischief." 
As  the  Israelites  were  uniformly  prosperous  in  those  seasons  that 
the  community  believed  God  and  his  prophets,  so  tliey  were 
brought  into  iteep  adversity  ererv  time  that  tiiey  allied  themselvmi 
to  the  heathen,  and  conrormea  to  their  conduct,  manners,  and 
customs.  Their  standard  of  morals  was  always  higher  than  that  of 
any  other  nation  ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that,  as  a  na- 
tion, they  ever  equalled  their  neighbours  in  the  degeneracy  of  thdr 
conduct,  and  the  impurity  of  their  superstitions.  Nt-vertheleai, 
while  Jehovah  endured  witn  much  longsuflering  the  heathen,  he 
never  failed  to  punish  his  choxen  people.  He  bad  peculiarly  fa- 
voured and  honoured  them ;  and,  consequently,  their  degeneracy 
WAS,  in  the  same  proportion,  criminal  and  inexcusable  ;  and  the 
claims  ofjuMtice  demanded  that  they  khould  be  signally  pnnish<^. 
And  of  tliJK  they  had  been  often  solemnly  warned.  I'he principle  of 
the  Divine  'administration,  in  relation  to  Israel,  Jehovah  thn*  states: 
**  You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  earth,  therefore  will  I  punish 
yon  for  your  iniquities."  It  is  therefore  manifest,  that  when  the 
Jews  conformed  either  to  the  infidel  or  idolatrous  Greeks,  Jehovah, 
ihcir  Supreme  Sovereign,  would  Hpcedilv  and  publicly  vindicate  the 
holiness  of  liiH  laws  and  the  rectitude  of  his  government,  by  inflict- 
ing  on  them  such  punishment  us  would  fix  on  them  the  eye*  of  all 
nations.  I'he  suflerings  of  tlie  Jews  were  designed  to  otirrect  and 
restore,  and  not  to  consume  and  utt«rl;|r  destroy  them.  In  this  liifht 
lliey  Mre  represented  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures;  and  one  is  pleaMeiJ 
to  fiiid  the  dreadful  persecutions  of  the  Jews,  bv  Antunrhus,  oymi- 
ten) plated  in  the  same  light  by  the  author  of  the  !4cond  Book  of  the 
Miiccubeits:  **  Now,  I  beHi>ech  those  that  read  ttiis  book,  that  they 
he  not  discduraged  for  th<'se  calamities,  but  that  they  judge  tliose 
puniitlinients  not  to  he  for  d<*Htniction,  but  for  a  chastening  of  oar 
nation.  For  it  is  a  token  of  his  (creat  go^idneiM,  when  wicked  doers 
are  not  suffered  any  long  time,  but  forthwith  punished.  For  not  as 
with  other  nation*,  whom  the  Lord  patiently  forbeareth  to  pnnish, 
an  thny  be  come  to  the  fulnexs  of  their  sins,  mt  dealeth  he  with  us; 
Iiffit  tUntf  fM;ing  come  to  t\u'  \t«\v;\\Vof«m«  afterwards  tie  should  take 
v**nfifanctt  of u».  And  th«»T«*\oT«\\«  www vjV^wXxwutXH his  mvrey  from 
M«;  Hnd  tljougli  h0  pun'mVi  w*\t\va.«\N«T»\VJ%>|v\^s3lCci\\^w^««Wske 
/*/*  piiopl:  But  \»t  this  vc  \»no  «vj^«a\»  Vit  %x*wi»»(,>MMi^^ 
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Tbcnigh  we  have  little  evidence  that  Qod  eontinoed,  after  the  re- 
demption of  Israel  from  Babylon,  to  rise  earlj,  and  instruct,  reprove, 
and  admonish  them,  by  inspired  men,  yet  we  have  seen  traces  of  hu- 
pemataral  means  adapted  to  the  same  end,  after  that  period.  And  if 
we  credit  the  writer  wnose  words  we  have  Just  quoted,  marvelloufl 
s^ns  in  the  heavens  exeeedinj|:Iy  alarmed  the  Jews,  a  short  period 
preceding  the  frightful  calamitios  that  fell  on  them.  "  About  tli(* 
same  time  Antiodms  prepared  his  second  vovage  into  Egypt :  and 
then  it  happened,  that  through  all  the  city,  for  the  space  almost  of 
forty  days,  there  were  seen  horaemen  nmning  in  the  air,  in  cloth 
of  gold,  and  armed  with  lances,  like  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  troops 
of  horsemen  in  array,  enoountering'and  running  one  against  another, 
with  shaking  of  shields,  and  multitude  of  pikes,  and  drawing  of 
swords,  and  casting  of  dbrts,  and  glittering  of  golden  ornaments, 
and  harness  of  all  sorts.  Wherefore  erery  man  prayed  that  that 
qyjMurition  might  torn  to  good." 

The  history  of  the  Jews  of  this  age  affords  ample  evidence  that 
muiy  of  them  remained  imliBigned  and  fiuthfnl  worshippers  of  the 
God  of  their  fathers.  These  must  have  been  intensely  ^eved  by 
the  conduct  of  Antiocbus,  especially  1^  his  daring  impiety  in  dis- 
poaing  of  the  sacred  office  of  the  higfa'foiest  Ana  of  their  disaffec- 
tion be  could  not  be  ignorant,  and  it  would  naturally  incline  him 
to  snq>ect  the  Icoralty  of  die  whole  nation ;  for  men  truly  religious, 
however  much  cusliked  or  even  hated,  are  i^ways  dreaded  by  the 
wicked,  on  account  of  the  inflnenee  which  they  are  always  known 
to  have  over  all  who  are  not  completely  depraved.  Hence  he 
leadilv  believed  the  &lse  report  that  the  Jews  had  been  transported 
with  loy  wh«i  the  vague  rumour  nached  them  of  his  having  been 
killedi  in  E^ypt.  He  had  never  loved  them ;  and  from  this  time  he 
became  their  undisguised  and  unrelentinf:  enemy.  His  determina- 
tion to  make  them  feel  his  vengeance  wau  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  thev  had  declined  to  maintain  in  his  ofTice  Menelaus,  whom  he 
had  maae  high-priest. 

During  the  king's  second  invasion  of  Egypt,  Jason  had  suddenly 
assaulted  Jerusatem  and  compelled  Menelaus  to  retire  into  the 
citadel.  The  thousand  who  accompanied  him,  joined  by  his  parti- 
cans  in  the  city,  slaughtered  all  who  opposed  them.  His  triumph, 
however,  was  short,  for  he  fled  as  soon  as  he  learned  that  Antiochus 
was  on  his  way  ft-om  Egypt.  Concluding  from  the  exaggerated  re- 
port of  this  insurrection,  that  the  Jews  had  cast  off  his  ^oke,  the 
revengeful  king  advanced  to  Jerusalem ;  and,  after  meeting  some 
resistance,  captured  the  city,  probably  by  the  treachery  of  the  party 
of  Menelaus,  who,  we  know,  continued  to  possess  his  favour.  On 
entering  it,  *'  he  commanded  his  soldiers  not  to  spare  such  as  they 
met,  and  to  slay  such  as  wen  tup  upon  the  houses.  Thus  there  was 
killing  of  young  and  old,  making  away  of  men,  women,  and  child- 
ren, slaying  of  virgins  and  infants.  And  there  were  destroyed,  with- 
in the  space  of  three  whole  days,  fourscore  thousand,  whereof  forty 
thousand  were  slain  in  the  conflict ;  and  no  fewer  sold  than  slain. 
Yet  was  he  not  content  with  this,  but  presumed  to  go  into  the  most 
holv  temple  of  all  the  world,  Menelaus,  that  traitor  \o  t\\e  \«c^N«, 
anci  to  his  own  covnttr,  being  l}iB  guide :  and  taking  lYve  Y\o\"S  Ne«- 
sels  w)th  po/lated  hands,  and  with  profane  hands  pu\\\nc  Aowu  V.\\e 
'JtiagB  that  were  dedicated  by  other  kingg  to  the  augmeuXft-Vvou  wv^l 
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glory,  «nd  hoDoar  of  the  place,  he  gave  them  away.  And  aohaagfatjr 
vrtm  Antiochus  in  mind,  that  he  considered  not  that  the  Lord  waa 
angry  for  a  while  for  the  ains  of  them  that  dwelt  in  the  city,  and 
therefore  hit  eye  waa  not  upon  the  place.  For  had  they  not  been 
formerly  wrapt  in  many  sine,  thia  man,  aa  noon  aa  he  had  come, 
had  forUiwith  been  icourged,  and  put  back  from  hia  preaumption, 
aa  Heliodorun  waa,  whom  Selencun  the  king  tent  to  view  the  trea- 
Bury.  NevertheleMa,  God  did  not  chooee  the  people  for  the  place's 
take,  bnt  the  place  for  the  people'a  take.  And  therefore  the 
phice  itaelf,  that  waa  partaker  with  them  of  the  advernty  that 
Happened  to  the  nation,  did  afterward  communicate  in  the 
benefita  aent  from  the  Lord :  and  aa  it  waa  foraaken  in  the  wrath 
of* the  Almighty,  ao  again,  the  great  Lord  being  reconciled, 
it  waa  aet  up  with  all'^lory.  So  when  Antiodiua  bad  carried 
out  of  the  temple  a  thouaand  and  eight  hundred  talents,  he  depart* 
ed  in  all  haste  unto  Antiochia,  weening  in  hia  pride  to  make  the 
hmd  navigable,  and  the  aea  pasaable  by  foot ;  such  waa  the  haugh- 
tineas  of  his  mind.  And  he  left  governors  to  vex  the  nation  :  at 
Jerusalem,  Philip,  fur  his  country  a  Phrygian,  and  for  manners 
more  barbarous  than  he  that  set  him  there ;  and  at  Oarisim,  An* 
dronicui ;  and  besides,  Menelaus,  who,  worse  than  all  the  rest,  bare 
an  heavy  hand  over  the  citisens,  having  a  malicious  mind  against 
his  countrymen  the  Jews.  He  sent  also  that  detestable  ringleader 
Apollonius,  with  an  army  of  two-and-twentv  thousand,  command- 
ing him  to  slay  all  those  that  were  in  their  oest  age,  and  to  sell  the 
women  and  tKe  younger  sort :  who  coming  to  Jerusalem,  and  pre- 
tending peace,  did  forbear  till  the  holiday  of  the  Sabbath,  when, 
taking  the  Jews  keeping  holiday,  he  commanded  his  men  to  arm 
themitelvcs :  and  no  lie  slew  all  them  that  were  ^one  to  the  cele- 
brating of  the  sabbath,  and  running  through  the  city  with  weaponn, 
slew  great  multitudes.  But  Judas  MaccaMus  with  nine  otherM,  or 
thereabout,  withdrew  himself  into  the  wilderness,  and  lived  iu  the 
mountains  after  the  manner  of  beasts,  with  his  company,  who  fed 
on  herbs  continually,  lest  they  Hhould  be  partakers  of  the  pollution." 
"  Therefore  there  was  great  mourning  in  Israel,  in  every  place 
where  they  were ;  so  that  theprinces  and  ciders  mourned,  the  virgins 
and  young  men  were  made  feeble,  and  the  beauty  of  women  was 
changed.  Kvery  bridegroom  took  up  lamentation,  and  she  that  sat 
in  the  marriage-chamber  waa  in  heaviness.  The  land  also  was 
moved  for  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  all  the  house  of  Jacob  waa 
covered  with  confusion."  Tremendous  as  were  these  caUunities, 
they  were  to  the  Jewish  |)eople  only  the  beginning  of  sorrows. 

Their  reverence  for  the  sacred  institutions  of  their  country  was 
invigorated  by  sufferings ;  and  Antiochus  doubtless  perceived  that 
there  was  no  probability  of  conquering  their  antipathy  to  hb  pagan 
ceremonies  and  licentious  customs.    Hence  he  resolved  to  extermi- 
natfj^the  Jcwbh  nation.  But  his  unjust  and  ambitious  schemes  res- 
pecting Kgypt  fully  occupied  his  care  for  two  years.    His  tinal  ex* 
pulsion  from  that  kingdom  we  have  seen.    Hu  had  obtained  almost 
nil  his  wJMhes;  and  scarcely  anything  remained  but  to  place  the 
J^/jttian  crown  on  his  hateful  head,  when  nil  his  visions  of  glory 
rBPMlwd  At  tiie  terrilic  voice  ol  i\\o  Vwomwa  l^-aHt.    From  tliis  hour 
heinsonmd  Ut  Jive  rinly  to  fliccompYvAv  l\\e  eu\:vi«  ^««\x>&cUon  of  tlie 
eboaca  people.    Oa  his  jouxiiey'm^^  Uotn  ^^v^  xn  %a»;>w^^  \a 
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eomnaiaRCned  ApoIIoiiiiit,  »  man  aecordiDp  to  hu  own  demoniacal 
heart,  to  procee«I  to  Jenualem,  wider  pretenoeof  eolleetinp  tribute; 
bnt,  in  realitj,  to  commence  the  itoik  of  destmctiun,  on  which  faia 
heart  waa  fixed.  The  firrt  aeene  ai  thia  awfnl  tragedr  of  the  Jewi«h 
nation  will,  peihape,  be  beat  exhiUted  in  the  liaiple  languaee  of 
their  historian :  *^ After  two  yeari  fbllj  expired,  the  king  aent  hia 
diief  eoHector  of  tribute  unto  the  citiea  m  Juda,  who  came  onto 
Jeruaalem  with  a  peat  moltitnde,  and  apake  peaceable  word*  nnto 
them,  but  all  waa  decat :  for  w^en  they  had  giren  him  credence, 
he  fell  anddenlf  upon  the  cttr,  and  tmote  it  rery  tore,  and  deatrored 
moch  people  or  IsraeL  And  when  he  had  taken  the  apoila  of  the 
citj,  he  aet  it  on  fire,  and  polled  down  the  hoaaea  and  walla  thfreof 
on  every  aide.  Bat  the  women  and  children  took  Iher  captive,  and 
potneaaed  th«  cattle.  Then  tmikled  thej  the  city  of  "David  with  a 
great  and  atrong  wall, and  with  mighty  towera, and  made  itantron^ 
hold  for  them.  And  they  pot  therein  a  ainfol  nation,  wicked  men, 
and  fortified  themaelvea  therein.  They  atored  it  alao  with  armour 
and  victnala :  and  when  they  had  gathered  together  the  spoils  of 
Jerusalem,  they  laid  them  up  there,  and  ao  niey  became  a  wore 
anare.  For  it  waa-a  place  to  lie  in  wait  againat  the  mnctnary,  and 
an  evil  adversary  to  IstmL  Thua  they  abed  innocent  Mood  on  every 
nde  of  the  sanctuary,  and  defiled  it ;  inaomnch  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Jeruaalem  fied  becanee  of  them :  whereupon  die  dty  was  made 
an  habitation  of  atrangen,  and  became  strange  to  thoae  that  were 
bom  in  her ;  and  her  own  children  left  her.  Her  aanctnary  waa 
laid  waate  like  a  wildemeas,  her  faaata  wcfe  turned  into  mourning, 
her  sabbaths  into  leproadi,  her  honour  into  contempt.  As  had 
been  her  glory,  so  waa  her  mshonoor  Jncreaaed,  and  Imt  excellency 


waa  turned  into  mourning." 

Having  thus  deaolated  the  dty,  and  erected  a  fortress  which  com 
pic'tely  commanded  it.  Apollonius  turned  his  attention  to  his 
duties  as  governor  of  the  district  of  Samaria.  And  among  itA  in- 
habitants he  witnessed  all  that  he  or  his  wicked  sovereign  could  de< 
sire ;  for  they,  with  oce  voice,  disclaimed  all  connexion  witli  the 
Jews.  This  was  their  usual  procedure,  in  all  seaMOs,  in  which 
the  chosen  people  were  persecuted  bv  idolatrous  princes.  But,  on 
this  occaMOD,  tiiey  not  only  declared  that  their  ancestors  were  ido- 
laters, and  that  they  had  conformed  to  aome  of  the  religious  cere- 
monies of  the  Jews  merely  from  false  apprehensions  excited  by  tem- 
porary afflictions  or  superstitions  and  unfounded  terrors;  but  also 
earnestly  re<^uested  the  king  to  order  their  temple  to  be  consecrated 
to  the  worship  of  idols,  and  to  be  called  the  "Temple  of  Jupiter 
Hellcnis." 

This  seal  to  renounce  the  True  God,  doubtless  encouraged  Anti- 
ochus  in  the  other  persecuting  measures  which  he  pursued,  if  it 
did  not  suggest  them  to  his  proud  and  malignant  spirit.  His  arri- 
val in  Antioch  was  rendered  memorable  by  a  decree,  that  every  in- 
dividual in  his  dominions,  who  refused  to  worship  the  crods  adored 
by  the  king,  should  suffer  death.  Thatby  thu  he  sought  the  utter 
extirpation  of  the  Jews,  was  manifest  to  all ;  but  his  ultimate  ob- 
ject was  unquestionably  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  expel  for  exer 
from  the  world,  the  semblance  of  the  worahip  of  the  One  God,  \\\q 
Crc-ator  and  Ja^gv  oftbebumnn  race.  Antiochna  diligenlAy  nAov^- 
pd  approprimte  means  to  eo force  bis  edkU     He  aent  GommiMioneril 
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into  all  the  province*  to  make  known  to  the  obedient  Iba  religioiM 
ritual  oi  the  court,  and  to  punish  the  refractorj.    **  Moreorer, 
kini;  Aiitiochoa  wrote  to  hi«  whole  kin^om,  that  all  should  be  one 
pmiple,  and  everj  one  should  leave  his  laws :  so  all  the  heathen 
aertfL'd,  According  to  the  comnaaodment  of  the  king.    Yea,  many 
Mv»  of  thn  Israelite  consented  to  his  relifrion,  »nd  sarrifleed  unto 
idoln,  and  profaned  the  sabbath.    For  the  kinf;  had  sent  letters  bjr 
memenf^rs  unto  Jerusalem,   and  the  cities  of  Juda,  that  thejr 
should   follow  the  strange  laws  of  Uie  land,  and  forbid  burnt* 
offerinffs,  and  sacritice^  and  drink^oflRnings,  in  the  temple ;  and 
that  tiier  should   profane  the  sabbaths  and  festiral  d«TS,    and 
pollute  the  sanctuarj  and  holy  people ;  setup  altars,  andintxves, 
and  chapels  of  idols ;  and  iM^ifice  swine's  flesh,  and  unclean 
beasts :  that  thejr  should  also  leave  their  children  uncircumcised, 
and  make  their  souls  abominable  with  all  manner  of  uncleanness 
and  profanation ;  to  the  end  thej  mi^ht  forjcet  the  law,  and  cbanee 
all  the  ordinanceii.    And  whosoever  would  not  do  according  to  the 
commandmen  t  of  the  kin((,  he  said,  he  should  die.    In  the  self.same 
manner  wrote  he  to  his  whole  kinedom,  »nd  appointed  overseen 
over  all  the  people,  comniandint;  the  cities  of  Juda  to  sacrifice,  citjr 
hyr  city.    Then  manv  of  the  people  were  ii^thcred  unto  them,  to 
wit,  every  one  that  forsook  the  law ;  and  so  thev  committed  evils  in 
the  land ;  and  drove  the  Israelites  into  secret  places,  even  whereso* 
ever  they  could  flee  for  succour.    Now,  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
month  Casleu,  in  the  hundred  forty  and  fifth  year,  they  set  up  the 
abomination  of  dr-solation  upon  the  altar,  and  builded  idol  altars 
throu|i^hont  the  cities  of  Juda  on  every  side ;  and  burnt  incense  at 
the  doors  of  their  houses,  and  in  the  streets.    And  when  thev  had 
rent  in  pieces  the  books  of  the  law  which  they  found,  they  burnt 
tliem  with  fire.     And  wheresoever  was  found  with  any  the  book  of 
the  testament,  or  if  anv  consented  to  the  law,  the  king's  command- 
ment was,  that  they  should  put  him  to  death.    Thus  did  they,  by 
their  authority,  unto  the  Inraelites  every  month,  to  an  many  mi 
were  found  in  the  cities.    Now.  the  fiveand'twentieth  day  of  th< 
month  they  did  sacrifice  upon  tne  idol  altar,  which  was  upon  th 
altar  of  God.    At  which  time,  acoordinff  to  the  oommandmen 
they  put  to  death  certain  women  that  had  caused  their  children  f 
bo  circumcised.    And  they  hanged  the  infanta  »bout  their  nedi 
and  rifled  their  houses,  and  slew  them  that  had  circumcised  thei 
llowbeit  many  in  Israel  were  fully  resolved,  and  confirmed  in  thei 
Neives  not  to  eat  any  unclean  thing.    Wherefore  they  chose  rati 
to  die,  that  they  might  not  be  defiled  with  meats,  and  that  tl 
might  not  profane  the  holy  covenant :  so  then  they  died.  And  th 
was  very  great  wrath  upon  Israel.'* 

The  majority  of  the  Jews  in  Judea  appear  to  have  stedfaatlj 
siflted  the  efforts  of  the  first  commisirioners.    And  this  led  to 
appointment  at  a  later  period,  of  an  aged  servant  of  the  kimr, 
perfectiv  qualified,  and  sealous,  to  teach  the  Grecian  fonn  oil 
try.    He  named  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  the   **  temple  of  Jo 
Olympus,"  and  laid  it  open  to  the  Gentiles,  who  assembled 
Mn/i  ;>r»ctiHpd  a!l   the  polluting  and  licentious  rites  comm 
Unntce.      **  SritUet  was  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  keep  sat 
dajTM^   or  ftneietit  /mist<i,  or  to  profew  \\'\n\w>Vf  at  all  to  be  i 
Jo  J  in  tha  dmy  of  the  king's  birth,  every  mo\x^2ki  \\v«i  i^vi^^y 
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•r  constraint  to  eat  of  the  ■acrifices ;  and  when  the  feaat  of 
u  was  kept,  the  Jews  were  ctmipelled  to  go  in  procession  to 
OS,  carrying  iyj.    Moreover,  there  went  out  a  decree  to  th« 
oour  dues  of  the  heathen,  hj  the  saegestion  of  Ftolemee, 
■t  the  Jews,  that  they  shoold  obserre  tbe  same  fuiihiou!!.  and 
irtakeiB  of  their  sacrifices :  and  whoso  would  not  conform 
AeWea  to  the  manners  of  the  Gentiles  should  be  put  to  death. 
1  might  a  man  have  seen  the  present  misery.    Kor  there  were 
women  brought,  who  had  circumcised  their  children ;  whom, 
n  they  had  openly  led  round  about  the  city,  the  babes  haiiirtns 
:heir  breaRts,  they  cast  them  down  headlong  from  tlie  walC 
1  others,  that  had  run  together  into  caves  near  bj,  to  keep  tho 
bath-daj  secretly,  being  discovered  to  Philip,  were  all  burnt  to- 
.her,  because  thejr  made  a  conscience  to  help  themselves  for  the 
nour  of  the  most  sacred  daj. — Eleaiar,  one  of  the  principal 
ribes,  an  aged  man,  and  of  a  well-favoured  countenance,  was 
intttrained  to  open  his  mouth,  and  to  eat  swine's  flesh.    But  he 
loowng  rather  to  die  gloriously,  than  to  live  stained  with  such  an 
bomination,  spit  it  forth,  and  came  of  his  own  accord  to  the  tor- 
(lent,  as  it  behoved  them  to  come  that  are  resolute  to  stand  out 
igunst  such  things  as  are  not  lawAil  for  love  of  life  to  be  tasted. 
But  they  that  had  the  chaige  of  that  wicked  feast,  for  the  old  ac- 
quaintance thej  had  with  the  man,  taking  him  aside, besought  him 
to  bring  flesh  of  his  own  provision,  such  as  was  lawful  for  him  to 
use,  and  make  as  if  he  did  eat  of  th«  flrah  taken  fh>m  the  sacrifice 
commanded  by  the  king ;  that  in  so  doing  he  might  be  delivered 
from  death,  and  for  the  old  friendship  with  them  find  fsvour.    But 
lie  began  to  consider  discreetly,  and  as  became  his  ago,  and  the  ex- 
celleoicy  of  his  ancient  years,  and  the  honour  of  his  gray  head, 
whereunto  he  was  come,  and  his  most  honest  education  from  a 
child,  or  rattier  the  holy  law  made  and  given  by  God  ;  tlierefore  he 
answered  accordingly,  and  willed  them  straightways  to  send  him  to 
the  grave.    For  it  becometh  not  our  age,  said  he,  in  any  wise  to 
dissemble,  whereby  many  young  persons  might  think  that  Kleaznr, 
being  fourscore  yearn  old  and  ten,  were  now  gone  to  a  strange  reli- 
irion  ;  and  ko  they,   through  mine  hypocrisy,  and  desirii  to  Iiv(>  a 
little  time,  and  a  moment  longer,  should  be  deceived  by  me,  and  I 
gi>t  a  stain  to  mine  old  age,  and  make  it  abominable.     For  though 
for  the  preoent  time  I  should  be  delivered  from  the  punitthment  ot 
men,  yet  should  I  not  escape  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  neither 
alive  nor  dead.  Wherefore  now,  manfully  changing  this  life,  I  will 
show  myHelf  such  an  one  as  mine  age  requireth,  and  leave  a  notable 
example  to  such  as  be  voung,  to  die  willingly  and  courageously  for 
the  honourable  and  holy  laws.     And  when  he  had  said  these  words, 
immediately  he  went  to  the  torment :  they  that  led  him,changing  the 
good-will  they  bare  him  a  little  before  into  hatred,  because  the  fore- 
said speeches  proceeded,  as  they  thought,  from  a  desperate  mind. 
But  when  he  was  ready  to  die  with  stripes,  he  groaned,  and  said. 
It  is  manifest  unto  the  Lord,  that  hath  the  holy  knowledge,  that 
whereas  I  might  have  been  delivered  fVom  death,  1  now  endure  Rore 

Jiains  in  body,  by  being  beaten  ;  but  in  soul  am  well  content  to  Huf- 
er  thcHB  things,  because  I  fear  him.  And  thus  this  man.  died^ 
leaving  his  death  for  an  example  of  a  noble  conrage,  and  &  nvetcio 
rial  of  virtue,  uoi  only  unto  joung  men,  bat  unto  a\l  bis  nttXivou, 

Q 
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"It  came  to  pa«  also,  that  teven  brethren  with  their  moflier  wen 
taken,  and  compelled  bj  the  kinf  againat  the  law  to  taete  ■wine'a 
flesh,  and  were  tormented  with  Rooargea  and  whip*.  Bat  one  of 
them  that  upake  firat  wid  AtM,  What  wonldeat  thou  aak  or  learn 
of  at  ?  we  are  ready  to  die,  rwther  than  to  traaafpreaa  the  lawi  of 
oar  fathers.  Then  the  king,  bein|r  in  a  rag««  commanded  nana 
and  caldrona  to  be  made  hot  Which  fMihmtn  being  heatea.  he 
commanded  to  cut  oat  the  tongoe  of  him  that  apake  lint,  and  to 
cut  off  the  ntmoRt  parte  of  hiabodj,  the  reat  of  hia  brethren  and  hia 
mother  lookin^r  on.  Now,  when  he  wa«  thna  maimed  in  all  hia 
member*,  he  commanded  him,  being  yet  alire,  to  be  bronght  to 
the  fire,  and  to  be  fried  in  the  pan :  and  aa  the  rapoor  of  the  pan 
was  for  a  good  space  dinpenwa,  thejr  exhorted  one  another,  with 
the  mother,  to  die  manfullj,  Mjing  thoa,  the  Lord  Ood  looketh  upon 
oa,  and  in  truth  hath  comfort  in  as,  aa  Moses  in  his  song,  which 
witnessed  to  their  faces,  declared,  saying,  and  he  shall  be  comfiorted 
in  his  scnranta.  So  when  the  first  was  dead  after  this  manner, 
they  brought  the  second  to  make  him  a  mocking-atock ;  and  when 
they  had  pulled  off  the  akin  of  hu  head  with  the  hair,  they  asked 
him.  Wilt  thou  eat,  birfore  thon  be  pnniahed  throughout  ererj 
member  of  thv  body  ?  Bat  he  answered  in  his  own  language,  and 
said.  No.  Wherefore  he  also  received  the  next  torment  in  order, 
as  the  former  did.  And  when  he  waa  at  the  last  gasp,  he  aaid. 
Thou,  like  a  fury,  takest  oa  out  of  thia  jptesent  lifis,  bat  uie  King  of 
the  world  shall  raise  as  up,  who  have  dM  fur  his  laws,  unto  ever- 
lasting life.  After  him  waa  the  third  made  a  mocking-stodc ;  and 
when  he  was  required,  he  pat  out  hia  tongue,  and  that  right  aoon, 
holding  forth  hia  hands  manfully,  and  aaid  courageously,  Theae  I 
had  from  heaven,  and  for  his  laws  I  despise  them  ;  and  from  him  I 
hope  to  receive  them  again.  Inaomuch,  that  the  king,  and  they 
that  were  with  him,  marvelled  at  the  young  man's  courage,  for 
that  he  nothing  regarded  the  paina.  Now,  when  thb  man  waa 
dead  also,  they  tormented  and  mangled  the  fourth  in  like  manner. 
So,  when  he  waa  ready  to  die,  he  said  thoa.  It  ia  good,  being  put  to 
death  by  men,  to  look  for  hope  from  (}od,  to  be  raised  up  again  by 
him  :  as  for  thee,  thou  shalt  nave  no  resurrection  to  life.  Aflerwara 
they  brought  the  6rth  also,  and  mangled  him.  Then  looked  he  unto 
the  king,  and  Maid,  Thoa  hast  power  over  men,  thon  art  corruptible, 
thou  doent  what  thou  wilt ;  yet  think  not  that  our  nation  ia  forsaken 
of  Ood  :  but  abide  a  while,  and  behold  his  great  power,  how  he  will 
torment  thee  and  thy  seed.  After  him  also  th^  brought  the  sixth, 
who,  being  ready  to  die,  aud.  Be  not  deceived  without  cauae ;  for 
we  suffer  these  tbines  for  ourselves,  having  ainned  againat  our 
Ood  :  therefore  marvellous  things  are  done  unto  us.  But  thinknot 
thou,  that  takest  in  hand  to  strive  against  Ood,  that  thou  shalt  ea- 
cape  unpunished.  But  the  mother  waa  marvellous  above  all,  and 
worthy  of  honourable  memory :  for  when  she  saw  her  seven  sons 
slain  within  the  itpace  of  one  day,  she  bare  it  with  a  good  courage, 
because  of  the  hope  that  she  had  in  the  Lord.  Yea,  die  exhorted 
vrerif  one  of  them  In  her  own  language,  filled  with  conrageona 
gpjnts;  and,  Htirring  up  her  womanish  tooughts  witii  a  manly  sto- 
mmch,  »he  mid  nnto  them,  I  cannot  tell  how  re  came  into  my 
womb :  for  I  noithtir  gave  you  breaKh  ivor  life,  neither  waa  it  I  that 
fanned  the  jnrmberiof  erery  one  of  jou*,  \ml^iQra\A^«Mtfa«  Crsator 
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if  Am  irarlil.  who  formed  theffeneratum  of  man,  and  firand  oat  the 
bqrinning  of  all  tiuoga,  will  alio,  of  huown  mercj,  pivejou  breath 
MM  life  afidn,  ae  je  now  resard  not  joar  oira  aelTes  for  hit  laws' 
lake. .  Mow  Antiochna  thinxing  himaelf  deapiaed,  and  aaapectinfc 
it  to  he  »  reproaehfol  apeedi,  whilst  the  joonfreat  was  ^et  alive, 
did  not  onlj  exhort  him  bj  words,  bat  also  aasored  him  with  oaths, 
that  be  would  make  him  both  a  rich  and  a  h^>pT  man,  if  he  would 
tnm  faom  the  laws  of  his  fathers ;  and  that  also  he  would  take  him 
for  hia  friend,  and  trust  him  with  a£hirs.  Bat  when  the  young  man 
wouldin  no  case  hearken  nntohim,the  king  called  his  mouier,«ulex- 
horted  her  that  she  would  counaelthe  yoang  man  to  save  his  life.  And 
when  he  had  exhorted  herwith  many  words,she  promised  himthatshe 
would  counsel  her  scm.  But  she,  bowine  heraeu  towurd  him,  laugh- 
ing the  emel  tyrant  to  aoom,  apake  in  Ber  country  language  on  this 
maimer :  O  my  son,  have  pity  upon  me  that  bare  thee  nine  mon the 
in  my  womb,  and  gave  thee  su»  three  years,  and  nourished  thee, 
and  Drought  thee  up  unto  this  age,  and  endurml  the  troubles  of  edu^ 
cation.  I  beeeech  tbee,  my  son,  look  upon  the  heaven  wid  the  earth, 
and  all  thai  la  therein,  and  consider  that  God  made  them  of  thinga 
tiiiat  were  not ;  and  so  was  mankind  made  likewise.  Fear  not  this 
tormentor ;  but,  being  worthy  of  thy  brethren,  take  thy  death,  that 
I  may  recdve  thee  again  in  mercy  with  thy  brethren.  Whiles  she 
was  yet  speaking  these  words,  the  young  man  said,  Whom  wait  ve 
iSor  ?  I  win  not  obev  the  king's  commandment :  but  I  will  obey  the 
commandment  of  the  law  that  was  given  unto  our  fathers  b^  Moses. 
And  thou,  that  hast  been  the  author  of  all  mischief  against  the 
Hebrews,  shalt  not  escape  (he  hands  of  Gtod :  for  we  suffer  because 
of  our  sins.  And  though  the  living  Lord  be  engiT  with  us  a  little 
while  for  our  chastening  and  correction,  yet  >hall  ne  be  at  one  again 
with  his  servants.  But  thou,  O  godless  man,  and  of  all  other  most 
wicked,  be  not  lifted  up  without  a  cause,  nor  paffed  up  with  uncer- 
twn  hopes,  lifting  up  thy  hand  against  the  servants  of  God :  for 
thou  bast  not  yet  escaped  the  judgment  of  Almighty  God,  who 
seeth  all  things.  For  our  brethren,  who  now  have  suffered  a  short 
pain,  are  dead  under  God's  covenant  of  everlasting  life ;  but  thou, 
through  the  judgment  of  God,  shalt  receive  just  punishment  for  thy 

Eride.  But  I,  as  my  brethren,  offer  up  my  body  and  life  for  the 
iws  of  our  fathers^  beseeching  Gtod  that  he  would  speedilv  be  mer- 
ciful unto  our  nation;  and  that  thou,  by  torments  ana  plagues, 
majest  confess  that  he  alone  is  God  ;  and  tnat  in  me,  and  my  breth- 
ren, the  wrath  of  the  Almighty,  which  ia  justly  brought  upon  all 
our  nation,  may  cease.  Then  the  king,  tiein^  in  a  rage,  handled 
him  worse  than  all  the  rest,  and  took  it  grievously  Uiat  he  was 
mocked.  So  this  man  died  undefiled,  and  put  his  whole  trust  in  the 
Lord.  Last  of  all,  after  the  sons,  the  mother  died.  Let  this  be 
enough  now  to  have  spoken  concerning  the  idolatrous  feasts,  and 
the  extreme  tortures." 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  these  scenes  of  deliberate  murder, 
were  committed  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  king,  who 
had  come  to  Jerusalem,  in  the  confidence  that  his  presence  would 
strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  compel  them  to  sub- 
mit to  hiH  tyrannical  edicts,  which  had  only  roused  their  md\{nv^- 
tion,  when  proclaimed  hrhiameiiaengerB;  butitismore  certaiti uva\, 
whoever  pertonaU/  coadacted  the  peraeQuHoxL  of  the  &ithlu\  3  evia, 
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Ibetr  nifierincii  h»ditnMed  the  nation  to  contend,Mone  nuui.notonlj 
for  reliffinua  liberty,  bat  alio  for  national  independence.  The  cau>e 
wai  worthy  of  man  ;  and  no  people  ever  enfrafced  in  it  with  more 
ardoar  nf  spirit,  dinplaj^  more  ener^j  and  perwverance  to  obtain 
their  obji>ct,  or  diacovered  more  intense  pleaeore  in  aucceM.  The 
berotam  of  some  other  nations,  pnt  Ibrth  m  a  more  ifn>oble  caoae.  b 
applauded  in  the  paf^  of  biatorj  ;  bat  the  more  the  eflbrta  of  the 
Jews  at  thia  time  are  contemplated,  the  bieber  shall  thej  be  raised 
in  the  temple  of  fame,  bjall  who  arc  capable  of  estimn  tint:  inpreme 

Kference  of  moral  excellence,  and  inconqoerable  valour  in  toe  de* 
ce  of  joatice  and  truth. 

Israel  had  been  accuatomed  to  expect  deliverances.    Their  God 
never  fuled  to  hear  their  cries  when  they  humbled  themaelvea  be* 
fore  him.    And  thus  it  was  at  thia  time.    A  family  apparently  little 
known  beyond  their  own  city,  which  owed  all  ita  celebrity  to  their 
future  pious  and  heroic  deeds,  rescued  the  nation  from  thraldom, 
and  exalted  it  once  more  amonf;  the  mightiest  nations.  Modin  was  a 
town  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  probably  chiefly  belonged  to  priests. 
One  of  its  principal  citicena,  at  least,  was  one  of  the  priests  who 
constituted  the  first  of  the  twenty  ordera  or  courses  appointed  by 
David  to  conduct  the  aervicea  of  the  temple.   Our  readers  would  not 
thank  us  to  record  the  deeds  of  thia  holy  and  brave  man  in  any  other 
language  than  that  of  hta  historian.    Mattathias  was  the  son  of 
Simeon,  a  priest  of  the  sons  of  Joarib ;  *'  he  had  ftve  sons,  Joannan, 
called  Caddis;  Simon,  called  Thassi ;  Judas,  who  was  called  Mac- 
cabeus; Kleazar,  called  Avaran;  and  Jonathan,  whose  surname 
was  Apphus.    And  when  he  saw  the  blaspliemies  that  were  com* 
milted  m  Juda  and  Jerusalem,  he  said,  \voe  is  me!  wherefore  was 
I  bom  to  see  this  misery  of  ray  people,  and  of  the  holy  city,  and  to 
dwell  there,  when  it  wai  delivered  mto  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  sanctuary  into  the  hand  of  strangers?  Her  temple  u  become  as 
a  man  without  glory.    Her  glorious  vessels  are  carried  away  into 
captivity,  her  infants  are  slam  in  the  streets,  her  youne  noen  with 
the  sword  of  the  enemy.     What  nation  hath  not  had  a  part  in  her 
kingdom,  and  gotten  of  her  spoils?   All  her  ornaments  are  taken 
away ;  of  a  free  woman  she  is  oecome  a  bond  slave.    And,  behold, 
our  sanctuary,  even  our  beauty  and  our  glory,  is  lud  waste,  and  the 
Gentiles  have  profaned  it.    To  what  end  therefore  shall  we  live  any 
longer?    Then  Mattathias  and  his  sons  rent  their  clothes,  and  put 
on  sackcloth,  and  mourned  very  sore.  In  the  mean  while  the  king's 
ofBcera,  such  as  compelled  the  people  to  revolt,  came  into  the  city 
Modin,  to  make  them  sacrifice.    And  when  many  of  Israel  came 
nnto  them,  Mattathias  ahio  and  his  sons  came  together.    Then  an- 
swered the  king's  officers,  and  said  to  Mattathias  on  this  wise,  thou 
art  a  ruler,  and  an  honourable  and  great  man  in  this  city,  and 
strengthened  with  sons  and  brethren :  Now,  therefore,  come  thou 
first,  and  fulfil  the  king's  commandment,  like  as  all  the  heathen 
have  done,  yea,  and  the  men  of  Juda  also,  and  such  as  remain  at 
Jerusalem  ;  so  shalt  thou  and  thy  houae  be  in  the  number  of  the 
king'a  friends,  and  thou  and  thy  children  ahall  be  honoured  with 
silver  and  gold,  and  many  rewards.    Then  Mattathias  answered. 
Mad  Bpake  with  a  loud  voice,  T\\oxie\v  aU  the  nations  that  are  under 
Ae  kiDf^B  dominion  obey  Vi'im,  anataW  avja'j  wiwj  Qtiafrom  there- 
%foo  ot  their  fmthen,  Mid  ^te  conieal  Xo\)^  cocDi&»AftxMB^M«fc 
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win  I,  sad  IDT  Kms,  uid  my  brethren,  walk  in  ihe  eorenant  of  oar 
frtliexB.  Ooa  forbid  that  we  should  tomake  the  law  and  the  ordi- 
nances. We  will  not  hearken  to  the  kincr**  words,  to  go  Irom  our 
Teuton,  either  on  the  right  hand  or  the  left.  Now,  when  he  hod 
left  speakinir  these  words,  there  came  one  of  the  Jews  in  the  sight 
of  all  to  sacrifice  on  the  aJtar  which  was  at  Hodin,  according  to  the 
king's  commandment :  which  thing  when  Mattathias  saw,  he  was 
inflamed  with  leal,  and  his  reins  trembled,  ndther  oonld  he  for- 
bear  to  show  bis  anger  according  to  iodgment :  wherefore  he  ran 
and  slew  him  upon  the  altar.  Also  tne  king's  coounissioner,  who 
compelled  men  to  sacrifice,  he  killed  at  that  time,  and  the  altar  ho 

fulled  down.    Thus  dealt  he  lealoasly  for  the  law  of  God,  like  as 
'hinees  did  onto  Zambri  the  son  of  Salom.    And  Mattathias  cried 
througboat  the  city  with  a  load  Toioe,  saying,  Whosoever  is  xealous 
of  the  law,  and  maintaineth  the  covenant,  let  him  follow  me.    So 
he  and  his  sons  fled  into  the  mountains,  and  left  all  that  ever  they 
had  in  the  city.  Then  many,  that  sought  afler  justice  and  judgment, 
went  down  into  the  wilderness,  to  dwell  there :  both  they,  and  their 
children,  and  their  mves,  and  their  cattle ;  because  afflictions  in- 
creased sore  upon  tfiem.    Now,  when  it  was  told  the  king's  servants, 
SAd  the  boat  mat  was  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  city  of  David,  that  cer- 
tain men,  who  had  broken  the  king|s  commandment,  were  gone 
down  into  the  secret  places  in  the  wilderness,  they  pursued  after 
them  a  great  number,  and,  having  overtaken  them,  they  camped 
against  them,  and  made  war  against  them  on  the  sabbath-day.  And 
they  said  unto  them,  Let  that  which  ye  have  done  hitherto  suffice ; 
come  forth,  and  do  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  king,  and 
ye  shall  live.    But  they  said.  We  will  not  come  forth,  neither  will 
we  do  the  king's  commandment,  to  profane  the  Rabbath-day.    So 
then  thev  gave  them  the  battle  with  all  speed.    Howbeit  they  an- 
swered them  not,  neither  cast  they  a  stone  at  them,  nor  stopped 
the  places  where  they  lay  hid ;  but  said,  Let  us  die  all  in  our  inno- 
cenqr :  heaven  and  earth  shall  testify  for  us,  that  ve  put  us  to  death 
wrongfully.   So  they  rose  up  against  them  in  battle  on  the  sabbath, 
and  they  slew  them,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  their  cattle, 
to  the  number  of  a  thousand  neople.    Now,  when  Mattathias  and 
bis  friends  understood  hereof,  thev  mourned  for  them  right  sore. 
And  one  of  them  said  to  another,  If  we  all  do  as  our  brethren  have 
done,  and  fight  not  for  our  lives  and  laws  against  the  heathen,  tliey 
will  now  quickly  root  us  out  of  the  earth.    At  that  time  therefore 
they  decreed,  saying,  Whosoever  shall  come  to  make  battle  with  us 
on  the  sabbath-day,  we  will  fight  against  him ;  neither  will  we  die 
all,  as  our  brethren  that  were  murdered  in  the  secret  places.  Then 
came  there  unto  him  a  company  of  Assideans,  who  were  mighty 
men  of  Israel,  even  all  such  as  were  voluntarily  devoted  unto  the 
law.     Also  they  that  fled  for  persecution  joined  themselves  unto 
them,  and  were  a  stay  unto  them.    So  they  joined  their  forces,  and 
smote  sinful  men  in  their  anger,  and  wicked  men  in  their  wrath  : 
but  the  rest  fled  to  the  heathen  for  succour.    Then  Mattathias  and 
his  friends  went  round  about,  and  pulled  down  the  altara  *.  «iv\\\, 
what  children  soever  they  found  within  the  coast  of  IsraeV  ViTicucvxTcv- 
cised,  those  they  areumciaed  valiantly.    They  punued  &\ao  «X\»t 
the  proad  men,  and  the  work  prospered  in  their  hand.    ^  ^^1  ^^' 
earcredtbe  law  out  of  the  bmnd  of  the  Gentiies,  vad  out  oi  ^« 
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band  of  kingf ,  neither  aulTered  thej  the  tinner  to  triamph.  Now, 
when  the  time  drevr  near  that  Mattathiae  should  die,  he  eaid  unto 
his  eons,  Now  hath  pride  and  rebuke  gotten  nirengthf  and  the  time 
of  deiftruction,  and  the  wrath  of  indif(nation  :  now  therefore,  mj 
■one,  be  ve  sealoue  for  the  law,  and  give  your  lives  for  the  covenant 
of  your  fathers.  Call  to  remembrance  what  acts  our  fathers  did  in 
their  time ;  so  shall  ye  receive  er^at  honour,  and  an  everlanting 
name.  Was  not  Abraham  found  faithful  in  temptation,  and  it  was 
imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness?  Joseph,  m  the  time  of  his 
distreiM,  kept  the  commandment,  and  was  made  lord  of  Egypt 
Phiuens  our  father,  in  being  cealoosand  fervent,  obtained  the  cove* 
naot  of  an  everlasting  priesthood.  Jestts,  for  fulfilling  the  word, 
was  made  a  judge  in  urael.  Caleb,  for  botring  witness  before  the 
congregation,  received  the  heritage  of  the  lano.  David,  for  being 
merciful,  posM'fsed  the  throne  of  an  everlasting  kingdom.  Klias, 
for  being  sealous  and  fisrvent  for  the  law^  was  tuien  np  into  heaven. 
Ananias,  Axarias,  and  Misael,  by  bellevinii^,  were  saved  out  of  the 
flame.  Daniel,  for  his  innocency,  was  delivered  from  the  mouth  of 
lions.  And  thus  consider  ye,  throughout  all  ages,  that  none  that 
pat  their  trust  in  him  shall  be  overcom(>.  Kear  not  then  the 
words  of  a  sinful  man :  for  his  glory  shall  be  dung  and  worms. 
To-day  he  shall  be  lifted  np,  and  to-morrow  he  shallnot  be  found, 
because  he  is  returned  jnto  his  dust,  and  his  thought  is  come  to 
nothing.  Wherefore,  ye  my  sons,  be  valiant,  and  show  yourselves 
men  in  the  belialf  of  the  law  ;  for  by  it  shall  ye  obtain  glory.  And, 
behold,  I  know  that  your  brother  Simon  is  a  man  of  counnel,  give 
ear  unto  him  alway :  he  shall  be  a  father  unto  you.  As  for  Judas 
Maccabeus,  he  hath  been  mighty  and  strong,  even  from  his  youth 
up :  let  him  be  your  captain,  and  light  the  battlt  of  the  people. 
Take  also  unto  you  all  tnose  that  observe  the  law,  and  avenge  re 
the  wrong  of  the  people.  Recompense  fully  the  heathen,  anatalie 
heed  to  the  commandmenta  of  the  law.  so  he  blesited  Uiem,  and 
was  gatliered  to  bis  fathers.  And  he  died  in  the  hundred  forty  and 
sixth  year,  and  his  sons  buried  him  in  the  sepulchres  of  his  fathers 
at  Modin,  and  all  Israel  made  great  lamentation  for  him." 

Considering  tlie  fixed  purpose  and  great  power  of  the  enemy,  the 
successful  resistance  of  Mattathias  and  his  feeble  band  seems  won- 
derful, and  almost  incredible.    Several  circumstances,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  favourable  to  his  enterprise.    He  was  probably 
regarded  with  contempt  by  Antiochus  and  his  ministers.     They 
doubtleos  believed  that  they  had  as  completely  crushed  the  power 
of  the  JewM  as  they  had  stripped  them  of  wealth.     The  iirutal 
monarch  looked  on  the  Jews  only  as  so  many  wretched  slaves, 
destined  for  ever  to  writhe  under  the  chains  by  which   he  had 
bound  them.     His  imagined   victory  over  them  may   have  been 
supposed  by  him  sufUcieiit  reason  to  Justify  him  in  expressing  his 
joy  after  the  manner  of  the  Koman  conquerors.    He  accordingly 
appointed  a  time  for  a  grand  display  of  the  Grecian  games,  Tn- 
VJttfd  an  innuinerabltt  multitude  to  witne<is  them,  and  expended 
immrnte  Mum»  io  celebrate  them  with  the  highest  degree  of  pomp. 
//  woM  on  thin  orx'osion  thai\\fl  tru\^  discovered  his  utter  insignifi- 
eancff.     liy  the  mtmi  extravagant  BA\AOtva  wv^\w^«eent  behaviour, 
ii0  inmde  hi mtutU  the  lauahiiiR-n'ocVc  o^  mtk\\^si^v\\  *xw!uA\.V,adis- 
— "  oi  aottkU^',  ao  thai  «fui  tonw  Oa^«)  uX>nUo  x^v^Mb^'iC^a^ 
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W9S  becoming  or  modrst,  declined  the  inviutionii  to  hia  feasts.  Iii« 
tnxicatcd  by  these  mean  pleanures,  the  affaini  of  eoveninient  uere 
DPf'lecied,  and  the  treasures  of  his  kingdom  thaupitl'SMly  scattered, 
^'hat  conld  have  been  more  advantageous  to  the  h<>roeM  of  Jui1i>a  ? 
The  sons  of  Mattathias  most  ai«siduous]y  improved  tlie  spa>on  of  rest 
enjoyed  by  their  miserable  country.  Judas  augmented  his  army, 
fortified  the  cities,  built  new  fortresses,  threw  into  them  stron;; 
garrisonsy  and  re-animated  the  expiring  hopes  nf  his  people.  Ills 
conduct  perhaps  for  some  time  was  viewed  raihcr  with  pI»>asuro 
than  alarm  by  the  officers  of  the  king,  who  wi  re  appointed  to  (»h- 
serve  the  state  of  Judea ;  for  they  knew  it  would  neither  procure 
them  honour  nor  reward  to  subdue  a  few  scattered  bands  of  insur- 
gents. And  similar  motives  may  account  for  the  fact  that  the  go- 
vemom  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  united  not  their  forces  to 
oppose  Judas,  till  he  appeared  to  all  a  most  formidable  antaftoni^t. 
Apollonius  knew  the  eagerness  of  the  Samaritans  whom  he  ^-o- 
vemed  to  injure  the  Jews,  and  was  confident  that  he  could  e:i!<ily 
overcome  Judas.  He  marched  against  him,  and  was  defeated  with 
great  slaughter.  Scron,  a  Syrian  commander,  next  led  an  army 
into  Judea,  and  his  sanguine  expectation  of  rpvenging  the  dishon- 
our of  the  recent  defeat  perished  with  himself  and  many  of  his 
followers.  "  When  news  was  brought  Antiochus  of  this  double  do- 
feat,  he  was  exasperated  to  Airy.  Immediately  he  assembled  all 
hi.4  troops,  which  formed  a  mighty  army,  and  determined  to  destroy 
the  whole  Jewish  nation,  and  to  settle  other  people  in  their  count  rv. 
liut  when  his  troops  were  to  be  paid,  he  had  not  suflicient  sums  la 
his  coffers,  having  exhausted  them  in  the  foolish  exptenses  he  had 
lately  been  at.  For  want  of  money  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  the 
vrntreance  he  meditated  against  the  Jewish  nation,  ana  all  the 
plans  he  had  formed  for  the  immediate  execution  of  that  de»\fii\." 
Otlier  events  contributed  perhaps  stiil  more  to  the  deliverance  of 
the  Jews  than  even  the  temporary  deficiency  of  the  revenue  of 
tlie  Syrian  king.  Several  of  his  most  valued  provinces  had  cast  olT 
his  tyrannical  yoke,  particularly  Armenia  and  Persia.  To  re(1ur<> 
these  was  indispensable  to  the  permanence  of  his  power ;  and  he 
therefore  resolved  to  conduct  thither  the  strength  of  his  nriny. 
Entrusting  his  son  and  heir,  who  was  only  seven  years  of  age,  suid 
the  government  of  all  the  provinces  west  of^the  KupbrateH,  to  Lysias, 
a  dJMtinguished  noble,  he  advanced  into  Armenia,  and  defeated  the 
army  of  Artaxias,  its  king,  and  took  him  prisoner.  Thence  he 
marched  into  Persia,  and  enter*>d  Elymais,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
immense  riches  which  he  understood  were  deposited  in  one  of  the 
temples.  The  inhabitants  having  penetrated  his  design,  indignantly 
flew  to  arms,  and  compelled  him  to  retire  to  Kcbatana. 

Lysias  wa«  not  more  prosperous  in  his  government  of  the  weRtem 
provinces  than  his  master  was  in  his  proceedings  in  the  eastern. 
Strongly  disposed  to  execute  the  orders  which  he  had  received,  to 
put  forth  all  his  energies  to  conquer  Judea,  put  to  death  or  expel 
every  Jew,  and  colonise  the  country  with  inhabitants  from  other 
nations,  he  sent  an  army  of  forty  thousand  foot,  and  aeveu  Ihovv- 
sand  horse,  to  accomplish  this  enferprise.     This  \otco  \ve,  \»\;vc.o\ 
under  the  command  of  Ptolemy  Afacron,  povemor  o<  Ce\o-*^V\«., 
mud  the  most  reaowncd  peneral  of  the  Syrian  army.  He  M>x>o\tv\.eA, 
Mt  the  mune  tune,  NicatoT,  bia  intimate  friend,  «ad  Oeot€v«.%,  «» 
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TeCeran  ofKoer  of  contommata  experience,  »nd  Philip,  f^oremor  of 
Paleetine,  to  aasiiit  Ptolemy  Macron.  Confiident  of  vicSorj,  a  pro* 
clamation  waa  circulated  tnrooghout  all  the  aurruanding  regiona, 
announcing  that  all  the  priionere  ahould  be  eold  at  the  rate  of 
ninety  for  a  talent.  The  price  being  low,  about  a  thonaand  mer* 
chanta  aaeembled  near  the  inrading  army,  anzioosly  waiting  tha 
reault  of  the  battle. 

The  onfeeling  oppreMor  had  left  the  Jewa  acaroely  any  one 

object  of  the  ambition  and  deairet  common  to  mankmd.    Their 

country  waa  one  acene  of  ruin  :  their  beloved  aty   **  Jemaalem  lay 

▼oid  aa  a  wildemeas ;  there  wan  none  of  her  children  that  went  in 

or  out :  the  eanctnary  was  alao  trodden  down,  and  aliena  kept  the 

•tarong  hold ;  the  heathen  had  their  habitation  in  that  place ;  and 

joy  waa  taken  from  Jacob,  and  the  pipe  with  the  harp  ceaaed." 

But  thie  desolation,  and  the  pretence  of  a  powerful  and  implacable 

foe,  only  invigorated  the  eeal  and  courage  of  Judaa  Maccabttua  to 

avenge  hia  country's  wrongs,  and  vindicate  the  just  government  of 

the  supreme  Sovereign  of  Israel.    He  summoned  his  brethren  to 

arms,  and  aasembled  the  people  to  confess  their  sins,  and  implore 

the  favour  of  the  God  of  tneir  fathers.    And  though  the  number  of 

his  soidieni  waa  inferior  to  the  enemv,  in  conformity  to  the  Divine 

law,  he  commanded  all  to  return  nome  who  were  building  new 

houses,  planting  new  vinyards,or  who  had  betrothed  wivps,  or  were 

conscious  of  cowardice,  in  the  prospect  of  fighting.    Thus  with  a 

small  army,  every  one  of  whom  was  bold  as  a  lion,  like  Gideon,  he 

ff*arle«wly  marched  to  meet  the  enemy,  encamped  on  the  south  side 

of  Kmmaus.   He  thus  acted,  on  learning  that  Gorgiaa  had  sent  five 

thousand  foot,  and  a  thousand  horse  to  Mispah,  where  he  knew  the 

troops  of  Judea  had  collected,  with  the  design  of  destroying  them 

bv  a  sudden  and  unexpectpd  attack.    Judaa  delayed  not  to  combat 

tnis  division  of  the  invading  army  before  the  larger  body  and<.*r 

Gorgiaa  could  rejoin  it.    He  sounded  the  trumpeta,  and  speedily 

obtained  a  great  victory.    Having  prevailed  on  his  troops  not  to 

look  after  the  spoil,  he  instantly  aovanced  af^inst  the  troops  led 

on    by  Gorgias,  who  was  already  within  sight  of   the  field   of 

battU*.    These  no  sr>oner  beheld  the  camp  on  fire,  than  terror  seised 

them,  and  they  fled  into  the   neighbouring  countries.     **  Then 

Judas  returned  to  apoil  the  tents,  where  they  got  much  gold  and 

silver,  and  blue  silk,  and  purple  of  the  sea,  and  great  riches. 

After  this  they   went  home,  and  sung  a  song  of  thankagiving, 

and  praised  the  Lord  in  heaven;  becauae  it  ia  good,  because  his 

mercy  endureth  for  ever.    Thus  Israel  had  a  great  deliverance 

that  day.    Now,  all  the  strangers  that  had  eacaped  came  and  told 

LyHias  what  had  happened  :  who,  when  he  heard  thereof,  waa  con^ 

ISoitinded  and  discouraged,  because  neither  such  things  aa  he  would 

were  done  unto  Israel,  nor  such  things  aa  the  king  commanded  him 

were  come  to  pass.     The  next  year  therefore  following,  Lysias 

gathered  together  threescore  thousand  choice  men  of  foot,  and  five 

thooMBnd  horsemen,  that  he  might  subdue  them.    So  they  came 

ialo  Idume»t  and  pitched  their  tents  at  Bethsura ;  "and  Judaa  met 

ttiem  with  ten  thoosand  men.    hvA  when  he  saw  that  migb^ 

ttrntyf  he  prayed  »nd  aaid,  U\e«aed  wl  lVvo>\,  O  'ia.Mwur  of  Israel, 

mrbo  diJat  nnell  the  violence  ot  l\\e  initt\v\^  mMiV}>i^\*W4.<rf 

tbr  mrrmnt  Vmrid,  ftod  gwvwi  tbe  Yioil  o\  iteum,«aS»!»^^>aM»^ 
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of  Jooathan  the  soa  of  Saul,  and  hiH  armour-bearer;  Hliut  up  tliin 
trmj  in  the  band  of  tlij  people  Larael,  and  let  Ihi  m  he  ci>iironiiili>(l 
in  their  power  and  horsemen  :  make  tliem  to  ho  of  no  coirni|;e,  and 
jaute  the  boldness  of  their  strength  to  fall  awav,  and  let  thi>ni  quake 
At  their  destruction :  east  them  down  with  the  sword  of  thvm  tlmt 
Jore  thee,  and  let  all  those  that  know  thy  name  praise  thue  with 
thankseivin^.  So  thej  joined  battle ;  ana  there  were  slain  of  the 
host  of  Lysias  about  five  thousand  men,  even  before  them  wen> 
they  slain.  Now,  when  Lysias  saw  his  army  put  to  flight,  and 
tile  manliness  of  Judas'  soldiers,  and  how  they  were  ready  either  tu 
live  or  die  valiantly,  he  went  into  Antioehia,  and  gathen-d  tof^ther 
a  company  of  strangers ;  and  bavinf?  made  his  army  preater  than  it 
was,  he  purposed  to  come  again  into  Judea.  Then  said  Judas  and 
bia  bretbren,  Behold,  onr  eneooies  are  discomfited  :  let  us  go  up  to 
cleanse  and  dedicate  the  sanctuary.  Upon  this  all  the  host  assem- 
bled themselves  together,  and  went  up  into  mount  Sion.  And  when 
they  saw  the  sanctuary  desolate,  and  the  altar  pro&ned,  and  the 
^tes  burnt  up,  and  sbmbA  growing  in  the  courts  as  in  a  forest,  or 
m  one  of  the  mountains,  yea,  and  the  priests'  chambeni  pulled 
down,  they  rent  their  clothes,  and  made  great  lamentation,  and 
cast  ashes  upon  their  heads,  and  fell  down  flat  to  the  ground  upon 
their  &ces,  and  blew  an  alarm  with  the  trumpets,  and  cried  toward 
heaven.  Then  Judas  appointed  certain  men  to  fight  against  those 
that  were  in  the  fortress,  until  he  had  cleansed  the  sanctuary.  So 
he  chose  priests  of  blameless  conversation,  such  as  had  pleasure  in 
the  law,  who  cleansed  the  sanctuary,  and  bare  out  the  defiled 
stones  into  an  unclean  place.  And  when  as  they  consulted  what 
to  do  with  the  altar  of  bumt-ofTeringa,  which  was  profaned,  they 
thought  it  beat  to  pull  it  down,  lest  it  should  be  a  reproach  to  them, 
because  the  heathen  had  defiled  it;  wherefore  they  nulled  it  down, 
and  laid  up  the  stones  in  the  mountain  of  the  temple  in  a  conveni- 
ent place,  until  there  should  come  a  prophet  to  show  what  should 
be  done  with  them.  Then  they  took  whole  stones  accordiii);  to  the 
law,  and  built  a  new  altar  according  to  the  former;  and  inaile  up 
the  sanctuary,  and  the  things  that  were  within  the  temple,  anil 
hallowed  the  courts.  They  made  also  new  holy  vessels;  and  int  > 
the  temple  they  brought  the  candlestick,  and  the  altar  of  burnt- 
oflbrings,  and  of  incense,  and  the  table.  And  upon  the  altar  they 
burnt  incense,  and  the  lamps  that  were  upon  the  candlestick  they 
lighted,  that  they  might  give  li<;ht  in  the  temple.  Furthermore, 
tiiey  set  the  loaves  upon  the  table,  nud  spread  out  the  veils,  and 
finished  all  the  works  which  they  had  begun  to  make.  Now,  on 
the  five  and  twentieth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  which  is  called  the 
month  of  Casleu,  in  the  hundred  forty  and  eighth  year,  they  rose 
up  betimes  in  the  morning,  and  ofiered  sacrifice,  according  to  the 
law,  upon  the  new  altar  of  bumt-ofiferings  which  they  had  made. 
Look,  at  what  time,  and  what  day,  the  heathen  had  profaned  it, 
even  in  that  was  it  dedicated  with  songs,  and  citherns,  and  liHrps, 
and  cymbals.  Then  all  the  people  fell  upon  their  faces,  worshipping 
and  praising  the  God  of  heaven,  who  had  given  them  good  su('(>(>s.4. 
And  so  they  kept  the  dedication  of  the  altar  eight  days,  aivi\  oi^v>'tv>A 
bnrnt-ofienngs  with  gladness,  and  sacrificed  the  aacn^ce  o^  <\v?\\n«« 
anoe  vndpraiae.  Tbey  decked  also  the  forefront  of  l\\c  leu\v\vi  y{\\\v 
crowaa  orgold,  and  with  ahielda;  and  the  gates  aad  t\ie  c\iwu\iftt^ 
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they  renewed,  and  hanged  doora  upon  them.  Thoe  wae  there  Terj 
frreat  gladneae  among  the  people,  for  that  the  reproach  of  the  hea- 
then WM  put  awaf.  Moreover,  Jadae  and  hie  brethren,  with  the 
whole  congregation  of  lerael,  ordained  that  the  days  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  altar  ehould  be  kept  in  their  eeaaon  from  jear  to  year, 
by  the  epMA  of  eif^ht  days,  from  the  fire  and  twentieth  day  of  the 
month  CmIaq,  with  joy  and  gladneie.  At  that  time  abo  they 
builded  up  the  mount  nion  with  high  walls  and  strong  towers  round 
about,  lest  the  Gentiles  Hhouid  come  and  tread  it  down,  m  they 
bad  done  before.  And  they  set  there  a  garrison  to  keep  it,  aud 
fortified  Bethsura  to  preserre  it,  that  the  people  might  hare  a  de- 
fence agMnst  Idumea." 

The  news  of  these  events  inflamed  the  wrath  which  bnmed  in  the 
heart  of  Antiochus.  When  he  heard  of  the  flnrt  great  defeats  of  his 
generals,  he  hastily  left  Kcbatana,  breathing  complete  destruction 
on  the  Jews.  **  Advancing  in  this  disposition  towards  Babylonia, 
which  was  in  his  way,  fresh  expresses  came  to  him,  wfth  advice  o( 
Lysias'  defeat ;  and  aLto,  that  the  Jews  had  retaken  the  temple, 
thrown  down  the  altars  and  idols  which  he  bad  set  up,  and  re- 
established their  ancient  worship.  At  this  news  his  fury  increased. 
Immediately  he  commands  his  charioteer  to  drive  ^th  the  utmost 
spMd,  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  satiate  fully 
his  vengeance ;  threatening  to  make  Jerusalem  the  burying  place  of 
the  whole  Jewish  nation,  and  not  to  leave  one  single  inhabitant  in 
it  He  had  scarce  uttered  that  blasphemous  expression,  but  he  was 
struck  by  the  hand  of  God.  He  waa  eeiied  witn  incredible  painit  in 
his  bowels,  and  the  moet  eacessiyt  nrngs  of  the  cholic.  *  Thus 
the  murderer  and  blasphemer,'  says  tne  author  of  the  MaccMxNfM, 
*  having;  suffered  most  grievously,  as  he  treated  other  men,  mt  died 
be  a  miserable  death,  in  a  strange  country  in  the  mountains.'  Hut 
still  his  pride  was  not  abated  by  this  first  shock ;  so  fartrom  it,  that, 
suffering  himself  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  wild  transpfjrts  of  his 
fury,  and  breathing  nothing  but  vengeance  against  the  Jews,  he 

Si\e  orders  for  proceeding  with  all  possible  speed  in  the  Journey, 
ut  as  his  horses  were  running  forwards  impetufnisly,  he  fell  from 
his  chariot,  and  thereby  bruised,  in  a  grievous  manner.  evt:rr  part 
of  hb  body ;  so  that  hu  attendants  were  forced  to  put  him  into  a 
litter,  where  he  suffered  inexpressible  torments.    Womu  crawled 
from  every  part  of  him ;   his  flesh  fell  away  piecemeal,  and  the 
stench  wan  so  great,  that  it  became  intolerable  to  the  whole  army. 
Bcinj;  himself  unable  to  bear  it,  *  It  is  meet,'  says  he,  *  to  besuMect 
unto  God ;  and  man  who  is  mortal  should  not  think  of  himself  as 
if  lie  were  a  god.'    Acknowledging  it  was  the  hand  of  the  Lord  of 
Isra<fl  which  struck  him,  becauw)  of  the  calamities  he  had  brought 
upon  Jerusalem,  he  promisKS  to  exert  his  utmost  liberality  towards 
his  chosen  p<>opln ;  to  enrich,  with  pnrcious  ^ifts,  the  holy  temple 
of  JeriiHalem,  which  he  had  plundered ;  to  furnish, from  his  revenues, 
the  sums  necessary  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  sacrifices;  to 
turn  Jew  himself;  and  to  travel  into  every  part  of  the  world,  in 
orJer  to  publish  the  power  of  the  Almighty.    He  hoped  he  should 
CM/m  hiu  wrnth  by  these  migUly  uromises,  whidi  the  violence  of  his 
prsiutnt  aflliciion^  and  the  fear  onulut«U>Ttn*\\VA>axUirted  from  bis 
mouth,  but  not  from  hia  liwart.    *  UnV,*  »A\fc  v\\a  %sax\iw  <ij»A«A. 
*  tl/Jt  wicked  penou  vowed  unto  itie  Lord,  v\»  ^ao^  ^a  twaift fi^i^A. 
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haifB  mercy  upon  him.'  And  indeed  this  muHerer  and  blogphemer, 
(these  are  the  names  which  the  writer  of  tlie  Mnccab4*es  suhntitutnd 
In  the  plaee  of  illustrious,  which  men  had  bestowed  on  that  princis) 
being  struck  in  a  dreadful  manner,  and  treated  as  he  treated  otht*rs, 
finished  an  impious  life  by  a  miserable  death.  Before  he  expired, 
'  he  sent  for  Philip,  who  had  been  brought  up  with  him  from  his  in- 
faney,  was  his  favourite,  and  had  bestowed  on  him  the  regency  of 
Sjrta  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  then  nine  years  of  age.  He 
pat  into  his  hands  the  diadem,  the  seal  of  the  empire,  and  all 
the  other  ensigns  of  royalty ;  exhorting  him,  especially,  to  employ 
bis  ntmost  endeavours  to  ^Te  him  such  an  education  as  would  bt>st 
teach  him  the  art  of  reigning,  and  how  to  govern  his  subjects  with 
juirtice  and  moderation.  Few  princes  give  such  instructions  to  tlieir 
children  till  they  are  near  their  end,  and  that  after  having  set  them 
a  quite  di£ferent  example  during  their  whole  lives.  Philip  caused 
the  king's  body  to  be  conveyea  to  Antioeh.  This  prince  had  sat 
eleven  years  on  the  tfirone.'' 

The  actione  of  Antiochus,  thus  briefly  recorded,  demonstrate  at 
ODoe  the  aeeuracy  and  truth  of  Daniel's  prediction  of  the  vile  king 
of  the  Ninth.  Let  any  enlightened  and  unprejudiced  man  carefully 
compare  the  former  with  the  latter,  and  he  will  not  hesitate  to 
adopt  as  his  own  the  reflections  of  Bbollin  on  this  subieet.  No  pro- 
phecy could  be  more  clearly,  fully,  and  decidedly  fulfilled.  **  Por- 
phvry,  the  professed  enemy  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  well  as  of  tlie 
Ola  and  New  Testament,  being  infinitely  perplexed  in  findim;  so 
great  a  conformity  between  the  events  foretold  by  Daniel,  ana  the 
relations  given  by  the  best  historians,  did  not  pretend  to  deny  this 
conformity,  for  that  would  have  been  repugnant  to  sense,  and 
denying  the  shining  of  the  mm  at  noon-day.  However,  he  took 
another  course,  in  order  to  undermine  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  himself  laboured,  by  citing  all  the  historians  extant  at 
that  time,  and  which  are  since  lost,  to  show,  in  a  very  extensive 
manner,  that  whatever  is  written  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel, 
happened  exactly  as  foretold  by  that  prophet;  and  he  concluded 
from  this  perfect  uniformity,  that  so  exact  a  detail  of  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  events  could  not  possibly  have  been  written  bv  Daniel  so 
many  vears  before  they  nappened ;  and  that  this  work  must  ccr- 
tainly  nave  been  wrote  by  some  person  who  lived  after  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  borrowed  Daniers  name.  In  this  contest  between 
the  Christians  and  heathens,  the  former  would  indisputably  carry 
their  cause,  could  they  be  able  to  demonstrate,  by  good  proofs,  that 
Daniel's  prophecies  were  really  written  by  him.    Now  this  they 

r roved  unanswerably,  by  citing  the  testimony  of  the  whole  people, 
mean,  the  Jews,  whose  evidence  could  not  be  suspected  or  disal- 
lowed, as  they  were  still  greater  enemies  to  the  Christian  religion 
than  the  heathens  themselves.  The  reverence  thev  had  for  the 
sacred  writings,  of  which  Providence  has  appointed  tnem  the  depo- 
sitaries and  guardians,  was  so  prodigious,  that  they  would  have 
thought  him  a  criminal  and  sacrilegious  wretch,  who  should  have 
attempted  only  to  transpose  a  single  word,  or  change  one  letter  in 
it ;  wliat  idea,  then^  would  they  have  entertained  of  that  man  who 
should  pretend  to  mtroduce  any  supposititious  booka  itv  V.Vveuv'? 
Such  are  the  witnesses  who  attested  the  reality  oli  DanxeVa  ^xo^Vv^* 
cies.  And  were  ever  proofs  bo  convincing,  or  caiuo  BO  VwlowyMk^- 
•  Jir  teetimotuea  are  yery  sure,  O  Lord,  for  ever.' » 
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odntA  in  it,  tiiat  a  fiuthfVil  prophet,  who  was  to  be  at  once  their 
ddiverer  and  ■overeigD)  should  ariie  in  a  future  age.  Hence  thejr 
declared  their  willingness  to  submit  to  the  government  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  MaccabMS,  till  the  great  Teacher  appeared ;  1  Mac. 
xiT.  41.  "  Also  that  the  Jews  and  priests  were  well  pleased  that 
Simon  should  be  their  gOTemor  and  nigh-priest  forerer,  until  there 
should  arise  a  fiuthfhl  prophet."  Theu  immediate  exertions,  and 
avowedly  future  intentions,  bad  for  their  object  the  observance  of 
every  institute  enjoined  in  the  covenant,  and  the  extirpation  of 
whatever  was  opposed  to  its  nature. 

3.  They  were  regulated  in  their  reli^ous  observances  and  general 
conduct  exclusively  by  the  law  of  Divine  revelation.  Thus  in  their 
religious  assemblies  they  laid  open  the  book  of  the  law  to  learn  the 
wilTof  thMT  God ;  1  Mac.  iii.  48.  "  And  laid  open  the  book  of  the 
law,  wherein  the  heathen  had  sought  to  paint  the  Ukeness  of  their 
images."  And  they  ventured  to  perform  not  the  least  act  or  cere- 
mony  of  a  religious  character,  concerning  which  the  law  gave  no 
instruction ;  and  preferred  waiting  for  the  promised  prophet  to  the 
following  of  any  suggestion  of  human  wisdom ;  1  Mac.  iv.  46. 
**  And  lud  up  the  stones  in  the  mountain  of  the  temple  in  a  con> 
venient  place,  until  there  should  come  a  prophet  to  show  what 
should  be  done  with  them." 

4.  On  all  occasions  of  much  danger,  and  before  engaging  in  any 
great  work,  they  united  in  solemn  prayer  and  fasting,  in  some  place 
which  had  been  consecrated  to  the  wonhip  of  God,  in  the  best  ages 
of  their  nation ;  1  Mac.  iii.  40.  **  Wherefore  the  Israelites  assem- 
bled themselves  together,  and  oame  to  Maspha,  (Mispah,)  over 

Sainst  Jerusalem :  for  in  Maspha  was  Uie  place  where,  they  prayed 
)retime  in  Israel." 

5.  They  discovered  extensive  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  not  less 
prudent  than  fervent  seal  to  observe  it  in  all  things.  Thus  they 
strictly  followed  the  minutest  oKrections  respecting  public  worship, 
and  the  injuDctious  which  indifference  or  selfishness  were  most 
likely  to  induce  them  to  neglect.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  and 
number  of  their  sufferings,  we  find  that  in  their  time  the  land  had 
rest  every  seventh  year  ;  and  even  when  most  prosperous  in  battle, 
they  never  made  aggressions  on  neighbouring  nations  or  cities, 
whose  inhabitants  were  disposed  to  live  with  them  in  terms  of 
amity,  or  who  did  not  avowedly  seek  Uieir  destruction  ;  1  Mac.  v 
And  while  in  all  circumstances  they  confessed  that  in  Jehovah 
alone  was  their  strength,  we  uniformly  observe  that  thev  neglected 
not  to  employ  any  means  which  they  discerned  and  judged  proper 
to  accomplish  the  work  which  providence  called  them  to  perform. 
Carefully  did  they  study  the  will  of  God,  and  to  discriminate  be- 
tween his  precepts  and  traditionary  and  superstitious  observances. 
This  was  manifest  by  their  resolution  to  fight  on  the  Sabbath,  when 
necessary  for  their  preservation  and  the  deliverance  of  their  people. 
For  they  knew  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  that  it  was 
lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath-day. 

6.  Finally,  they  were  accustomed  to  unite  in  public  thanksgiving 
and  praise,  whenever  it  pleased  God  to  grant  them  victory  over 
their  enemies,  or  ragnal  expressions  of  his  lavoui. 

The  familv  of  Mattatbias  appear  to  have  been  suppoTle^  «kt  ^t%\.^ 
in  iheiraoMe  gtaadfor  the  cause  of  truth  and  xvg\iteo\M«iea»,  ox3kV| 
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hy  their  prirftto  pioua  friendj.  But  tbejr  were  Koon  joined  bf  two 
othi>r  partie*  of  tiieir  countrymen, — the  AMideana,  Mid  tlioie  who 
bad  fled  from  the  f>«nMN.'ution.  The  former  w(*re  Ixild  and  cour- 
ureoue  men,  who  )iad  voluntarily  devoted  themeelvea  U)  the  d<-li'noe 
of  the  law  of  their  country,  liiey  were  evidentlv  a  party  iNjually 
distinct  from  the  Phariaeee,  who  were  mr>re  uMtmn  for  reli^iouM 
tradition*  than  for  Divine  revelation,  and  from  the  (JadduceeM,  wiio 
alike  contemned  the  law*  of  Moeee,  tiie  writinff*  of  the  prophHn, 
and  the  authority  and  memory  of  the  elder*.  Ine  Afwideane,  how> 
ever,  were  more  eminent  for  their  religions  seal  and  fortitude  than 
for  their  knowledf^e  and  prudence.  Accordingly,  when  the  unprin- 
cipled AlcimuM  anHumed  the  ofHcea  of  chief  eapuun  and  high-prieNt, 
they  deaerted  the  faithful  Maccabeee^  and  placed  themeelv*;*  under 
bim :  *'  For,"  aaid  they,  '*  one  that  i»  a  prieat  of  the  aeed  of  Aaron 
ia  come  with  thia  army,  and  he  will  do  u«  no  wrontf."  Their  con- 
nexion  with  him  waa,  however,  quickly  diisolved ;  for  he  knew 
that  they  were  not  proper  iniitrumenta  to  perform  anholv  deedi. 
Hence,  though  he  i)retended  to  be  tlieir  friend,  yet  he  treacherously 
alew  Misty  of  them  in  one  day.  They  were  evidently  a  simple,  dm* 
intereated,  and  holy  race.  Th^  derived  their  name  from  the 
Hebrew  term,  chaMUim,  which  lignifiea  pious  or  merciful.  (MMne 
writer*  imagine  that  they  were  the  same  sect  called  by  Jonephiis 
and  Philo,  Kssenes.  If  this  opinion  be  correct,  the  sect  must  huvu 
lost  much  of  their  public  spirit,  and  deereaaed  much  in  later  times. 
Besiden,  the  Aseidean*  attended  publie  worship  with  the  on^n'Ta- 
tion  of  Israel,  while  the  Kssenes  niylected  it,  and  showed  no  othi*r 
respect  for  the  temple  Herviee  than  by  sending  their  offerings.  Thny 
were,  nevertheless,  a  singular  race,  much  admired  for  their  devo- 
tional and  ascetic  habits,  and  strictly  moral  conduct.  Indtred,  the 
description  given  of  them  by  the  Jewish  historian  oorresp<)nds 

frenerally  vritTi  the  life,  mnduct,  and  manners  of  the  first  (.Christians, 
n  so  flinch  that  a  writer  in  one  of  our  periodicals  strongly  urgnn 
the  opinion  that  Josephus  designedly  delineates  tiie  first  Clirislians 
under  the  name  Kssenes.  liut  this  opinion  is  scarcely  credible,  if 
Philo  i«  correct  in  his  assertion,  that  there  were  only  about  l«)ur 
thousand  of  this  party  in  Palestine  and  Hyria  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
which  was  probaoly  about  the  time  when  the  Christians  were  moU 
Dumrrous  in  these  countries.  The  iact  that  the  Kssenes  are  never 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  ia  no  decided  proof  tliat  they  did 
not  exint  as  a  Jewish  sect  in  the  age  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles; 
Un  if  thev  were  few,  and  lived  secluded  from  society,  it  is  not  sur* 
priiiiug  tnat  we  have  no  account  of  them  in  Uie  Gospels  or  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  which  chiefly  record  the  public  events  which  con* 
cem  the  kingdom  o(  Christ  The  proper  descendants  of  the  Asai- 
deans  and  Kssenes  are  most  probably  tne  Karaites,  a  comparatively 
■audi  Jewish  sect,  who  still  continue  to  adhere  to  toe  laws  of  M osea, 
and  despise  the  traditions  of  the  rabbins. 

Yfe  have  seen,  io  the  preceding  chapter,  that  the  holy  and  ex* 
alted  spirit  of  Mattathias,  powerfully  animated  his  son  Judas,  wbc 
frJi#  mruMoted  Maccabeus,  an  appellation  afterwards  appropriatef 
io  Alt  tueeeuon  mad  all  their  followers.    The  reflecting  reader  wi' 
pBrhmoB  wonder  (hat,  after  hia  icreaJt  ticUtt^  over  Lysias,  he  aboq! 
n*re  been  pmrmiltLd  by  the  Hynana  to  etix^VoT  xj^nxx^HarxM^tedly  b 
ttnajr  to  purify  Ch«  tempU,  iwior*  v^^iA  notibivt^'^*"'^^  ^^ 
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ftttival,  build  and  fortify  the  walla  of  Jenualem  and  Bethiura, 
■oppoaed  to  be  Bethiur,  a  atrong  dtv  in  the  aoath  of  JudM,  noticed 
in  Joahoa  xr.  58.  2  Chron.  xi.  7.  Hia  conduct  ia  accounted  for  bj 
the  ramarkable  fact  noticed,  aa  it  were  accidentallj,  bj  the  historian, 
that  Ptolemy  Macron,  chief  fOTemor  of  Celo-ayria  and  Phenicia, 
whoae  power  he  had  moat  reaaon  to  dread,  had  anexpectedlj,  if  not 
8addenij,beeome  the  friend  of  the  Jewa.  Thia  atateaman  and  gene- 
ral had  atrenuooalT  oppoaed  them,  bat  having  diacemed  the  folly. 
Mid  periutpa  the  injoatice  of  the  avowed  determination  of  hia  court 
to  deetroy  them,  he  not  only  ceaaed  to  interfere  with  their  internal 
affiura,  Irat  alao  openly  exerted  himaelf  to  procon  for  Uiem  peace. 
He  had  formerly  deaerted  the  aervice  of  Bgypt  for  that  of  Syria. 
Thia  dreamatanee  inclined  the  Syrian  court  to  liaten  the  more 
readily  to  thoae  who  now  aacribed  hia  friendly  behavioar  to  the 
Jewa,  to  treacherona  dengna.  That  he  moat  have  felt  deeply  inter- 
cated  in  their  wel&re  ia  manifeat,  for,  rather  than  continue  to  in- 
jure them,  he  preferred  to  take  hia  own  life  by  poiaon,  after  the 
example  of  aome  of  the  frreateat  men  of  andent  Greece  and  Rome. 

Probably  the  atate  of  uie  conrt  of  Svria  about  thia  time  waa  alao 
fevoarable  to  the  patriotic  labonra  of  Jodaa.  Lysiaa,  having  re- 
ceived certain  information  of  the  death  of  hia  aovereign,  instantly 
proclaimed  the  yonns  prince  king,  mder  the  name  of  Antiochoa 
Eupator,  and  to(»  on  himaelf  Hie  entire  government  of  the  kingdom. 
Thia  office  had  been  intmated  by  Am  lata  monarch  to  Philip ;  but 
Lysiaa  prepared  to  prevent  hJoa  frommforcin^  hia  diuma;  and  in 
thia  he  waa  ao  auceeaafnl.  that  Fhili|i,  on  arriving  at  Antioeh,  aaw  it 
expedient  for  hia  peraontf  safety  to  aeek  an  aaylum  in  Egypt,  where 
he  hoped  to  procure  aaaistance  to  expel  the  nsarper,  and  acquire 
poeaeasion  of  the  right  conferred  oa  him  by  his  dying  prince. 

Judas,  however,  waa  not  long  aufiered  to  pursue  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  execute  the  plans  necessary  to  re-establish  the  religion  of  his 
nation.  The  astonishing  success  of  his  arms,  and  the  rising  pros- 
perity of  his  people,  roused  the  env^  and  malice  of  their  hereditary 
enemies,  who  appear  to  have  prevailed  on  almost  every  race  in  the 
adjacent  territories  to  enter  into  an  alliance,  the  avowed  object  of 
wuich  waa  to  destroy  the  Jews  sojouminj^  among  them,  and  to  in- 
vade Judea,  and  extirpate  the  name  ot  Israel.  Thus  Judas  was 
placed  in  a  situation  aimilar  to  that  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  hia  race, 
and  he  reioioed  to  tread  in  their  ateps. 

The  Edomitea  or  Idumeans  seem  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  the 
great  confederacy  against  Israel :  next  to  them  were  the  Ammon- 
ites and  Uie  Phenicians.  A  principal  branch  of  the  commerce  of 
the  last,  was  the  buying  and  selling  of  prisoners  taken  in  battle ;  and 
the  greater  number  of  these  were  Jews.  Those  of  the  two  former 
nations  who  had  not  been  carried  captive  into  Babylon,  or  who  had 
returned  to  their  respective  countries,  had  enriched  themselves  by 
taking  possession  of  the  Holy  Land,  during  the  period  in  which  the 
proprietors  were  in  exile,  or  too  feeble  to  defenoi  themselves.  The 
Idumeans,  especially,  had  seised  the  rich  district  of  the  south  of 
Judea;  its  ancient  capital  Hebron  was  occupied  by  them.  Though 
therefore  Judas  cherished  not  the  ambition  of  a  cunqneror,  yet,  as 
tlic  patriot  of  hit  country,  he  must  have  eamratly  desuedlo  v\xvd\c»Xft 
its  rights.  CriticaJ  rra-i  his  position^  for  besides  the  i\al\OT\ftT\Mu«A, 
the  luuIUtudM  of  the  heathen  who  filled  ail  the  Tegioiui  ol  O^^^Ma 
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and  Gi1>iad  had  joined  thftlitafnie  formed  a(rainiit)rnn.  Indaed^not 
onu  of  the  raceit  Hurro  inding  Judea  s^em  to  have  been  hia  friendly 
except  the  Nabatheanii,  wlioae  capital  waa  Petra.  It  ia  probable 
that  theae  and  their  brethren,  the  nomade  Arabs,  were  the  only 
people  who  maintained  their  national  independence.  The  Idumeans 
were,  we  know,  under  the  able  direction  of  Gorgiaa,  and  the 
Aromonitea  and  the  oth«>r  racca  in  th"ir  vicinity  were  (^oremed  by 
a  not  low  warlike  Svrian  ^"tiieral,  named  Tiniotneua. 

The  minda  of  Judaaaml  hia  army  were  nerved  to  meet  the  dread* 
fal  tempest  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  their  beloved  land.  Con- 
fident  in  the  favour  and  |>ower  of  their  Ood,  they  were  prepared 
to  aurrendcr  their  livea  ia  defence  of  the  holy  caoae.    Nor  were 
their  hope*  disappointed.    Proceeding  to  Acrabatine,  a  frontier 
distract  of  Idnmea,  toward  the  southern  extremity  of  the  DetA  Sea, 
they  encountered  the  enemv,  who  sustained  a  total  defeat,  and  left 
twenty  thousand  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.    They  next  laid  siei^e 
to  two  fortresses,  ^rrisoned  by  an  independent  tribe  of  Idumeans, 
called,  from  their  ancestor  or  leader,  **  tlie  children  of  BeMk."  When 
Judas  learned  that  the  garriifoiM  were  strone  and  fully  prepared  to 
endure  a  lonp^  sie|i;e,  he  divided  his  troops,    lie  left,  under  three  of 
his  brethren,  a  firirce  sufficient  to  reduce  the  fortreMses,  and  led  the 
principal  part  of  th'f  army  into  the  land  of  Ammon.    Timotheus 
Dad  already  aaaembled  there  a  lar(;e  army,  consiatint;  of  the  Am- 
monites  and  many  other  heathens  belon^nng  to  Asia.    The  Am* 
nuNiite^  were  first  subdued  with  inreat  alauf^hter,  and  Jacar,  one  of 
tlieir  chief  cittea,  captured.    It  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and  waa 
seated  near  the  mountains  of  (}ilrad.    The  main  army,  andT 
Timotheus,  wait  defeated  apparently  near  Gbzara,  called  also,  it  is 
supposed,  Oa/iara,  the  capital  of  I'eraM,  a  fine  province  eaat  of  the 
Jorian.    More  than  twenty  thousand  of  the  enemy  fell  in  battle; 
and  th(?  ceneral  and  oflirer-t,  w!io  escaped,  fled  to  the  city.    It,  how- 
ever, H^Min   fell  b<>for<!  Ju'Jus,  and  Timotheua  and   Apolophanes, 
anotlinr  Syrian  commander,  were  put  to  death.    The^e  events  in* 
flamed  the  wrath  of  the  heathen ;  and,  in  loveral  of  their  strong; 
citief,  they  rttv-  acrainst  the  Jews  who  dwelt  among  them.    A  thou- 
sand were  murdered  in  Tob,  adiHtrictof  thetribeof  Manaiu^'h,  eaut 
of  the  Jordan.    Many  fled  for  safety  to  Dametha,  a  strong  town  in 
Oilead,  and  sent  letters  to  Judas,  implorinp:  his  aid.    Their  caitc  was 
diMtressing,  for  the  place  was  invested  by  Timotheus,  conjectured  to 
be  a  son  of  the  general  of  the  (>amc  name,  put  to  death  in  Gazara, 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  which  iiad  been  rained  by  the 
cities  of  Phenieia.  Judas  had  scarcely  read  the  letter  communicating 
this  melancholy  intelligence,  b4;fore  he  received  others  of  aimila 
import  from  the  Jews  in  Galilee,    (idling  a  council  of  his  officen 
it  was  resolved  that  his  brother  Simon  should  instantly  pro<eed  t 
Galileo,  with  about  three  thouxand  men,  and  that  hiit  brfthrei 
Joseph  and  Azarian,  should  march  with  a  company  to  defend  Jer 
•alem,  while  Judas  and  his  brother  Jonathan  a'lvance<J  with  eip 
thousand  to  Gilead.    Itenides  Dametha,  they  found  in  this  distr 
several  other  cities  containing  many  Jews,  cl'Mely  shut  up  by  i 
eaftny.     He  captured  Besora  without  mudi  diflinilty,  and  Hlew 
t/i0  mmlfii/ who  were  idolAtcrn',  aiid,\iAHtin{;on  to  1  dametha.  where 
WMia  body  of  the  enemy  were  enc.a\n\M<V,\\«  Wl  on  th>'m  or 
P^oUdif,  mad  routed  them,  with  Um  U>w  o\  «i\^v\.  ^^^UMftd• 
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Aen  toeeeMhrelj  captured  the  other  cities,  and  treated  them  at  he 
had  done  Beaoia.  Hariiig:  obtained  rich  aud  pr»>at  Hpoil^  he  returned 
to  Jemnlem.  The  armii  of  Simon  were  etiualljr  vietonotu  in  Uali- 
lee;  bat  the  other  division  of  the  way  were  lem  fortunate.  Having 
no  enemy  to  oppose  at  Jerusalem,  Joseph  and  Azarias,  in  violation 
of  the  <mlers  of  their  wiser  brother,  led  their  little  band  against 
Jamnia,  which  wan  then  a  fine  seaport,  between  Joppa  and  Aisutus. 
On  approadiing  it,  they  were  attacked,  and  defeated  by  Gursias, 
who  occupied  it  with  a  number  of  soldiers.  The  brothers  lost  about 
two  thousand  men,  who  constituted,  perhaps,  nearly  the  whole  of 
their  compan^r. 

Judas  remained  only  a  short  period  in  Jerusalem.  He  marched 
towards  Idnmea,  laid  Hebron  in  ruins,  advanced  as  a  conqueror 
through  the  countir  of  the  Philistines,  and  destroyed  everywhiTu 
erery  vestige  of  idolatry.  He  next  overrun  Samsria,  striking  tKrnir 
into  the  hmrts  of  Israel's  enemy,  and  returned  with  consideraLIu 
trearare  to  the  holy  dtf . 

The  report  of  these  victories  at  length  alarmed  Lyuas.    He 

rsdily  made  great  exertions  to  raise  an  army,  which  he  was  confi- 
t  would  prove  sufficient  to  conquer  Judea,  from  which  he  pur- 
posed to  banish  ever^  Jew,  and  supply  thvir  place  by  idolatcn.  His 
army  amounted  to  eightv-four  thousand  foot,  as  many  horsemen  as 
he  could  command,  ana  eighty  elephants.  Then  he  marched  to 
Bethsura.  **  Judas  Maccabeus,  and  the  whole  people,  beseeched  the 
Lord,  with  tears  in  thnir  eyes,  to  send  his  angel  for  the  prraervsition 
of  Israel.  Full  of  confidence  in  Gtod,  they  took  the  field.  When 
tliey  marched  all  together,  with  assured  courage,  out  of  Jerusalem, 
there  appeared  a  horseman  marching  before  them.  His  habit  was 
white,  with  arms  of  gold,  and  he  held  a  lance  in  his  hand.  That 
sifrht  filled  them  with  new  ardour.  They  threw  themselves  upon 
the  enemy  like  lions,  killed  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  men,  aii'l 
oblijfed  the  rest  to  fly,  moet  of  them  wounded  and  without  arms." 
This  unexpected  overthrow  produced  a  complete  change  in  the 
conduct  of  Lysias.    He  most  probably  felt  that  his  authority  and 

Power  were  too  much  in  danger  from  the  iiitri^es  and  power  of 
Iiilip  to  justify  him  carrying  on  a  contefit  with  the  able  leaders  of 
the  Jews,  and  that  it  was. now  plain  that  Judea  could  neither  be 
easily  nor  speedily  subjugated.  He  accordingly  proposed  to  Judas 
the  most  favourable  terms  of  peace.  The  historiau  ascribes  his  pacific 
measures  to  the  conviction  *'  that  the  Hebrews  could  not  be  over- 
come, because  the  Almighty  God  helped  them."  The  following 
letters,  dated  B.C.  163,  from  the  young  king  explicitly  state  the 
tenns,  which  appear  to  have  been  sent  to  Antioch  for  his  appro- 
bation :  "  King  Antiochuri  unto  his  brother  Lysias,  sendeth  greeting: 
since  our  father  is  translated  unto  tlie  gods,  our  will  is,  that  they 
tjiat  are  in  our  realm  live  quieMv,  that  every  one  may  attend  upon 
hiji  own  affairs.  We  understand  also  that  the  Jews  would  not  con> 
Riiut  to  our  father,  for  to  be  brought  unto  the  custom  of  the  (len- 
tiles,  but  had  rather  keep  their  own  manner  of  living ;  for  the  which 
cause  they  require  of  us  that  we  should  suffer  them  to  live  after  their 
own  laws.  Wherefore  our  mind  is,  thut  this  nation  shall  be  in  rest ; 
and  we  have  determined  to  restore  them  th'  ir  temple,  \A\Rt  \\\v;v 
may  live  ^ccordJufr  to  the  customs  of  their  fureratliers.  T\\ou  s.\.'a\1 
do  rreU  tbenfore  to  tend  uato  them,  md  grant  them  ipcftce,  \Xx^^ 
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.om  aU  idolatrous  oatioiM.    Thej  were  not,  m  ire  have  remarked 
in  s  former  page,  restrained  from  commercial  alliances  with  any 
ueople  ;  but  a  union  or  a  league  of  a  more  friendly  or  intimate  na- 
ture with  idolaters  was  incompatible  with  thvir  ailcgiuiice  to  Jelio- 
vah,  as  their  supreme  Sovereign,  and  was  a  public  confession  that 
they  had  not  entire  confidence  in  his  vt-isdom,  faitlifulness,  and 
power,  to  afford  them  desirable  and  necessary  protection.     I'tiat 
Judas  accepted  the  spontaneous  offer  of  the  friendship  of  Rome,  is 
strongly  to  be  suspected ;  for  in  the  following  year  he  formally  so- 
licited their  alliance.    This  being  an  open  violation  of  the  tunda- 
mental  laws  of  the  chosen  people,  was  a  capital  crime ;  and  from 
tliis  hoar  his  days  were  numbered.    The  sentence  of  d«^adation 
from  his  high  office  was  passed ;  and  though  he  continued  tlio 
object  of  the  people's  confidence  and  admiration,  yet  he  owed  the 
future  short  possession  of  his  dignity  wholly  to  the  comfmssion  and 
long-suffering  of  his  supreme  and  invisible  King.    This  appears  not 
to  have  been  the  only  public  crime  worthy  of  disgrace  and  death 
which  he  had  ignorantnr,  rashly,  or  inadvertently  committed.    He 
had  deposed  the  deceitful  and  unjust  Menelaus  from  the  office  uf 
high-priest;  for, that  person,  we  find,  bad  retired,  perhaps  for  jK-r- 
sonal  safety,  to  Antioch.    But  instead  of  raising  the  nearest  heir  of 
Aaron  to  the  dignity  which  exclusively  belonged  to  him,  it  seems 
almost  certain  that  Judas  had  either  taken  this  office  on  himself,  ur 
accepted  it,  as  his  successors  did,  from  the  people,  who  had  no 
right  to  dispose  of  it.    The  supreme  sovereign  of  Israel  had  fixed 
this  high  office  in  Aaron's  fiamily,  and  it  was  treason  for  any  one  eUe 
to  aspire  to  it,  unless  immediately  **  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron." 
The  most  mighty  monarch  on  earth  was  a  mean  personage,  com- 
pared  to  the  chief  ruler  in  Israel.    The  former  was  indeed  exalted 
according  to  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  Jehovah,  by  whom  alone 
kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice  ;  but  the  latter  was  lii.s  vice- 
gerent, his  only  deputy  or  representative  to  his  chosen  people.    By 
consequence,  his  public  acts  were  to  be  viewed  in  a  peculiar  light, 
altogether  different  from  any  thing  on  earth.    They  apptared  as 
the  acts  of  Jehovah,  whose  place  he  filled.    Hence  the  strong  ex- 
pre^jtions  of  the  Divine  approbation  given  to  the  kings  of  Isra^'I, 
in  all  their  public  administrations,  wlicn  in  their  ofTtciai  acts  they 
Hh()wi!d  that  they  were  men  according  to  God's  own  heart,  the  ever- 
living  King  of  Jacob's  race.     And  from  the  same  cause  proceeded 
the  signal  tokens  of  Divine  displeasure,  witnessed  and  felt  by  all 
Israel,  when  their  rulers  publicly  acted  unbecoming  their  exalted  and 
holy  office.  The  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  whole  community, 
and  that  with  Divine  propriety  ;  because,  first,  the  reward  of  ollicial 
fidelity  wjis  conferred  on  them  all ;  and  second,  they  were  author- 
ised to  dethrone  any  ruler  who  presumed  to  violate  the  laws  of  tho 
kingdom.     These  sentiments  are  amply  established  in  the  history 
of  Irirael.     Prosperity   rested  on  the  nation  iu   the  reign  of  every 
king  whose  administration  was  sacredly  conducted  according  to  the 
book  of  tho  law,  which  prescribed  his  duty,  and  prohibited  him 
from  rulin>;  according  to  his  own  wisdom  or  pleasure.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  nation  suffered  the  most  grievous  calamitve'&  otw   ^ 
account  of  the  public  offences  of  some  of  their  kings.  T\\\)LalVv<i«vw'3ol 
Manasseh  are  sMBigried  as  oue  of  the  pjrincipal  causes  ot  l\\e  ca.\)\\N\\.^ 
which  tb0  people  endured  a  coiwideiaWe  time  attet  hia  AeaAJtv  *,  wQil 
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Darid'i  political  un  in  uamberiof;  the  people  oecaaioned  the  fearful 
plapje,  whidi  threatened  the  entire  denolation  fjf  the  Holy  Land. 

WhffH  Juda<i,  therefore,  proved  uoworthj  of  hifl  truxt,  we  ceftse 
to  wonder  thut  hiM  f;lory  was  quicklj  eclipned,  and  that  fatnini;  ex- 
haunted  the  stretif^rth  of  hiJi  followeni,  and  forced  him  to  Huocumb 
to  hi»  encmieM.  The  hereditary  f(>es  iif  leracl  ehow^d  no  respect 
for  the  covenant  of  peace  confinned  b^  Antiochu*  Kupator,  nor 
did  the  Svrian  f^overnore  of  the  neif^hoourini^  provinces  rcffulate 
their  conauct  by  it.  Timothene  waa  coiutptenouM  by  hi*  activity  in 
continuing  the  war.  He  aiieembled  in  Oilead  one  hundrmi  and 
twenty-Ave  thouKand  foot,  and  five  hundred  hone.  In  advancini^ 
to  meet  him,  Judae  encountered  and  overthrew  a conmderable  army 
of  nomade  Arabw.  He  had,  however,  the  higher  (Ratification  of 
defeatinf;  the  Hvrian  armv  led  by  Timotheua,  who,  betiideii  \nAving 
thousand*  dead,  narrowfy  escaped  from  t)te  field  of  battle.  The 
mo«t  unjust  proceedings  of  the  Syrian  frenerals,  most  probably, 
were  secretly  approved  by  the  court,  for  the  triumphant  career  of 
Judas  determined  the  kins  and  his  protector  to  march  sfrainst  him. 

The  kin^  placed  hinueif  at  the  head  (>(  a  hundred  thousand  fo^it, 
twenty  thousand  horse,  three  hundred  chariots  of  war,  and  thirty^two 
elephuits.  Judas  couraf^eously  marched  his  armr  to  Bethsura,  wh«>ri> 
the  enemy  had  encamped,  and  wliich  they  resolved  to  oonrjuer,  be- 
cause it  was  next  to  Jerusalem,  the  most  important  fortress  of  Pales* 
tine.  With  the  bravest  rjf  his  troops,  he  »uddenly^  in  the  nif^ht,  enter«-d 
the  enemy's  camp,  killed  four  thousand,  anddtfiused  terror  intotho 
h«!arts  of  all.  The  king,  however,  was  unmoved  in  his  purpose  to 
try  the  fortune  of  a  funeral  battle.  The  Jews  displayed  thffir  usual 
fortitude ;  but  the  result  was  favourable  to  the  Synaus,  for  Judas 
Inft  them  in  ponsession  of  the  field,  and  retired  with  his  sirmj  U> 
Jerusalem.  The  ffarrison  of  Bethsura,  from  the  want  of  provisions, 
was  soon  forced  to  surrender.  The  Syrians  immediately  advanc-d 
on  Jerusalem,  took  possession  of  the  city,  and  laid  ste^e  to  the 
temple.  It  was  nobly  defended,  but  there  was  not  food  sufilcientto 
sustain  a  larfw  garrisr)n,  and  manv  fled  to  avoid  death  fromfismine. 
This  dreadful  evil  prevailed,  for  tna  past  year's  produce  was  Cfm- 
sumed ;  and  the  pnming  one  was  the  serenth  year,  tlie  year  of  rest; 
when  the  land  lay  fallow.  These  were  the  desperate  circiimstanci^ 
of  the  Jews.  Nothinti?  seemed  to  avaii  them,  but  abject  submission' 
to  an  invincible  foe,  when  Jehovah  interposed  to  deliver  tliem. 
While  Antioclius  and  Lysias  wore  exulting  in  tha  cfinfidenee  that, 
tlie  be'iief^ed  must  yield,  they  received  tt»e  most  alarminff  and  unet*] 

Eeeted  news,  that  Philip  had  raiiifnl  an  army  in  tlie  Kast,  af»d  iras' 
astily  marchiiifr  to  talus  possession  of  Antioch,  'tlie  metpipolis  of 
the  kmicdom.    Conu(«lin^  this  information  from  ^eir  own  army' 
•ad  the  Jews,  th<;y  instantly  sfint  to  the  latter  proposals  of  pt'aoef ' 
which  were  numt  acceutabis  to  tlie  Jews,  for  tJieir  rsllirious  libarty- 
was conceded,  and  Juuas  was  apfH>iuted  governor  of  tfie  country,- 
from  Ptoleriuiis  to  the  GerrhentaiM.    Thus,  in  the  fatniruifre  of  the 
author  of  tlie  h«(»nd  Bfxikof  the  Maeeabaes,  *'  AntiocfitMentrealffd 
tbe  J«tf»,  submitted  himseU,  and  snore  it  all  i<qnal  oomtttions, 
M^reed  with  llintOf  aod  offered  s««riliM«,  hf>aoored  tha  temple,  and 
dffsJt  kindly  with  the  pifioe."    He,  btuvtevm,  «ceordioicft«  JombdIiiw, 
hmving  tarreyed  tJj«  atjr«  vioUtpfi  V\a  na!kh>  and  Qt4m«4\MA«iidi«rtf 
to  tkmtroy  its  wmUm,    But  tilt  poUcy  «L  l^Mivakl^iMA^^  \«m>» 
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ft  ttill  crMter  calamitj.  He  pemiftded  th^  kine  that  Menelans  Iiad 
1w«ni  toe  author  of  all  the  rebellious  aet8  of  the  Jifwi,  and  thtrrffure 
OiHrfat  to  be  pnt  to  death.  Thia  man.  wh«i  hm!  diif;raad  the  i  flice 
of  bigh-prieat,  was  no  sooner  killed,  than  Lvsiaa  raised  to  the  ollJre 
Alcimoa,  with  the  view  of  controlling:  the  power  nf  Jndaa ;  (iir  the 
former  was  destitute  of  rcligiona  principles,  and  fully  dispostd  to  tta- 
crifice  the  welfare  of  his  people  for  the  advancement  of  ois  own  in- 
terest and  hononr.  He  had  no  legitimate  claimi  to  the  ofl'ice,  fi>r 
ha  belonged  not,  as  he  pretended,  to  the  familjr  of  Aan>n.  The 
proper  heir  to  the  hieh-pnest's  office  was  Onias,  the  son  ofOnias  III. 
On  the  exaltation  of  Aldmns,  Onias  went  into  Efrrpt,  procund  an 
bitrodnction  to  the  khog, rose  into  favour,  and  sncceedi'd  in  raisiii<.'  a 
temple,  on  the  site  of  a  heathen  temple  of  Leoutopolb,  situated  in 
Oui  dtstriet  of  Heliopolis.  Here  he  Decame  the  high-prient.  estah- 
liahed  s  form  of  worship  io  all  respects  resembling  that  obwrved  in 
the  temple  ot  Jerusalem.  The  ministers  selected  were  all  of  tt  <* 
tribe  of  Levi.  Onias  snceeeded  in  gaining  the  approbation  of  Iii.4 
cfiuntrTmen  in  Egypt,  by  persuading  them  that,  by  nnitini;  uudfr 
him  to  worship  ^ar  God,  they  would  aocomplLih  a  predictiiin  in 
Isaiah  xiz.  18—25.  He  is  not  the  last  wise  man  who  has  misinter- 
preted the  Scriptures,  and  particularly  the  prophetic  dividion,  to 
support  a  religious  system  altogether  subversive  of  the  explicit  in- 
struetion  which  they  contain.  God  had  plainly  declared  that  the 
vn\y  place  in  which  he  would  meet  with  his  people,  to  accept  their 
sacrinces,  was  in  the  temple  at  Jerossilem.  And  no  one  who  knew 
this  and  reverenced  his  will,  would  have  presumptuously  taught  or 
believed  that  it  was  lawful  to  erect  a  rival  temple  fortheobi<ervance 
of  the  lawa  of  Muses.  That  Isaiah  spoke  nothing  of  such  a  teniplo 
!!■  manifest;  for  his  altar  was  to  be  constructed,  not  for  the  wordliip 
of  the  Jews,  but  for  that  of  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  who 
adopted  the  language  of  his  people,  ana  consecrated  themstflvf*^  to 
seek  his  honour  in  the  eartn.  The  prediction  obviously  rcfen  tu 
the  period  when  among  his  people  national  alienations  and  preju- 
dices would  completely  disappear. 

Though  Antiochua  had  rather  augmented  than  diminished  the 
viitible  dignity  ot  Judas,  he  had  almost  deprived  him  of  power  to 
promote  the  good  of  Israel.  Alcimus  waa  a  thoni  in  his  side.  To 
secure  the  support  of  the  Syrian  court,  he  patronised  Grecian  ctis- 
toms.  and  gathered  around  him  all  the  Jews,  who  were  disinclined 
to  oboy  the  laws,  or  who  had  actually  apostatised.  Judsa  appealed 
to  the  people,  and  the  traitor  of  his  country  was  not  permitted  to 
nfliciate  ha  high-priefct.  He  fled  to  Antiocn.  The  throne  of  Syria 
had  passed  from  Antiochus.  On  his  return  from  Jerusalem,  he 
found  it  seized  by  Philip,  but  he  speedily  displaced  him,  and  put 
him  to  death.  This  wan  scarcely  efTectea,  when  he  had  to  contend 
against  a  more  powerful  rival. 

Demetrius,  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator  had  been  detained  as  a 
hostage  at  Rome.  Heasserted  that,  on  the  death  of  Antiochus 
Kpiphanes,  the  crown  belonged  to  him  rather  than  to  the  child  of 
that  prince  The  Romans,  however,  judged  otherwise ;  and  it  was 
only  oy  stealth  that  he  escaped  from  Home,  and  was  conveyed  in  a 
Tyrian  vessel  to  Tripoli,  in  Syria.  On  landing  he  emplove«l  mc%u« 
to  spread  the  report  that  the  Roman  senate  had  sent  mm  lo  ?!*- 
cend  the  tbroue  ofbu  ancestors,    AU  ranks  received  b\m  ^  \\i«vi 
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■overeigD.  LytiM  And  Antiochus  Kupator  were  delivered  op  to  him 
hj  the  troops.  .He  iuHtantly  put  them  to  death,  and  atupicioual^ 
entered  on  nie  feifpa.  A  Grecian  bj  descent,  and  a  Roman  by  edu* 
cation,  he  wan  in  taste  and  habits  the  votary  of  pa^nism.;  and 
deemed  human  happini^Mi  to  consist  in  the  gratification  of  the  ap« 

gitites  and  passions.  His  talents  were  respectable,  and  ambition, 
r  a  time,  was  more  powerful  in  him  than  the  love  of  pleasure. 
Such  a  prince  was  ill  qualified  to  discover  or  estimate  the  charac- 
ter of  consistent  worshipporsyof  the  True  Ood.  Accordingly,  be  be- 
lieved without  inquiry,  the  false  report  of  Alcimus  conoeming  the 
state  of  Judea,  and  immediately  ordered  Bacehidee,  governor  of 
Mesopotamia,  to  lead  an  army  into  that  province,  reooove  Judas 
from  the  government,  and  commit  the  high  priest's  office  to 
Alcimus.  Bacchides  succeeded,  partly  by  pretended  friendship,  and 
partly  by  acts  of  severity,  to  prevail  on  many  of  the  Jews  to  accept 
Alcimus  for  their  ruler.  The  usurper,  however,  found hinuielf  power- 
less as  soon  as  the  Synan  array  had  retired,  and  applied  a  second 
time  to  Demetrius.  The  result  was,  that  Nicanor.  one  of  the  king's 
favourites,  wav  sent  with  a  large  army,  considered  sufficient  to  m- 
flict  signal  punishment,  on  what  was  denominated  the  obstinate 
and  rebellious  nation.  "  So  Nicanor  came  to  Jerusalem  with  a  (^reat 
Uirc9 ;  and  sent  unto  Judas  and  his  brethren  deceitfully,  with  friend- 
ly words,  saying,  Let  there  be  no  battle  between  me  and  yon ;  I  will 
come  with  a  ^w  men,  that  I  roav  see  you  in  peace.  He  came 
therefore  to  Judas,  and  they  saluted  one  another  peaceably.  How- 
beit  the  enemies  were  prepared  to  take  away  Judas  by  violence. 
Which  thing  after  it  was  known  to  Jodas,  to  wit,  that  he  came  unto 
him  with  deceit,  he  was  sore  afratO  of  him,  and  would  see  his  fac« 
no  more.  Nicanor  also,  when  he  saw  that  his  counsel  was  dia- 
covered,  went  out  to  fight  against  Judas  beside  Capharsalama; 
where  there  were  itlain  of  Nicanor's  side  about  five  thousand  men, 
and  the  rent  fled  into  the  city  of  David.  After  this  went  Nicanor  up 
to  mount  Kiou,  and  there  came  out  of  the  sanctuary  certain  of  the 
priests,  and  certain  of  the  elders  of  the  people,  tosaluto  him  peace- 
ably, and  to  show  him  the  burnt-sacrifice  that  was  offered  for  the 
king.  But  be  mocked  them,  and  laughed  at  them,  and  abused  th«;m 
dhamefully,  and  spoke  proudly ;  and  sware  in  his  wrath,  saving. 
Unless  Judas  and  his  host  be  now  delivered  into  my  hands,  if  ever 
I  a>me  again  in  safety,  I  will  bum  up  this  house :  and  with  that  he 
went  out  in  a  great  rage.  Then  the  priests  entered  in,  and  stood 
bffore  the  altar  and  the  temple,  weeping,  and  saying.  Thou,  O  Ijord, 
diast  chorise  this  hoate  to  be  called  by  thy  nanui,  and  to  be  a  bouse 
of  prayer  and  petition  for  thy  people :  be  avenged  of  this  man  and 
his  host,  and  let  them  fall  by  the  sword :  reraember  their  blas- 
phemies, and  KuflTer  them  not  to  continue  any  longer.  80  Nicanor 
went  out  of  Jerufiakin,  and  pitohed  his  tents  in  Bethhoron,  where 
an  hott  out  of  Syria  mef  him.  But  Jndas  pitched  in  Adasa  with 
thrfe  thoiiHand  men,  and  there  he  prayed,  saying,  O  Lord,  when 
they  that  were  s^nt  from  the  king  of  the  Assvrians  blasphemed, 
ihine  angel  went  out  and  smote  an  hundred  fourscore  and  five 
thouMnd  of  them  :  even  so  destroy  thou  this  host  iMfore  us  this  day, 
thut  the  rt*§t  tuny  know  that  he  \\fti\\  «voVen  blasphemously  against 
thfkanctuAry,  andjud^^e  thou  hun  acw)TdJ\\\v;  VviVvik^cVednees.  80 
the  thirteenth  day  of  the  muuth  ^das  \X«YiO%\A  Vi>SM^^«MQ*\\N& 
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Niouior's  host  was  discomfited,  and  he  himielf  was  first  slain  in  the 
iMUttle.  Now,  when  Nicanor's  host  saw  that  he  was  slain,  they  cunt 
"^  '  '  ggj^    Then  they  pnraued  after  them  a 


i^wmT  their  weapons,  and  i 

dMj*»  joumejf  from  Adasa  unto  Gaiera,  sounding  an  alarm  alter 
them  with  their  trumpets.  Whereupon  they  came  forth  out  of  all 
the  towns  of  Judra  round  about,  ana  closed  them  in ;  so  that  tlit* y, 
turning  back  upon  them  that  pursued  them,  were  all  slain  with  the 
sword,  and  not  one  of  them  was  left.  Afterwards  they  took  the 
spoils,  and  the  prey,  and  smote  o£r  Nicanor's  head,  and  his  ri^iht 
lumd,  which  he  stretched  out  so  proudly,  and  brouf^ht  them  away, 
and  hanged  them  up  toward  Jerusalem.  For  this  cause  the  people 
rejoiced  greatly,  and  they  kept  thsit  day  a  day  of  great  elsJness. 
Moreover,  they  orduned  to  keep  yearly  this  day,  being  the  thirteenth 
ct  Adar.    Thus  the  land  of  Juda  was  in  rest  a  little  while." 

The  small  army  of  Judas  distinctly  shows  that  his  influence  had 
been,  fhnn  some  unrecorded  cause,  greatly  weakened,  or  what  seems 
more  probable,  the  number  and  power  of  apostates  had  increased. 
This  proved  a  trial  more  than  he  was  able  to  bear.  He  lost  confi- 
dence in  his  God^  and  looked  to  the  arm  of  flesh.  He  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome,  imploring  her  protection.  The  senate  cordially  re- 
ceived them,  and  nuuie  with  them  a  defenuve  alliance.  A  letter 
from  the  senate  was  also  sent  to  Demetrius,  enjoining  him  to 
refrain  from  oppressing  the  Jews.  Before,  however,  the  am- 
bassadors returned,  Judas  was  no  more.  A  third  and  more 
E3werful  armv  than  the  formor  had  been  led  against  him  by 
acchides  ana  Alcimns.  •  He  had  (mly  three  thousand  men  to 
oppose  them.  **  And,  on  i^nroaehing  the  enemy,  they  were  struck 
with  such  a  panic,  that  wey  all  abandoned  him,  except  eight 
hundred  men.  Judas,  with  that  small  number,  through  an  ex- 
cess of  valour  and  confidence,  had  the  boldness  to  hazard  a  battle 
with  so  numerous  an  army,  in  which  he  perished,  overpowered  by 
multitude.  His  loss  was  deplored  throughout  all  Judea  and  at  Jeru- 
salem with  all  the  marks  of  the  most  lively  aflliction,  and  the  go- 
vernment put  into  the  hands  of  Jonathan  his  brother ;"  for  the 
tyranny  of  Syria  became  intolerable  to  the  people.  **  In  those  days 
also  was  there  a  very  great  famine,  by  reason  whereof  the  country 
revolted,  and  went  with  them.  Then  Bacchides  chose  the  wicked 
men,  and  made  them  lords  of  the  country.  And  they  made  in(}uiry 
and  search  for  Judas'  friends,  and  brought  them  unto  Bacchides, 
who  took  vengeance  of  them,  and  used  them  despitefuUy.  So  was 
there  a  great  affliction  in  Israel,  the  like  whereof  was  not  since  the 
time  that  a  prophet  was  not  seen  among  them.  For  this  cause  all 
Judas'  friends  came  together,  and  said  unto  Jonathan,  since  thy 
brother  Judas  died,  we  have  no  man  like  him  to  go  forth  against 
our  enemies,  and  Bacchides,  and  against  them  of  our  nation  that 
are  adversaries  to  us :  now  therefore  we  have  chosen  thee  this  day 
to  be  our  prince  and  captain  in  his  stead,  that  thou  maycHt  fight 
our  battles.  Upon  this  Jonathan  took  the  governance  upon  him 
at  that  tkne,  and  rose  up  instead  of  his  brother  Judas.  But  when 
Bacchides  gat  knowledge  thereof,  he  sought  for  to  slay  him.  Then 
Jonathan,  and  Simon  his  brother,  and  all  that  were  with  him,  per- 
ceiving that,  fled  into  the  wilderness  of  Thecoe,  and  pitched  tneir 
tsnts  by  the  water  of  the  pool  Aspbar."  The  patriots  camed.  oti  tot 
aome  time  a  kind  ofguenllm  rrar&re,  while  Bacchides  Tcpaiie^  i!tv.« 
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strong  placM  of  the  Holj  Land.  His  troops  Bostainad  severe  re- 
Temes;  and  *' his  counsel  and  travail  was  in  vain.  V^berefore 
he  WHS  very  wroth  at  the  wicked  men  that  gave  him  couitsel  to 
come  into  the  country,  insomuch  as  he  slew  mamr  of  them,  and 

Purposed  to  return  into  his  own  country.  Whereofwh«»n  Jonathan 
ad  knowledge,  he  sent  ambassadors  unto  him  to  the  end  he  should 
make  peace  with  him,  and  deliver  them  the  prisoners.  Which 
tbin^  he  accepted,  and  did  according  to  his  demands,  and  sware 
unto  him  that  he  would  never  do  him  harm  all  the  days  of  his  life. 
When  therefore  he  had  restored  unto  him  tlie  prisoners  that  he  had 
taken  aforetime  out  of  the  land  of  Judea,  he  returned  and  went  his 
way  into  his  own  land,  neither  came  he  any  more  into  their  borders. 
Thus  thft  sword  ceased  from  Israel  :  but  Jonathan  dwelt  at  Mach- 
mas,  and  began  to  (govern  the  people ;  and  he  destroyed  the  un> 
g:odly  men  out  of  Israel."  Ana  he  was  able  to  do  this  the  more 
effectually  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Alcimus,  the  most  active 
and  enterpriHing:  enemy  of  the  Jews.  While  the  apostate  was  employ* 
ed  in  removinf^  the  wall  of  the  temple  which  separated  the  sacr«d 
diviiiion*  from  the  outer  courts,  that  the  whole  might  be  open  to 
the  heathen,  be  was  struck  with  a  fatal  disease,  ana  died  in  great 
torment. 

The  Jews  (or  some  time  prospered  under  the  administration  of 
Jonathan.  Perhaps  nothing  was  more  fevourable  to  this  than  the 
circumstances  of  the  Syrian  court  Demetrius  dared  not  openly 
injure  the  Jews,  from  the  time  that  the  Romans  recognised  tht'm 
as  their  allies ;  nor  could  he  pursue  any  scheme  of  ambition,  lest 
he  should  provoke  them  to  strip  him  wholly  of  power.  Thus  hum* 
bled,  he  gave  himself  up  to  indolence  and  intemperance,  and  be- 
came an  object  of  indifference  or  contempt  to  all  his  subjects.  A 
conspiracy  being  formed  to  depose  him  by  some  of  his  servants,  they 
were  secretly  encouraged  by  several  foreign  powers.  He  had 
punished  with  death  Timarchus,  governor  of  Babylon,  to  please  the 
citizens,  who  groaned  under  his  tyrannical  government.  His  bro- 
ther Heraclides,  treasurer  of  the  province,  narrowly  escaped  similar 
punishment.  Thirsting  for  revenge,  he  selected  a  talented  young 
man,  but  of  mean  descent,  to  claim  the  throne  as  a  son  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  Though  generallv  regarded  an  impostor,  yet  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  was  not,  from  tne  fact  that  the  Jews  denied  not  his 
f pretensions  to  royalty,  and  the  king  of  Egypt  gave  him  bis  daughter 
n  marriage.  Be  this  as  it  may,  several  kingf,  and  the  senate  of 
Rome,  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  claims.  He  is  known  in 
history  under  the  name  of  Alexander  Bala.  He  seized  on  Ptolemais, 
and  prepared  to  advance  to  Antioch.  The  assistance  of  Jonathan, 
whose  valour  was  universally  known,  was  eagerly  sought  b^  both 

Earties.     Demetrius  first  propitiated  his  favour,   bv   appointing 
im  general  of  his  troops  m  Judea.    But  Alexander's  proposal  to 
constitute  him  at  once  governor  and  high-priest,  with  the  title  of 
**  Friend  of  the  King,"  was  more  acceptable  to  Jonathan,  to  whom 
he  also  sent  a  purple  robe  and  crown,  marks  of  the  highest  dignity, 
which  were  cxclunively  appropriated  to  princes  and  nobles  of  the 
JiUihe-it  nn\(.    *'  Demetriun,  who  had  received  advice  of  this,  still 
out-bid  him,  to  secure  to  himself  an  ally  of  such  importance.    But 
mfter  the  inJurieB  lie  had  done  to  a\\  tViOsft  vi\\o  Vv9.4  the  true  interest 
oftJie  JewM  tU  heart,  and  the  who\e  naXiou'xiv  ^wiw^,Si»i  ^am  wK 
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eonfide  in  him,  and  resolved  to  treat  rathor  with  Alexander.    J 
than  therefore  accepted  the  high  priesthood  Irum  him  :  ami 
tho  coneent  of  the  whole  people,  at  the  feast  of  tli»  tabernu 
which  happened  soon  after,  ne  pnt  on  the  poutilioil  vestments, 
offidatad  as  high-priest" 

The  contest  for  the  crown  of  Syria  was  not  of  lonp:  diira^ 
Demetrius 'displayed  much  bravery  in  the  ejeat  battle  which 
minated  his  lite,  and  the  total  defeat  of  his  troops.    Alexander 
attended  ihe  throne  of  Syria,  B.C.  150.     He  soon  after  Kent  (ui 
■adora  to  demand  Cle«)patra,  the  dau{rhter  of  Ptoloiiiy  kin 
Egypt,  in  marriage.    She  was  granted  him ;  and  her  lather 
ducted  her  in  person  to  Ptolemais,  where  the  naptial-.  were 
brated.     Jonatnan  was  invited  to  that  feast,  and  went  thii 
where  he  was  received  by  the  two  kings  with  all  possible  uiarl 
honour. 

As  a  statesman  and  warrior,  Jonathan  was  probably  inferit 
hb  brother  Judas ;  but  he  had  tho  honour  and  hap])ineits  of  rai 
his  people  to  a  higher  rank  among  the  nations  than  they  had  < 
piea  from  the  time  of  their  restoration.  This,  however,  was  per 
as  much  the  result  of  tlie  distracted  and  enfeebled  state  of  S 
as  of  his  talents  and  labours.  Alexander  Bala  very  early  ji 
forfeited  the  esteem  of  his  subjects.  Abandoning  himneli  to  ser 
pleasures,  he  left  the  care  of  public  affairs  to  his  favourite  Amr 
xus,  who  rt-ndered  himself  hateful  to  all  by  cruelty  and  elfemic 
He  sh^  the  blood  of  every  one  whom  he  could  find  bi-lont^i] 
the  race  of  the  Seleucidn.  These  things  were  made  known  tc 
sons  of  the  late  king,  who  had  been  sent  for  safety  to  the  ci 
Cnidos  in  Caria.  The  eldest,  named  sfter  his  father  Demet 
halted  to  attack  the  usurper.  The  former  entered  Syria  when 
latter  was  in  Cilicia,  and  was  nnevpectedly  HU|)|)nrtcd  by  Ptol 
Philometor,  king  of  Kgypt,  who  had  lirouirht  a  lle«»t  and  troo] 
aid  his  son-inlaw.  But  while  he  rested  in  I'tolemais,  he  discov 
n  fonspiracy  to  take  his  life,  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
monius.  Bala  declining  to  deliver  up  the  traitor,  Ptolemy 
stantly  deserted  his  cause,  and  advanced  to  Antioch.  The  citi 
gladly  received  him,  and  offered  him  the  cruwn.  lie  refused 
gift,  but  strongly  urged  them  to  confer  it  on  Demetrius.  To  liii 
also  gave  bis  daughter  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  persuaded  tol 
Alexander  Uala. 

The  cause  of  Demetrius  was,  perhaps,  still  more  strengthenc 
ApoUonius,  governor  of  Celo-syria  and  Phenicia,  declarinf^ 
him,  and  employing  the  strength  of  his  province  against  the  ii 
est  of  his  late  master.  Provoked  at  the  fidelity  of  Jonathan,  A 
lonius  invaded  Judea,  with  a  considerable  army.  After  rene 
attacks,  he  was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Besides  thousands  killi 
battle,  a  number  who  fled  to  tho  temple  of  Dagon,  at  Azotus, 
ished  in  the  conflagration,  by  which  Jonathan  destroyed  the 
temple,  and  adjacent  villages.  Alexander  rewarded  the  fidelity 
valour  of  the  Jewish  hero  with  rich  presents,  andgavethe  topa 
of  Ekron  for  his  own  inheritance. 

When  Alexander  returned  to  Antioch,  and  found  that  the  citi 
had  revolted,  he  laid  waste  the  surrounding  counlry,  ai\(WAd\ 
euuntered  the  eombiaed  armies  of  Ptolemy  and  l)euu»VT\vift. 
fyiee»  being  deSemted,  heJled  to  au  Arab  prince,  to  Y(\\omY 
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entn»t«d  hit  children.  Bin  bout  wan  trracherouii ;  he  took  bU  life, 
And  nftni  hig  body  to  I'tolemy,  who  wm  dying  of  »  wound  which  he 
had  rocfiived  in  the  late  batUe.  Demetrion  in  the  meantime  a«* 
cended  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  assamed  the  anmerited  ap- 
pellation  of  Nicator,  "  the  Conqueror." 

While  the  Syrians  were  thus  occupied,  Jonathan  summoned  all 
bis  cner^en  in  order  to  capture  the  tower  or  fortress  which  con> 
manded  the  temple  and  city,  and  had  been  longoccupied  by  aliens, 
tiie  soldiers  of  the  Syrian  monarchs.  "  Then  certain  ungodly  per* 
sons,  who  hated  their  own  people,  went  unto  the  king,  and  told 
him  that  Jonathan  besieged  the  tower.  Whereof  when  he  heard, 
be  was  angry,  and  immediately  removing,  he  came  to  Ptolemais, 
and  wrote  unto  Jonathan,  that  he  should  not  lay  siege  to  the  tower, 
but  cf>me  and  speak  with  him  at  Ptolemais  in  great  haste.  Never* 
theless  Jonathan,  when  he  heard  this,  commanded  to  besiege  it 
■till :  and  he  choose  certain  of  the  elden  of  Israel  and  the  priests, 
and  put  himself  in  peril;  and  took  silver  and  gold,  and  raiment, 
and  divers  prenents  besides,  and  went  to  Ptolemais  unto  the  kiner, 
where  he  found  favour  in  his  sight.  And  though  certain  ungodly 
men  of  thn  people  had  made  complaints  against  him,  yet  the  king 
entreated  him,  as  his  predecessors  had  done  before,  and  promoted 
him  in  the  sight  of  all  his  friends,  and  confirmed  him  in  the  high 
priesthood,  and  in  all  the  honours  that  he  had  before,  and  gave  him 

C re-eminence  among  his  chief  friends.  Then  Jonathan  doiired  the 
iri^  that  he  wnuld  make  Judea  free  from  tribute,  as  also  the  three 
govHrnmt'nts,  with  the  country  of  Samaria;  and  be  promised  him 
three  iMjndrf;d  talents.  So  the  king  consented,  and  wrote  letters 
unto  Jntiathan  of  all  these  things  after  this  manner:  *'  KingDem't- 
rius  unto  his  brother  Jonathan,  and  unto  the  nation  of  the  Jews, 
sendeth  greeting:  We  send  you  here  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  we 
did  write  unto  our  cousin  Lasthenes  concerning  you,  that  ye  might 
s(>e  it.  Kin(;  Demetrius  unto  his  father  L^thenes sendeth  greeting : 
We  are  determined  to  do  good  to  the  people  of  the  Jews,  who  are 
our  friends,  and  keep  covenants  with  us,  because  of  their  good  will 
towards  us.  Wherefore  we  have  ratified  unto  them  the  borders  of 
Jud«a,  with  the  three  governments  of  Apherema,  and  Lydda,  and 
Ramstli*>m,  that  arc  added  unto  Judeafrom  the  country  of  Samaria, 
and  all  things  appertaining  unto  them,  for  all  such  as  do  sacriHce 
in  JpriiNalem,  intttead  of  the  payments  which  the  king  received  of 
thenn  yearly  aforetime  out  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  of  tree^.  • 
And  as  for  other  things  that  belong  unto  us,  of  the  tithes  and  cuv 
toins  pertaining  unto  us,  as  also  the  salt  pits,  and  the  crown  taxes, 
which  are  due  unto  us,  we  discharge  them  of  them  all,  for  their  relief. 
And  nothing  hereof  shall  be  revoked  from  this  time  forth  (or  ever. 
Now  therefore  see  that  thou  make  a  copy  of  these  things,  and  let  it 
be  delivered  unto  Jonathan,  and  set  upon  the  holy  mount  in  a  con* 
•picuous  filace." 

Demetrius  appmirs  to  have  surrendered  himself  wholly  to  the 

counsel  and  direction  of  Lasthenes,  to  whom  the  above  letter  was 

addrCiised.    He  had,  during  his  exile,  resided  with  this  Greek,  and 

fy^  hu  MVJicy,  be  had  procured  the  Grecian  soldiers,  who  aocom* 

pmniedbim  to  HvnK.    And  it  wan  most  probablr  by  his  advice,  that 

•fier  ohfiniug  the  klnrdom,  he  diacliarfned  axia  waVVned  the  whole 

*— '—  Mrmjr,    ThiB  Mct,  aod  hi*  tota\  indiBwroM  \»  <tvtKt\a\w«fc»^ 
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idicsied  by  a  life  of  eaie,  luiary,  and  pleasure,  provoked  at  once 
M  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  military.  And  tlut  UDJu^t  iiiu 
ppreeiUTe  admin  filtration  of  LaHthenea  excited  nnivrral  (ii-^Hiiiis- 
Aietion.  Diodotus,  called  also  Tryphon,  i\-t  o  had  K'cn  nK:>*iill,v  nt..; 
of  the  two  chief  magistrates  of  Aiitiocli,  was  a  mnti  of  bitiimili'  4 
ambition.  Takinf;  advanta^  of  the  nupopularity  of  his  fiovcr>-i(:ii, 
heeonspired  to  dethrone  him.  He  persuaded  Zabdiel  to  di-Ii\<r 
into  his  hands  Antiochus,  the  eldest  son  of  Alexander  Bala,  a  mere 
ehild  ;  having  in  hb  name  obt^ned  the  chief  rule,  he  imapni-d  it 
would  be  easy,  by  killing  him,  at  a  future  convenient  sesMou,  to 
place  the  erown  on  his  own  head. 

Demetrius,  on  discovering  his  critical  siluntinn,  applied  to  Jrii<i«- 
than  for  asflistanoe ;  and  this  he  readily  procured  on  coiiditiun  i.f 
ordering  his  troops  to  withdraw  from  the  tower  or  fortress  of  Je- 
nuaUm,  which  Jonathan  had  not  been  able  hitherto  to  capture. 
The  urrival  at  Antioeh  of  three  thousand  Jewish  soldiers,  celit- 
brated  for  their  heroism,  imparted  confidence  to  the  court.    The 
citiiena  were  instantly  summoned  to  deliver  up  all  the  weaponrt  of 
war  in  their  poesesition.    Instead  of  obeying,  about  one  Iiun^r  d 
and  twenty  thousand  surrounded  the  piilace,  resolved  to  kill  their 
king.    The  Jews  hastened  to  his  relief  **  and,  dispersing  tliemiM^Ivus 
Uirough  the  city,  slew  that  day  in  the  city  to  the  number  of  an  hun- 
dred tooosand.    AIho  they  set  fire  on  the  city,  and  got  many  Mpoils 
that  day,  and  delivered  the  king.    So  when  they  of  the  city  saw  that 
the  Jews  had  got  the  city  as  they  would,  their  courage  wan  abated : 
wherefore  they  made  supplication  to  the  king,  and  cried,  sayinf;. 
Grant  us  peace,  and  let  tne  Jews  cease  from  aMsaulting  uh  and  the 
city.     With  that  they  cant  away  their  weapons,  and  made  peai^i; ; 
and  the  Jews  were  honoured  in  the  si{;ht  of  the  king,  Rud  in  the 
sight  of  all  that  were  in  hiH  realm ;  and  they  returned  to  JeruHalfm, 
having  great  spoils.    So  king  Demetrius  H:it  on  the  throne  of  liii* 
kingdom,  and  the  land  wan  quiet  before  him.    NeverthelexH  he 
difliiembled  iu  all  that  ever  he  spake,  and  estranged  hiuiHelf  from 
Jonathan,  neither  rewarded  he  him  according  to  the  benetits  which 
he  had  received  of  him,  but  troubled  him  very  sore."    He  announ- 
ced  his  determination  to  reduce  the  Jews  to  a  state  of  slavery  not 
less  wretched  than  that  which  they  had  endured  under  the  numt 
tyrannical  of  his  predecessors.    But  this  turned  out  for  their  pood. 
I^or,  while  he  was  soon  compelled  to  contend  for  hiH  life,  they  were 
more  than  justified  in  submitting  to  his  successor.    The  tremcndons 
catastrophe  which  the  surviving  citizens  of  Antioeh  had  witneHW'd, 
was  not  calculated  to  awaken  loyal  foeliriprM.     They  hailed  the  re- 
turn of  Tryphon  withtheinlant  AiitidcliUri.    The  troops  alKO  joined 
him,  for  Demetrius  had  neglected  to  pay  them.     Ho  could  now  ex- 
pect no  help  from  Judea,  and  was  happy  to  flee  to  Ciliua.     "  At 
that  time  younu  Antir>chus  wrote  unto  Jonathan,  Ruying,  1  <;()iifiriii 
tliee  in  the  high-priesthood,  and  appoint  thee  ruler  over  the  tour 
govornmcnts,  and  to  be  one  of  the  king's  friends.     Upon  this  he  sent 
him  goldun  vessels  to  be  served  in,  and  gave  him  leave  to  drink  in 
(fold,  and  to  be  clothed  in  purple,  and  to  wear  a  golden  buckle.    Ilis 
brother  Simon  also  he  made  captain,  from  the  place  oilled  The 
Ladder  of  Tyrus  unto  the  borders  of  Kgypt." 

Though  DometriuH  had  fled,  many  of  th«  BOld\o.T»\u  l\\«  \»\ON\\\<i«% 
coatiaued  to  mainUun  biB  cause.  To  oppoao  iliews,  3oivaX\vwi^«MMS- 
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tioned  by  the  new  nileri  of  Sjria,  raued  a  larfre  army,  and  led  them 
to  the  land  of  the  Philiiitines.  Some  of  the  citiei  voluntarily  snb- 
mittcd ;  but  Gaza  resiited  for  aome  time,  and  Haw  the  nurroundinff 
country  laid  waate.  Having  reduced  thia  great  city,  Jonathan  paraed 
tlirouf^h  the  country  to  Damancus.  The  armv  of  Demrrtrins  had 
taken  posweation  of  Galilee,  and  he  determined  to  expel  them.  In 
order  to  thia,  he  sent  hid  brother  Simon  to  protect  Jeruaalem,  while 
he  himiielf  advanced  with  the  principal  part  of  his  army  into  Galilee. 
Unexpectedly  attacked  near  the  lake  of  Tiberiaa,  a  panic  aeized  hia 
troop*,  and  they  fled.  They,  however,  lOon  recovered  courage,  and 
compelled  the  enemy  to  flee,  leavinf?  about  three  thounand  dead. 
Their  frenerala  eacaped,  and  aaeembled  a  second  and  larf^er  army, 
which  Jonathan  encountered  near  Hamath.  They  declined  battle, 
and  avoided  destruction  by  paasing  over,  in  the  night,  the  KleutheruM, 
A  river  which  waters  the  valley  lying  between  Libaoos  and  Anti- 
Libanos,  and  falls  into  the  Meaiterranean.  Simon  had,  in  the 
meantime,  captored  Bethnura,  garrisoned  the  strong  places  of  Judea, 
mod  taken  possession  of  Joppa. 

The  conquering  generals,  on  returning  to  Jerusalem,  called  a 
council  to  decide  on  the  measures  necessary  to  be  adopted  to  rtmiorn 
the  fortifications  of  Jeruaalem,  strengthen  the  fortified  cities  of 
Judea,  and  particularly  to  obtain  possession  of  the  tower  or  strong 
place  near  the  temple,  still  occupied  by  foreigners ;  for  the  promiM 
of  the  Syrian  king  to  withdraw  bis  tnx>pa  seems  not  to  have  been 
fulfilled.  These  measures  Jonathan  prosecuted  with  his  accustomed 
vigou  r.  To  guard  against  the  possible  treachery  of  the  Syrian  court, 
he  had,  a  little  time  before  this,  sent  ambassadors  to  tfie  Romans 
and  Grecians  to  renew  the  alliances  which  his  brother  had  made 
with  these  great  nations.  He  informed  them  of  the  treacherous  and 
murderous  deeds  of  Tryphon,  which  exceedingly  firovoked  the 
Romans.  They  publicly  expressed  their  sympathy  with  the  Jews, 
and  sent  them  a  ratification  of  their  alUance,  engraved  on  copper. 
Demetrius,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  invited  by  the  governors  of 
tlie  regicms  east  of  the  Kuphrates  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
their  army,  by  which  they  proposed  |o  subdue  Parthia.  While 
fighting  against  the  Parthians,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  In  conse- 
quencc  of^this  event,  Trvphon  resolved  to  depose  or  kill  the  young 
prince,  on  whom  he  haa  conferred  the  nominal  title  of  king,  and 
declare  himself  the  sovereign  of  Syria.  He  had,  however,  no  hope 
of  accomplishing  this  object  while  Jonathan  retained  power,  and 
believing  that  his  fidelity  to  Demetrius  was  unalterable^  he  firnt, 
tinder  the  guise  of  great  friendMliip,  ]>ersuaded  him  to  dismiss  his 
troops,  whose  services  were  not  rruuired :  and  next  he  induced  him 
to  meet  him  in  Ptolemais,  under  the  preti-nce  of  dHliveriiig  it  into 
his  hands.  The  upright  and  generous  are  generally  the  most  un- 
suspicious,— Jonathan  entered  the  city,  with  about  one  thousand 
men ;  Tryphon  instantly  seiffed  him,  and  put  all  the  •oldien  to 
death. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  MACCABEAN  PRINCES. 

The  heftthen  were  no  sooner  apprieed  of  the  death  of  the  Jewish 
chief  than  they  vowed  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Jewa ;  and  Trjphon 
expresBed  hU  purpose,  and  prepared  an  arnij  to  extirpate  tfiem. 
**  Now,  when  Simon  heard  that  Tryphon  had  gather^  to{;f  ther 
a  great  host  to  invade  the  land  of  Judea,  and  destroy  it,  and  saw 
that  the  people  were  in  great  trembling  and  fear,  he  went  up  to 
Jerusalem,  and  gathered  the  people  together,  and  ^ave  them  exhor- 
tation, saying.  Ye  yourselves  know  what  great  Uiincs  I,  and  my 
brediren,  and  my  Other's  house,  have  done  for  the  laws  and  tho 
sanctuary,  the  iMittles  also  and  troubles  which  we  have  been,  by 
reason  wnereof  all  my  brethren  are  slain  for  Israel's  sake,  and  1  am 
left  alone.  Now  therefore  be  it  fnr  from  me  that  I  should  spure 
mine  own  life  in  any  time  of  trouble :  for  I  am  no  better  than  my 
brethren.  Doubtless  I  will  avenge  my  nation,  and  the  sanctuary, 
and  our  wives,  and  our  children  *  for  all  the  heathen  are  gathered 
to  destroy  us  of  very  malice.  Now,  as  soon  as  the  people  heard 
these  words,  their  spirit  revived.  And  they  answered  with  a  luud 
voice,  saying.  Thou  shalt  be  oor  leader  instead  of  Judas  and  Joiio- 
than  thy  brother.  Fight  thoo  our  battles,  and  whatsoever  thou 
commandest  us,  that  will  we  do.  So  then  he  gathered  together  all 
the  men  of  war,  and  made  haste  to  finiuh  the  walls  of  Jerudaleiu, 
and  he  fortified  it  round  about.  Also  he  sent  Jonathan  the  hoii  of 
Absalom,  and  with  him  a  great  power,  to  Joppe  :  who,  caatinj;  out 
them  that  were  therein,  remained  there  in  it.  So  Tryphon  reinoved 
from  Ftoleraais  with  a  great  power  to  invade  the  land  ot  Judca  ; 
and  Jonathan  was  with  him  in  ward.  But  Simon  pitched  his  t<Mita 
at  Adida,  over  against  the  plain.  Now  when  Trvphon  knew  tliat 
Simon  was  risen  up  instead  of  his  brother  Jonathsm,  and  meant  to 
join  battle  with  him,  he  sent  messengers  unto  him,  saying,  whf-rcas 
we  have  Jonathan  tliv  brother  in  hold,  it  is  for  money  tliat  he  is 
owing  unto  the  king  s  treasure,  concerning  the  buHiness  that  was 
committed  unto  him.  Wherefore  now  send  an  hundred  talents  of 
silver,  and  two  of  his  sons  for  hostages,  that,  when  he  is  at  lib«-rt), 
he  may  not  revolt  from  us,  and  we  will  let  him  go.  lit'rcnjxin 
Simon,  albeit  he  perceived  that  they  spake  deceitfully  unto  hini, 
yet  sent  he  the  money  and  the  children,  lest  peradventure  I.e  slioiilii 

Crocure  to  himself  great  hatred  of  the  p<  ojde  :  who  might  have  !-;i;rI, 
ec-ause  I  sent  him  not  the  money  and  the  children,  tlicr*  fore  is 
Jonathan  dead.  So  he  sent  t'lein  the  children  and  th'j  huudad 
talenta  :  howb<?it  Tryphon  dis.-iemblfd,  neither  would  he  let  J(;na- 
tlian  no.  And  after  this  came  Tryphon  to  invade  the  land,  and 
destroy  it,  going  round  about  by  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  Adora: 
but  Simon  and  his  host  marched  against  him  in  every  place,  where- 
soever he  went.  Now  they  that  were  in  the  tower  sent  mehseigers 
unto  Tryphon,  to  the  end  that  hn  ^fiouid  hasten  \i\s  couVwyj;,  \x\\\rt 
them  bf  the  Hilderne^H,  and  H.-nd  them  viclua\«.  "^Uervj^oxa 
Trypboa  made  ready  allhiu  horaeamn  to  come  ibal  ii'\£\il ".  WV.N^'&t* 
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fell  a  yrerj  ffreat  mow,  bv  reaaon  whereof  he  came  not    So  he  de- 
parted, and  came  into  tne  country  of  Ualaad.     And  when  be  canoi* 
near  to  Baiicanna,  he  slew  Jonathan,  who  was  burierl  there.    After- 
ward Tryphon  n.turned,  and  went  into  bin  own  land.    Then  Kent 
Simon,  and  took  the  bone*  of  Jonathan  bin  brother,  and  buried 
them  in  Modin,  the  city  of  hit  faUwfra.    And  all  Inrael  made  fi^reat 
lamentation  for  him,  and  bewailed  him  many  days.    Himon  also 
built  a  monument  upon  the  sepulchre  of  hit  fath(?r  and  his  brethren, 
and  raised  it  aloft  to  the  sight,  with  hewn  stone  behind  and  before. 
Moreover,  he  set  up  seven  pyramids,  one  afi^nat  anrither,  for  his 
father,  and  his  mother,  and  his  four  brethren.    And  in  these  he 
made  conning  devices,  about  the  which  he  set  g^eat  pillars,  and 
up^m  the  pillars  he  made  all  their  armour  for  a  perpetual  memory, 
and  by  the  armour  ships  carved,  that  tliey  might  be  seen  of  all  that 
sail  on  the  H"a.    Thifi  is  the  Mepulchrc  which  he  ma'le  at  Modin, 
and  it  standeth  yet  unto  this  day.    Now  'i'ryphon  d^alt  deceitfully 
with  the  young  King  Antiochu-*,  and  slew  him.    And  he  reigned  in 
his  stead,  and  crowned  himself  king  of  Ania,  and  brought  a  great 
calamity  upon  the  land.    Then  Simon  built  up  the  stronKholdM  in 
Judea,  ana  fenced  tlicm  about  with  high  towers,  and  great  walls, 
and  gaU;N,  and  barM,  and  laid  up  victuals  therein.    Moreover,  Simon 
rhoii;  tw:i\,  and  sent  to  king  Demetrius,  to  the  end  he  should  give 
the  land  an  immunity,  b  cause  all  that  Tryphon  did  was  to  spoil. 
Unto  whom  king  UKmetrius  answered,  and  wrote  after  thi*  manner: 
King  DemetriuM  unto  Simon  the  high'priest,  and  friend  of  k'.ngs,  an 
aUo  unto  the:  «'ld<;rM  and  nation  of  the  Jnws,  sendeth  greeting :  The 
(((t]il'ti  cro'Ati.aiid  the  scarlet  robe,  which  ye  tent  unto  us,  we  have 
r)>c>^ived  :  and  we  are  resuly  to  make  a  stedlast  peace  with  you,  yea, 
and  Ui  write  untr>our  ofhcerK,  to  confirm  the  immuiiitifs  which  we 
tiave  grntjtcil.     And  wliati(f>ever  covenants  we  have  made  with  yon 
khall  Htand  ;  and  the  strongholds,  which   ye  have  builded,  shall  be 
your  own.    Am  for  any  overMight  or  fault  committed  unto  this  day, 
we  forgive  it,  and  the  crown  tax  also  which  ye  owe  us  :  and  if  there 
werr*  any  other  tributo  paid  in  Jerunalem,  it  shall  no  more  be  paid.  ' 
And  look  who  an*  mciit  among  you  to  be  in  our  c/iurt,  let  them  be 
enrolled,  and  let  there  be  peace  betwixt  us.     Thus  the  yoke  of  the 
h"attH!n  was  taken  away  from  Inrael  in  the  hundred  and  seventieth 
year.   Then  tlie  pcKiple  of  Inrael  beRan  to  write  in  their  instruments 
andcontractH,  in  thefirntvearofrfimon  the  hi;;h-prieHt,  the  governor 
and  leader  of  the  Jews.    In  thfMMs  dayn Simon  camped  af^ainst  (iaxa, 
and  heHie.;ed  it  round  about ;  he  made  als«)  an  entfine  of  war,  and 
S"t  it  by  the  citv,  and  battered  a  certain  tower,  and  tf)ok  it.     And 
they  that  were  in  the  enjrine  leaped  into  the  city;  whereufion  there 
wai  a  ((reat  upruar  in  t'le  city:   inHomnch  as  the  people  of  the  city 
r"nt  their  doth'- 4,  and  climbed  upon  the  wallit  with  tneir  wivH^alid 
children,  and  cri' <l  with  a  loud  voic-',  be^i-echin^  Simon  to  grant 
them  peaco.     And  tiji'v  said,  Ue:il  not  with  u*  acrordinir  to  our 
wickedneH'4,  but  ar:<;orrlint»  to  •!■/  inercv.     So  Simon  was  a|jpeiiii'-d 
toward  them,  and  foiit;ht  no  i.io  e  u;rainht  them,  but  put  them  out 
of  th"  city,  and  cleanN«;d  the  lui  iu  a  ohenin  th'*  idoU  were,  and  so 
ffn/erfdinto  it  wit}i  Hoimit  nwl  ihimkv'ving.    Yea,  he  put  all  nn- 
clraruwim  out  o(  it,  and  placed  hiuAv  num  \Uere  as  would  keep  Uie 
/sir,  and  made  it  Htrovgf'r  than  it  v;a»  WM«,a,u^\jvi:\\\.v\,\ama  a 
dtt^eWiig  place  (or  hiituoU,    TUoy  »Uo  ol  \i^  \tt^«Va^wM«^«av 
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wwe  kept  so  atrmit,  that  they  could  neither  come  forth,  nor  fro  into 
tile  conntrj,  nor  buy,  nor  bell :  wherefore  they  wen*  in  f^reat  dis. 
treaH  for  want  of  victuaLi,  and  a  great  number  uf  thetn  ji(>ri>hf(] 
through  famine.  Then  cried  they  to  Simon,  beiiet>cliiuK  hiui  to  be 
at  one  with  them ;  which  thing  ne  granted  them  :  and  when  he 
had  put  them  out  from  thence,  he  cleansed  the  tower  fniui  pollu- 
tions  ;  and  entered  into  it  the  Uiree  and  twentieth  day  of  the  aci-ond 
month,  in  the  hundred  aeventy  and  first  year,  with  thanksgiving, 
and  branches  of  palm-treea,  and  with  harps,  and  cymbals,  and 
with  viols,  and  hymns,  and  songs;  because  there  was  dent  roved  a 
great  enemy  out  of  Israel.  He  ordained  also  that  that  day.  should 
be  kept  every  year  with  gladness.  Moreover,  the  hill  of  the  temple 
that  was  by  the  tower  he  made  stronger  than  it  was,  and  there  ha 
dwelt  himself  with  his  company.  And  when  Simon  saw  that  John 
his  son  was  a  valiant  man,  he  made  him  captun  of  all  the  hosts ; 
and  he  dwelt  in  Gazara." 

Simon  doubtless  regarded  the  imprisonment  of  Demetrius  in  Par- 
thia  an  adverse  event ;  but  it  happily  did  not  long  prevent  the  fall 
of  Tryphon,  the  deceitful  and  cruel  enemy  of  the  Jews :  for  the 
very  deeds  by  which  he  imagined  that  be  had  fully  attained  the 
summit  of  hii*  ambition  hastened  his  ruin.  The  deatn  of  Jonathan 
dissipated  his  fear  of  the  Jews ;  he  immediately  murdered  the  young 

Eriuce,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  Syria.  His  power  was  soon 
roken  ;  for  Cleopatra,  despairing  of  the  liberation  of  her  huHband, 
requested  his  brother,  Antiochus  Sidetes,  who  resided  at  Rhodes,  to 
join  her  at  Seleucus,  where  she  had  found  an  asylum,  and  was 
surrounded  by  many  of  the  military.  The  message  was  acceptable, 
and  Antiochus  was  not  slow  to  assnme  the  title  of  the  king  of  Syria. 
He  raised  an  army  of  mereeiiari<*s  in  Asia  and  Greece,  but  before 
entering  Syria  he  endeavoured  to  secure  the  assistance  of  tlie  Ji'wa. 
They  had  already  acquired,  by  their  valour,  almost  all  the  privilf'pea 
which  a  Syrian  monarch  could  grant  them  ;  and  they  had  conferred 
on  Simon  their  chief  all  the  dignity  and  power  which  he  could  de- 
sire. The  great  council  of  his  nation  had  publicly  constituted  him 
the  sovereign  prince  and  high-priest  of  the  nation,  with  power  to 
convey  these  di^-nities  to  his  posterity.  And  he  had  been  still  more 
gratified  by  the  actH  of  the  council  being  approved  by  his  most  power- 
ful allies.  "  Now,"  says  the  Maccabean  historian,  "  when  it  was 
heard  at  Rome,  and  as'far  as  Sparta,  that  Jonathan  was  dead,  they 
were  very  sorry.  But  as  soon  as  they  heard  that  his  brother  Simon 
was  made  hign]irie8t  in  his  stead,  and  ruli'd  the  country,  and  the 
c'u'icfi  therein,  they  wrote  unto  him,  in  tables  of  brass,  to  renew  the 
frii-ndship  and  league  which  they  had  made  with  Judas  and  Jona- 
thfin  his  brethren  :  which  writings  were  read  before  the  coui^retra- 
tion  at  Jerusalem.  And  this  is  the.copy  of  the  letters  that  the  La- 
cdi-monians  sent:  The  rulers  of  the  Lacedemonians,  with  tlie  city, 
unto  Simon  the  hiph  priest,  and  the  elders,  and  priests,  and  residue 
of  fhe  people  of  the  Jews,  our  brethren,  sond  erecting ;  the  anjbas- 
panors  that  were  sent  unto  our  peojile  certifiea  us  of  your^rloryand 
honour;  wherefore  we  were  glad  of  their  coming,  anri  did  register 
the  things  that  they  spake  in  the  council  of  the  ])eople  i:i  this  nism- 
uer :  Neumenips,  son  of  Antiochus,  and  Antipatcr,  son  o\'  J;wm\,  W\ft 
Jews'  ambassadors,  came  unto  ub  to lenevr  the  frienda\\'v.>  i\\«y  WOi. 
with  vs.    And  it  pleaaed  the  people  to  entertain  the  Kveu  \;vJ\\o\>x- 
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ablj,  and  to  pnt  the  copv  of  tbeir  amtMMnge  in  public  raeordt,  to 
the  end  the  people  of  tne  Lacedemonians  might  have  a  memorial 
thereof:  fartnermore,  we  have  written  a  copy  tnereof  anto  Simoa 
the  hi(;h'prie«t.  After  thb,  Simon  eent  Neomenioa  to  Rome  with  a 
great  khield  of  gold  of  a  thoumnd  pound  weight,  to  confirm  the 
leacue  with  them :  whereof  when  the  people  heard,  thev  laid. 
What  thanks  shall  we  give  to  Simon  ana  hia  eons  ?  For  ne,  and 
his  brethren,  and  the  house  of  his  father,  have  ettabliohed  Israel, 
and  chased  awar  in  fight  their  enemies  from  them,  and  confirmed 
their  liberty.  w>  then  ther  wrote  it  in  tables  of  brass,  which  Uiej 
■et\ipon  pillars  in  mount  Sion,  in  the  third  year  of  Simon  the  high* 
priest."  Simon's  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  friendship  of  the 
Romans,  and  his  munificent  present,  were  so  agreeable  to  them, 
that  the  Senate  ordered  Lucius  Cornelius  Piso,  one  of  the  consul*, 
to  recommend  the  Jews  to  the  principal  allies  of  Rome.  "  Lucius, 
consul  of  the  Romans,  unto  king  Ptolemee,  greeting :  The  Jews' 
ambassadors,  our  friends  and  confederates,  came  unto  us  to  renew 
the  old  friendship  and  league,  being  sent  from  Simon  the  hiph- 
priest,  and  from  the  people  of  the  Jew* :  and  they  brought  a  shinld 
ci  gold  of  a  thousand  pound.  We  thought  it  good  therefore  t/i 
write  unto  the  kings  and  countries,  that  they  should  do  tlvra  no 
harm,  nor  fi{;bt  against  them,  their  cities  or  countries,  nor  yet  aid 
their  enomieH  against  them.  It  seemed  also  good  to  us  to  receive 
the  shield  of  them.  If  therefore  there  be  an^  pestilent  fellows  that 
have  fled  from  their  country  unto  you,  dehver  them  unto  Simon 
the  high-priest,  that  he  may  punish  th^m  according  to  their  own 
law.  The  same  things  wrote  he  likefHse  unto  Demetrius  the  king, 
and  Attains,  to  Ariarathet.  and  Arsaces,  and  to  all  the  countries, 
and  to  Sampsames,  and  U10  Lacedemonians,  and  to  Delus,  and 
Myndus,  and  Sicyon,  and  Caria,  and  Samos,  and  Pamphylia,  and 
L^cia,  and  Halicamassus,  and  Rhodns,  and  Phaselis,  and  Cos,  and 
Side,  and  Aradus,  and  Oortvna,  and  Cnidus,  and  (Cyprus,  and  Cy* 
rene.  And  the  copy  hereof  they  wrote  to  Simon  the  high'priest." 
The  iBtter  of  Antiochus  Sidi*tes,  besides  conceding  all  that  any  rif 
his  predKCBSHors  had  given  the  Jews,  authorised  Simon  to  coin 
money  in  his  own  name,  and  thun  left  him  nothing  to  desire  a<i  a 
sovereign,  independent  prince.  He  added,  **  And  as  concerning 
JeruKaiem,  and  the  sanctuary,  let  them  be  free ;  and  all  the  armour 
that  thou  haxt  made,  and  fortresses  that  thou  hast  built,  and  kepp* 
fst  in  thine  hands,  let  them  remain  unto  thee.  And  if  any  thin? 
be,  or  shnll  t»e,  owing  to  the  king,  let  it  be  forgiven  thee  from  thii 
time  forth  for  evermore.  Furthermore,  when  we  have  obtained 
our  kingdom,  we  will  honour  th<>e,  and  thy  nation,  and  thy  tempi*, 
with  grimt  honour,  so  thnt  your  honour  shall  be  known  throughout 
the  world."  Simon  availed  himself  of  the  uncommon  grant  «> 
coin  money ;  for  some  of  his  coins  are  extant,  and  boar  various  in- 
scriptirms  m  the  old  Samaritan  character. 

Secure  of  the  favour  of  Simon,  Antiochus  conducted  a  fleet  and 

many  troops  to  Snlucia;  and  having  greatly  increased  his  army,  till 

it  amounted  if)  one  hundred  thousand  loot  and  eight  thousand  horse, 

h*t  BiivAttred  npniiiHt  Tryphon.    The  UMurpcr  could  not  raiso  troops 

io  m"fft  him ;  hn  tiufrnora  retreftt»^d  to  l)ora,  a  stron;;  p!a<:'«  n^-ur 

FtoluiuAiM,  but  /Jrjding  himself  unaUo  U>  Ac\«uv\  V.V  \»^a««N  he  fled 

bfMemto  Ortbimeu,  a  fesport  not  Ui  dUiiA.1)  «ix^  \:iM\M:«  ^\^x^k& 
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to  Apamea,  hit  native  town,  where  he  was  taken  and  pnt  to  death. 
When  Antiochus  perceived  the  fetbleneas  of  hia  antagooiit,  he 
indignantly  refused  the  aid  lent  him  by  Simon,  which  consitited 
of  two  thousand  men,  silver  and  gold,  and  much  armour.  He  per- 
haps pretended  that  the  smallness  of  the  gift  sufficiently  justilied 
the  violation  of  the  promises  by  which  he  had  propitiated  the 
favour  of  the  Jews.  While  he  besieged  Dora,  he  commissioned 
•Athenobius  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem,  and  demand  Simon  to  deliver 
up  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  Joppa,  and  GhLsara,  and  every  place 
bpvond  the  boundaries  of  Judea,  or  remit  for  the  latter  a  thousand 
talents,  as  the  onlv  means  of  avoiding  war  with  Syria.  The  mes- 
senger's report  to  nis  master  confirmed  him  in  his  unjust  designs, 
for  he  declared  that  the  splendour  and  riches  of  Simon  and  tlie  city 
astonished  him.  This  excited  the  cupidity  of  Antiochus,  and  the 
answer  of  Simon  stirred  up  his  wrath.  "  We  have,^  said  the 
Jewish  prince,  "  neither  taken  other  men's  land,  nor  holden  that 
which  appertaineth  to  others,  but  the  inheritance  of  our  fathers, 
which  our  enemies  had  wrongfully  in  possession  a  certain  time. 
Wherefore  we,  having  opportuni^,  hold  the  inheritance  of  our 
fothers.  And  whereas  thou  deraandest  Joppe  and  Gasara,  albeit  . 
they  did  great  harm  unto  the  people  in  our  country,  yet  will  we 
give  an  hundred  talents  for  them.  Hereunto  Athenobius  answered 
him  not  a  word."  Antiochus  instantly  ordered  Cendebeus,  one  of 
his  most  distinguished  generals,  to  lead  a  considerable  army  against 
the  Jews.  The  Svrian  general,  placing  a  large  garrison  in  Cedron, 
which  was  probably  a  strong  position,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem, 

Srooeeded  to  lay  waste  the  districts  of  Jamnia.  "  Then  came  up 
ohn  from  Gazara,  and  told  Simon  his  father  what  Cendebeus  had 
done.  Wherefore  Simon  called  his  two  eldest  sons,  Judas  and 
John,  and  said  unto  them,  I  and  my  brethren,  and  my  father's 
house,  have  ever,  from  our  youth  uuio  this  day,  fout^lit  against  the 
enemies  of  Israel ;  and  things  have  prospered  so  well  in  our  hands, 
that  we  have  delivered  Israel  oftentimes.  But  now  I  am  old,  and 
ye,  by  God's  mercy,  are  of  a  sufficient  age  :  be  ye  instead  of  me  and 
my  brother,  and  go  and  fight  for  our  nation,  and  the  help  from 
Heaven  be  with  you.  So  he  chose  out  of  the  couutry  twenty  thou- 
sand men  of  war,  with  horsemen,  who  went  out  against  Cendebeus, 
and  rested  that  night  at  Modin.  And  when  as  they  rose  in  the 
morniug,  and  went  into  the  plain,  behold,  a  mighty  great  host, 
both  of  Tootmen  and  horsemen,  came  against  them  :  howbeit  thero 
was  a  water-brook  betwixt  them.  So  he  and  his  people  pitched 
over  against  them  :  and  when  he  saw  that  the  people  were  afraid 
to  go  over  the  water-brook,  he  went  first  over  nimself,  and  then 
the  men  seeing  him,  passed  through  after  him.  That  done,  he 
divided  his  men,  and  set  the  horsemen  in  the  midst  of  the  footmen : 
for  the  enemy's  horsemen  were  very  many.  Then  sounded  they 
with  the  holy  trumpets :  whereupon  Cendebeus  and  his  host  were 
put  to  flight,  so  that  many  of  them  were  slain,  and  the  remnant  gat 
them  to  the  stronghold.  At  that  time  was  Judas,  John's  brother, 
wounded :  but  John  still  followed  after  them,  until  he  came  to 
Cedron,  which  Cendebeus  had  built  So  they  fled  even  unto  the 
towers  in  the  fields  of  Azotus,  wherefore  he  burnt  it  with  Cue '.  «> 
that  there  were  slain  of  them  about  two  thoaaftnd  men.  M.\fitY(«t^ 
be  returaed  into  the  Jand  of  Judea  in  peace." 
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Th«  exftltotkm  of  Simon'a  Mms  roaaed  the  enrj  of  th^  broCher* 
iO'law,  PtoleiDtr  Abuboa,  who,  aagiorernorof  Jericho^  bad  acqaired 
imnMfUMS  wealto.  Recetripg  mth  ereat  abow  of  aflection  bia  latber* 
in-lair,  bia  wife,  and  tbetr  aona  Mattbiaa  and  Jadaa,  in  the  time 
of  tba  ricb  feaat  prepared  for  tbem.  be  treacberoualy  pat  tbem  all 
to  death,  and  aent  meaaeoeera  to  kill  John  and  bia  two  aona,  in 
bia  bonae  at  Oacanu     John  waa  aporiaed  of  their  eomini^,  and 

Kedilj  Mougbt  refuge  in  Jemaalem.  oefore  Ptolemy  bmd  reached 
t  citT,  whoae  gatea  were  abut  agatnat  him.  Tbia  erent  plunged 
the  nation  into  great  perplexity,  but  they  were  conaoled  by  reflec* 
tion  on  the  Divine  providence  which  bad  preaerved  John,  whom 
they  bad  been  for  aometime  accuatomed  to  regard  aa  the  aucoeaaor 
of  bis  father,  whoae  memory  waa  dear  to  them^  and  bia  oielaoelioly 
end  nnireraally  lamented.  Siau>n'a  reign  of  eight  veara  bad  been 
Buyre  b»ppy  and  proeperona  than  thai  of  bia  predeceaaora.  The 
■Catement  <n  the  biatorian.  comparatively  q>eak!ng,  ia  correet,  that 
*'  Jadea  waa  quiet  all  bia  <iayB ;  lor  be  aooght  the  good  of  bia  nation 
in  each  wiae,  aa  that  evennore  bia  aotbority  and  honour  pleaaed 
diem  well.  And  aa  be  waa  honourable  in  ail  bia  acta,  ao  m  tbia, 
that  be  took  Joppe  for  an  haven,  and  made  an  entrance  to  the  ikiet 
of  the  aea  ;  ana  enlar^red  the  boonda  of  bb  nation,  and  recovered 
the  country ;  and  gathered  together  a  great  number  of  captivea, 
and  had  the  dominion  of  Gacara,  and  Betbaora,  and  the  tower  out 
of  the  which  he  took  all  uncleanneaa ;  neither  waa  there  any  that 
rcaiated  \f\m.  Then  did  they  till  their  ground  in  peace,  and  the 
earth  gave  her  increaM,  and  the  treca  of  the  Held  their  fruit  The 
ancient  mrn  »at  all  in  the  atrieta,  communing  together  of  good 
thing*,  and  the  young  men  put  on  glorioua  and  warlike  apfwrel. 
He  provided  victual*  for  the  citiea,  and  set  in  them  all  manner  of 
munition,  mo  that  his  honourable  name  waa  renowned  unto  the  end 
of  the  world.  He  made  peace  in  the  land,  and  Israel  rejoiced  with 
great  Joy :  for  every  man  sat  under  bia  vine  and  hia  fig-tree,  and 
tliere  waa  none  to  fray  them  :  neither  waa  there  anr  left  in 
the  land  to  fight  againat  tbem  :  yea,  the  kinga  tbenMefvea  were 
overthrown  in  those  days.  Moreover,  he  atrengtbened  all  those 
of  his  people  that  were  brought  low :  the  law  ne  searched  out, 
and  everr  contemner  of  the  law  and  wicked  person,  be  took 
away,  iie  beautified  the  aanctuary,  and  multiplied  the  vessels  of 
the  temple." 

John,  sumamed  Hyrcanos^  inherited  the  vigorona  talenta  and 

the  patriotic  spirit  of  nia  fiunily.    He  was  at  once  accepted  aa  the 

successor  of  his  father,  B.C.  135,  and  his  lifoaoffmentad  tJie  glory  of 

his  nation.    The  murderer  Ptolemy,  like  a  wHd  beaat.  whom  the 

dexterous  hunter  haadeprived  of  hia  prey,  growling,  flea  from  Jiru' 

aalem,  and  aought  refuge  in  Dagon,  one  of  the  fortreNiies  above 

Jericho.     Having  in  vain  tried  to  aeduce  aome  of  the  principal  per- 

aons  to  support  ois  illegal  pretensions  to  the  supreme  power,  he 

became  the  traitor  of  his  country.    He  wrote  Antiochus  Siaetcs,  and 

pledged  himself  to  deliver  Judea  into  his  hands,  on  condition  of  re- 

oeivitig  the  appointment  of  governor.    He  had  not,  however,  cour- 

Mfr9  to  tr/ut  tun  BrrivBl  ot  Syrian  troofM.    Terrified  bv  the  appear- 

Maae  of  H/reaniUf  whose  troop*  U^<i  K\e^c  ^  Ua^on,  he  eacaped  to 

PM/Mih'lphim  in  AMia^Minor.    The  fulurts  \v\itorj  ol  ^icia  tvdi,  but 

ni0  and  contemptible  penon,  it  unknorrn. . 
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The  calamitous  state  of  the  Jews  encouraged  Antioehns  Sidetes 
to  lead  a  lar^e  armf  into  Judea.  **  HjrcaniM  was  obliged  to  iihut 
himself  up  in  Jerunlem,  where  he  sustained  a  long  si^e  witii  in- 
credible valour.  Reduced  at  length  to  the  last  eitremity  for  wunt 
of  provisions,  he  caused  proposau  of  peace  to  be  made  to  the  king. 
His  condition  was  not  known  in  the  camp.  Those  who  were  about 
the  king's  person  pressed  him  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  present 
occaston  for  exterminating  the  Jewish  nation.  Thej  represented 
to  him,  recurring  to  past  ages,  that  they  had  been  driven  out  of 
Egypt  as  impious  wretches,  hated  by  this  gods,  and  abhorred  by 
men ;  that  tfiey  were  enemies  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  they 
had  no  commimieation  with  any  but  those  ci  their  own  sect,  and 
would  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  have  any  familiarity  with  other 
people ;  that  they  £d  not  adore  the  same  gods ;  that  they  had 
laws,  cust<nns,  and  a  religion,  entirelr  different  from  that  of  all 
othCT  nations ;  that  therefore  they  weU  deserved  to  be  treated  by 
other  nations  with  equal  contempt,  and  to  be  rendered  hatred  for 
hatred;  and  that  all  people  ought  to  unite  in  extirpating  them. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  as  well  as  Joeephus,  sa^,  it  was  from  the  pure 
effect  of  the  generoaty  and  clemency  of  Antiochus,  that  the  Jewish 
nation  was  not  entirely  destroyed  on  this  occasion."  Probably, 
however,  their  deliverance  ought  rather  to  be  traced  to  the  drcuin- 
stances  at  that  time  of  the  Syrian  empire.  Antiochus,  doubtless, 
was  aware  that  the  Parthians  eontemplated  to  add  Syria  to  their 
dominions,  and  were  prepared  to  invade  it  under  the  pretence  of  re* 
establishing  king  Demetrius,  their  prisoner,  on  his  throne.  To 
avert  this  danger,  Antiochus  resolvea  to  advance  into  Parthia,  and 
he  possibly  thought  it  was  more  his  interest  to  make  Hyrcanus  an 
ally  than  a  reven^ful  enemy.  Be  this  as  it  roa^,  he  regarded  not 
the  opinions  of  his  courtiers,  who  sought  the  subjugation  of  Jadea, 
and  granted  the  Jews  peace ;  not,  however,  on  favourable  terma, 
for  he  demanded  that  the  besieged  should  surrender  tlieir  arms ; 
that  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem  should  be  demolished  ;  and  that 
a  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  king  for  Joppa,  and  fur  tlic  other 
cities  which  the  Jews  had  out  of  Judea ;  and  that  the  citadel  com- 
manding the  temple,  which  had  been  erased,  and  the  lofty  site  of  it 
levelled,  nhould  be  rebuilt,  and  garrisoned  by  the  king's  troops. 
The  latter  condition  Hyrcanus  evaded,  by  paying  five  hundred 
taU-nts.  The  capitulation  was  executed,  and  a  brother  of  the  Jew- 
ish princp,  and  some  other  great  persouaf^es,  were  sent  hostages  to 
s«>cure  the  observance  of  all  the  articles  of  the  treaty. 

Hyrcanus  accompanied  Antiochus  in  his  fatal  expedition  into  the 
East,  and  largely  shared  in  the  triumphs  of  the  first  campaign,  when 
ht*.  returned  to  Jerusalem  laden  with  military  glory.  Antiochus 
dispersed  his  army  over  the  conquered  provinces,  which  included 
all  which  had  originally  bclon^^d  to  the  Seleucids,  except  Parthia. 
The  inhabitants  were  plundered,  and  in  one  of  the  insurrections 
that  followed,  Antiochus  won  slain.  His  throne  was  taken  possession 
of  bv  Demetrius,  who  had  been  liberated,  and  sent  by  the  Parthians, 
ht  tfie  head  of  an  army,  into  Syria,  in  order  to  compel  Antiochus  to 
withdraw  his  troops  fifom  Partnia. 

From  this  time  the  Syrian  power  was  crushed  by  seditions, 
anarchy,  or  revolutions,  till  at  last  it  was  reduced  into  o^'^om^Xi 
province.    The  Egfptiana  were  too  mach  occupied  ?ii\h  Vh«\t  aSvot- 
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to  interfere  with  tboee  of  otlier  netiooi ;  and  the  other  natioiM 
usually  oppoeed  to  the  Jewi  were  not  in  a  atate  to  do  them  much 
injury.  Hyrcanui  wm  thus  left  ti>  pumoe,  without  interruption, 
the  schemes  which  he  deemed  calculated  to  advance  the  intemisof 
hb  people.  lie  i^reatly  augmented  his  armr,  and,  to  eflect  this, 
employed  mercenary  troops,  a  cnstom  eaualiy  opposed  to  the  laws 
of  his  country,  and  to  the  example  of  all  Uie  punas  kinfcs  and  princes 
of  Israel,  in  past  penprationa.  To  supply  his  finances,  Josephus 
reports,  that  lie  opened  the  sepulchres  of  David  and  others  of  the 
ancient  kincs,  in  nope  of  finding  treasures,  and,  if  we  may  b-'liKve 
the  improbable  sUtry  of  the  historian,  he  was  not  disappointed  ;  but 
he  took  only  a  portion,  amounting  to  three  thousand  talents,  ilaving 
been  informed  of  the  death  ot  Antiuchtis,  he  made  an  invasion  into 
Syria,  and  captured  several  cities.  He  nest  reduced  Shechfm  and 
Urrizim,  and  denaoli«hed  the  Samaritan  t-mple,  two  hundred  y(«rs 
after  itn  erection.  The  year  I'M)  before  tlie  (Jhriitiau  era  Has  me- 
morable for  the  complete  subjujfiation  of  the  Idumcans,  who  were 
compelled,  by  Hvrcanui,  to  emigrate  from  their  lands,  or  submit  to 
circumcision  andf  the  laws  of  Moses.  From  this  date  tln'y  ceased  to 
he  known  as  a  nation,  for  all  who  were  not  incorporated  with  the 
Jews  were  dispersed  and  mingled  with  other  nations.  Hundreds  of 
years  earlier  tney  were  warned  by  the  prophet,  that  their  continued 
existence  was  suspended  by  Heaven  on  condition  of  their  humbly 
uniting  with  the  Jews,  whom  they  had  always  hated  and  persecuted ; 
I*a.  xxi.  11, 12. 

Abf>ut  this  time  Hyrcanns,  probably  to  guard  himself  against  any 
machinations  of  Demetrius,  who  had  repossessed  himself  of  the 
throne  of  Hyria,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  of  which  Josephus  thus 
writes:  **  Fanius,  son  of  Marcus,  the  prvtor,  gathered  die  senate 
together  on  the  eighth  day  before  the  ides  of  February,  in  the 
senate-house,  when  Lucius  Manliu*,  the  son  of  Lucius,  of  ttie  Men- 
tin<!  tribe,  and  Cains  Hempronius,  the  son  of  Cains,  of  the  Falernian 
trilm,  were  present.  The  occasion  was,  that  the  ainbassadtn's  sent 
by  the  people  of  the  Jews.  Simon,  the  son  of  Doeithcus,  and  A\hiI- 
lonius,  the  s<m  of  Alezanner,  and  Diodorus,  the  son  of  Jason,  who 
were  good  and  rirtuous  men,  had  somewhat  to  propose  about  that 
Ieaf;ue  of  friendship  and  mutual  assistance  which  sunsisted  between 
tliem  and  the  Romans,  and  at^»out  other  public  aflaira,  who  desired 
that  Joppa,  and  the  havens,  and  Ciazara,  and  the  springs  of  Jordan, 
and  tho  several  other  cities  and  countries  of  theirs,  which  Antiochus 
}iad  taken  from  them  in  the  war,  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the 
senate,  niictit  be  restored  Ut  them  ;  and  that  it  might  not  be  luwful 
for  the  kiriK's  trf>ops  to  pass  through  their  country,  and  the  coun- 
tries  of  those  thnt  are  subject  to  them  :  and  that  what  attempts  An* 
tiochus  had  mafle  during  that  war,  without  the  decree  of  tlie  senate, 
might  be  made  void :  and  that  they  would  send  ambassadors,  who 
should  take  rare  that  restitution  be  made  them  of  what  Aotiochos 
had  taken  from  them,  and  that  they  stionld  make  an  estimate  of  the 
country  that  had  boen  laid  waste  in  the  war :  and  that  they  would 
grant  them  letters  of  protection  to  the  kings  and  free  people,  in 
order  to  their  qiilMt  return  home.  It  was  therefore  decreed  as  to 
thew  pointHf  to  renew  their  lesguo  of  fricnrUhip  and  mutual  assist- 
Mac^  nith  ihfw  p/md  men,  and  who  were  fceut  by  a  good  and  a 
Uivudiy  pcoplo.-^Uut  m  to  the  letUfft  d^«MTv:^)  ^^«vt  aoawer  wae. 
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fb«t  the  senate  would  conHuIt  about  that  matter  when  their  ojvn  af- 
faira  would  give  them  leave,  and  that  they  wuuldvndeavuur,  for  the 
time  to  come,  that  no  like  iujurr  ahould  be  done  them :  Hud  that 
fheir  prntor  Kanina  ahould  eive  them  money  out  of  the  ])ub]ic  tria> 
■ury  to  bear  their  expenaes  home.    And  thni  did  Faniusdirirniss  the 
Jewiah  ambaaaadora,  and  gave  them  money  out  of  the  puUlic  trea- 
rary ;  and  gave  the  decree  of  the  aenate  to  thoae  that  were  to  con- 
duct them,  and  to  take  care  that  they  ahould  return  home  in  aafety.'* 
Adversity  had  produced  no  aalutary  effect  on  the  mind,  diaposi* 
tioua,  habita,  or  mannera  of  Demctriua.    He  waa  univeraally  dreaded 
or  hated  on  account  of  hia  tyranny,  haughtiuen,  and  aenauality ; 
and  the  Syriana  exulted  in  the  opportunity  to  revolt,  while  he  waa 
with  hia  troops  in  Egypt  anaiatiug  Cleopatra  to  denote  her  most 
profligate  and  savage  nusband,  Ptolemy  Physcon.    The  latter,  iti 
revenge,  choose  Alexander  Zebina,  the  son  of  a  broker  in  Alexan- 
dria, to  proceed  to  Syria,  and,  under  the  pretence  ot  being  the  son 
of  Alexander  Bala,  claim  the  crown.    Tne  Syrians  hailed  the  ira- 
poator,  and,  following  him,  defeated  Demetrius,  who  had  returned 
to  subdue  the  insurgents.    His  army  being  destroyt d  or  disnirried, 
Demetrius  aought  an  asylum  in  Tyre ;  but  the  citisens  put  Iiim  to 
death.     Zebina  strengthened  his  power  by  a  friendly  ullianre  with 
Hvrcanua,  who,  like  Simon,  aeems  to  have  concerned  himself  little 
who  reigned  in  Syria,  provided  its  sovereign  permitted  the  Jews  to 
enjoy  their  liberty  and  independence.    Alexander  Zvbina  had  been 
at-cretly  anpuorted  by  Cleopatra,  widow  of  the  late  king  Demetrius; 
and  he  divided  with  her  the  kingdom.    In  consequence  of  her  eldest 
aon  Scleucua  having  eauaed  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king,  she  sought 
an  interview  with  nim,  and  pierced  him  with  a  dart.    This  occa- 
sioned the  revolt  of  some  provinces,  uid  Cleopatra  saw  it  expedient 
to  call  her  second  son,  Antioehus  Grypos,  from  Athens,  where  lie 
had  been  placed  for  his  education.     Proclaiming  him  kin^;,  she 
ruled  in  hia  name,  and  was  assisted  by  Ptolemy  Phjr'scon,  who  de- 
serted Zebina,  because  he  declined  to  acknowlea;;e  himself  a  tribu- 
tary to  Egypt.    Youn^  Grypus  married  Tryphaena,  a  daughter  of 
Physcon,  and  by  the  aid  of^ Egyptian  troops  oven-ome  Zebina.     He 
aoon  after  put  his  mother  to  death.     Her  son,  Antioehus  Cyaicenes, 
by  Antioehus  Sidetes,  was  not  long  in  claiming  the  crown,  and  was 
acknowledged   king  by  multitudes.    After   various  conibats,   the 
brothers  agreed  to  divide  the  kingdom  between  them.     Antioehus 
Cyzicenes  reigned  over  Celo-svria,  and  fixed  on  Daroancus  for  his 
capital ;  Antioih  was  the  residence  of  Antioehus  Grypus,  who  was 
regarded  as  sovereign  of  all  the  other  provinces.    Both  these  princes 
passed  a  short  interval  of  peace  in  the  indulgence  of  the  most  de- 
baaing  pleasures,  and  the  Syrian  kingdom  was  afterwards  almost 
ruined  oy  their  wars,  and   the  contentions  of  their  heirs  or  rival 
claimants  for  the  crown.     The  Syriana  at  length,  to  rid  thennselvea 
of  the  turbulent  and  bloody  race  of  the  Seleucids,  offered,  B.C.  K'i, 
the  crown  to  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  who  possessed  almost  the 
entire  kingdom,  in  peace,  eighteen  years. 

While  Egypt  and  Syria  were  gradually  fading  away,  or  consumed 
by  tyranny,  msurrections,  or  anarchy,  Hyrcanus  governed  Judea 
with  wisdom,  and  raised  her  to  distinction,  so  as  to  command  Ihd 
continued  respect  of  the  proud  and  prosperous  Romans.    He  cotiv- 
pietely  subdu^^  the  SamarJtanB,  who  had  never  omitted  An  op^Qi* 
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taoitj  to  iojare  fhe  Jewish  people.  Thej  in  rmin  proeared  troop* 
from  Egjpt  and  Sjria  to  oppose  him.  The«e,  indeed,  prevented 
some  time  the  fsU  of  their  strong  capital.  But,  after  a  st^c  of  a 
whole  ^eaff  in  which  the  citieens  saffered  inexpressible  calamities, 
Samaria  fell,  and  was  completely  destroyed.  Ujrrcanus,  bjr  collect- 
ing all  the  streams  in  the  ricinitv,  rendered  the  site  a  waste,  in  which 
no  traces  of  a  citj  remained,  till  the  time  of  Herod,  who  raised  in 
its  place  a  fine  city,  which  he  named  Sebaate,  in  honour  of  Aogustiu. 
Hyreanns  also  conquered  all  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  and 
OaUlee,  and  shed  a  lustre  on  the  Jewish  people  far  more  splendid 
than  had  been  seen  from  the  time  of  their  restoration  from  Babylon. 
The  Jews  were  also  highly  honoured  by  Ptolemy  Philometor,  and, 
after  his  death,  br  Cleopatra,  the  repudiated  wife  of  his  most  on- 
worthy  brother  Ptolemy  Pbyscon. 

Of  the  state  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  during  the  goremnient<^  Hyrea- 
nns, Josephus  observes,  that  then  **  not  only  those  who  were  at  Je- 
msalem  and  in  Judea  were  in  prosperitr,  but  also  those  of  them  that 
were  at  Alexandria,  and  in  Egypt,  and  Cypros ;  for  Cleopatra  the 
qneen  was  at  variance  with  her  son  Ptolemy,  who  was  called  Lathy- 
ros,  and  appointed  for  her  generals,  Chelcias  and  Ananias,  the  sons 
of  that  Onias  who  built  the  temple  in  the  prefecture  of  Ueliopolis, 
like  that  at  Jerusalem,  as  we  have  elsewhere  related.  Cleopatra  in- 
trusted these  men  with  her  army ;  and  did  nothing  without  their 
advice,  as  Strabo  of  Cappadocia  attests,  when  he  aaith  thus : — Now 
the  greater  part,  both  tnose  that  came  to  Cyprus  with  us,  and  those 
that  were  sent  afterward  thither,  revolted  to  Ptolemy  immediately ; 
only  those  that  wefe  called  Onias's  part^  being  Jews,  continued 
faiuiful,  because  their  countrymen  Chelcias  ana  Ananias  were  in 
chief  favour  with  the  queen.  These  are  the  words  of  Strabo.  How- 
ever, this  prosperous  state  of  affairs  moved  the  Jews  to  envy  Hrr- 
canus ;  but  they  that  were  the  wont  disposed  to  him  were  the  Poa- 
risees.  who  are  one  ct  the  sects  of  the  Jews,  as  we  have  informed 
you  already.  These  hare  so  great  a  power  over  the  multitude,  that 
when  they  say  anything  against  the  king  or  against  the  high-priest, 
they  are  presently  believed.  Now  Hy  rcanus  was  a  disciple  of  theirs, 
and  greatly  beloved  by  them.  And  when  be  once  invited  them  to 
a  feast,  and  entertained  them  very  kindly,  when  he  saw  them  in  a 

Sood.  humour,  he  began  to  say  to  them.  That  they  knew  he  was 
csirous  to  be  a  righteous  man,  and  to  do  all  thintt  whereby  he 
might  please  Ood,  which  was  the  proCession  of  the  Pharisees  alaa 
However,  he  desired,  if  they  observed  him  offending  in  any  point, 
and  going  out  ot  Uie  right  way,  they  would  call  him  back  and  cor- 
rect him.    On  which  occasion  they  attested  to  his  being  entirelr 
virtoous ;  with  which  commendation  he  was  well  pleased ;  butstiU 
there  was  one  of  his  jguests  there,  whose  name  was  Bleanr.  a  man 
of  an  ill  temper,  and  delighting  in  seditions  pracUoes.    Tnis  man 
said,  *  Since  thou  desirest  to  know  the  truth,  if  thou  wilt  be  righteous 
in  earnest,  lay  down  the  high-priesthood,  and  oonftent  thyself  with 
the  civil  government  of  the  people.'    And  when  he  desired  to  know 
for  what  cause  he  ought  to  Imy  down  the  high-prieithood,  the  other 
replied,  *  We  have  heard  it  from  old  men,  tnat  thy  mother  had  been 
m  cmptive  ander  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Rpiphanes.'    This  storr  was 
Meef  mnd  Hyrcaaiw  was  provoVied  a^t!iu«xVvm\  and  all  the  Phari- 
JMif  had  m  verj  gttgt  ind^^iiAlioii  afguniXYttia.  '^ow  ^Qemm^hw  om 


JooaUiMi,  ft  TVTf  greftt  friend  of  Byrearnxm,  but  of  the  wet  of  the 
Btddnceee,  whose  notions  are  quite  oontniy  to  those  of  the  Phari- 
sees ;  he  told  HTrcsnns  that  Eieasar  had  cast  inch  a  reproach  apoii 
him,  acoordinff  to  the  eoounon  sentiments  of  all  the  Pharisees,  and 
that  this  would  be  made  manifest  if  he  would  but  ask  him  the 
qneetion.  What  punishment  they  thought  this  man  deaenred  ?— for 
tnat  he  miflht  depend  upon  it,  that  the  reproach  was  not  laid  on 
him  with  ueir  approbation,  if  thej  wwe  lor  pnnishinc  him  as  his 
crime  deserred.  So  the  Phariaeee  made  answsr.  That  lie  deaorved 
stripes  and  bonds ;  but  that  it  did  not  seem  right  to  punish  reproaches 
wita  death ;  and  indeed  the  Phariaees,  eren  upon  other  occasions, 
are  not  apt  to  be  ssrere  in  punishments.  At  this  gende  sentence, 
Hyrcanna  was  wnry  •ofTJt  and  thought  that  this  man  reproached 
bun  by  ^Mtir  approbation.  It  was  tiiia  Jonathan  who  dbiefly  irri- 
tated him,  ana  tniluenced  him  so  &r,  that  he  made  him  leave  the 
party  of  the  Phariseee,  and  aboBdi  the  decrees  thej  had  imposed  on 
the  people,  and  punish  those  that  obserred  them.  From  this  aoaroe 
sooes  that  hatrsd  which  he  and  his  sons  met  with  tnan  the  multi- 
tude. But  when  HTXcanua  had  put  an  end  to  this  ssdition,  he  after 
tfaatliTsd  happUj,  and  administered  the  government  i&>the  best 
manner  for  thirtf-one  yean,  and  then  jUed,  leaving  behind  him  five 
sons.  He  was  esteemed  by  Ood  worthy  of  the  three  privileges — 
the  government  of  his  nation,  the  dignity  of  the  high-priesthood, 
•ad  prophecy;  for  God  was  with  him,  and  enabled  nim  to  know 
ftiturities:  and,  in  particular,  that,  as  to  his  two  eldest  soos,  he 
foretold  that  they  would  not  long  continue  in  the  government 
of  puUie  t£ban ;  whose  unhappv  catastrophe  will  be  worUi  our 
dencription,  that  we  mw  thence  leani  how  very  much  tiiey  were 
inferior  to  their  Other's  happiness.^' 
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The  popularity  of  the  Maccabean  familv  ceased  with  prince 
Hyrcanus.  The  people  never  forgave  his  alliance  with  the  aadda- 
cees.  This  sect  consisted  chiefly  of  men  of  rank  and  pleasure.  The 
multitude  admired  and  followed  the  Pharisees,  who,  by  high  pre- 
tensions to  patriotism^  disinterested  seal  for  religion,  and  sacred 
reverence  for  every  religious  observance,  sanctioned  by  Moses,  or 
by  the  traditions  <m  the  ancients,  dassled  and  blinded  the  eyes  of  the 
isrnorant  and  unreflecting,  and  perverted  their  jnd^ents,  so  that 
thev  either  wholly  overlooked  or  justified  the  onsatiable  ambition, 
and  implacable  antipathies  and  resentments  of  their  leaden,  and 
discredited  every  report  of  their  secret  acts  of  injustice,  oppreMion, 
and  licentiousness.  And  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Hyrcanus,  who  succeeded  him  in  power,  were  not  adapted 
to  undermine  the  influence,  or  expose  the  evil  deeds  of  religious 
hypocrites.  He  was  scarcely  numbered  with  the  dead  ni-hen  his 
eldest  son  Aristobulos,  discovered  no  respect  for  hit  Tn«moT7^  ot 
natural  affection  for  his  kindred.  Selfishness  and  vanity  sw«k^«^'^^\a 
bcptrT/  Mifdwudepim  b  prey  to  iht  intrigues  of  thoie  Ti\i.o  Vueif 
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how  to  awftken  in  liim  iroafdnarf  feanordelotivehopflt.  To  guard 
against  any  iiudden  iniiurrectiou  or  tumult  in  the  city,  which  he  bad 
r«a«on  to  apprnliend  from  the  lubtlety,  power,  and  malice  of  bia 
popular  enemies,  he  erected  a  caatle  or  palace  in  a  strong  position, 
in  which  he  and  his  successors  ever  after  resided,  till  the  oominion 
of  Judea  passed  to  another  raco.  Simon  having  erazod  the  tower 
whicb  commanded  the  temple,  and  which  had  been  long  abnoet  un> 
interruptedly  occupied  by  a  Syrian  garrison,  Hyrcanus  judged  it  ex* 
pedient  to  raise  strong  fortifications  around  the  temple.  Within 
these  he  erected,  on  a  lofty  rock,  his  palace  of  poliahed  marble,  Msd 
employed  every  moans  to  render  it  invulnerable.  It  was  named  at 
Arst  Baris  or  C;astle,  which  Herod  afterward  exchanged  for  Aotonia, 
in  honour  of  his  friend  Marcus  Antonius. 

Hyrcanus,  before  his  decease,  had  committed  the  government  to 
his  wife,  and  advised  her  to  appoint  any  of  his  sons,  in  whom  she 
bad  most  confidence,  to  conduct,  under  ner  direction,  the  aflairs  of 
the  nation.  Her  eldest  son  Aristobulus,  havinjji;  no  inclination  to 
be  (Tuided  by  her  wisdom,  instantly  proclaimed  himself  the  successes 
of  his  father,  and  assumed  the  lofty  title  of  kinf^.  He  is  said  to  have 
loved  and  admired  the  Qreitkn ;  and  he  certamly  surpassed  them 
not  in  moral  excellence.  His  first  royal  act  was  to  embrue  his  han^ 
in  the  blood  of  h'm  venerable  mother,  to  secure  himself  in  the  pos* 
seHMJori  of  sovereif^n  power.  She  wa«  imprisoned  and  starved  to 
deatli ;  all  his  brothers  were  shut  up  in  prison,  except  Antigouas, 
whoui  he  loved,  or  whose  services  he  was  not  willing  to  lose. 
Being  not  leHs  ambitious  of  the  fiime  of  a  conaueror  than  of  rojral 
titles,  he  invaded  Iturea,  the  region  .^:ng  nortu*eBstof  the  inheri- 
tance of  Manans^h,  and  stretching  to  Damascus.  Itderived  itsname 
from  its  ancient  inhabitants,  the  descendants  of  Itur  or  Jetur,  one 
of  the  tumti  of  Ishmael ;  from  whom  it  had  been  taken  by  the  liiraelites, 
sometim<-  after  ttieir  conqueHt  of  Canaan  ;  1  Chron.  v.  18 — 22.  And 
the  fact  that  they  once  occupied  it  may  have  induced  Aristobulus 
to  regard  it  as  a  part  of  the  Holy  Land.  This  opinion  is  the  mora 
probable  from  the  circumstance,  that  when  the  inhabitants  were  at 
this  time  subdued,  the  Jews  compelled  them  eitlier  to  emigrate  or 
to  be  circumcised  and  obey  the  laws  of  Moses.  In  conseouence  of 
an  attack  of  diiiease,  Aristobulus  soon  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and 
left  Antigonus  to  prosecute  the  war.  Jealous  of  his  influence  over 
the  king,  the  queen  and  court  conspired  to  destroy  him.  Th«y  suc- 
ceeded in  exciting  the  enfeebled  and  wicked  prince  to  suKpect  his 
fidelity,  and,  by  an  act  of  diabolical  deception,  stimulated  him  to 
order  his  guards  to  murder  him.  Antigonus  entering  Jerusalem  in 
triumph,  (luring  the  festival  of  tents,instantIyascended,infullarmour, 
to  the  temfile,  to  render  thanks  for  the  complete  suceeM  which  he 
had  obtained.     His  eneniiet  appealed  to  the  king  if  this  was  not 

Eroof  sufllcient  of  hlM  treacherou*  designs,  and  suggested  that  were 
e  to  summon  him  to  his  presence,  he  would  not  appear  unarmed. 
To  put  him  to  the  test,  the  king  requested  him  to  visit  him,  but  not 
in  hiri  warlike  drens ;  and,  at  the  sanie  time,  commanded  the  royal 

Jifuards  to  kill  him,  if  he  approaclied  in  his  armour.    Thequeenen- 
oineil  tlm  messenger  to  deliver  the  opposite  nn-ssage.     And  as  he 
poMterJ  through  a  subterraneatx  t^allery,  which  Hyrcanus  hstd  oiD' 
£iructed  between  the  palace  and  the  lea\\A«,Vift  >«««  asHaaainated  by 
the  giuurdg,    ilrii tobulus  lOon  diacovette^  Ooa  Vdi.^  wA ^^  ^SaUlof 
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mnrder  kindled  a  fire  in  his  eonscience,  which  hwttened  his  end, 
•nd  rendered  him  inexprestiibly  miserable.  Joeephaa  remarks,  that 
**  he  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  his  soul  was  constantly  disturbed 
at  the  thoughts  of  what  he  had  done,  till  his  verv  bowels  being  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  intolerable  grief  he  was  under,  ne  threw  upaereat 
quantity  of  blood.  And,  as  one  of  those  servants  that  attendedhim 
carried  out  that  blood,  he,  b?  some  supernatural  providence,  slipped 
mnd  fell  down  in  the  very  place  where  Antieonus  had  been  s1a*n  ; 
and  so  he  sf)ilt  some  of  the  murderer's  blood  upon  the  spots  of  the 
blood  of  him  that  had  been  murdered,  which  still  appeared. 
Hereupon  a  lamentable  cry  arose  amon^  the  spectators,  as  if  the 
servant  had  spilled  the  blood  on  purpose  m  that  place  ;  and,  m  the 
kinff  heard  that  cry,  he  inquired  what  was  the  cause  of  it;  and 
while  nobody  durst  tell  him,  he  pressed  them  so  much  the  more  to 
let  him  know  what  was  the  matter;  so,  at  length,  when  he  had 
threatened  them,  and  (breed  them  to  speak  out,  they  told ;  where- 
upon he  burst  into  tears,  and  groaned,  and  said,  *  So  I  perceive  I 
am  not  like  to  escape  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God,  as  to  the  great 
crimes  I  have  committed ;  but  the  vengeance  of  the  blood  of  my 
kinsman  pursues  me  hastily.  O  thou  most  impudent  body !  how 
lon^  wilt  thou  retain  a  soul  that  ought  to  die,  on  account  of  that 
punishment  it  ought  to  suffer  for  a  mother  and  a  brother  slain ! 
now  long  sh^  I  myself  spend  my  blood  drop  by  drop  !  let  them 
take  it  all  at  once ;  and  let  their  ghosts  no  longer  be  disappointed 
by  a  few  parcels  of  my  bowels  ofiiered  to  them.'  As  soon  an  he  had 
■aid  these  words,  he  presently  died,  when  he  had  reigned  no  longer 
than  a  year." 

The  queen  immediately  liberated  the  brothers,  and  raised  Alex- 
ander, sumamed  Janneus,  to  the  throne.  He  commenced  hia 
reign  by  killing  one  of  his  brethren,  who  was  suspected  of  treason, 
B.C.  105.  He  had  to  struggle  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  with 
civil  war  or  foreign  enemies,  but  finallv  triumphed,  and  disgraced 
his  last  years  by  unrestrained  sensual  indulgences.  Several  im- 
portant cities  dependent  on  Syria  or  Judea  revolted,  and  had  called 
in  the  aid  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  who  had  been  permitted  bv  his 
mother  Cleopatra  to  reign  over  Cyprus,  after  she  nad  deposed  him 
from  the  throne  of  Egypt  His  army  defeated  that  of  Janna>uf<, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Of  fiftv  thousand  whom  Jannsus  1p(1 
to  battle,  few  were  not  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners ;  and  the 
enemy  proceeded,  without  opposition,  to  lav  waste  the  whole  coun- 
try. Tne  utter  ruin  of  the  Jews  seemed  only  averted  by  Cleopatra, 
who  advanced  to  the  support  of  Janneeus.  It  was  not,  however, 
from  friendship  to  him  that  she  delivered  the  Jews,  but  from  the 
apprehension  that  if  her  son  should  possess  Judea  and  Phenicia, 
he  would  speedily  attempt  to  recover  Kgypt.  On  the  appearance  of 
the  I^^eyptian  army,  Ptolemy  judged  it  expedient  to  return  to  Cyprus; 
and  though  some  flattered  Cleopatra  that  she  might  easily  take  pos- 
session of  Judea,  yet  by  the  advice  of  her  chief  servants,  who  wero 
Jews,  she  Tery  soon  departed  to  Egypt.  From  this  time  Jannsus 
extended  his  dominions,  althouf^h  not  without  occasional  repulses, 
and  the  loss  of  many  of  his  soldiers.  His  victoriea  had,  V\oyccn«t, 
no  charms  to  procure  him  the  approbation  or  app\&uau  o^  Vvva  kwV 
Jecta.    Puraaiog  the  policy  of  hia  father  in  relation  to  \\\e  V\\wv 

r,  tbattect  pouoaed  the  minda  of  the  people,  ^\io,  ^>7  Tev«'«^'<«^ 
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tamnlts  and  inrarrectioni,  brought  on  themMlvet  extreme  wretdi- 
ediieiM.  Jannffos  perceiving  hiii  danger,  from  the  machtnatinns 
und  nower  of  his  ambitioui  and  revenfreful  enemien,  procured  from 
Pifiiaia  andCiliciapiix  thousand  men,  who,as  aguard,  accompanied 
him  everywhere.  Thin  Hcheme  wan  more  calculated  to  inflame  than 
allay  the  wrath  of  the  PhariMPt.  In  one  of  hi*  expeditiouA  against 
the  ArabtanH,  his  army  was  entirely  dettroyed.  On  his  return  to 
Jerusalem,  the  multitude  cast  off  bia  authority,  and  hoped  to  over- 
come him  before  he  could  raise  a  new  army.  He,  however,  quickly 
iVjund  troops  to  Mubdue  them.  A  civil  war  now  prevailed  six  years, 
uuf  in(|;  wliicli  about  fifty  thousand  of  the  rebels  were  cut  off.  When 
by  many  Iohsps  they  were  unable  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  they 
■ouf^ht  an  asylum  in  Belhome,  a  city  or  fortress  unknown.  Having 
captured  it,  he  carried  eight  hundred  to  Jemnatem,  and  crucified 
them  all  in  one  day,  on  a  spot  where  he  and  his  wives  and  con* 
cubines  could  survey  their  last  agonies.  When  they  were  fixed 
on  crosses,  he  ordered  hb  soldiers  to  cut  the  throats  of  their  wives 
and  children,  in  their  presence.  This  savage  deed  was  followed 
with  peace  to  the  despairing  citiitens,  B.C.  86  ;  but  he  oontinu**d  to 
carry  on  war  some  time  longer  with  success,  and  then  surr<*ndered 
himself  to  intemperance,  and  died  after  an  unenviable  r<M,:n  of 
twenty-SAven  years.  He  left  two  young  sons,  Hyrcanns  and  Aris- 
tobuluM,  and  appointed  Alexandra,  his  wife,  to  administer  tiip  (ro- 
vernment,  and  urged  her  to  ]iiit  herself  unaer  the  direction  of  the 
PhariMees.  At  his  death,  according  to  Jos'^phus,  the  Jcwh  had  ju:- 
quired  iiiuny  citiitH,  wliirli  had  Lren  suliJRct  to  the  Syrians,  Idiiine* 
aiis,  and  I'lictiicianM.  Thus,  on  the  coast  they  possessed  Strato's 
Tower,  Apollonia,  Joppa,  Jamnia,  Ashdod.  Oasa,  Antliedun, 
Kn]ihia,  »iid  Riiinorolura;  in  the  middle  of  tne  country,  near  to 
Idijinea,  Adora,  and  Marissa;  near  the  country  of  Bamaria,  mount 
Carniel  and  mount  Tabor,  Scythtmolis,  and  Oadara;  of  the  country 
of  the  Onnlonitis,  :^leucia,  and  Uabala;  in  the  country  of  Moab, 
Hpshbon,  and  Medaba,  Lemha,  and  Oronas,  Gelithon,  Zara,  the 
valley  of  tint  (-ilici'S,  and  Pella ;  but  the  latter  had  been  df^Htroyed 
beraiiM!  its  inhabitants  had  resolutely  refused  to  adopt  the  Jewish 
religion. 

Tlic   IMiari^'  <'H  no  sooner  found  themselves  in  the  possettsion  of 

powiT,  than  tlw-y  became  enthuHiastically  loyal.    They  eulogit^-d 

the  late  kin;;,  whom  they  had  hated  and  reviled,  as  one  of  thv  erfat- 

esf  nionarcliH  who  had  ever  ruh'd  over  Israel ;  and  they  celehratnl 

liiM  funeral  wttli  greater  pomp  and  niagniftcence  than  that  of  uny 

of  hi^t  predt^ri'Hrtors.     liut  thnir  revenge  was  insatiable.     They  re* 

callfd  all  of  tlwjir  party  who  had  been  exiled  for  political  offemvM  : 

and  incessantly  laboured  to  prr*cure  the  banishment  or  Heath  <  i'  nil 

who  had  been  niott  riistinguished  fur  their  fidelity  to  the  laie  go* 

vernment.     tlyrninus  wan  unambitious,  and  dispowd  to  jieace  ;   he 

w»>4  HHtMiJed  uitli  the  dignify  of  high-prieMt,  and  submitted  to  the 

coiiiMelH  of  the  Fhari-ees.      They  liaHf''d  to  repeal  the  decree  which 

the  noble  John  Hyrcanus  had  firomulgated,  aboli-thing  their  trnili* 

tionnry  /awn  anil   rites.      'I  hene  th«y   universally  etiforced:  and 

nothiriff  provokml  tbrir  indignation  and  px^ioscd  to  thi-ir  vengeance 

mortf  than  nftfglectnf  flifne  tradiVmns,  Vi\uc\\  \to\u\.V\\*  lime  con« 

tinufd  to  be  deemed  more  iiuporiaut  lbo\A  V\vc  \tiiv\tc^  i«<(«\»>au{« 

of  heaven. 
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Aristobulus  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Pharisees,  and 
•apported  all  bis  father's  friends.  Their  enemies  were  implacable ; 
ana  they  perceived  their  ruin  ineritable,  if  the  ^iieen  interpoi4«>d 
not  to  save  them.  In  the  seventh  jear  of  her  rei^ii,  they  boldly 
united,  and  obtained  an  interview,  which  happily  terminated  in 
her  authorising  them  to  reside  in  any  of  the  cities  or  places  favoured 
with  gaxnaonsy  except  those  in  which  her  treasures  were  depoitited. 
She  found  two  advantages  in  that  conduct ;  the  first  was,  that  their 
enemies  dared  not  attack  them  in  those  fortresses,  where  they 
would  have  iheW  forces;  the  second,  that  they  would  always  be  a 
body  of  reserve  upon  which  she  could  rely  upon  on  any  rapture 
with  the  Pharisees.  The  only  great  event  in  relation  to  Judea  in 
the  reign  of  Alexandra  was  the  approach  of  a  great  army  to  itd 
vicinity,  under  the  able  king  of  Armenia,  Tigranes,  whom  the 
Syrians  had  chosen  for  their  king.  Though  the  Jews  had  a  lar{;e 
army,  yet  they  had  no  hope  of  being  able  to  contend  against  this 
powerful  prince.  The  news  that  he  had  laid  siege  to  Ptolemais 
threw  the  whole  nation  into  the  greatest  consternation.  The  queen 
immediately  sent  him  large  and  valuable  presents.  He  gave  her 
ambassadors  a  gracious  reception  ;  but  she  owed  her  safety  to  the 
interposition  of  providence  rather  tlian  to  the  friendship  of  Tig< 
ranes.  Considenng  his  ambition  and  love  of  conquest,  after  re- 
ducing Ptolemais,  he  would  no  doubt  have  advanced  on  Jerusidom, 
had  he  not  been  called  away  to  defend  his  native  territories,  threat- 
ened by  the  Romans,  who  had  invaded  Pontus  and  Capnadocia. 
He  departed  from  Phenicia,  in  the  ninth  and  last  year  of  tue  reigti 
of  Alexandra.  On  her  being  attacked  by  a  disease  which  was 
deemed  incurable,  Aristobulus  executed  his  long  meditated  purpose 
to  seize  the  crown.  He  secretly  left  Jerusalem  with  onlv  one  ser- 
vant, and  summoned  around  him  his  own  and  his  father's  friends ; 
and  in  two  weeks  above  twenty  of  the  garrisoned  towns  and  castles 
acknowledged  him  king.  He  then  was  able  to  command  almost  all 
the  military  forces  of  the  nation.  "  The  people  as  well  as  the  army 
wen>  entirely  inclined  to  declare  tor  him,  weary  of  the  cruel  adminis- 
tration of  the  Pharisees,  who  had  governed  without  control  under 
Alexandra,  and  were  become  insupportable  to  all  the  world.  They 
came  therefore  in  crowds  from  all  sides  to  lollow  the  standards  of 
Aristobulus,  in  hopes  that  he  would  abolish  the  tyranny  of  the 
Pharisees,  which  could  not  be  expected  from  Hyrcanus  his  brother, 
who  had  been  brought  up  by  his  mother  in  a  blind  submission  to 
that  sect:  besides  which,  he'had  neither  the  courage  nor  cupacity 
necessary  to  so  vigorous  a  design  ;  for  he  was  heavy  and  ind'.lent, 
void  of  activity  and  applicatitm,  and  of  a  very  mean  genius.  When 
tlie  Pharisees  saw  that  Aristobulus's  party  augmented  considerably, 
they  went  with  Hyrcanus  at  their  head  to  represent  to  the  dying 
queen  what  had  passed,  and  to  demand  her  orders  and  assistance. 
She  answered,  that  she  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  intermeddle 
in  such  affairs,  and  that  she  left  the  care  of  them  to  the  Pharisees. 
However,  she  appointed  Hvrcanus  her  heir  and  general,  and  expired 
soon  after.  As  soon  as  she  was  dead,  he  took  possession  of  the 
throne,  and  the  Pharisees  used  all  their  endeavoura  to  av\\>\kOTl\\\xu 
upon  it  Wlmn  Ariatobuhia  qmtteii  Jerusalem,  they  Y\aA  ca.w^'ft^ 
hianite  nnd  children^  whom  he  had  l"ft  behind  b'lm,  U>  >iO  ft'ii>^^.  ^^V 
/a  the  cantle  of  Bang,  aa  boatagea  againat  himaell ',  ^>ut.  wsvu%  ^\va 
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did  not  itop  bim,  thej  niied  an  annj.  Ariftobalttt  did  fb« 
A  l»ttl«  nemr  Jericho  decided  the  quarrel.  Hyreanae,  abandoned 
bv  mott  part  of  bit  truope,  who  went  over  to  hie  brother,  ivai 
oolij^ed  to  fly  to  Jeruaalem,  and  to  that  hinueir  op  in  the  caetle  of 
Bana."  Hie  partiaane  took  refuge  in  the  temple ;  and  be  verjr  eoon 
aobmitted  to  hie  brother,  on  condition  of  liberty  to  retire  into  prirat* 
life  with  hie  peraonal  property.  Had  Hyrcanoa  been  permitted  to 
follow  bin  own  inelinatione,  it  ie  probable  that  bis  name  would  have 
had  no  longer  a  place  in  history.  Thie,  however,  eaited  not  the  viewa 
of  his  nameroos  friends,  who  renrded  him  aaan  indispensable  in* 
straraent  to  maintain  their  inftoence  in  society,  and  obtain  the 
objects  of  their  ambition.  The  moat  enterprising  of  these  was  An- 
tipas  or  Antipater,  to  whose  agency,  from  this  time  till  his  descend* 
ants  beeame  the  chief  rulers  of  Jadea,  may  be  traced  the  wars, 
revolutions,  and  contests,  which  brought  on  the  Jews  great  and 
accumulated  sufferings.  Some  imagined  that  this  man  was  of 
Jewish  descent:  but  Josephus  asserts  that  he  was  an  Idnmean  of 
noble  birth,  and  exceedingly  rich.  His  father  bad  been  highly  es- 
teemed by  Alexander  Jannvos,  who  had  cho«<en  him  general  of  his 
army  in  Iduroea ;  and  he  had  augmented  his  power  bv  entering 
into  friendship  with  many  persons  of  influence  in  Aseaion,  Oasa, 
and  Arabia.  He  and  his  son  Antipater  retained  favour  at  court 
during  the  reigns  of  Alexander  and  Alexandra,  and  was  apparently 
the  chief  minister  of  Hyrcanui.  On  that  prince  resigning  tne  crown, 
he  endeavoured,  by  everj  possible  means,  to  awaken  in  him 
suspicions  that  liis  brother  intended  to  take  his  life,  and  that  he 
ought  to  seek  an  axylum  in  the  court  of  Aretas,  king  of  Petra. 
They  had  not  b«>en  long  in  Petra,  when  he  prevailed  on  Hyrcanua 
to  form  an  alliance  with  Aretas,  in  order  to  recover  bis  crown. 
Having  agreed  to  deliver  up  to  Areta*  a  number  of  cities  which  ha 
had  lost  in  his  warii  with  Jannvus,  lie  invaded  Judea  with  an  army 
of  fifty  thousand  m"n,  who  were  Joined  by  many  Jews,  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  Pharisees.  The  appearance  of  the  Arabians 
alarmed  all  ranks,  and  they  eagerly  sought  to  avoid  danger  by 
deserting  Ari«tobulus,  and  hailing  Hyrcanua  as  their  lawful  king. 
The  former,  with  the  forces  which  he  could  command,  ventured 
a  battle,  and  was  totally  defeated.  He  fled  to  Jerusalem,  which 
the  inva<ler  soon  after  entered  without  opposition.    He  and  a  few 

f»riests  withdrew  within  the  fortifications  of  the  temple,  which  was 
mmediafely  besieged.    Both  parties  were  alike  unprepared  to  en* 
dure  a  tedious  siege,  for  famine  prevailed  over  the  whole  country, 
and  Hyreanus  and  Aristobulus  had  recourse  for  aid  to  the  Romans. 
Rcaurus  had  b<ren  lately  sent  by  Pompey  to  take  possession  of  Syria. 
Damascus,  the  capital,  had  been  conauered  bv  tne  Roman  generals 
before  his  arrival,  and  he  proeeedea  to  Juaea.     Aristobulus  pro* 
cured  his  favour  by  a  present  of  four  hundred  talents.    8cauru<  com* 
manded  Aretas  to  leave  Judea,  if  he  desired  to  live  in  friendship 
with  tlie  KomanM.    He  obeyed ;  and  Aristobulus  hastily  gathered 
together  a  large  army,  and  pursued  the  Arabians.  A  fierce  battle  en* 
MUfidf  nbich  terminated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  army  of  Aretas,  who 
left  iBven  thooMnd  dead.    The  moat  ^\«l\nfi;u'ished  of  the  Jewish 
•rmr  who  were  slaio,  wit  Phalion,  iV«  \>Toi^et  ol  KtkVx^ii^. 
^    Theee  uoexp«cted  rereriM  were  Vn«Ji«vc\*'^\^  «»>  \x«  Viw  %».• 
titUm  ofAnapmUr  j  tU«y  ratb«  gdiattUHnd.\ii»iM^Vs^^>a8«.>»  V*^ 
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tended  was  the  jaat  caaiie  of  Hvrranus.  Acnorditiely,  he  persuaded 
him  to  send  him  as  his  ambaiigador  to  the  celebrateu  P(>mp«>^,  wlio 
had  arrived  in  Damascus,  covered  with  the  laurels  of  his  tnnmph 
over  Tigranes.  At  the  same  time,  Aristobulus  sent  an  ambas8ador 
to  the  Roman  conqueror,  implorintrhis  patronsfre.  The  aniba-ijia- 
dors  pleaded  before  nim  as  the  arbiter  of  the  greatest  afTaira  of  kinir- 
doms.  He  declined  to  give  a  final  decision  till  he  tHtumed  from 
Arabia,  which  he  proposed  to  conquer.  Aristobulus,  however,  jter- 
ceived  that  his  expressed  opposition  to  the  desifni  of  Pompey  aeainst 
Arabia  had  made  him  his  enemy,  and  he  resolved  to  defend  him- 
nelf  aeainst  die  Roman  power.  He  sedulously  laboured,  during  all 
the  time  that  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  the 
strong  city  of  Petra,  to  prepare  for  a  vigorous  defence  of  Judea. 
This  conduct  confirmed  the  purpose  of  Pompey  to  humble  him  ; 
and  he  no  sooner  had  successfully  terminated  the  war  against  Aretas 
than  he  marched  into  Judea.  His  progress  was  arrested  on  the 
frontiers  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  on  the  road  to  Jericho,  by  the 
▼ery  strong  fortress  of  Alexaudrium,  seatpd  on  a  lofty  mountain. 
It  contained  the  sepulchre  of  the  family  of  its  founder,  Alexander 
Jannaras.  Here  Aristobulus  was  postea.  Pompey  summoned  him 
to  descend.  He  complied,  to  please  his  friends,  who  dreaded  a  war 
with  the  Romanx.  **  After  a  conversation,  which  turned  upon  his 
difference  with  his  brother,  he  returned  into  his  rnRtlc.  He  repeated 
the  same  two  or  three  times,  in  hopes  by  that  complacency  to  gain 
upon  Pompey,  and  induce  him  to  decide  in  his  favour.  But  for  fear 
of  accident,  he  did  not  omit  to  put  good  garrisons  into  his  strong 
places,  and  to  make  all  other  preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence, 
m  case  Pompey  should  decree  agamst  him.  Pompey,  who  had  ad- 
vice of  his  proceedings,  the  last  time  he  came  to  liini,  obUsed  him 
to  put  them  all  into  his  hands  by  way  of  seqnestration,  and  mado 
him  sign  orders  for  that  purpose  to  all  the  commanders  of  those 

K laces.  Aristobulus,  incensed  at  the  violence  which  had  been  done 
im,  as  soon  as  he  wn^  released,  made  all  haste  to  Jerusalem,  and 
prepared  every  thing  for  the  war.  His  resolution  to  keep  the  crown, 
made  him  the  sport  of  the  difierent  passions,  hope  and  fear.  When 
he  saw  the  least  appearance  that  Pompey  would  decide  in  his  favour, 
he  made  use  of  all  the  arts  of  complacency  to  incline  him  to  it ; 
when,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  the  least  reason  to  suspect  that  he 
would  declare  against  him,  he  observed  directly  opposite  conduct. 
Such  was  the  contrariety  visible  in  the  different  steps  he  t(M)k 
throughout  this  affair."  The  Roman  army  advanced  on  Jerusalem. 
On  th<ir  approach,  Aristobulus  perceived  his  folly,  and  went  out  to 
meet  the  general ;  and  ''  eudej»vouri'd  to  bring  him  to  an  accommo- 
dation, by  promising  an  entire  submission,  and  a  (ireat  sum  of 
money  to  prevent  the  war.  Pompey  accepted  his  offers,  and  sent 
(jabinius  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  to  receive  the  money:  but 
when  that  lieutenant-general  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  lie  found  the 
gates  shut  against  him  ;  and,  instead  of  receiving  the  money,  he 
was  told  from  the  top  of  the  walls,  that  the  city  would  not  stand  to 
the  aereement  Pompey,  thereupon,  not  being  willing  that  tlioy 
should  deceive  him  with  impunity,  ordered  Aristobulus,  whom  he 
had  kept  with  him,  to  be  put  in  irons,  and  advanced  with  his  wUole 
army  against  JeruBaU*77i.  'J'he  city  was  extremeVy  s.\TO\\\i\>^  ^^^ 
ntuation  and  tlie  worka  which  had  been  made,  au3L,\iwi\Xwot 
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bean  divided  within  doors  acftiiMt  iteelf,  wm  ouMbto  of  maldiiff  » 
long  defeooe.  AratobuloitVi  party  vtm  lor  deriBDding  the  pUee, 
especially  when  they  saw  that  Pompejr  kept  their  king  prisoner ; 
but  tike  adherents  of  Hyrcaoas  were  determined  to  open  the  gates 
to  that  freneral.  And  as  the  latter  were  moch  the  grniter  number, 
the  othpr  party  retired  to  the  moantain  where  the  temple  stood,  to 
defend  it,  and  caused  the  bridges  of  the  ditch  and  vaUey  which  sor- 
roandcd  it  to  be  broken  down,  rompey,  to  whom  the  dty  immediately 
opened  its  gates,  resolved  to  besiege  ue  temple.  The  place  held  oat 
three  entire  months ;  and  would  nave  done  so  thrse  more,  and  per- 
ha\m  obliged  the  Romans  to  abandon  their  enterprise,  bat  for  the 
superstitious  rigour  with  which  the  besieged  observed  the  Sabbatit. 
They  believed,  indeed,  that  they  might  defend  themselves  when 
attacked,  but  not  that  they  might  prevent  the  works  of  Uie  •nemy, 
or  make  any  for  themselves.  The  Romans  knew  how  to  take  the 
advantage  of  this  inaction  apon  the  Sabbath-days.  They  did  not 
attack  the  Jews  upon  tliem,  but  filled  ap  the  fosses,  mads  their  ap< 
proachei.  and  fixed  their  enginea  without  opposition.  They  threw 
down  at  length  a  great  tower,  with  which  so  great  a  part  of  ue  wall 
fell,  that  the  breach  was  large  enough  for  an  assault  The  place 
was  carried  sword  in  hand,  and  a  terrible  slaughter  ensaeo,  in 
which  more  than  twelve  thousand  persons  were  killed.  Daring  the 
wholu  tumult,  cries  and  disorder  of  this  slaughter,  history  observes, 
that  the  priests,  who  were  at  that  time  employed  in  divme  service, 
continued  it  with  a  surprising  unconcern,  notwithstanding  Uie  rage 
of  their  enemies,  and  tiieir  grief  to  see  their  friends  andrelations 
msssacred  before  their  eyes.  Manv  of  them  saw  their  own  blood 
mingle  with  tliat  of  the  sacrifices  tney  oflered,  and  the  sword  of  the 
enemy  make  themselves  the  victims  of  thdr  duty:  happy  and 
worthy  of  being  envied,  if  thnv  were  as  laithful  to  the  spirit,  as  the 
letter  of  the  law !  Pompey,  witn  many  of  his  superior  officers,  entered 
the  temple ;  and  not  onlv  into  thesanctuanr,  but  into  the  sanctum 
sanctorum,  into  which,  Sy  the  law,  only  tne  high'priest  was  per 
mitted  to  enter  once  a>year,  upon  the  solemn  day  of  expiation. 
This  was  what  afflicted  and  enraged  the  Jews  most  against  the 
Romans.  Pompev  did  not  touch  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  that 
consisted  principally  in  sums  which  had  been  deposited  there  by 
private  families  for  their  better  security.  Those  sums  amounted  to 
two  thousand  talents  in  specie,  without  reckoning  the  gold  and  the 
silver  vessels,  which  were  innunnerable,  and  of  infinite  value.  It 
was  not,  says  Cicero,  out  of  respect  for  the  majesty  of  the  God  adored 
in  that  temple,  tliat  i'umpey  behaved  in  this  manner ;  for,  accord- 
ing  to  him,  nothing  was  more  contemptible  than  the  Jewish  reli* 
giun,  more  unworthy  the  wisdom  and  grandeur  of  the  Romans,  nor 
more  opposite  to  the  institutions  of  their  ancestors :  Pompey,  in 
this  noble  disintcrpstedneM,  had  no  other  motive  than  to  deprive 
nialicA  and  calumny  of  all  means  of  attacking  his  roputation.  Such 
w»r«  the  thoughts  of  the  mo»t  learned  of  the  pagans  upon  the  only 
rnligion  of  the  True  tiod.  Thov  blasphemed  what  they  knew  nothing 
of.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  till  then  Pompey  had  been  soccess- 
/ul  in  ail  thini!» ;  but  titut,  artcr  this  sacrilegious  curiosity,  his  good 

furtuim  abandnneA  Uim,  and  that  his  taking  the  temple  of  Jerusa* 

/#/n  HUM  hi»  iMt  victory." 
hefort  Ie»riDg  Jerwmem,  be  cmmAi  Yk\i  «nni  Va  ^MCMibd^S&a 
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walbt  and  the  fortificmtioni  of  wvenl  other  cities  of  Jodia.  He 
declared  it  a  part  of  Syria,  impoeed  a  tribute  on  Hyrcanui,  whom 
he  restored  to  the  throne,  intrusted  Antipater  with  the  administra- 
tion^ and  left  Scaums  sab-goremor,  with  a  number  of  Roman 
■oldwra.  He  sent  Ariftobulns  and  bis  two  sons,  Alexander  and 
Antieoniis,  prisoners  to  Rome.  The  latter  escaped  on  his  journey, 
and  immediateljr  returned  to  Judea,  and  raised  a  considerable  army. 
The  whole  administration  of  Antipater  was  conducted  so  as  to  pro- 
cure far  himself  the  favour  of  the  Romans.  Hence,  instead  of  raising 
a  powerful  army  to  defend  the  throne,  he  applied  to  Oabinius,  the 
Roman  goyemor  of  Sjrria,  to  subdue  Antigonua.  Hu  army  was 
soon  di^tersed,  but  he  found  an  asylum,  for  some  time,  in  Alexan- 
drinm.    After  some  time,  partly  by  delivering  up  all  the  strongegt 

£  laces  possessed  by  his  friends,  and  partly  by  the  intercessionit  of 
is  mother,  he  was  permitted  to  depart  wherever  be  plen&ed. 
Cialnnivn  demolished  the  fortresses,  and  re-established  HyrcanuH  in 
the  office  of  high-priest,  but  made  an  important  change  in  the  form 
of  the  civil  government,  which,  however,  was  only  temporary.  He 
dirided  the  Kingdom  into  five  provinces,  and  appointed  a  council 
to  govern  each.  Crassus,  who  had  succeeded  GaDiuius  in  the  go- 
▼emment  of  Syria,  in  his  rash  expedition  against  the  Parthians, 
B.C.  57,  "  always  intent  upon  gratifying  his  insatiable  avarice,  stopt 
at  Jerusalem,  where  he  had  been  told  great  treasures  were  laid  up. 
He  plundered  Uie  temple  of  all  the  riches  in  it ;  which  amounted  to 
the  sum  o^  ten  thousand  talents,  that  is  to  say,  about  firteen  hundred 
tiiousand  pounds  sterling."  Hyrcanus  was  nominally  chief  ruler, 
but,  in  consequence  of  mentid  weakness  and  indolence,  he  left  An- 
tipater to  govern  the  kingdom  according  to  his  pleasure.  Probably 
he  felt  himself  insecure,  when  Aristobulus  arrived  in  Syria  with  two 
Roman  legions,  committed  to  him  by  Julius  Cesar,  who,  as  soon  as 
he  had  made  himself  master  of  Syria,  had  liberated  AristobuluH,  in 
hope  that  he  would  be  useful  by  opposing  the  schemes  of  Pompey 
in  Syria.  But  the  friends  of  that  general  quicklv  found  means  to 
kill  Aristobulus  by  poison.  And  Antipater,  by  nis  great  political 
influence,  was  most  successful  in  procuring  the  favour  of  the 
Roman  generals  in  the  East,  and  particularly  of  Cesar,  who  was 
greatly  indebted  to  him  for  most  efficient  assistance  in  his  mi|;hry 
contest  with  his  rival  Pompey  in  Egypt  Antipater  had  led  a  con- 
siderable army  to  his  assistance,  and  personally  performed  the 
most  heroic  actions  in  the  service  of  Cesar.  Nor  was  this  all ;  he 
had  either  induced  the  high-priest  Hyrcanus  to  write  letters  to  the 
Jews  in  Egypt,  or  he  had  forged  them  in  his  name,  requesting  them 
to  Join  Cesar,  and  supply  him  with  whatever  his  army  required. 

Cesar  was  generous,  and  had  pleasure  in  rewarding  his  friends. 
When,  therefore,  he  had  terminated  the  war  iu  E^ypt,  and  arrived 
in  Judea,  disregarding  the  supplications  of  Antigonus  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  throne  of  his  deceased  father,  whom  he  had  accom- 
panied into  Syria,  he  fully  gratified  the  desires  of  Hyrcanus  and  An- 
tipater. He  abolished  tne  form  of  government  which  had  been 
introduced  by  Gabinius,  and  restored  the  monarchical.  Hyrcanus 
was  declared  king  and  high-priest,  with  liberty  to  rebuild  the  walls 
of  his  metropolis,  and  Antipater  was  constituted  under  him  ^locn:* 
rator  of  J  odea.  The  htter  immediately  appointed  VhaaaAWxa  v^^iarfb 
0pa,  mad  Mwod  bi»  /ouDgeBt,  gorerooiB;  the  iorasxt  oI^wobip 
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lem,  and  the  latter  or  Galilee.  The  meanarefi  purtoed  by  both  ren- 
dered them  exceedingly  popular  with  the  nation  and  the  Syrian  Ko- 
man  governor.  Herod,  especially,  was  apftlauded  for  his  bold  and 
Muccesflfal  efforts  to  destroy  numerous  banditti  who  had  long  in- 
Tested  Galilee  and  the  adjacent  provinces.  His  conduct,  howerer, 
in  putting  the  leaders  whom  he  seized  to  death,  without  tryifig  them 
before  the  proper  tribunal,  awakened  the  jealousy  and  indignation 
of  all  who  professed  to  value  the  liberty  and  laws  of  their  country. 
These  formed  a  strong  party,  and  forced  Hyrcanu«  to  aummoo 
Herod  before  the  Sanhedrim  to  answer  the  accusations  brought 
against  him.  The  king  was  his  friend,  and  therefore  suffered  him 
to  appear  in  the  great  council,  in  full  armour,  accompanied  with  a 
guara  or  soldicrH.  The  scene  confounded  all  the  councillors ;  one 
alone,  Samoas,  who  wan  universally  known  and  esteemed  for  integ- 
rity,  had  the  courage  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  office  He  d**- 
nounced  the  weakness  and  folly  of  Hyrcanus  in  permitting  ja^tice 
and  law  to  be  thus  insulted,  and  concluded  an  eloquent  addre**  tfv 
solemnly  admoniuhing  the  court  of  the  fearful  consequences  which 
might  be  apprehended  if  they  submitted  to  the  pride  and  iusf>lence 
of  Herod.  '*  Regard  my  words:  God  is  great;  and  this  very  man, 
whom  you  are  going  to  absolve  and  dismiss,  for  the  sake  of  Hyr- 
canus, will  one  dav  puninh  vou  and  your  king."  These  ominous 
words  were  awfully  vcrifi^'O,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  soon  to 
notice.  The  Sanhedrim  were  for  a  moment  rotised  to  a  sense  of 
their  duty,  and  showed  signs  of  a  di<iposition  to  pronounce  Herod 
worthy  of  death.  On  perceiving  this,  Hyrcanus  adjourned  the 
court,  and  advised  Herod  to  flee  from  Jerusalem.  He  withdrew  to 
Syria,  under  pretence  that  the  king  threatened  to  destroy  htm  ;  and 
by  rich  presents  conciliated  the  favour  of  Sextus  Cesar  the  gover- 
nor, by  whom  he  was  appointed  general  of  the  forces  in  Coelo-syria. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  was  scarcely  expected  that  he  would  re- 
gard the'second  summons  to  stand  accused  in  the  i'anhedrim.  He 
would  have  preferred  laying  sieee  to  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  arguments 
of  his  father  and  brother  conquered  his  hostile  purposes.  The 
Sanhedrim  were  dpt<;rrcd  from  proceeding  against  him,  but  were 
exceedingly  incensed  against  their  king,  who  had  arretted  the  course 
of  Justice  and  equity. 

Cenar  was  assassinated  in  the  fl'>nate  about  this  time.      A  very 

short  time  before  that  event,  he  had  publicly  testified  his  esteem 

for  the  Jews,  fiy  conferring  on  tlwm  great  additional  privileges, 

which  were  afh-rwards  confirmed  by  the  senate  of  Rome,  and  are 

minutely  descrit>ed  by  Josephu^.    The  Jews  received  at  the  same 

time,  from  several  of  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Ai«ia,  strong  rxpres- 

Wons  of  friendship.    ThesA  advantnf;e'(,  however,  did  not  prevent 

them  from  suffering  much  about  this  time  from  the  Roman  civil 

wars,  which  were  deeply  felt  in  Syria.    Antipater  sedulously  applied 

himself  to  iirotnote  tlie  interests  of  Cassius,  to  whom  he  afforded 

efficient  aici,  at  a  critical  time,  when  the  chiefs  of  other  cities  de- 

clined,  or  were  slow  to  send  him  the  supply  of  money  which  he  da> 

manded.   The  chief  periions  whom  be  employed  to  impose  on  each 

citf  it0  prnportioUf  were  Antinater's  sons  and  Malichua,  who  had 

bffen,  next  to  ilntip«tf>r,  the  amesl  minister  of  Hyrcanus.    He  wa« 

thg  eaemy  of  the  growing  power  of  K\»  aMOC\»Aea\  ^ud  more,  per- 

^uiptf  trom  arenioo  to  them  ibMl{tomd»V{iuQ^^«MA>^>'c«^»!^K^ 
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to  foree  the  eitiesto  pay  what  was  required  of  thf>m.  In  oonseqnnnce 
of  thiSf  Caseins  orderea  the  inhabitants  of  a  number  of  these  cMti^K  to 
be  publicly  sold,  and  only  spared  the  life  of  Maltehas  at  tlie  interori*- 
■ion  of  Hyrcanus,  who  ransomed  him  at  the  price  of  one  hundred 
talents.  From  this  time  Malichus  resolved  to  kill  Antipater.  His 
first  plots  were  detected ;  but  he  solemnly  denied  them,  and  was 
forgiven.  His  hatred  and  resentment  were  incrpased,  according  as 
the  family  of  Antipater  advanced  in  power  and  honour.  Cassius 
not  only  commissioned  Herod  to  rule  Celo-syria,  but  also  promis«id 
to  make  him  king  of  Judea,  as  soon  as  he  had  succeeded  to  tho  su* 
preme  government  of  Rome.    What  Malichus  could  not  efTect  by 

E>wer  he  did  by  deceit  and  treachery.  He  gained  the  butler  ot 
yrcanns,  and  persuaded  him  to  mix  the  wine  with  poison, 
which  wasgiven  at  dinner  to  Antipater.  His  sonft,  who  were  not 
ignorant  who  was  the  real  instigator  of  the  atrocious  deed.  Helped 
tile  first  opportunity  of  revenge,  by  murdering  him  ;  and  were  pre- 
served from  punishment  by  the  public  approbation  of  Cassius.  A 
brother  of  Malichus,  to  revenge  nis  death,  stirred  up  an  insurrection 
which  spread  misery  over  several  districts.  It  was  quelled  by 
Pbasael,  although  supported  by  Felix,  who  had  received  the  govern- 
ment of  Syria,  and  regarded  with  indifference  by  Hyrcanus.  The 
dastardly  behaviour  of  the  king  exceedingly  provoked  the  wrath  of 
Herod,  out  he  was  appeased  on  his  consenting  to  give  him  in  mar- 
riage Mariamne,  his  grand-daughter,  who  was  everywhere  celebrated 
for  her  beauty. 

The  sons  of  Antipater,  nevertheless,  had  to  contend  with  a  far 
more  powerful  enemy  than  Malichus.  Andgonus,  son  of  Aristo- 
bulufl,  assisted  by  Ptolemy  Mennteus,  prince  of  Chalcis,  and  otiior 
lesser  powers,  led  an  army  into  Judea,  to  strip  his  uncle  of  the  crown 
which  he  was  not  worthy  to  bear.  Herod  defeated  him  on  the 
frontiers;  but  he  soon  re-apncared  under  more  favourable  ausf)ic(>s. 
The  Parthians  engaged  to  place  him  on  the  thrtme  of  his  anccHtors, 
on  condition  of  receiving  one  thousand  talents  and  five  hundred 
women.  The  small  number  of  Roman  troops  left  in  Syria,  B.C.  41, 
encotiraged  Pacorus,  son  of  the  Parthian  king,  to  invade  Syria.  He 
sent  his  cup-bearer  of  the  same  name,  with  a  detachment  to  join  the 
troops  raised  by  Antigonus.  Hyrcanus  and  Phasael,  had  the  ini- 
pruoence  to  proceed  themselves  to  the  united  army,  with  a  proposal 
of  terms  of  accommodation.  The  enemy,  destitute  of  the  principle  of 
honour,  put  them  in  irons,  and  hastily  entered  Jerusalem,  in  the 
hope  of  taking  Herod  also  prisoner.  He  fled;  the  Parthians  plun- 
dered the  city,  and  then  placed  Antigonus  on  the  throne,  "  and  de- 
livered Hyrcanus  and  Phasael  in  chains  into  his  hands.  Pha.sael, 
who  well  knew  that  his  death  was  resolved  on,  dashed  out  his  brains 
against  the  wall,  to  a  void  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  As  for  Hyr- 
canus, his  life  was  granted  him  ;  but  to  render  him  incapable  of 
the  priesthood,  Antigonus  caused  his  ears  to  be  cut  off;  for,  ac- 
cord mg  to'  the  Levitical  law,  it  was  requisite  that  the  hi^h-priest 
should  be  perfect  in  all  his  members.  After  having  thus  mutilated 
him,  he  gave  him  back  to  the  Parthians,  that  they  miglit  carry 
him  into  the  East,  from  whence  it  would  not  be  possible  for  liiin 
to  embroil  affairs  in  Judea.  He  continued  a  prisoner  at  S«i\^wc\^, 
in  Babjflonia,  till  the  com/n^  of  Phraatna  to  the  CTOwti,Yi\vo  cwslS^^ 
hia  ebaiaa  to  be  taken  off,  and  gave  him  eutiTe  UYiwl^  Vo  waft  wA 
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eourerBe  with  the  Jews  of  that  coaotrj,  who  wwre  tmy  noniM'ntM. 
They  looked  apoo  him  m  their  king  and  binb'priee^  and  rained  iiim 
a  rereuae  safficient  to  support  bi»  rank  with  ■pteoaonr.  The  lova 
of  bis  native  country  made  him  forget  all  thoee  advantaicea.  He 
returned  the  year  following  to  Jemealem,  whither  Herod  had 
inrited  him  to  come,  trat  pot  him  to  death  some  jeara  afterwards. 

Herod  at  firet  took  refoge  in  Egjrpt,  (torn  whenee  he  went  to 
Rome.  Anthony  was  then  in  the  high  degree  of  power,  which  the 
triumvirate  had  given  him.  He  took  Herod  under  hie  protection, 
and  even  did  more  in  hb  &vour  than  ho  expected :  for  instead 
of  what  he  propoeed,  which  was  at  most  to  obtain  the  crown  for 
Aristobulue,  vrnose  sister,  Mariarone,  he  had  latelr  married,  with 
the  view  onlv  ofgoveming  under  him,  as  Antipaternad  done  under 
Hyrcanus,  Anthony  caused  the  crown  to  be  conferred  upon  him* 
Mir,  contrarr  to  the  usual  maxim  of  the  Romans  in  like  cases ;  for 
it  was  not  tneir  custom  to  violate  the  rights  of  the  royal  houses 
which  acknowledged  them  for  protectors,  and  to  give  the  crowns  to 
strangers.  Herod  was  declared  king  of  Jndea  by  the  senate,  and 
conductrd  by  the  consuWto  the  capitoi,  fdiere  be  received  the  investi- 
ture ol  the  crown,  with  the  ceremonies  usual  upon  such  occasions. 
Herod  passed  only  seven  days  at  Rome  in  negotiating  this  great 
affair,  and  returned  speedilv  into  Judea.  He  employed  no  more 
time  than  three  months  in  nis  journeys  by  sea  and  land." 

Antigonus,  however,  by  great  esertums.  defended  bis  throne  two 
years,  and  cherished  the  vain  hope  of  receiving  assistance  from  the 
Farthiani,  although  he  had  failed  to  fulfil  his  promises  to  them,  and 
beheld  them  expelled  from  Syria  by  the  Romans.  About  the  time  of 
Herod's  return  to  Palestine,  Antigonus  was  engaged  in  the  nrge  of 
Marnnda,  a  strong  fortress,  which  contained  the  Cunily  and  treasures 
of  Herod,  who  had  intrusted  its  defence  to  his  brother  Joseph. 
After  reducing  Joppa,  Herod  marched  to  the  aid  of  his  friends, 
whom  he  had  the  nappiness  of  relieving.  He  had  now  a  consider* 
able  army,  consbting  of  Jews  and  Ronoans,  and  conceived  himself 
able  to  attempt  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  But  hu  Roman  soUiers 
were  more  disponed  to  enrich  themselves  by  plunder  than  to  sub* 
due  hb  enemies ;  and  the  Roman  ofl&cers  were  bribed  by  Antigonus  to 
supply  him  with  troops ;  besides,  Galilee  was  iulested  with  bands  of 
banditti,  who  desolated  the  country.  He  deemed  it  prudent  to  di* 
rect  his  chief  efforts  to  destroy  these  marauders,  probably  in  order 
to  conciliate  the  Jewish  people.  While  his  arnnr  were  thus  em- 
ployed, he  went  into  the  northern  divijrion  of  Syria,  and  joined 
Anthonv,  who  had  arrived  there,  and  was  besieginir  the  chief  eitv, 
Samarato,  the  present  SemiMt,  situated  on  the  Euphrates.  His 
gallant  services  on  thb  occasion  were  most  acceptable  to  the  Tri* 
umvir,  who  testified  his  regard  for  him  by  orderii^  Soaioa,  whom 
he  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  to  assbt  him  in  hb  contest  for  the 
throne  of  Judea.  During  his  residence  in  Syria,  hb  own  army  had 
suffered  a  great  defeat,  and  lost  Joseph  their  captain.  He,  however, 
speedily  revenged  the  death  of  hb  brother,  for  he  defeated,  with  great 
slaughter,  the  army  of  Antigonus.  That  prince  never  recovered  the 
JoM  which  he  sustained  in  this  battle ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  army  of 
hh  opponent  hud  recovered  a  great  reinforcement  of  thirty  thoussnd 
men,  and  tix  tboutwd  horse,  commandedb'j^ivv^i^ViaHiatshutup 
JO  Jeruflem*    **  While  the  works  ntcMnn  ^  ^  ^^  "^^^^  ^^^* 
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Ing  on,  Herod  made  a  toar  to  SunsrU,  and  at  lenirth  eonaammated 
hia  marriafn  with  Mariamne.  Tbejr  had  becu  e<MitraGted  four 
jaara  to  each  other:  bat  the naforeeeen  troublea  into  which  he  fell 
oad  prevented  their  eoneammating  the  marriage  till  now.  She 
vnM  the  daiM;hter  oi  Alexander,  the  eon  of  king  Ariatobulna,  and 
Alexandra  the  daughter  of  Hyrcanoe  the  eecond,  and  therd)/  grand- 
daughter to  thoae  two  brothenk  She  waa  a  prineeea  of  extraoidinarj 
beautj  and  yirtue,  and  poaseaied,  in  an  eminent  degree,  all  the 
other  qualities  that  adorn  the  aex.  The  attachment  of  the  Jew* 
to  the  Aemonean  family,  made  Herod  imagine,  that  bj  eepoosin^ 
her  be  should  find  no  oifficnlty  in  gaining  their  affection,  which 
was  one  of  his  reasons  for  consummating  hts  marriage  at  that  time. 
On  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  Sonus  and  he,  havi^  Joined  their 
forces,  pressed  the  siege  in  concert  with  the  utmost  rigour,  and 
with  a  very  numeroui  army,  whidi  amounted  to  at  least  sixty  thou- 
sand men.  The  place  however  hdd  out  against  them  many  mouths 
with  exceeding  resolution  ;  and  if  the  besieged  had  been  as  expert 
in  the  art  of  war  and  the  defence  of  places,  se  they  were  brave  and 
resolute,  it  would  not  perhaps  have  been  taken.  But  the  Romans, 
who  were  much  better  skilled  in  those  things  than  them,  carried  the 

;lace  at  leneth,  after  a  siege  of  something  more  than  aix  months, 
'he  Jews  being  driven  from  fhtir  poets,  the  enemy  entered  on 
all  sides,  and  made  themielves  masters  of  the  city.  And  to  re- 
venge the  obstinate  resistance  they  had  made,  and  the  pains  they 
had  suffered  during  so  long  and  difficult  a  siege,  they  filled  all 

auarten  of  Jerusalem  with  blood  and  slaughter,  plundered  and 
estroyed  all  before  them,  though  Herod  did  his  utmost  both  to 
prevent  the  one  and  the  other.  Anti^nns  seeing  all  lost,  came 
and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Sosius  m  the  most  submissive  and 
most  abject  manner.  He  was  put  in  chains,  and  sent  to  Anthouy 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Antioch.  He  designed  at  first  to  have 
reserved  him  for  his  triumph  ;  but  Herod,  who  did  not  think  him- 
self safe  as  long  as  that  branch  of  the  royal  family  survived,  would 
not  let  him  rest  till  he  had  obtained  the  death  of  that  unfortun- 
ate prince,  for  which  he  even  gave  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  was 
proceeded  against  in  form,  condemned  to  die,  and  had  the  sentencH 
executed  upon  him  in  the  same  manner  as  common  criminals,  with 
the  rods  and  axes  of  the  lictor,  and  was  fastened  to  a  stake,— a 
treatment  with  which  the  Romans  had  never  used  any  crowned 
head  before.** 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  the  Asmoneans,  after  a  duration  of  an 
hundred  and  twentv-nine  years,  from  the  be^inninff  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Judas  Maccabeus.  That  chief  had  beeu  honoured  to 
open  bright  prospects  to  the  Jews ;  but  neitlier  they  nor  his  des- 
cendants for  a  number  of  generations  had  discovered  much  wisdom 
to  improve  them.  The  majority]  of  the  nation  departed  from  God  ; 
and  few  continued  to  reverence  his  authority,  or  cuntide  in  his  power 
and  favour  to  protect  them.  True  religion  was  scarcely  visible ; 
aod  its  form  was  only  regarded  as  a  naerificH  to  expiate,  or  a  veil 
to  conceal  principles  allied  to  those  of  paganism,  or  pagan  philo- 
sophy, and  practices  equally  detestible  as  those  which  dtaracteriRed 
the  mo'st  intemperate  and  licentious  idolaters.  Their  sun  had  hern 
lonp  olMu-ured  by  thick  clouds,  and  waa  about  to  Wn^  \)^<:tgl\ix  >i^« 
biuckness  ofdukneia,  till  the  Sun  of  righteouuieaa  %\iQ>a\^  wSa»  \a 
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illiirniriAfe  all  nAtionn.  Jadah,  indeed,  tniirht  be  said  to  retftio  the 
•cRiitru,  but  hencrlorth  it  wtM  aictually  held  by  stranfreni  to  the  race 
of  Jacob  ;  an  evptit  aaauredly  ominous  of  the  approach  or  th"  long 
pnmiiiMKi  and  fervently  dexired  Mefmiah,  who  tvaa  destined  to  re- 
▼olutionise  the  kini{dom  of  Judah,  and  ascend  the  throne  of  his  fa- 
thrr  David,  in  order  to  administer  iustice,  truth,  and  merey,  with' 
out  respect  of  persons,  to  all,  whetiier  Jews  or  Gentiles,  wno  truly 
worshipped  Ood  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Such  was  certainly  the 
import  ot  the  ancient  prediction  announced  bv  Jacob  in  his  last 
days, — "  The  sct'ptre  Hliall  not  depart  from  Juaah,  nor  a  laweiver 
from  between  h'm  feet,  until  Shiloh  come ;  and  unto  him  shall  the 
gathering  of  the  people  be." 


CHAPTER  XXL 
THE  FOUBTH,   OB  BOMAN  EHFIBa. 

ORiniN   or  ROMS.— CARTHAOX,  ITS  KIVAL  FOR  BMFIRS  IX  TUM  WMT. 

In  our  record  of  tho  events  which  more  immediately  affected  the 
KiHstprri  tint  ions,  we  tiave  sHnn  the  Romans  assume  the  suprema<nr 
in  iilmoHt  all  the  important  kingdoms  and  provinces  which  consti- 
tuted the  Grecian  empire.  From  the  time  of  their  entire  conquest 
ol  Italy,  thf^  procpedftd  rapidly  to  make  their  power  to  be  gradually 
and  fiu(.'(MniNively  felt  and  acknowledged  in  lUyricum,  Greece,  Kgypt, 
Maci'don,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  comprising  all  the  countries  lying  west 
of  the  Kuphrates,  and,  finally,  Phenicia  and  Judea,  Their  Aritt  ap- 
penranee  in  thf*se  r^'gions  was  pectiliarly  interesting,  and  may  be 
stiid  to  have  at  oncn  aMtonishnd  and  fascinated  the  inhabitants ;  for 
they,  with  conHiimmate  wisdom  or  subtlety,  sought  and  acquired 
the  nolitiral  HHttrndancy,  as  much,  if  not  more,  by  policy  rather  than 
mi(;ht.  Their  ambnsNafJors,  captains,  soldiers,  and  indeed  all  their 
political  servants,  proclaimed  themselves  the  disinterested  aeents  of 
Humanity,  voluntarily  devoted  and  prepared  to  sacrifice  all  things 
tf}  deliver  the  human  race  from  tyranny,  oppression,  and  slavery. 
And,  what  was  a  new  thing  in  the  ancient  world,  their  actions  did 
not  generally  belie  their  words.  Compared  with  all  the  former 
conquerors  of  the  ancient  world,  tliey  were  the  liberators  of  the 
wretched  nations.  While  thev  everywhere  trampled  on  tyrants, 
they  conferred  on  the  people  all  the  liberty  which  they  valued,  left 
them  at  least  in  nominal  independence,  and  stationed  among  them 
a  number  of  counsellors  and  Moldiem,  whom  both  parties  regarded 
necessary  f^uiirdians  of  the  peace  and  welfare  of  tnc  emancipated 
roniinuniti'M.  That  the^e  guardians  frequently  enslaved  the  legi* 
timute  rnleM,  invaded  the  liheriieN  of  the  people,  preyed  on  trie 
properly  ol  nil  rdnk-t,  and  shed  the  blood  of  many,  history  amply 
proves.  It  is,  however,  equally  certain,  that  this  atrocious  conduct 
was  contrary  tf)  the  will  and  in«trnctions  ol  the  chief  rulers  and  di- 
rectors of  the  Kouian  ^joverrunent.  To  the  utmost  extent  of  their 
powfrain]  vifplHncfi,  fhey  acted  on  their  nublirly  avowed  prmciple, 
to  humhh  tli»  proud,  adniit  into  bvoxit  V\\c»u\4Vi\\'w\ve,and  protect 
MiiJ  Mupport  the  weak.    Accordiu|j\y ,  Viutif  \»iub\\^  \x«ata4  t%Aa«i « 
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allieB  tiian  dependuits,  the  nations  that  either  ▼olnntarflj  detired 
their  protection,  or  readily  acknowledged  their  superiorit?.    To  this 
may  be  traced  the  remarkable  confidence  in  the  senate  of  Rome,  nnd 
esteem  for  them,  which  were  cherished  by  not  a  few  of  the  kings 
and  people,  whom  the^  had  assisted  or  conquered.    One  of  the  roost 
strikmg  testimonies  of  this  confidence  and  esteem,  and  one  which 
was  altogether  new  in  the  history  of  man,  was  the  custom  of  sove- 
reigns at  their  death,  be<^ueathing,  with  the  approbation  of  their  sub- 
jects, their  respective  km^oms  to  the  Romans.    Thus  they  were 
constituted  heirs  of  the  kmgdoms  of  Pergamus,  Bithynia,  Cyren- 
aica,  and  Libya,  ^ypt,  and  Cyprus.    "  Generally  speaking,"  Rollin 
remarks,  '*  of  all  foreign  yokes,  none  ever  was  lighter  than  that  of 
the  Romans.    Scarcely  could  its  weight  be  perceived  by  those  who 
bore  it."    The  political  wisdom  of  Rome  contributed  not  only  to  the 
extension,  but  also  to  the  consolidation  and  unity  of  its  empire. 
Almost  all  the  nations  were  impoverished  and  exhausted  by  foreign 
aggressions,  or  by  weak,  tyrannical,  or  brutal  rulers,  and  internal 
strife  and  anarchy.    They  groaned  under  various  and  accumulated 
sufierings,  and  more  deeply  sighed  and  longed  for  rest  than  even 
for  liberty.    This,  they  flattered  themselves,  would  be  obtained  by 
throwing  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Romans;  nor,  considering 
their  previous  circumstances,  did  they  experience  disappointment. 
This  view  of  the  Roman  power  may  seem  very  different  from  the 
portrait  draw^n  of  it  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy.    Sut  that  the  former 
perfectly  accorded  wiUi  the  latter*  every  one  will  be  convinced  who 
will  accompany  us  in  the  very  soperticial  survey  which  our  plau 
permits  us  to  take,  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  establishment  of  the 
fourth  empire.    Daniel  thus  dehneates  it,  as  it  had  been  represented 
to  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  vision :  **  The  fourth  kingdom  shall  be  strong 
as  iron :  forasmuch  a»  iron  breaketh  in  pieces  and  subdueth  all 
things ;  and  as  iron  that  breaketh  all  these,  shall  it  break  in  pieces 
and  bruise.    And  whereas  thou  sawest  the  feet  and  toes,  part  of 
potter's  clay,  and  part  of  iron,  the  kingdom  shall  be  divided  ;  but 
there  shall  be  in  it  of  the  strength  of  the  iron,  forasmuch  as  thou 
sawest  the  iron  mixed  with  miry  clay.    And  as  the  toes  of  the  feet 
were  part  of  iron,  and  part  of  clay,  so  the  kingdom  shall  be  partly 
strong,  and  partly  broken.     And  whereas  thou  sawest  iron  mixed 
with  miry  clay,  they  shall  mingle  themstlves  with  the  seed  of  men  : 
but  they  shall  not  cleave  one  to  another,  even  as  iron  is  not  mixed 
with  clay."  And  again  the  prophet  records  the  more  brief  description 
of  this  emmre,  as  given  him  oy  the  an^el  of  the  Most  High  :  Thus 
he  said,  "The  fourth  beast  shall  be  the  fourth  kingdom  upon  earth, 
which  shall  be  diverse  from  all  kingdoms,  and  shall  devour  the 
whole  earth,  and  shall  tread  it  down,  and  break  it  in  pieces."    In 
the  svstem  of  divine  predictions,  a  wild  beast  isr^he  selected  image 
of  a  great,  idolatrous,  and  oppressive  power.    This  emblem  is  ap-    » 
plied  to  the  Roman  empire,  but  the  beast,  unlike  those  denoting 
the  former  prophetic  empires,  is  nameless,  notwithstanding  that  this 
empire  was  diverse  from,  or  rather,  copied  from  them.     This  evi- 
dently suggests,  that,  while  the  Roman  conquerors  would  in  general 
resemble  those  of  Babylon,  Persia,  and  Macedon,  they  would,  at  the 
same  time,  be  characterised  by  features  peculiar  to  themselv«%.    ^i.\\<\.  *" 
this  was  strictly  true  of  them.  In  common  Yj"ilYilYvftlatm«t  «\sv'^vt'ft%.^ 
the  JlomaoBpatronued  idolatry  y  and  Qlt\m«ite\y  «e\&\t'^«^  V^t«  ^^^ 
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potism.  Itf  raleni,  howerer,  protected  not  otilr  the  conquered 
nation*,  in  their  lawn,  cuntomn,  mannem,  and  dinWrent  forma  and 
kindM  of  reli(rions,  but  alHO  adopted  their  numeroua  and  various  ffoda, 
their  beat  lawn,  their  literature,  acience,  and  arta ;  and  communi* 
catcd  to  them,  in  exchange,  their  moMt  valued  privilRf^mi  and  moat 
approved  laws.  And  tliiiM  th^jr  elevated  the  nations  aw  much  a<«  rKie* 
sible,  to  that  state  of  civilisation  winch  they  had  themiielves  reached. 
In  reference  to  this  pecuharity  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  which 
may  be  deemed  its  KreatCHt  (?lory,  Vr  G.  Miller,  in  his  Pliiloiiopliy  of 
Modern  Hintory,  obserrcn,  that  "  The  Roman  people  seem  to  have 
been  eminently  qualified  for  tlie  work  of  civilization.  It  was  the 
well  known  practice  of  the  Romans,  to  adopt  from  every  nation, 
subdued  in  their  long  career  of  conquest,  the  arms,  the  tactics,  the 
laws,  and  the  philosophy,  in  which  they  peroeivea  themselves  ex* 
celled.  Rut  legislation  appears  to  have  been  their  grand  and  peculiar 
object  The  formation  of  their  legislative  system  appears  to  have 
eri^a((ed  their  attention  from  the  verv  commencement  of  their  go- 
vernment. In  the  days  of  their  republic  the  study  of  the  laws  became 
the  most  efiectual  instniment  of  popular  ambition ;  and  the  imperial 
dpHpotism,  wltich  chaMtis«-d  and  contrr>lled  the  factions  of  their  Atf 
gtMieracy,  liax  been  rendered  illustrious  by  the  improvement  and  com* 
piliition  of  their  ordinances.  That  despotism,  indeed,  which  extin- 
puiMlied  the  civil  liberties  of  Rome,  fulfilled  the  political  destination 
of  thin  extraordinar)r  state.  When  Augustus  waa  craftily  destroying 
the  remaining  principles  of  Roman  freedom,  and  training  the  people 
to  liabitM  of  submiMMion,  the  provinces  looked  forward  with  pleasure 
tr)  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs,  the  impartial  superintimdencc 
of  a  common  master,  being  a  desirable  refuge  from  the  depredations 
of  republican  governors.  The  (leriod,  accordingly,  in  which  Roman 
legislation  wax  riioxt  ilouriMhing,  was  that  which  mtervened  between 
the  a;;e  of  Cicero  and  the  reign  of  Alexander  ijeverus ;  and  a  seriesof 
five  reigns  occurred  within  this  period,  beginning  with  thatofNerva 
and  ending  with  that  of  the  latter  Antoninus,  the  history  of  which 
has  been  emphatically  named  the  history  of  humanity.  Under  this 
governirient  the  experience  of  the  empire,  which  included  the  whole 
civilized  world,  was  nccumulatcd  into  one  mans  for  the  direction  of 
mnnkind  :  schools  too  were  iwtnbliMhed  for  dis^ieminating  the  know- 
ledue  of  law  tliroui^hout  the  Roman  dominions;  particularly  tha 
Atliena>um  founded  at  Rome  by  Adrian,  and  the  (;reat  academy 
erected  afterwards  at  lier^tus  in  rti^nicia,  probably  by  Alexander 
6evi'rij>i:  and,  finally,  this  various  knowledge  was  reduced  into  a 
code,  lirst  by  the  direction  of  the  etrifieror  Theodonius,  in  the  year 
4;^H,  and  afierwards  more  perfectly  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  in 
vurir>us  miMic'itions,  the  first  of  which  was  issued  in  the  year  528, 
and  the  liiHt  in  the  year  MO,  the  concluding  year  of  his  reisn.  Thus 
was  luUill<  d  in  a  nir»re  perfect  Netise,  the  eulogy,  which  the  Roman 
poet  could  scanty  have  pronounced  except  in  relation  to  the  con* 
queriiig  ambition  ol  hi<«  countrymen  : — 

Tu  re);ere  iiiiperio  populrM,  Romane,  memento 

llac  libi  erunt  artes  ;  paciHipie  imponere  morem, 

Fnwre  /vuhjectis,  rt  debellare  MUjterbos  — /Kneid^  lib.  6. 1.  8.\t,  ^0. 

Hunro  w»  may  f*erc«iv«  tlie  Divme  propriety  of  that  aupcrintend- 

0fjce  of /'rov'uhnce,  by  vrhich  Romt;  row  W  v\ve  saxuvnit  of  its  great* 

^ut0s  b0Ufr0  the  iiroiatUgatioA  o(  Cbtuil\iAVit  \  tot  Ssk  wk  V»«mx  m5 
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Lad  the  hnmaQ  mind  been  much  improyed,  except  by  a  few  pcr- 
■ODs.  The  mighty  rolen  of  Aeia  had  treated  the  conquered  nations 
as  slaves,  and  governed  them  as  they  did  the  inferior  animals.  Tlieir 
mil  was  law,  and  they  ^ve  themselves  no  concern  with  the  minds 
of  the  multitude,  except  tosubjectthera  tothcir  power,  and  enslave 
them  by  their  superstitions.  In  these  circumstances,  tliey  would 
have  been  ill-qualified  to  examine  the  claims  of  thi>  messenpcrii  of 
Heaven  to  their  confidence,  or  to  estimate  the  evidences  adduced  by 
them  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  their  message.  In  order  to  tliii), 
their  minds  would  have,  humanljr  speaking:,  required,  as  experience 
proves  savages  do,  years  of  training,  to  discern  the  complete  pruof 
of  the  truth  of  the  new  religion.  It  is  true  that  the  principal  facts 
of  the  gospel  may  be,  and  often  are,  understood  and  credited  by 
children  and  the  rudest  of  mankind,  and  become  effectual  in  tlicm 
for  tiieir  peace,  purity,  and  happiness.  But  the  comprehension  of 
the  reasons  which  demonstrate  its  truth  can  only  distinguish  minds 
considerably  cultivated  by  the  intelligent  exercise  of  the  understand- 
ing and  judgment,  and  directed  to  the  varied  subjects  of  knowledge, 
whicli  exclusively  characterise  civilized  society.  Those  who  know 
the  gospel  best  have  always  t^een  most  solicitous  to  exhibit  it  in 
the  presence  of  the  most  enlightened  of  mankind ;  for  they  know 
that  though  the  ignorant  may  despisa  it,  and  the  proud  hate  it,  yet 
it  commends  itself  to  the  consciences  of  all  who  are  capable  of  ex- 
ercising  the  senses  to  discern  good  and  evil.  They  are,  therefore,  not 
ashamed,  or  rather,  they  boast  of  the  gospel,  in  the  presence  of  the 
most  illustrious  for  wisdom  or  learning. 

The  iron  strength  of  Rome  is  eonspicuous  in  the  earliest  period 
of  its  history.  Neither  famine,  pestilence,  storm,  nor  earthqusike, 
or  the  power  of  the  hunter,  coula  subdue  the  iiiherent  young  vif^our 
of  this  beast  of  the  forest.  A  few  familes  of  refugees  or  banditti 
settled  on  a  spot  in  Italy,  and  maintained  their  position  in  every 
variety  of  circumstance,  and  amidst  every  form  of  danger,  till  their 
strength  enabled  them  to  enter  on  aggressive  wars,  by  which  tliey 
attained  the  sovereignty  of  the  mightt^st  empire  of  the  remote  ages. 

The  Romans,  relying  on  their  tradition,  derive  their  orgin  from 
JEneaa  and  other  Trojans,  who  lied  from  their  native  country  when 
Troy  was  de8tro)[ed  by  the  Greekn,  about  fourteen  hundret)  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  But  it  is  more  certain  that  they  consisted 
of  a  horde  of  barbarians,  who  had  united  to  seek  a  place  where  tl)(>y 
might  procure  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  flocks,  which, 
with  their  weapons  of  war,  constituted  their  wealth.  This  they 
found  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tiber,  at  its  junction  with  the  Anio. 
Having  expelled  the  former  inhabitants,  they  were  naturally 
hated  or  dreaded  by  the  adjacent  population.  Their  number,  at  the 
founding  of  Rome,  their  capital,  B.C.  748,  was  computed  at  3000 
men  on  foot,  and  300  horsemen.  Th»>se  were  divided  into  the 
classes  of  nobl  s  or  patricians,  and  plebeians ;  patrons,  and  clients 
or  dependents.  The  head  of  these  in  civil  affairs  and  war  had  the 
title  of  king.  His  council,  selected  from  the  patricians,  became 
tliK  celebrated  senate  of  Rome ;  and  the  plebeians  assembled  to 
deliberate  and  vote  on  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  were  named  the 
Coiuitium.  Thus,  while  tlie  Roman  government  was  originally  a 
monarchy  in  form,  its  institutions  were  repubUcaxi. 

Latium,  the  country  of  the  RomuiS)  extended  Mlv  ii^<^  ^<csi^^ 
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the  coMt  from  Ottia,  the  port  of  Rome  tt  the  month  of  the  Tiher, 
to  Circeii ;  and  Ktretched  into  the  interior  about  iiizteen  milee. 
This  comparatively  umall  region  wae  divided  into  fortf-nevrn  in* 
depflndent  states.  Home  beinf(  one  of  thene,  of  coiirno  poescMed  only 
a  small  district,  perhans  not  more  than  four  miles  in  length.  The 
site  of  the  city  occupiea  first  one  of  the  seven  hills  or  mounts,  which 
it  afterwards  covered.  The  soil  was,  compared  to  Italy  in  (general, 
nnprodnctive,  and  consequently  urged  the  Romans  to  cherish  the 
habits  of  moderation  and  industry  which  long  prevailed  among 
them.  And  their  relative  position  stimulated  them  to  bold  and 
daring  acts  to  defend  themselves,  and  subdtre  their  enemies  and 
rivals  for  dominion.  However  ignorant  and  barbarous  they  may 
have  been  in  their  first  age,  they  early  acquired  considerable  Know* 
ledge  of  the  arts  of  government  and  war.  Probably  they  owed 
this  to  their  neighbours  who  were  of  Grecian  descent  On  their 
west  was  the  state  of  Hetmria,  whose  community  showed  their  re* 
lation  to  Greece  by  their  progress  in  science  and  the  arts  of  re* 
Unement  Campania  and  Lucania  only  separated  the  Romans  from 
Magna  Grecia,  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  as  one  of  the 
first  seats  of  Grecian  philosophy.  And  Rome  is  known  to  have 
cultivated  a  close  and  unalterable  alUanoe  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Marseilles  and  the  neighbouring  country  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhone.  These  were  Greeks  who  emigrated  to  Gaul  more  than  five 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  were  celebrated  for  their  com* 
merce,  academies,  and  elegant  manners.  The  monarchy  of  Rome 
subsisted,  it  is  said,  244  years,  during  which,  the  city  was  much  en* 
larged  and  adorned ;  the  population  augmented  to  M),000  fit  for 
war,  besides  many  sent  to  form  small  cofonies;  and  the  superiority 
of  the  state  was  a^'knowledgc-d  in  all  Latinm.  Tarquin,  the  son  of  a 
rich  morchantof  Corinth,  who  had  fled  from  the  tyrant  of  his  native 
city,  choose*  Rome  for  his  residence.  He  first  was  elevated  to  be 
tutor  to  the  king's  sons;  and,  finally,  on  the  death  of  the  king,  he 
prevailed  on  the  Rr>mans  to  elect  htm  for  his  successor.  His  reign 
seems  to  have  been  Justly  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  kings. 
He  H-as  successful  in  war,  and  most  assiduously  advanced  the  arts 
of  peace,  for  he  strengthened  and  bcaotifixd  the  cities,  promoted 
education,  and  rewarded  and  honoured  the  industrioua  He  was 
succeeded  by  Severus  TuUius,  who  emulated  his  example.  Tullius, 
in  hi«ioid  age  was  murdered  by  agrandson  of  Tarquin,  who  after* 
wards  ritigned  under  the  name  Tarquin  II.  His  arrogance  and 
cruelty  provoki*d  the  Romans,  and  under  the  direction  of  Brutus, 
tlit'y  deposed  and  established  republicanism, the  principal  magistrates 
of  wliich  were  named  consuls.  Tliese  were  generally  chosen  from 
the  patricians,  by  the  centuries  or  the  various  classes  of  the  com* 
munity,  and,  with  the  s<!Uftte,  held  the  supreme  power.  But  their 
c«>uniiels  and  plans  were  controlled  b^  tribunes,  who  were  chosen 
by  the  comitia.  atid  appointed  to  officiate  as  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  Tlie  number  of  the  former  officers  was  limited  to  two ; 
that  of  the  latter  varied  from  three  to  ten.  The  tribunes  could 
propoiie  no  law,  nor  move  any  nositive  resolution  ;  but  each  by  a 
neiftitive  or  veto  could  prevent  trie  paming  of  any  law  or  rovtioOi 
mnJ  thuM  arre§t  all  the  proofedings  of  either  the  senate  or  oomitia. 
77i/f  privilege  of  the  tribune  became  au  rrat* fbo^ng  fooAtaia  of 
ptfpUjulm  «iMl  fft^n*"'*^  to  ihtcoi&iBai^t^^i&ii««»^«MM-^ 
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retiiteble  from  the  circDmstance  that  the  jperaon  of  the  tribune  wemt 
pronounced  sacred.  Whoever  offered  him  yiolenoe  or  killed  him, 
waa,  hj  the  law  aoeuraed ;  their  effects  were  devoted  to  religion,  and 
their  hves  might,  with  impunity,  be  taken  by  any  one. 

The  consuls  and  tribunes  were  elected  every  year.  These,  and 
the  subordinate  officers,  were  frequently  unable  to  preserve  the 
citiaens  from  insurrection,  or  to  prevail  on  them  to  defend  their 
country  against  their  enemies.  In  these  seasons  of  alarm,  the  en- 
tire government  was  intrusted  to  the  most  eminent  individual,  who. 
under  the  title  of  dictator,  exercised,  for  six  months,  abadute  and 
uncontrolled  authority.  The  most  esteemed  and  admired  dictators 
osnallv  resigned  their  high  office  within  the  period  appointed  to  hold 
it,  and,  indeed,  as  soon  as  they  had  accomplished  Che  great  and  im* 
mediate  object  for  which  they  were  chosen.  During  more  than  a 
centuiy,  the  civil  affairs  of  the  Romans  were  wholly  decided  by  the 
arbitrary  judgment  of  the  majority.  They  possessed  no  code  of  laws 
to  which  they  could  appeal.  This  had  occasioned  many  internal 
commotions,  which  all  ranks  were  earnestly  desirous  to  allay.  The 
means  adopted  to  obtain  this  most  desirable  object,  although  ap* 
paretitly  dictated  by  wisdom,  brought  the  state  to  the  verge  of  des- 
truction.  They  commissioned  three  of  their  most  eminent  senators 
to  proceed  to  the  Qreek  cities  of  Italy  and  Athens,  to  procure  such 
laws  as  the  experience  of  the  Greeks  had  proved  to  be  moat  equitable 
and  productive  of  happiness  to  the  community.  On  the  return  of 
these  commissioners,  seven  sraators  were  appointed  to  unite  with 
them  to  digest  the  new  laws,  arrange  them  into  a  proper  form,  and 
to  apply  them  for  the  good  order  of  the  state.  In  order  to  this, 
they  were  intrusted  for  one  year  with  the  whole  power  of  govern- 
ment, and  from  their  sentence  there  was  no  appeal  to  either  the 
consuls,  tribunes,  or  to  the  senate  or  comitia.  **  This  was  almost 
as  remarkable  a  revolution  in  the  government  of  Rome,  as  that  from 
kings  to  consuls.  Nothing  could  be  more  moderate  than  the  be- 
ginning of  this  joint  reign  of  the  decemvirs,  (as  the  commissioners 
were  called.)  Tiiey  agreed,  that  only  one  at  a  time  should  have  the 
fasces  and  tlio  other  consular  ornaments,  assemble  the  senate,  and 
confirm  decrees.  To  this  honour  they  were  to  succeed  by  turns, 
each  enjoying  it  one  whole  day,  and  then  resigning  it  to  another. 
The  rest,  who  were  not  actually  exercising  their  authority,  affected 
no  distinction  but  that  of  guards,  their  habits  differing  very  little 
from  tl)oi«e  of  the  other  senators.  They  repaired  every  morning, 
<ach  in  his  turn,  to  their  tribunal  in  the  forum ;  and  there  distributed 
justice  with  so  much  impartiality,  that  the  people,  charmed  with 
t!)eir  conduct,  seemed  to  have  forgot  their  tribunes.  They  were  as- 
fcirtted  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Greek  transcripts  by  one  Hermo- 
dorus,  banished  from  Kphesus,  his  native  city,  and  then  accidently 
at  Uotue.  When  the  work  was  completed,  the  decemvirs  assembled 
the  p«onlo,  and  harangued  them  to  this  effect:  *May  the  gods 
graut  that  what  we  now  present  to  you,  Romans,  may  be  equally 
auTi  eable  and  advantageous  to  the  republic,  to  you,  and  your  re- 
niot' st  posterity!  Head  the  laws  we  have  drawn  up.  We  havo 
uiicd  all  the  rare  and  attention  possible;  but,  after  all,  a  whole  na- 
tion must  H(M*  farth<>r  than  any  ten  perfionH :  examine  our  lawA  tl\et«t- 
fore  in  private,  make  them  the  subject  ofyouTCOtiveTa«LV.\o\\\cow\« 
upon  them,  sad  consider  what  ought  to  be  takeu  hoia^vax^wcA 
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what  mtj  be  added.    Nothing  that  we  have  drawn  up  tball  hare 
the  force  of  a  law,  till  it  is  received  with  univenal  oonaent    Be  tod, 
Roman*,  rather  the  authore  than  barelj  the  approven,  of  laws  which 
«re  to  establish  order  and  refrnlarity,  and  to  be  the  fooodation  of 
^e  happiness  both  of  the  senate  and  people.'    An  address  so  mo* 
Jest  and  candid  was  heard  with  ffreat  applause.    Imnoediately  the 
kws  were  cat  in  ten  tablnfl  of  oak,  fixed  ap  in  the  forum,  and  all 
Who  came  to  start  anj  difficnltie*  about  tnem,  well  reoeired,  and 
leadily  heard.    When  all  necessary  corrections  and  amendmentt 
had  been  made,  the  ten  tables  were  earned  before  the  senate,  where 
they  met  with  no  opposition ;  so  that  a  decree  was  pasted  tor  con- 
renins;  the  centuries  for  their  ratification.    Thisaasemblj  was  soon 
after  held,  and  the  auspices  being  solemnhr  taken,  the  laws  were 
first  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  toe  whole  Roman  people, 
and  then  transcribed  on  pillars  of  braes,  and  ranged  in  order  in  the 
forum,  as  the  foundation  of  all  judicial  determinations,  with  refrard 
to  public  and  private  affairs.    As  man/eminent  men  in  the  repubUe 
were  of  opinion,  that  several  resrulations,  which  would  fill  two  oUier 
tables,  were  nccessarv  to  be  aoded  to  the  ten  already  establish«d, 
the  continuation  of  toe  decemviral  government  for  one  year  more 
was  proposed  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  people,  and  approved  of 
by  the  senate  and  people  with  equal  readiness,  but  for  different  tea* 
sons.    The  senators  were  glad  to  be  uncontrolled  by  the  tribunes, 
and  the  people  extremely  desirous  to  postpone  the  restoration  of 
the  consular  dignity.    Never  was  any  office  so  much  solicited  by  the 
gravest  and  wiMst  senators,  as  the  deeemvirete  at  this  time.  Those 
patricians  who  were  formerly  the  declared  enemies  of  the  people, 
and  who  scorned  to  canvass  for  public  offices,  were  now  whoUv  taken 
up  in  flattering  and  courting  the  meaneet  of  the  citisens.    Appins, 
though  a  decemvir,  forgetting  his  dignity,  debased  himself  more  than 
any  of  the  candidate*     He  was  perpetually  seen  in  public  places, 
with  those  who  had  been  formerly  tribunes,  and  whom  he  knew  to 
be  agreeable  to  the  people.    By  their  means  he  recommended  him* 
self  to  the  multitude,  ae  the  author  of  the  happinees  they  enjoyed 
under  the  mild  government  of  the  decemvira.    But  Appins  himself 
when  asked  by  the  patricians,  whether  he  desired  to  dc  continued 
in  his  office  for  the  next  year,  affected  to  dislike  it,  and  was  contin* 
ually  talking  of  the  uneasiness  that  attends  public  emplojrmeots. 
His  colleagues  saw  into  his  designs,  and  wiaeiy  formed  their  Judg* 
meut  of  him  by  his  actions,  and  not  his  words.    They  observed,  that 
he  availed  himself  of  his  popularity  in  order  to  lessen  the  most  ve- 
nerable senators  in  the  esteem  of  the  people;  that  he  excluded  all 
men  of  known  merit  from  standing  at  the  approaching  election,  by 
artfully  defaming  them  among  the  multitude ;  and  that,  contrary  to 
the  pride  of  the  (/'laudian  family,  he  affected  great  affability  and 
moderation.    All  these  particulars  in  his  conduct  gave  great  uneasi* 
newt  to  his  competitors,  and  rendered  him  suspicious  to  his  col* 
lesiriies.    These  tatter  therefore  formed  a  design  to  disappoint  him. 
When  the  time  of  the  comitia  for  the  creation  of  the  new  decemvirs, 
drew  near,  they  appointed  Appius  to  preside  in  them;  for  the 
pre§ident  in  these  assemblies  proposed  to  the  people  the  persons 
nho  atood  for  the  office  in  question ;  and  it  had  never  yet  been 
known,  thut  may  one  had  nominated  \i\tn»a\^  "\SmN.  K^jioa,  contrary 
totUthe  rtUea  ot  deeencv,  orouoMdb^mMVl  Vn  ^  tox^Mw«i^a\ 
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•  pMpIe  readily  gave  him  their  aafiraget.  The  other  pemona 
Bed  were  all  men  at  his  devotion,  and  such  as  he  favoured." 
I  Clandiua  and  his  associates  speedily  resolved  to  render  their 
f  perMtoal ;  and  on  the  morning  that  they  assumed  the  of* 

tlie  Romans  were^iireatly  surprised  to  see  each  decemvir  ap* 
1  the  forum  early  in  the  morning,  irith  twelve  lictors  bearing 
mong  their  fosees,  like  those  that  were  anciently  carried  befor* 
ifrs,  and  afterwards  before  the  dictator :  so  that  the  forum  was 
vith  a  hundred  and  twenty  lictors.  This  was  a  dreadful  sifcht 
ne,  the  people  prognosticating  firom  thence,  that  this  would 
ear  of  tyranny  and  injustice.  And  they  were  soon  made 
«,  that  their  (own  were  not  groundless.  The  decemvirs  be- 
reign  imperiously,  and  with  a  despotic  power.  They  were 
I  surrounded,  not  only  by  the  numerous  train  of  their  lictors, 
lo  bv  a  crowd  of  desperate  men,  loaded  with  debts,  and  guilty 
>lackeflt  crimes.  Many  young  patricians,  preferring  licentious- 
>  liberty,  made  their  court  to  toem  in  the  most  abject  manner, 
sr  to  screen  themselves  from  justice,  and  escape,  by  their  fa* 
:he  punishment  due  to  their  crimes.  No  man's  life  or  pro- 
vas  any  longer  safe.  The  young  patricians,  supporters  or  the 
rants,  were  not  ashamed,  upon  the  most  frivolous  pretences, 
possession  of  their  neighbour's  estates ;  and  when  application 
ide  to  the  decemvirs  for  redress,  the  complainants  were  treated 
ontempt,  and  their  complaints  rejected.  An  inconsiderate 
or  an  expression  of  concern  at  the  remembrance  of  their  an- 
iberty,  was  a  capital  crime.  Some  of  the  chief  citiiens  were 
ed  for  complaining  of  the  present  administration  ;  others 
anished,  and  some  even  put  to  death,  and  their  goods  confis* 

The  new  tyrants  ventea  their  fury  chiefly  upon  the  people, 
g  them  more  like  slaves  than  Roman  citizens.  Am  for  the 
ana,  roost  of  them,  dreading  the  tyranny  of  the  decemvirs, 
'ay  to  the  storm,  and  retired  into  the  country  for  the  remain- 
rt  of  the  year.  They  hoped  that  the  tempest  would  cease  with 
nual  power  of  the  decemvirs. 

lengtn  the  ides  of  May,  the  time  fixed  for  holding  the  comitia, 
>r  to  elect  new  magistrates,  drew  near ;  but  the  decemvirs, 
i  of  assembling  the  people,  proposed  two  new  tables  of  laws, 
st  relating  to  religion  and  the  worship  of  the  gods,  the  second 
riages  and  the  right  of  husbands.  Tnese  miuje  up  the  num* 
the  Twelve  Tables,  which  the  Romans  preserved  ever  after  as 
xl  depositum.  Notwithstanding  the  hatred  the  public  bore  the 
virs,  they  found  little  to  object  to  in  their  laws ;  the  last  only, 
ling  patricians  and  plebeians  to  intermarry,  seemed  an  artful 
ion  to  keep  the  two  parties  always  divided,  that  they  might 
rith  more  security.  In  the  mean  time  the  ides  of  May  passed 
It  a  comitia  for  the  election  of  new  magistrates.  The  tyrants 
bowed  themselves  openly,  and,  in  opposition  to  the  senate 
ople,  retained  their  power  without  any  other  title  than  pos- 
i  and  violence.  All  who  gave  them  umbrage  were  proscribed ; 
any  worthy  citisens,  retiring  from  their  country,  took  refuge 
:  the  Latins  and  Hemici.  The  people,  groaning  under  so  cruel 
iny,  applied  to  the  senate  as  their  only  refuge.  But  the  m\v> 
instead  of  comforting  them,  took  pleasare  m  nmT\^  ^^xii  o^- 
t,  aad  bearing  «  greut  ahare  in  the  iaisioxluxi««  ^iSft'j  \»i^  «* 
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CMionf'd.  When  anv  plebeian  complainrd  to  them,  they  muVtcifM^ 
If  referred  him  to  Claudiun^  that  idol  whom  they  liad  set  up  und 
preferred  to  m  many  illattrioot  defendRra  of  their  country." 

The  drea^lful  reii^n  of  the  decemvirn  wa«  not  lon(^,  and  the  re •<?'•. 
ration  of  the  conatitution  was  effected  without  much  blood.  15u( 
the  timea  immediately  following  were  no  atormv  that  the  elevation 
to  the  office  of  dictator  of  the  nrat  warriora  ana  atateamen,  waa  re- 
peatedly  found  indiapensable  to  avert  the  total  ruin  of  the  state. 
Amon^r  the  most  celeorated  of  the  dictatnra  was  Camillus.  He  had 
been  unJuHtlv  compelled  by  bis  fellow-citizens  to  seek  an  anyliim 
amon^  the  Ardeates.  These  he  persuaded  to  Join  him  in  rescuing 
Home  from  the  barbarous  Oauls,  who  had  set  the  canital  on  fire. 
Vivn  times  was  Camillus  called  to  rule  as  dictator ;  anc  he  had  the 
felicity  to  overcome  all  the  most  formidable  enemien  of  bis  country, 
and  to  reHtore  peace  among  his  citisfins.  From  the  time  that  the 
city  was  rebuilt,  the  Romans  were  engaged,  for  140  years,  in  an  un* 
Interrupted  series  of  wara  in  Italy,  all  whose  states  successively  be* 
came,  at  different  times,  subject  to  them.  Some  of  these  states  were 
*'  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  Rome,  and  partook  in  the  prerogative 
of  Roman  citiecns.  A  few  were,  by  their  own  choice,  in  preference 
to  the  character  of  Roman  citisens,  permitted  to  retain  the  inde- 
pendency of  their  towns,  and  were  treated  as  allies.  Others,  ouHer 
pretence  of  being  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  Rome,  though  without 
the  right  of  suffrage,  were  deprived  of  their  corporation  establish* 
ments,  and,  with  the  title  of  citizens,  treated  as  subjebts*  A  few 
were  governed  in  form  by  a  military  power,  and  by  a  pripfect  or 
magistrate  annually  sent  from  Rome.  From  this  onequal  tnat* 
ment  arose  the  vanety  of  conditions  by  which  the  natives  of  Italy 
were  distinguished,  as  colonics,  municipal  towns,  alliei,  prefectures, 
or  provincial  governments.''  At  a  future  period  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Italy  were  enrolled  as  citizens  of  Rome. 

The  first  peonle,  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy,  with  whom  the 
Romans  forinca  any  close  connexion,  were  the  Carthaflrinians. 
They  ratified  a  commercial  alliance,  with  them  immediately  after 
the  deposition  of  Tarquin  II.  Of  this  treaty,  the  terms  of  which  are 
still  on  record,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more,  than  that  it  strongly 
indicates  the  early  existence  of  the  jfniousv  which  theee  states  fell 
towards  each  other,  and  which  afterwards  mimed  with  irrepressible 
fury.  Rome,  however,  long  maintained  friendly  intercourse  with 
Carthage,  and  received  aid  from  it  in  their  bold  and  triumphant 
contest  with  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Kpirus,  whose  invasion  of  Italy  has 
been  adverted  to  in  a  former  page.  A  few  years  later,  and  their 
mighty  struggle  for  the  empire  ofthe  seas,  if  not  of  the  whole  world, 
fixed  on  them  the  wondering  eyes  of  almost  all  the  intelligent  and 
observing  amon«  the  human  race ;  for  such,  doubtless,  perceived 
that  on  the  finafresult  was  suspended,  for  an  unknown  period,  the 
destinies  of  the  best  known  and  most  importaat  kiogdoms  and  go* 
▼ernments  on  the  globe. 

If  we  consider  the  sovereignty  of  the  fourth  empire  of  propheey, 

in  its  relation  to  humanity,  civilization,  and  the  tme  religion,  the 

recorda  ofBniiquMj  suggeitt  ample  evidence  to  attest^  that  the  Car* 

thafcinUn§  were  leM  fitted  than  tbe  l^oxnans  to  hold  tnis  great  trust. 

To  WuMtnte  and  confirm  thitopimon  vsouU  t«q^\t«  ^lolumes ;  but 

we  eaa  ooljr  Appropriate  to  It  one  ot  l^o  v*!^*  '^>a»'^'^  'ia^.^^ 
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learn  of  the  Carthsfrinian  )icnii]e  ia  chieilv  tlirouf:h  the  infonnatioa 
given  by  their  enpniiea,  the  Koiiinnit.  Their  lentiuioiiy,  him-cver, 
earriea  with  it  scarcely  any  uigns  of  a  di«po«itioD  to  exaggerate  the 
power,  conceal  the  excellence,  or  magnify  the  vices  or  defects  of 
tiieir  rivals. 

Carthag^  was  ntoated,  like  Rome,  on  the  Mediterranean,  but  on 
the  opposite  coast,  in  that  province  of  Africa,  anciently  called  Afi  ioa 
Proper,  now  Tonis.    Though  this  position  was  fsivourable  for  coin« 
inerce,  yet  the  surronndiog  region  afforded  neither  protection  nor 
lesnurce^  for  a  great  population,  equal  to  that  of  Italy,  which  was 
defended  by  its  mountains,  and  renmrkablrt  for  fertility,  and  its  vi- 
cinity to  the  mnut  productive  ifllniK)  ol  Sicily,  which  wan  visible  from 
the  city  of  Rhcgium,  in  Mngna  (Jri'LMa.    The  Carthaginiunit,  accord^ 
ing  to  tradition,  derived  their  origin  from  the  Tyriana  or  IMienicians. 
Their  city  is  said  to  have  been  more  than  a  nundrcd  years  uhlrr 
than  Rome,  and  far  suri'asaeil  that  city  in  extent  and  weallli.  Their 
original  territory,  for  whivh  they  long  paid  tribute  to  the  nutives, 
was  not  large ;  and  they  were  compellod,  from  the  first,  to  apply 
themselves  to  such  arts  as  might  enable  them  to  procure  sobtiistence 
from  abroad.     Thev  were  soon  enriched  by  commerce,  which,  after 
the  destruction  of  Tyre,  was  more  extensive  than  tliat  of  any  other 
people ;    for  "  they   th<  n  became  the  principal  merchants  and 
camera  to  the  numerous  nations  on   the  Mediterranean.    Their 
•hips  covered  the  seas.    By  their  naval  power  they  made  them- 
•elves  the  sovereigns  of  the  ocean  ;  and  by  their  immense  wealth 
they  maintained  large  armies,  which  they  employed  to  extend  their 
dominion  in  Africa,  and  to  subdue  several  provinces  in  Spain. 
Sardinia  and  the  small  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  were  seised  by 
them,  and  they  acquired  posstessions  in  Sicily     Their  {government 
was  republican,  similar  somewhat  to  that  adopted  by  the  Romans, 
and  cnnsiatrd  of  a  senate  and  popular  a^scuibly,  by  whom  were 
annually  chosen  two  officers  fur  tue  supreme  direction  of  all  the 
affairs  of  the  state.    Though  this  was  cnlculuted  to  cherish  the  love 
of  libertv  and  glory,  yet  the  Carthaginian  ambition  was  almost 
onivcrsally  limited  to  the  acquisition  of  riches.    The  commereial, 
not  the  military  spirit,  animated  all  ranks.    Rank  was  estimated 
by  wealth.    The  army,  except  the  ofBcers,  consisted  of  foreigners, 
hired  to  defend  anc^exalt  a  country  in  which  they  had  little  or  no 
interest,  and  which,  indeed,  many  of  them  hated.    It  must  have 
been,  therefore,  always  difficult  to  secure  the  services  of  such  an 
army  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  they  had  almost  totally  destroyed  the 
state.    The  schemes  and  uses  of  the  conquests  of  the  Carthaginians 
were,  of  course,  regulated  by  the  nature  of  their  ambition.    They 
desired  to  multiply  seats  of  commerce  rather  than  to  acquire  vast 
territories.    The  aominion  of  the  coasts  satisfied  them,  unless  the 
interior  of  a  country  contained  mines  of  the  richer  metsls,  or  pro- 
niifted  an  extension  of  trade.    We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  ever  devised  or  attempted  to  ameliorate  or  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  conquered,  not  even  when  that  might,  by  such  policy, 
have  contributed  to  their  own  power  and  wealth.    To  instruct  or 
civilize  man  formed  no  part  of  their  counsels,  plans,  or  purguits. 
Their  views  rcrfpccting  their  colonies  and  those  nations  whom  they 
fubdued,  were  exclusively  confined  to  devising  vaA.  >mT^^^<^  XEkiCifX 
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mpprropriata  meant  of  procuring  from  ihem  tm  ftogmentatkm  to 
tneir  revenue  or  army. 

Leaminsr,  properlj  eo  ealled,  wae  not  unknown  to  the  Cartha* 
giniane.  They  were  acauainted  with  the  Greeks,  and  a  eoneider* 
able  number  valued  ana  acquired  Grecian  acienoe  and  literature. 
But  the  government,  ao  far  aa  history  teetiflea,  employed  no  meant 
to  cultivate  the  minde  of  the  people,  except  such  ae  were  indiapen- 
Mble  to  fit  them  for  bnsinese.  The  evttem  of  education  of  the 
achoola  eatablinhed  in  the  state  embraced  little  more  than  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  Polite  learning,  history,  and  philosophy, 
were  contemned  ;  lawa  were,  indeed,  enacted  prohibiting  a  Cartha* 
ginian  from  learning  the  language  of  Greece,  lest  he  should  be 
qualified  to  correspond  by  word  or  writing  with  the  enemies  of  his 
country.  The  religion  oi  Carthage  was  that  of  their  ancestors  in 
Phenicia,  and  with  superstitious  obstinacy  were  its  most  debasing, 
cruel,  and  sanguinary  rites  observed  by  the  Carthaginians  to  the 
last  hour  of  their  national  existence.  These  hints  may  aoffiee  to 
ahow  that  they  were  neither  qualified  nor  worthy  to  become  the 
conquerors  of  the  world ;  and  that,  however  great  tbev  were,  the 
advancement  of  their  empire  would  neither  nave  tended  to  unite 
the  nations,  nor  elevate  tne  human  mind  to  investigate  truth,  or 
estimate  moral  excellence.  Their  overthrow  was  therefore,  doubt- 
less, not  less  advantageous  to  true  religion,  and  the  best  interests 
of  the  human  race,  than  had  been  the  expulsioa  of  part  of  the 
same  race  from  Canaan  by  Joshua. 

The  fire  of  the  Romans'  ambition  burned  idtb  intenilty  propor- 
tionable  to  the  success  of  their  armt.  They  despised  for  ages  ease, 
wealth,  and  luxury ;  renown  alone  had  charms  in  their  eyes.  Their 
most  eminent  statesmen  and  military  leaders  were  content  to  pass 
the  time  not  required  bv  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  in  cultivating 
with  their  own  bands  tne  small  portions  of  the  land  which  they 
received  from  their  fathers^  or  from  the  state,  in  reeompence  wr 
their  noble  exertions  to  mamtain  its  peace  or  extend  its  dominion. 
The  triumph  of  the  republic  in  Italy  demanded  the  moat  solicitous 
care  of  the  senators,  and  the  most  arduous  eflorts  of  its  dtisens,  to 
defend  not  only  the  real  or  supposed  interests  of  the  rising  state, 
but  also  those  of  their  numerous  colonies,  allies,  and  tributaries. 
This  object  rendered  large  armies  necessary,  and  to  support  these 
tiie  res^iurces  or  Italy  were  found  to  be  inadequate.  To  procure 
foreign  supplies  became  now  a  first  object  of  policy,  and  nowhere 
could  these  be  more  easily  obtained  in  abundance  than  in  Sicily. 
Connequently,  the  Romans  felt  it  imperative  to  possess  this  island, 
or  at  least  to  establish  an  alliance  with  its  principal  rulers.  Similar 
reasons  of  state  had  long  directed  the  views  of  the  Carthaginiana 
to  the  conquest  of  this  island,  from  which  they  drew  a  great  portion 
of  the  provisions  required  by  their  metropolis  and  army.  Henca 
the  pohtical  state  of  sicilv  gave  rise  to  the  first  great  war  between 
Carthage  and  Rome,  wnich  terminated  only  aftar  the  I^»se  of 
twenty- Uiree  years. 

Sicily  was  cniefly  occupied  by  colonies  from  Greece.    Tha  capital 

of  thete  eoiooies  was  Syracuse,  situated  on  the  south-west  coast. 

It  WM  one  of  the  finest  and  larsest  cities  of  ancient  timea.    Tha 
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Mytttum,  their  chief  city,  etood  on  the  waetern  coast,  newly  oppo- 
die  Carthage.  On  the  eoatb-emat  extremity  stood  Measinaf  divided 
hy  a  narrow  m  strait  firom  Rhr^um  in  Italir.  A  number  of  Italians 
from  Campania  had  been  admitted  into  Messina  by  the  prince  of 
Syracuse.  They  had  treadieroosly  risen  against  the  dticens,  mnr- 
dered  erery  iniUTidaa].  and  seised  their  habitations  and  prc^>erty. 
Aboat  B.C.  204,  the  celebrated  king  of  Syracuse,  Hiero  II.  resolved 
lo  execute  Tengeanoe  on  these  miscreants.  He  soon  reduced  them 
ko  soch  diftiess,  that  they  were  resolved  to  surrender  themselrea  to 
Ae  first  power  that  could  afford  them  protection,  **  Bat,  being 
fivided  in  their  choice,  one  party  made  an  offer  of  their  submission 
lo  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  other  to  the  Romans.  The  latter 
Mrnpled.  it  is  said,  to  protect  a  crime  whidi  they  had  recently 
punished  in  their  own  soldiers.  A  legion  stationed  in  Rbeginm  had 
put  to  death  the  eitisens  whom  they  had  been  appointM  to  pro- 
tect, and  taken  possession  of  ihe  city.  An  army  sent  against  them 
killed  the  greater  number,  and  canned  the  survivors  in  chains  to 
Rome,  where  they  were  scourged  and  beheaded.  While  the  Ro- 
mans hesitated  to  oppose  Hiero,  the  Carthaginians,  less  scrupulous, 
sent  a  number  of  soldiers,  who  entered  Messina.  This  conduct  of 
their  rivals  speedily  led  the  Romans  to  act  with  decision.  **  The 
officer  who  had  charfce  in  the  contiguous  parts  of  Italy  had  orders 
to  assemble  all  the  shipping  that  could  be  found  on  the  coast  from 
Tarentam  to  Naples,  to  pass  with  his  army  into  Sicily,  and  endea- 
vour to  dispossess  the  Carthacinians  from  the  city  of  Messina.  As 
soon  as  Uiis  officer  appeared  in  the  road,  with  a  force  so  much 
superior  to  that  of  bis  rivals,  the  party  in  the  city  that  favoured 
the  admission  of  the  Romans  tooK  arms,  and  forced  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  evacuate  the  place."  Thus  what  is  called  the  first  Punio 
war  was  commenced. 

"The  first  great  object  of  each  party  was  no  more  than  to  secure 
the  possession  of  Messina,  and  to  command  the  passage  of  the 
straits  which  separate  Italy  from  Sicily ;  but  their  views  were  gra- 
dually extended  to  objects  of  more  importance,  to  the  sovereignty 
of  that  island,  and  the  dominion  of  the  seas."  This  contest  was 
likely  to  be  extremely  unequal,  but  in  Its  progress  was  displayed 
the  inconquerable  valour  of  the  Romans,  woich  drew  on  them  the 
eyes  of  all  the  surounding  nations,  and  has  therefore  strong  claims 
to  a  more  full  description  than  many  of  their  future  wars,  which 
more  immediately  hastened  to  elevate  them  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  world.  "  On  the  one  side  appeared  the  resources  of  a  ereat 
nation,  collected  from  extensive  dominions,  a  great  naval  force, 
standine  armies,  and  the  experience  of  distant  operations.  On  the 
other,  the  ferocity  or  valour  of  a  small  state,  hitherto  exerted  only 
against  their  neighbours  of  Italy,  who,  though  subdued,  were  averse 
to  subjection,  and  in  no  condition  to  furnish  the  necessarv  supplies 
fur  a  distant  war;  without  commerce  or  revenue,  without  any 
army  but  what  was  annually  formed  by  detachments  from  the 
people,  and  without  anv  officers  besides  the  ordinary  magistrates 
of  tne  city ;  in  short,  without  any  naval  force  or  experience  of  naval 
or  distant  operations  Notwithstanding  these  unpromising  ap- 
pearances on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  the  commanding  asyectof 
their  first  descent  upon  Sicily  procured  them  not  0\\\^  \>^«  ^o«wiv 
sjos  ofJUemina,  bat  soon  after  determined  Hieio,  ^ft  Kfli^Ql^^'w^ 
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cuH«,  hitherto  in  allisnee  with  the  Cartlmeiniaot,  to  etpooM  thair 
cjiutti*,  to  Kuppi  J  their  army  with  proviMioiiit,  and  aftervrardt  to  join 
thrtn  with  lii4  own.  Beint  that  rrinfontMl  hj  the  nativen  of  Sicily, 
they  W4«re  ennbled  to  recall  part  of  the  Uircm  with  which  they  befcan 
the  war ;  eoutina<*d,  thoofrh  at  a  Ifln  cx|i«nM,  to  act  on  tlie  oflen* 
Mve,  and  drove  the  Carthafriniann  from  many  of  th«*ir  important 
■tatioi)4  in  the  inland.  While  the  ann^  of  the  Romani  and  of 
llicro  were  vjitdriouii  on  ihore,  the  Carthnfnnians  continued  to  be 
oi'  Hterii  of  thK  if-a,  kept  pow*Mioii  of  all  the  harboun  in  Sidly, 
ov*>rawnl  thn  roast*,  oba'nirt«*d  the  military  oonvoyt  from  Italy, 
and  aUrnied  that  country  it>«>lf  with  frequent  deaoenti.  It  was  eri- 
d<-nt  that,  under  theee  diriaHirantaf;«H,  the  Rooiana  eonld  neither 
make  nor  preeenre  any  maritime  arnuiiiitione  ;  and  it  wa«  necee* 
•ary  either  to  drop  the  eonteat  in  yielding  the  aea,  or  to  endeavour, 
on  that  element  likewiw,  to  cope  with  their  rival.  I'liouuh  not 
altogether,  aa  hiatoriant  repreaent  them,  unacquainted  with  i^ip* 
pinir,  they  were  certainly  iufi>rior  to  the  Carthafriniana  in  the  art  of 
uaviiiration,  and  altogether  unprovided  with  ehipe  of  force.  Kortu* 
natnly  for  them,  neiuier  the  art  of  aailing.  nor  that  of  coniitructini; 
ehipH,  waa  yet  arrived  at  aurh  a  deeree  of  perfection  a*  not  to  be 
eoMily  ifnitatml  by  nationii  who  haa  any  experience  or  practice  of 
the  M>a.  Ve4Me'ia  of  the  bent  oonatruction  that  waa  tlien  known 
were  tit  to  be  navigated  only  with  oam,  or  in  a  fair  wind  and  on  a 
nmcKith  sea.  They  mi(;ht  be  built  of  irreen  timber ;  and,  in  caee  of 
a  etorm,  could  run  aahore  under  any  cover,  or  npon  nny  b<>ach 
that  was  clear  of  rocka  Such  ahipe  aa  thew  the  RomanN,  without 
beiiitation,  undertook  to  provide.  Havinir  a  Oarthai^nian  galley, 
accidentally  etranded  at  Meesina,  fora  mcxini,  it  ii  Maid  that,  in  fixty 
diiyii  from  the  time  that  the  timber  wan  cut  down,  ther  fitted  out 
and  manned  for  the  eea  one  hundred  ealley*  of  nve  tier  of  oam, 
and  twenty  of  three  tier.  Veaeel*  of  the  fimt  of  these  rate*  carried 
three  hundred  rower*,  and  two  hundred  fighting  men.  The  man- 
ner of  apfil^ring  their  oam  from  ao  many  tiers,  and  a  much  fnreater 
number  which  thev  eometimet  employed,  haa  Juittly  appeared  a 
great  difficulty  to  the  mechanic*  ana  antiquarians  of  modem  times, 
and  is  cfjnfeiMedly  not  well  understood.  The  Romans,  while  their 
galhtys  were  building,  trained  their  rowers  to  the  oar  on  benches 
that  were  erected  on  the  beach,  and  placed  in  the  form  of  those  of 
the  real  galley.  Being  sensible  that  tne  enemy  must  be  still  greatly 
Mii|)«-rior  in  the  management  of  their  ship*  and  in  the  quickness  of 
tli»rir  motionH,  they  endeavoured  to  deprive  them  of  thin  advantage, 
by  preparing  to  grapple,  and  to  bind  tneir  vessels  together.  In  this 
c^jodition,  the  men  might  engage  on  equal  terms,  fight  from  their 
stages  or  decks  as  on  Kolid  groufid,  and  the  Roman  buckler  and 
sword  have  the  same  nfffct  as  on  shore.  With  an  armament  so 
c.'oriHtrii<t«*d,  still  inferior  to  the  enemy,  and  even  unfortunate  in  its 
fir-it  attempts,  they  l<^irned,  bv  perwverance,  to  vanquish  the  mss* 
t«;rs  of  th«!  mm  on  their  own  element ;  and  not  only  protected  the 
coaMtt  of  Italy,  and  supported  their  operations  in  Sicily,  but,  with  a 
powcrriil  ilcct  or  thri!"  nundred  and  thirty  sail,  overcame  at  sea  a 
0ff//frior  nutnhi'.r  of  the  »n»*niy.  and  carried  the  war  to  the  gates  of 
CHfihn'^':  On  \\i\\  orcftHii \\\  \4»(»V  y\wy  the  famous  adventun*  of  Ke« 
'iw/  who  hfiui: HUCv.t'HA\\\\  ill  \i\s  VlT*t  mM«tA\:\vm*  tt^wAVv^k  Vl<imans 
bopM  of  coufjuest  in  Alrka*.  bulUic^  y<«TtcVwi>w^%Xawft^l 
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the  defeftt  of  their  urmr,  and  the  captivitj  of  their  general.  This  event 
reraored  the  eeat  of  toe  war  again  into  Sicily  ;  and  the  Romann, 
■till  eodeaTooriog  to  m^ntain  a  naval  foree,  eaflered  so  manr  kxMee, 
and  incorred  eo  many  diiMtera  by  ■tormt,  that  they  were,  during  » 
oertain  period  of  the  war,  di^guated  with  the  eervice  at  eea,  and 
eeemed  to  drop  all  preCeneiooa  to  power  on  thia  element.  The  ex- 
perience of  a  WW  yean,  however,  while  they  endeavoured  to  con- 
tinue  their  operations  by  land,  without  any  support  from  the  sea, 
made  them  sensible  of  the  necessitv  they  were  under  of  ri^toring 
their  shipping ;  and  they  did  so  with  a  resolution  and  vieour  wliich 
enabled  them  once  more  to  prevail  over  the  superior  skill  and  expe- 
rience of  their  enemy.  In  this  ruinous  oonte^  both  parties  made 
the  utmost  efforts,  and  the  most  uninterrupted  exertion  of  their 
forces.  Taking  the  forces  of  both  sides,  in  one  naval  enngement, 
five  hundred  galleys  of  five  tier  of  oars,  with  two  huodrea  and  lif^ 
thousand  men,  and  in  another,  seven  liondred  ^[alleyt,  with  three 
hundrad  and  fifty  thousand  men,  were  brought  mto  action ;  and  in 
the  course  of  these  struggles  the  Romans  lo^  either  by  tempests  or 
b^  the  hsads  of  the  enemy,  seven  hundred  galleys ;  th«r  antago- 
nists, wibout  five  hundred.  In  the  result  of  these  destructive  m- 
oounters,  the  Carthaginiana^  beginning  to  balance  the  inoonvenien- 
ess  whidi  attended  the  oontmuaoce  oT  war  against  the  concessions 
tiiat  were  necessary  to  obtain  peace,  came  to  a  resolution  to  accept 
of  the  following  terms :  That  they  should  evacuate  Sicily,  and  all 
the  islands  from  thence  to  Africa:  lliat  they  should  not  for  the 
finture  make  war  on  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  nor  on  any  of  his  allies : 
That  they  should  release  all  Roman  captives  without  any  ransom : 
And  within  twenty  years  pay  to  the  Romans  a  sum  of  three  thou- 
sand Enboic  talents.  Thus  the  Romans,  in  the  result  of  a  war, 
which  waa  the  first  thev  undertook  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  eutered 
on  the  possession  of  all  that  the  Carthaginians  held  in  the  islands 
for  which  they  contended ;  and,  by  a  continuation  of  the  same 
policy  which  they  had  so  successfully  pursued  in  Italy,  by  applying; 
to  their  new  acquisitions,  instead  of  the  alarming  denominatinn  of 
subject,  the  softer  name  of  ally,  thejr  brought  Hiero,  who  wag  sove- 
reign d[  the  greater  part  of  Sicily,  into  a  state  of  dependence  on 
themselves." 

From  the  time  that  the  Romans  had  humbled  Carthage,  thev 
scarcely  concealed  their  determination  to  ^ive  law  to  the  world. 
They  nevertheless  sedulously  laboured  to  disguise  their  boundless 
ambition  of  universal  empire,  by  the  assumption  of  the  ofilce  of 
the  disinterested  friends  of  universal  liberty  ;  and  as  such  they 
showed  themselves  ready  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  the  oppressed 
everywhere,  and  to  depose  and  expel  all  who  were  reputed  tyranni- 
cal and  unjust  rulers.  With  this  noble  attitude,  their  treattuent  of 
Sicily  ill  accorded ;  for  on  the  withdrawment  of  the  troops  of  Car- 
thage, the  whole  island,  except  the  division  which  constituted  the 
kingdom  of  Hiero,  was  declared  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome 
to  be  a  Roman  province.  The  Sicilians  were  of  course  subjected  to 
Roman  laws,  and  governed  by  a  Roman  pmtor,  who  was  supreme 
ruler  and  judge,  and  by  a  quaestor,  whose  ofiice  empowered  him  to 
receive  the  revenues  for  the  republic.  **  These  revenues  were 
either  fixed  or  casual.  The  fixed  were  caWed  inWle^^  vn^  cQtviwVx^ 
of  M  certMJn  §am  of  money  f  which  the  ptovmoe  yiva  w«n  1««  ^ 
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pay  into  the  pnblic  trflararr.  The  cwroal  were  the  tentbt  of  ib» 
product  of  the  landii,  and  tne  dutiflM  upon  merchandiee  exported 
and  imnoried.  Certain  ofBceni,  called  publicani,  (renerally  choiea 
out  of  tiie  bodjr  of  the  Roman  knighUi,  were  appointed  to  levj  both 
these  norts  of  taxe« ;  and  the  ]att«>r  Mirt  were  farmed  by  the  publi- 
canii  at  a  certain  anuutil  rent,  which  they  constantly  paid  the  r»> 
public  at  all  events.  However,  these  fixed  revenues  dia  not  hinder 
the  Romans  from  often  demanding;  of  the  provinces  extraordinary 
supplies  of  men,  ships,  and  corn."  Thoufrh  Hicilv  was  thus  de- 
prived of  its  laws,  ana  by  consequence  of  what  the  inhabitants  would 
deem  the  best  portion  of  their  liberty,  they  received,  for  acompensa- 
tion,  deliverance  from  suflerin^,  occasioned  by  the  wars  which  had 
been  long  carried  on  by  the  three  races,  Greeks,  Carthof^inians,  and 
Italians,  7n  their  stni|i^le  for  the  supremacy.  The  two  sovereiirns, 
Hifro  and  the  Roman  republic,  beinfr  cordially  united,  the  Sicilians 
happily  enjoyed,  for  many  years,  uninterrupted  peace  and  prosper- 
ity, Thf  exaltation  of  the  Romans,  on  account  f>f  the  success 
Which,  as  thny  believed,  thffir  gods  had  given  them  as  a  reward  of 
their  determined  valour,  wan  tempered  by  severe  sufferings,  inflicted 
on  them  by  the  superintending  Ruler  of  all.  An  extraormnary  inun- 
dation of  the  Tibnr  ovf>rwheline<l  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  and  a 
friglitful  fire  contiumed  the  upper  uartn.  **  Rome,"  Livy  nays,  **  loMt 
more  wealth  in  one  day  than  xhe  had  procured  by  many  victorit^." 
Adversity,  in  any  form,  had  UMUHlly  no  other  peniianent  ffft-ct  on 
the  anrieiit  Komans,  than  to  roune  and  stimulatH  their  en eririeti; 
they  were  Htrangem  to  sf>rrow,  des{)ondency,  or  desnair.  They 
never  renounced  their  lofty  pretttnsions  to  brave  rritry  danger  ;  but, 
in  seasons  of  great  revtrrses,  they  had  the  prudence  to  prrwlaim 
tbems«'lves  the  most  xealous  friends  of  Justice,  good  order,  and 
peace ;  and  the  deeds  which  they  on  these  occasions  performed,  to 
impfNie  on  mankind,  have  been  celebrated  by  their  historians,  as 
striking  ftroofs  that  they  excelled  all  other  nations  as  much  in 
generosity  and  magnanimity,  as  in  ambition,  courage,  intrepidity, 
and  fortitude.  It  was  perhaps  from  the  conviction  of  their  f)wn 
critical  situation,  that  they  showed  no  inclination  to  profit  by  the 
apparently  helpless  state  ofCarthage  after  the  peace.  On  the  return 
of  tlie  army,  the  Carthaginian  senate,  Iiaving  exhausted  its  treasure, 
most  iiicfmsiderately  requested  the  soldiers  Ut  accept,  for  the  ttenefit 
of  the  state,  of  somewhat  less  than  was  due  them.  This  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  whole  army,  and  they  declared  war  against  their 
msNters.  Happilv  the  Cartha;(inian  fmicers,  whom  the  array  dis- 
missed, succeedea  in  training  the  citixens  to  arms,  and  were  en- 
abli'd,  after  a  struggle  of  three  vears,  to  put  down  the  insurrection 
and  destroy  the  rebels.  The  latter  sought  in  vain  the  support  of 
the  Romans  ;  they  not  onhr  declined  to  oppose  the  Carthaginians, 
but  afforded  them  every  facility  to  procure  arms  and  proviHions 
during  this  singular  momentous  contest.  This  conduct  was  m^mt 
probably  dictated  by  their  own  condition.  By  the  census  we  find 
thnt  the  number  of  the  citizens  had  been,  from  war,  the  inundatifin 
and  confiHgration,  or  other  cau»»es,  reduced  in  the  course  of  ft«^e 
yr-Mfiff  from  297 ,22^^  ^n  2AI,222,  and  the  pecuniary  resources  were 
more  tb»n  nroportionably  diin'nusUed.  To  meet  the  debts  of  the 
MeMtf,  thtt  com  was  raiwii  six  iuuea  «A>ovft\l*  t«i\  N«\\i*.  Relief  was 
proeurvdtrom  ikief  or  trUmte  impoMdoaCv^^t^vA^^v^xVa 
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9i  war;  but  all  the  resources  which  the  state  could  command  were 
Tequired  to  secure  the  frontiers  against  the  Gaulti,  and  other  restless 
and  violent  enemies.    How  slight  claims  the  Romans  had  to  the 

Stplanse  of  mankind  for  true  magnanimity  and  love  of  justice  in 
eir  behaviour  to  Carthage,  they  soon  showed ;  for  the  Cartha- 
S'nians  had  no  sooner  conquered  their  mercenary  army,  thau  the 
omans  most  unjustly  demanded  compensation  for  the  losses 
suffered  from  the  loss  of  a  number  of  their  ships,  which  had  been 
captured  while  carrving  supplies  to  the  rebels.  And  the  Cartlia* 
ginians  only  escaped  a  new  war  with  the  Romans,  at  this  time,  by 
ceding  to  them  Sardinia,  and  paying  1200  talents. 

The  Romans,  in  the  year  B.C.  223,  presented  a  wonderful  pheno- 
menon in  their  hutory  :  Military  operations  were  unnecessary — 
they  enjoyed  peace ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  430  jears,  the  tem))Ie  of 
Janus  was  shut.  This  object  was  indeed  transitory  as  a  meteor  in 
the  skies;  but  it  forcibly  expressed  the  warlike  character  of  the 
nation,  and  their  political  vigour,  which  centuries  of  incessant 
combat  only  served  to  strengthen.    How  many  Romans  must  have 

Eerished  by  the  sword !  How  many  calamities  must  the  community 
ave  endured  !  What  wretchedness  must  have  been  experienced  by 
those  with  whom  they  contended  I  Truly  the  habitations  of  tliose 
who  know  not  God  are  full  of  horrid  cruelty. 


CHAFTBBXXII. 
THB  FOUBTH,  OB  ROMAN  BXFIBS^  COIfTINUBD. 

CUNTEiT    FOR  KMPIRR   iS  TRB   WB8T.— UANNIBAI.    AND   P.  C.    BCIPtO 

The  temple  of  Janus  may  have  remuned  shut  two  or  three  years ; 
but  being  always  open  during  war,  its  shrine  was  visited  B.C.  219, 
for  in  that  year  the  war  with  Illyricum,  which  has  been  adverted  to 
in  a  former  page,  was  commenced,  and  before  its  termination  the 
Gauls  once  more  invaded  Italy.  Their  army,  amounting  to  50,000 
foot,  and  20,000  horsemen,  were  arrested  inUetruria,  in  their  march 
to  attack  Rome.  The  preparations  to  repel  them  were  exceedingly 
great ;  for  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  raised  about  700,000  foot, 
and  70,000  horse.  These  were  divided  into  several  armies,  ap- 
pointed to  occupy  different  stations ,  so  as  to  cover  the  wliole  cotui- 
try.  The  first  that  met  the  enemy  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter ;  but  the  Romans  soon  united  their  forces,  overcame  the 
Gauls,  and  pursued  them  across  the  Po,  and  conquered  all  the 
country  now  called  Italy,  quite  to  the  Alps. 

While  they  were  thus  employed,  they  looked  with  suspicion  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  reluctantly  allowed 
themselves  to  be  directed  by  the  counsels  of  Hamilcar,  the  avowf'd 
enemy  of  Rome,  and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  generals.  "  He 
had  discovered  his  great  talents  in  the  Sicilian  war,  and  still  more 
by  delivering  his  country  from  the  power  of  its  mercenary  troops. 
Having  restored  peace  to  Carthage,  he  had  led  an  army  into  Spain, 
and  made  important  conquests ;  but  he  was  k\\lcd  \ti  X^^V.'Ca.  'Wv^ 
oommand  o!  ma  troops  was  comnutted  to  ^m^s^^)  ^  ^u'cx^!^ 
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■e&rceW  hit  Inferior,  and  diftiogaiahed  bj  intecritT,  ttrlet  mShtnam 
to  tre»tief ,  and  disposed  to  enltivata  the  frieiidiiblp  of  the  Roismm. 
Tber  immediatelf  sent  smbaicedon  to  the  eenate  of  Carthage,  and 
to  Haedmbal,  demandiofr  that  he  ehoold  not  make  war  on  the 
Spaniards  bejond  the  Ibcntis,  the  modern  Ebro,  and  that  Saguotnm 
•hould  be  declared  a  free  city.  This  great  man  was  aeeaeeinated  br 
a  slave,  who  thus  sonrht  revenge  for  an  injnrf,  real  or  eopposea, 
done  to  his  master.  The  celebrated  HanniMl,  a  eon  of  Hamilear, 
WM  now  placed  over  the  Carthaginian  army  in  Spain.  He  had, 
when  only  a  child,  at  the  desire  of  hia  noble  father,  sworn  before 
the  altar  of  Jupiter  eternal  enmity  to  the  Romans;  and  his  im- 
placable resentment  increased  with  his  years.  This  eminent  man's 
skill  and  enterprise  in  war  have  immortalised  his  name  as  the  first 
of  heroes,  notwithstandingtbat  he  failed  in  the  great  object  boUi 
of  hb  ambition  and  life.  The  voice  of  the  aoldiers  called  him  to 
the  highest  office  in  the  army,  and  consequently  in  the  state,  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year ;  the  senate  confirmed  their  choice,  and  the  report 
of  it  exceedmgly  galled  the  Romans ;  and  the  opposite  views  and 
feelings  of  all  parties  were  shown  to  be  jnst,  by  Uie  wisdom  of  his 
future  nlans,  tne  pmdence,  perseverance,  and  ardour  by  which  he 
piirMURcl  them,  and  the  vast  results  of  their  execution. 

Spain  WM  a  prixe  of  no  ordinary  value.  Its  mountains  were  the 
richeiit  in  Kurope,  or  western  Asia,  tot  they  abounded  in  rich  mines 
of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The  natives  were  numerous,  and  eon* 
sisted  of  many  races  or  tribes ;  and  though  rude  and  ignorant,  yet 
they  were  brave  and  enthusiastically  attached  to  their  country. 
Tbe^  tatooed  their  bodies,  and  ornamented  their  long  hair  with  the 
precious  metals ;  and  of  such  materials,  it  is  said,  were  their  most 
common  utensils  and  vessels  formed.  The  females  alone  laboured ; 
the  men  were  all  warriors,  and  valued  their  arms  and  horses  noore 
than  their  lives.  War  generally  prevailed  anumg  the  tribes ;  but 
love  of  country  disposed!  some  of  them  to  unite  to  resist  the  en* 
croachments  of  strangers.  Several  tribes  in  almost  the  centre  of 
Hpain  assembled  armed,  to  the  amount  of  100,000  men,  to  oppose 
the  profrreMi  of  Hannibal  towards  the  Iberns.  Hn  totally  overthrew 
and  scattered  them,  and  proceeded  to  invest  the  important  city 
Sairuntnm.  The  brave  citizens  sustained  a  siege  of  eight  months ; 
and  when  all  hope  of  receiving  the  aid  from  Rome  which  they  bad 
imp1or(>d,  and  their  case  became  desperate,  thev  set  their  city  on 
tirf)  and  perished  with  it.  This  infraction  of  the  fate  treatv  fired  the 
in<]i;;fiatinn  of  the  Romans,  and  they  sent  their  ambassadors  to  de- 
mand tlie  senate  of  Carthage  to  deliver  Hannibal  into  theif  hands, 
or  prepare  for  war.  The  Carthaginians  chose  the  latter  alterna* 
tive.  In  this  manner  originated  the  second  dreadful  Punic  war, 
which  threatened  the  entire  ruin  of  the  Romans,  and  left  Carthaf(s 
incapable  of  recovering;  her  place  among  the  nations. 

Hannibal's  great  natural  capacities  were  invi^eorated  bv  learning 
and  science*  He  spoke  the  Oreek,  and  wrote  some  booKs  in  that 
lanpiage.  He  was  excelled  in  leaniine  by  few  great  warriors,  and 
perhaps  equalled  any  of  them  in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature 
mnd  of  the  world.  Though  not  ignorant  of  the  science  of  morals, 
Jt^genenlly  r(^IatedhMact\ontby  rules  of  expedience  rather  than 
ty  bea^vohnce  or  Joitica.    Tang;^!  IromVxx*  «w\\«i*.3«ars  to  regard 
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Unuelf,  bj  every  pomible  meaos,  to  reveofrc  the  injnriet  which  it 
had  toetMned  m>m  that  people,  he  seemed  to  deem  no  dericn  un- 
Imwrul,  and  no  deed  wron(?,  which  tended  to  diahonour  or  injure 
tiiem.  To  effect  this,  to  him  the  most  desirable  of  all  objects,  ha 
hadf  it  is  said,  for  a  long  time,  conceived  that  the  moiit  proper 
means  was  to  invade  Italy,  and  make  it  the  principal  seat  of  war. 
In  reference  to  this  plan,  he  had  made  himself  ni>qnainted  with  tlio 
re|irions  separating  Spain  from  Italy,  and  with  the  political  relations 
and  condition  of  their  inhabitants;  and  with  the  predominant  iMn- 
poflitions  and  particular  circumstances  of  the  numerous  small  stati>ii 
subject  or  allied  to  Rome,  in  Italy.  From  all  the  information  which 
he  iiad  been  able  to  gather,  he  felt  contident  that  he  could  not  only 
penetrate  Italy  through  the  country  of  the  Cfauls,  but  that  he  would 
receive  powernil  support  from  them,  and  many  of  the  races  who 
were  ouir  subject  to  the  Romans  from  inability  to  resist  them. 

After  the  destruction  of  Saguntnm,  Hannibai  retired  to  New  Car- 
thage, the  modem  Carthageua,  the  chief  city  of  the  vast  territories 
which  Carthage  had  acquired  in  Spain.  It  was  admirably  situated, 
in  relation  to  the  conquered  countries,  and  had  one  of  the  beit  har- 
bours in  Spain,  and  perhaps  in  the  world.  He  now  put  forth  all  his 
strength  to  prepare  ror  war,  which  the  senate  of  Carthage  left  him 
to  conduct  in  the  manner  which  he  judged  most  eligible.  Having 
committed  the  government  of  Spain  to  his  brother  HasdrubiJ,  with 
a  considerable  fleet  and  land  army,  he  led  his  army  to  Iberus,  and 
thence  to  the  Pyrenees.  The  opposition  encountered  fn>m  the 
natives,  and  the  difficulties  which  now  presented  themselves,  de- 

Sressed  the  spirits  of  many  of  the  troops,  so  that,  by  the  number  of 
eserters,  and  those  diBmissed  fn^m  the  service,  the  army  now  mus- 
tered only  Any  thousand  foot,  niuf  .hounand  horse,  and  thirtv-sevcn 
elephants.  Ten  thousand,  commanded  by  Hanno,  one  of  tno  bro- 
thers of  Hannibal,  were  left  on  the  Spaninn  side  of  the  Pyrcneefl,  to 
observe  tho  motions  of  the  natives  and  keep  them  in  awe,  while  the 
army  proceeded  across  these  mountains.  Hannibal's  march  through 
Gaul,  at  some  distance  from  the  coast,  appears  to  have  been  com- 
paratively easy,  till  he  reached  the  Rhone,  about  four  days  march 
from  where  that  great  river  falls  into  the  M*>(literranean.  He 
seifsed  many  boats  and  canoes  to  convey  the  army  across  the  river. 
But  it  was  only  by  the  most  skilful  manceuvres  that  he  succeeded, 
without  sustaining  much  loss,  from  the  rude  and  barbarous  attack 
of  the  large  arm^^  of  Gauls,  who  had  assembled  to  oppose  him.  Ho 
marched  along  its  western  branch,  which  flowed  from  the  north ; 
and  then,  turning  east,  he  passed  it,  not  far  from  its  junction  with 
the  Isere,  and  advanced  to  the  Alps.  Hitli<>rt')  he  had  suffered  little 
from  the  natives,  and,  in  some  m8tane(>t<,  he  had  even  procured 
from  them  important  supplies  for  his  troops,  fiut  after  he  ascended 
the  lofty  Alps,  from  dread  of  him  as  an  enemy,  or  from  the  desire 
of  plunder,  "  they  occupied  every  post  at  whicu  they  could  obstruct 
his  march ;  assailed  him  from  the  hei<:htM,  endeavoured  to  over- 
whelm his  army  in  the  gorges  of  the  mountains,  or  force  them  over 
precipices,  which  frequently  sunk  perp<Mnli(ular  under  the  narrow 
paths  by  which  they  were  to  paw.  N^ar  to  the  summits  of  the 
ridge,  at  which  ho  arrived  by  a  continual  assent  of  mw\^  A'a^%^\\% 
liad  his  way  to  form  on  thn  sides  of  fro7.«?n  n\ounttv\x\«^  mvAl  ^\xv>vi^ 
xoaMtmg  of  perennial  ice,  which,  at  the  approach  ol  yj'mlw  ^''RW^^^ti 
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'vwund  widi  rtoent  toaw.  Many  of  his  bmb  aad  hontf,  coafaif 
nom  A  wann  climate,  pemhad  bj  die  eold  ;  and  hk  armr  ha^of 
■tragglad,  darinc  ao  lonf  a  tima,  «nth  extremaa  to  whJeD  it  waa 
litUa  aeeaatomad,  waa  radaead,  from  Af^  thotiaand  foot  and  niaa 
thoomad  bona,  dia  namban  which  ramatnadto  him  in  daarnndinf 
tha  Pjmoaaa,  to  twantjr  thooaand  foot  and  atx  thonmnd  earalrj ,  a 
forea,  io  all  appaaranoa,  axtramalj  diaproportiooad  to  tha  aaniea 
for  which  thar  wara  daadnad.** 

Tha  rapidiqr  of  dia  morcmaoti  of  Haonibal,  throoffa  eztaoiiTa 
and  almoat  onknown  territoriaa,  whidi  waieoceopiad  1^  moHitadaa 
of  inhabitaota  accnatomcd  to  ineeaaaat  and  blooidj  wara,  sod  over 
mountain*  wbidi  do  army  had  arar  darad  to  paaa,  aatoniahad  the 
natioos.  and  alarmad  dia  Romana.  Prom  tha  grant  praparatiooa 
wbldi  tbaj  had  mada  to  maka  tha  principal  eoontrlaa  aobject  to 
Carthaca,  the  theatra  of  war,  it  ia  plain  that  the/  had  not  antiei* 
patad  the  poaatbilitj  of  hia  inraaion  of  Italy  bf  land.  Thcf  had 
nuaad  two  lari^  anniea,  and  intmated  them  to  their  eonanla,  Pabliat 
Comelioa  8eipio,  and  Tiberias SemproninaLoofnia'  Tha  latter  wm 
ordered  to  Sicily,  and.  if  expedient,  to  Africa ;  tha  former  embarked 
for  Spain,  and,  tooehinf  on  the  coaat  of  Oanl,  recaivad  tha  onex- 
pected  information,  diat  a  Carthajrinian  army  wara  on  ita  mardi 
throai^  Oaul  to  Italy.  At  MarwiTlea  he  aaoertained  tha  poaition  of 
the  enemy,  and  proceeded  to  the  banks  of  die  Rhone.  He  arrived 
at  the  place  where  Hanoibal  had  paaaed  it  three  daya  before ;  and, 
convinced  that  no  advantaf^e  could  be  ^ned  br  attempting  to  pur- 
aue  him,  he  lent  hia  brother  Coeint  Sapio,  wito  the  larj^er  division 
of  the  army,  into  Spain,  and  embarked  the  other  diviaion,  and  aailed 
for  Hetruna.  On  landing,  ha  joined,  and  took  command  of  tha 
legions  which  had  been  appointed  to  reatore  theeolonies  of  Cremo- 
na and  Placentia.  **  With  these  forcea  he  paaaed  the  Po,  and  waa 
arrived  on  the  Tecinns,  when  Hannibal  came  down  into  the  plain 
country,  at  aome  distance  below  Turin.  The  Carthaginian  general, 
at  hi*  arrival  in  those  parte,  bad  moved  to  his  right ;  and,  to  gratify 
his  new  alliea  the  Iniubre^t,  inhabiting  what  ia  now  tha  duchy  of 
Milan,  who  were  then  at  war  with  the  Tanrini  or  Piadmonteae,  he 
laid  siege  to  the  capital  of  that  coontnr,  and  in  three  days  radoeed 
it  by  force.  From  tnence  he  continned  nia  march  on  the  left  of  Po ; 
and,  as  the  armies  advanced,  both  generals,  aa  if  by  concert,  ap> 
proachad  with  their  cavalry,  or  light  troopa,  mntoaUy  to  obaenre 
each  other.  They  met  on  the  Tecinua  with  aome  dsgree  of  aorpriae 
on  both  sides,  and  were  necessarily  engaged  in  a  conflict,  which 
served  as  a  trial  of  their  respective  forcea,  and  in  whidi  the  Italian 
cavalry  were  defeated  by  the  Spaniah  and  African  horse.  The  Ro- 
man consul  was  wonnded,  and  with  much  diflicnlty  raaeuad  from 
the  enemy  by  his  son  Publiu*  Cornelias."  Theconaol,  disabled  by 
his  wound,  caused  hia  army  to  repam  the  Po,  and  rsst  on  its  banka 
near  Trebia.  Here  he  was  deserted  by  two  thousand  horaemen 
who  had  been  raised  by  the  Oauls  in  alUance  with  Rome.  Theaa 
Joined  Hannibal.  Thu  event  following  the  defeat  of  Scipio,  ezdted 
fearful  apprehensions  in  Rome.  The  citiiens  imagined  that  they 
beheld  b)1  Italy  in  a  state  of  revolt,  and  ready,  under  Hannibal,  to 
iareet  tbf  eity.  They  immad'vaiely  aummoned  Semproniua  to  ra- 
turn,  with  Inn  army,  and  join  8c\mo,\u  i\ia  ^a^ewa  vX  the  atata. 
Thug  tuepleiovMj  for  aaiuub«^  GomiMnM^^d&»^  ^m^  «mA^ 
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ch  he  maintained  in  Italy  durinfr  sixteen  yean.  He  fooKht 
umber  of  great  battle*,  and  is  said  to  bare  plundered  four 
dred  towns,  slain  three  hundred  thousand,  and  broaeht 
oe  to  the  very  veree  of  ntter  destruction.  Sempronius  raanly 
4^d  the  forces  of  Hannibal,  in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of 
•io.  The  Carthaginian  army  lost  few  men  by  the  sword,  but 
>y  by  the  coldness  of  the  climate  to  which  ther  were  unaccoe- 
ed,  and  only  one  of  the  elephants  escaped.  Tne  greater  num- 
of  the  Romans  perished,  or  were  taken  captive.  On  this  occa- 
,  the  iron  mind  of  the  Romans  was  remarkably  displayed.  The 
Ue  and  eomitia  resolved,  not  onlv  to  provide  troops  to  defend 
r,  but  idso  as  man^  as  were  judieed  nepesssry  to  secure  their 
ign  conquests  iu  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  Scipio  was  ordered 
roceed  to  Spain,  to  nerform  the  aervicea  for  which  he  had  been 
lined  at  Uie  time  of  nis  election. 

he  iMittle  of  Thrasimenus,  so  called  from  the  lake  of  that  name, 
letraria,  was  more  disastrous  than  thatof  Trebia,  and  produced 
ore  powerful  impression  on  the  Romans,  and  their  allies  and 
ects.  Rome  presented  a  scene  of  indescribable  distress.  The 
ite  met  every  day ;  and  saw  no  chance  of  preserving  the  peace, 
3-animating  the  courage  of  the  people,  but  by  appointing  a  die* 
r,  their  last  refuge  in  every  great  emergency.  Q.  Fabius  Maxi- 
was  called  to  this  high  office.  From  an  unavoidable  informality 
is  election,  it  was  conceived  that  he  could  not  govern  under  that 
,  and  they  therefore  named  him  pro«dictator.  While  the 
lans  deliberated,  Hannibal  had  the  pleasure  of  beholding  the 
hem  and  western  parts  of  Italy  cast  off  the  yoke  of  Rome ;  and 
tasted  to  deliver  the  nations  in  the  southern  division. 
.  Varro  and  L.  iEmilius  Paulus  were  chosen  consuls,  on  the 
dictator  resigning  his  office.  The  former  being  admired  by  the 
>le,  be  was  iavoured  with  a  large  army,  amplv  supplied  with 
y  thing  necessarv  for  their  comfort.  Vain  and  naughty,  he  dis- 
rded  the  counsels  of  his  colleague,  and  indeed  of  his  officers 
*rally.  The  armies  met  at  Canns,  situated  on  the  Aulidus, 
named  Ofanto,  the  principal  river  of  Apulia,  near  where  that 
:  ftillii  into  the  sea.  This  place  gave  name  to  the  most  celebrated 
le  that  Hannibal  fought  in  Italy  or  elsewhere.  The  defeat  of 
Romans,  whose  number  was  almost  double  that  of  the  Cartha* 
ans,  was  complete ;  and  seemed  to  put  the  entire  conquest  and 
of  Rome  in  the  power  of  the  conqueror.  **  A  general  fenuMit 
e  throughout  all  Italy.  Many  cantons  of  Grecian  extraction, 
og  been  about  sixty  years  suoject  to  Rome,  now  declared  for 
haee.  Others,  feeling  themselves  released  from  the  dominion 
le  Romans,  but  intending  to  recover  their  liberties,  not  merely 
langc  their  masters,  now  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  stipulate 
conditions  on  which  they  were  to  join  the  victor.  Of  this  num- 
were  the  cities  of  Capua,  Tarentnm,  Lochri,  Metapontum,  Cro- 
.,  and  other  towns  in  the  south-east  of  the  peninsula.  In  other 
ons,  the  people  having  divided  and  opposed  each  other  with 
t  animosity,severally  called  to  their  assistance  such  ofthe  parties 
ar  as  they  Judged  were  most  likely  to  support  them  against  their 
gonists.  Some  of  the  Roman  colonies,  even  within  the  districts 
were  open  to  the  enemy's  incursions, .  at\\\  a(Av«Ted  Va  y\\A  tea- 
olijr;  but  the  pouaemnona  of  the  republic  Tfeie  ^s^wJIiVj  t«^^Qt»^ 
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and  Hcareely  equalled  what  the  etate  had  acqaired  before  the  exirat* 
•iou  oi  PyrrhuA  from  Italy,  or  even  before  tne  annexation  of  Cam* 
pania,  or  the  conqucet  of  damnium.  The  allegiance  of  her  eubjecti 
and  the  faith  of  her  alliee  in  Sieily  were  greatly  aliaken.  Hiero,  the 
kin^  o(  Syracu4e,  who  had  Home  time,  under  the  notion  of  an  al* 
liance,  chi'ri^hed  hin  dependance  on  Home,  being  now  greatly  eank 
ill  the  decliriH  of  yean,  could  no  longer  anevrer  lor  the  conduct  of 
hie  own  court,  and  died  noon  alter  thie  event." 

Hannibal,  on  declining  to  advance  imnnediately  on  Rome,  wm 
told  by  one  of  liiit  oflicerM,  that  he  kuew  how  to  conquer,  but  wa« 
not  qualiflml  to  improvn  hipt  victorieH, — an  opinion  ent"rtaine'l  by 
many  otherit.  Hut  iliiH  f(n*at  nnan  felt  that  aucceMK  had  weakened  liu 
force,  and  that  Ik;  ha<l  not  tlie  rnpanit  refpiired  for  tliecapiur**  of  the 
city.  Thoufth  Ihh  pUn-4  were  approved  by  the  eenate  and  peopl-  of 
CHrthnifCy  yet  th'  y  luui  never  sent  him  any  re-enforeemente  or  eup* 
plitii  during  the  three  year*  that  he  had  been  in  Italy.  The  re' 
port  of  hie  M;)lcndid  deedH  now  procured  him  the  promiae  of  aMiiit' 
ance  from  i'hilip  II.  of  Mac<;don  ;  bat  the  Roman*  eoon  eom(>elled 
that  prince  to  employ  all  hie  reiKmrcat^i  defend  his  own  dominioni, 
wlitcli,  we  have  obtierved  in  a  former  chapter,  he  laboured  in  vain 
to  eflect.  And  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  Roman*  H)MN>iltly 
arreNted  the  triumph*  of  Hannibal,  eo  that  he  found  himself  from 
thin  time  Ntrufrglin^  against  a  power  which  he  doubtleee  foresaw 
would  finiilly  overcome  him,  unless  the  councils  of  his  nation  af* 
forded  him  cfTicient  aid.  In  the  battle  of  Canna,  he  had  made 
many  thousand  pritwinerit,  whom  he  proposed  to  liberate  on  reeeiv- 
in^  a  sum  of  money.  Tli"  Romans  refused  to  redeem  these  un* 
happy  men,  under  pretence  that  they  had  acted  unworthy  of  the 
Rfiman  name,  but  in  reality,  with  a  view  to  increase  the  embarrass- 
ment of  their  great  enemy.  Disap[)oint'.'d  thus  of  an  immediate 
supply  of  money,  he  sent  his  brother  M.igo  to  Carthage  with  a  re- 
port  of  his  succCiiK,  and  a  request  of  aid  in  troops  and  money. 

In  the  meantime,  the  presence,  acts,  and  circumstances  of  Han- 
nibal were  not  calculateu  to  allay  in  the  Romans  the  spirit  of  re. 
venp!,  which  they  deemed  both  their  glory  and  duty  to  cherish.  He 
was  avowedly  the  resolved  and  implacable  enemy  of  Rome.  Kvcry 
Roman  he  looked  on  with  emotions  similar  to  those  felt  bv  the 
hungry  lion,  tiger,  or  bear,  on  the  appearance  of  its  prey.  Hist/iry 
exhibits  him  surveying  the  field  of  tne  slain  the  morning  after  the 
great  battle  with  inexpresNible  satisfarti'in,  when  he  discovered  it 
covered  with  45,000  Koman  soldiers,  among  whom  not  a  few  were 
of  the  highest  rank  in  the  state  and  armv.  His  soldiers  spent  a 
whole  day  in  stripi)int;  the  dead^  and  not  less  than  three  bushels 
of  the  rings  worn  by  Roman  knights  were  sent  to  Carthage  But 
Hannibal's  sun  had  paHt  its  meridian,  and  its  shadow  ev<ry  suc- 
ceeding hour  indicated  the  appntach  of  night  His  troops  liad  no 
interest  in  the  service,  except  what  they  might feelfrom  aamlration 
of  his  deeds,  or  gratitude  for  his  favours.  Those  disappointed  in 
the  hof>es  which  he  encouraged  them  to  entertain,  of  an  easy  con- 
quest of  Rome,  or  disgusted  with  the  service,  clandestinely  de  erted, 
or  went  over  to  the  enemy.  And  those  whose  demands  he  was 
Mble  to  MtMy  br  giving  them  opportunity  and  licence  to  riot  In  the 
spoih  of  the  defimted,  iiaw  no  nccesaxlj  \a  prosecute  the  war,  and 
inferred  a  lift  of  eMe  wd  ip\w«aw  Vo«k^>a>2«tt%««A^»ttk.  BMid« 
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tbar'onmber  was  dimioished  bj  every  victorj,  and  their  rietorioat 
general  found  himself  unable  to  preeenre  his  con<)aests,  or  to  pro- 
tect those  Italians  who  declared  themselves  his  finends.  Thoush, 
therefore,  present  snfferinfrs  overwhelmed  the  multitode  of  the  Ro- 
mans unaccustomed  to  reflect,  jet  the  observant  and  intelligent 
never  lost  the  hope  of  risine  above  every  reverse  of  fortune,  and 
the  proud  patriots  determined  to  peri^  rather  than  live  to  witness 
Rome  a  prey  to  her  enemies.  Several  thousand  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  escaped  the  sword  of  Hannibal,  took  refuge  in  Canosium,  the 
modem  Canosa,  which  an  earthquake  destroyed  in  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  A  part  of  these,  considering  Rome  lost,  propos- 
ed to  withdraw  from  Italy,  and  join  tome  of  the  allies  of  the  Romans. 
They  had  previously  to  this  proposal  by  Cmtins,  placed  themselves 
under  the  command  of  A.  Claudius  Pulcher,  and  Scimo^  son  of  the 
general  in  Spain,  whom  he  surpassed  in  fame.  This  youth  of 
eighteen  years,  accompMiied  by  a  small  band,  went  to  Casuins,  and 
•aid,  *M  call  Jupiter  to  witness,  that  I  will  never  depart  my  country, 
nor  suffer  any  man  to  do  it,  and  do  you  take  this  oath,  or  die.^  The 
party  of  CflMiIiui,  terrified,  swore,  and  submitted  to  be  watched  by 
a  strong  guard.  The  spirit  of  vouog  Scipio  was  common  to  the 
principtJ  citizens  of  Rome.  Wnile  toe  paroxysm  of  anguish  and 
despair  filled  the  city  with  the  cries  of  the  thousands  of  women, 
who  had  lost  their  husbands, brothers,  or  sons,  the  gates  were  shut 
that  no  one  might  have  opportunity  to  flee,  and  all  messen^rs  ar- 
riving were  received  in  private,  that  no  gloomy  tidines  might  be 
publicly  known.  Tranquillity  beine  partially  restored,  the  senate 
and  comitia  assembled,  and  it  was  then  manifest  that  Rome  retain- 
ed all  her  native  vigour.  The  Romans  were  invigorated  by  their 
losHes,  and  reanimated  by  their  sufferings.  To  obtain,  as  speedily 
as  pomible,  large  armies,  all  ranks  were  called  to  fight,  and  the 
slaves  were  purchased  from  their  masters,  that  they  might  serve  in 
the  army.  Thus  the  Romans  appeared  to  rise  in  the  midst  of  their 
sufferinfts,  and  to  ^in  strength  from  their  losses.  **  They  prepared 
to  attack  or  to  resist  at  once  in  all  the  different  quarters  to  which 
the  war  was  likely  to  extend,  and  took  their  measures  for  the  sup- 
port of  it  in  Spain,  in  Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  Italy.  They 
continued  their  fleets  at  sea;  not  only  observed  and  obstructed  the 
communications  of  Carthage  with  the  seats  of  war,  but  having  in- 
tercepted part  of  the  correspondence  of  Philip  with  Hannibal,  they 
sent  a  powerful  squadron  to  the  coast  of  Epirus ;  and,  by  an  alliance 
with  the  states  of  Etolia,  whom  they  persuaded  to  renew  their  late 
war  with  Philip,  found  that  prince  sufficient  employment  on  the 
frontiers  of  his  own  kingdom  as  effectually  prevented  his  sending  any 
supply  to  Hannibal,  and,  in  the  sequel,  reduced  him  to  the  humi- 
liatmg  necessity  ofmaking  a  separate  peace." 

Hannibars  application  to  Carthage  brought  him  no  relief.  A 
strong:  party  were  opposed  to  him  from  envy,  or  disapprobation  of 
his  measures,  and  many  of  his  friends  supposed  that  since  he  tri* 
umphed,  he  would  be  able  to  procure  resources  and  augment  his 
glory,  by  the  destruction  of  Rome  without  their  assistance.  After 
much  bitter  discussion  in  the  senate,  M ago  procured  a  vote  for  a  re- 
inforcement to  his  brother  of  four  thousand  hoTM)  forty  cXv^vcyXs^^ 
and  a  sum  of  money.  But  tbia  resolatioa  appearalo\»ve\«xv^v^- 
•d  ia  tbe  execution  ;  aad  the  armament,  Yrheu  TevAy  XowSL^'w^:^ 
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■alhT^  to  b»  dircTtc>d  from  its  porpow,  and  ordntMl  to  8p«io  In^nd 
ot  Itslr.  Thn»  l«ft  to  hia  uwn  esertkm*,  bow  trmnHomdent  romt 
h»rv  bii>ifii  thetalefiUafHaniii)»l,to«Dabl«hinitoniMotaiii  ftniirnij, 
sod.  of  rounw,  coiuidmble  inflorace  m  Italr,  nxteen  je»n^  aod 
to  prvretit  the  RomsBs  from  reeoyerimr  bj  tn«ir  atmoat  eflbrte,  fcr 
M  iraat  thirteen  yean,  the  territonea  and  powen  of  whieb  be  robbed 
them  in  his  fimt  three  rmmpaifiie,  by  bit  wisdom,  brnrerjr,  and  ra* 
Inar !  Nor  did  he  reaifrn  to  them  Italy  till  hie  patriotiani  impelled 
him  tn  retnm  ior  the  protection  of  bis  on^rateful  eoontrjr.  It  was, 
indeed,  not  in  Italj,  but  in  Spwn  and  Afnea,  that  the  Romans  cod- 
qnerrd  UannibaL 

N  ejected  or  nndermined  br  the  aenale,  the  inrader  of  Italr 
lo(»k«<^  for  asiuataoce  tothe  Carthafrinian poswsiions  in  Spain, wbien 
be  mtKht  claim  as  his  own  ;  f^r  they  bao  been  chiefly  aoqaired  bf 
hi«  tsther  or  himiielf,  and  bad  been  committed  by  him  to  the  care 
and  viinlano*  and  proweas  of  hi«  brothers  Hasdrubal,  Macn,  Haoao, 
anil  Haadrulttl  sou  of  Gis|to.  Hence  the  destruction  oi  the  power 
of  the  C'artha^ioiana  in  Spain,aod  their  ezpnlsion  (romthatcoootrf, 
became  a  firRt  (object  to  the  Romans.  They  aceordinirly  ealM  the 
brother*.  Ciieiua  and  Pnbliua  Sdpio  to  command  the  army  in  Spain, 
wbtre  they  wrre  welcomed  by  the  natives.  In  two  yean,  they  re* 
stored  the  intlucnre  of  the  Roman  party,  who  bad  been  ahnost  sap- 
prmiuHl  hr  llauiiibal.  after  hia  destroetioo  of  Saonntnm.  Bat  these 
abl-  |p*U('niU  were  betraeed  by  their  allies,  and  perished.  Few,  or 
noiii*  (if  ttie  RoQian  Iea<V'rs  were  desiroos  to  soeceed  them  in  the 
danicerouM  iwrvice,  which  promiaed  little  glonr  or  wealth.  The 
youni{  hern  Scipid,  son  of  the  elder  Sdpio,  solicited  the  honoor, 
which  others  despised.  That  he  mi|rht  be  raised  to  the  office  of 
coniinander  at  the  early  ai^  of  twentT-foor  years,  the  senate  and 
cnmitia  diapenited  with  the  forma  of  uw.  Be  departed  for  Spain 
with  thirty  armed  veaaeli  and  ten  thonaand  men.  Havinfr  Joined  the 
remain*  of  their  Tanquiahed  countrymen  near  the  Iberos,  be  fixed 
the  troops  for  winter  m  Tarraeo  the  modem  Tamgona,  situated  on 
the  coaat  north  east  of  the  river. 

On  leamini;  that  the  principal  stores  of  the  9ntmj  were  in  New 
Carthage,  distant  about  three  hundred  miles  from  Tarraeo,  he  de- 
termined to  open  the  campaign  by  attemptiof;  to  surprise  it  In 
thia  eiiterpriae  he  was  tlie  ntore  eaaily  mioceasfbl,  from  the  Cartha- 
inniaiiB  hayiiiK  no  apprehension  of  danger.  But  he  fidled  in  bis 
still  more  important  i*nort«  to  prevent  HMdrubal  from  leaving  Spain 
with  trrmpM  raiiM>d  toaupporthia  brother  in  Italy.  On  ascertaining 
the  departure  of  Haadrubal,  he  instantly  sent  information  to  Rome 
of  the  danger  impending  from  the  paaaage  tlimugh  the  Alps  of  a 
second  CartliaKinian  army.  Haadmbal  followed  the  course  of  hia 
brother,  and,  by  the  friendly  conduct  of  the  natives,  he  reached  Italy 
sooner,  and  in  more  bvourablc  circumstances  than  his  brother  bsd 
done.  Hut,  before  he  could  form  a  junctitm  with  the  armv  of  bis 
country,  he  was  attacked  by  a  powerful  army,  commanded  t^  the 
two  conaula,  and  tutallr  defiratMl,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mrtaarus,  or 
Metro,  a  small  river  woich  falla  into  the  Adriatic,  near  Piaaurom, 
tbe  pnwtnt  Pesara  Hasdrubal  fell  in  the  battle,  and  fifty  thou- 
MMadnen  either  killed  or  made  caolWe*.  This  calamitous  event 
wm  rendered  pecalitrly  dittreimiim  Vo  HwvyvXwLXy^W  he  came  to 
I  know  tfiAt  lie  could  eot«rtib  no  •b4«^«^«^  «  w»»^«*»w* 
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ikom  Spain,  in  which  Scipio  was  ererywbere  victorious.  This  cele" 
bnted  general,  after  five  years  senrtoe  in  Spun,  returned  to  Rome, 
with  much  trcMure,  manj^  captives,  and  with  the  glad  news  that 
the  Romans  had  no  enemies  to  dread  in  that  country,  for,  by  hiii 
valour,  he  had  subdued  the  Carthacrinians,  and,  by  his  clemency, 
he  had  conciliated  the  natives.  Having  been  exalted  to  the  high' 
office  of  consul,  he  now  proposed  to  invade  Africa,  and  carry  the 
war  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  After  many  disputes 
in  the  senate  on  the  propriety  ot  this  proposal,  it  was  decreed,  that 
while  the  other  consul  saould  remain  to  oppose  Hannibal,  Scipio 
should  have  for  his  province  Sicily,  "  dispose  of  the  forces  that  were 
Htill  there,  receive  the  voluntary  supplies  of  men  and  of  money, 
which  he  himself  might  be  able  to  procure ;  and  if  he  found,  upon 
mature  deliberation,  a  proper  opportunity,  that  he  might  make  a 
descent  upon  Africa.  Agreeabl^  to  this  resolution,  he  set  out  for 
the  province  assi^ed  him,  having  a  considerable  fleet  equipped  by 
private  contribution,  and  a  body  of  seven  thousand  volunteers,  who 
embarked  in  high  expectation  of  the  service  in  which  he  proposed 
to  employ  them"  in  his  province.  While  thus  employed,  he  opened 
up  a  correspondence  with  Syphax,  one  of  the  kings  of  Numidia, 
wno  was  disaffected  to  Carthage.  He  even  visited  this  prince,  and 
obtained  his  promise  to  support  the  Romans,  as  soon  as  they  in> 
vaded  the  territories  of  Carthage,  with  an  adequate  force. 

The  Carthaginians  had  hitherto  regarded  the  war  with  compara- 
tively little  concern,  but  now  became  fully  awake  to  their  danger. 
Commercial  pursuits  were  neglected,  and  the  community  resolved 
to  defend  their  country.  No  means,  however,  bad  been  employed 
to  strengthen  it  against  the  invader ;  and  Lnlius,  whom  Scipio  sent 
to  secure  a  proper  statioa  for  the  Roman  forces,  seems  to  have  met 
no  resistance  in  conducting  a  fleet,  with  a  considerable  number  of 
soldiers,  into  the  harbour  of  Hippo,  a  city  built  under  the  Fair  Pro* 
montory,  about  fift^  miles  south-west  of  Carthage.  Utica,  deemed 
a  more  eligible  position  for  the  troops,  was  seated  about  half  way 
between  Hippo  and  Carthage.  Lsblius  reached  it ;  but  soon  found 
his  army  in  great  danger ;  lor  the  surrounding  country  was  deserted 
and  desolate,  affording  no  means  of  subsistence,  and  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  Carthaginians,  commanded  by  Hasdrubal,  son  of 
Gisgo,  threatened  to  approach  him,  as  soon  as  they  were  joined  by 
fifty  thousand  under  Syphax. 

Woman  is  powerful  in  all  nations,  and  had  considerable  influence 
in  the  fate  of  Carthage  on  this  occasion.  Sophonisba,  daughter  of 
Hasdrubal,  tlie  chief  man  in  Carthage,  distinguished  by  her  beauty, 
and  still  more  by  a  proud  aspiring  spirit,  had  pledged  her  affections 
to  Massinissa,  a  prince  of  Numidia,  during  the  time  that  he  had  re- 
sided for  his  education  in  the  city.  He  was  the  enemy  of  Syphax, 
who  had,  on  Hasdrubal  promising  to  give  him  his  daughter, 
joined  Carthage ;  and  Massinissa,  in  revenee,  offered  his  services  to 
Scipio ;  and,  by  the  forces  accompanying  him,  greatly  augmented 
the  powt^r  of  the  Romans.  Scipio  directed  his  fleet  and  numerous 
army,  loaded  with  provision,  to  sail  for  Utica,  and  on  approaching 
the  coast  took  possession  of  apeninsula  in  the  vicinity.  The  soldiers 
of  HaHdrubiil  and  Syphax  were  in  the  vicinity,  lodged  in  huts^ 
covered  with  brushwood  and  palm-I'-avea.  Thft  Rom^kivft  >««<>.  xvolt 
wtroDg  enough  to  attack  them  openly,  and  waited  for  T«iiiiotew5kftu\* 
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from  Rome.  In  the  meantime,  Scipio  molded  to  iaflite  die  isft* 
deliry  whieh  characterurd  the  Cartoaginiaiw,  mad  iiidoce  then  to 
believe  themaelv*^  wcore  in  their  cmmpe,  which  thej  were  indie- 
po«cd  to  leave  till  the  winter  had  paamd.  DeogniM  to  aet  their 
campe  on  fire  ia  the  darknem  of  night,  and  to  attadi  them  in  the 
confueioo  whidi  woold  follow,  he  eent  memgng«fa  with  propomk 
of  peace,  hot  with  inatmetiooa  to  examine  accurately  the  fpnmad 
and  the  state  of  the  army.  The  apparent  diatram  of  hie  eitoation 
justified  the  eoofidence  whieh  Haadmbal  placed  in  hie  exprMwd 
desire  of  peace.  Having  obtained  the  reqoiaite  information,  Seipio, 
however,  regarded  not  the  negotiation,  and,  jMroceeding  with  his 
army,  he  set  Hasdrubars  camp  on  fire,  in  several  plaoea.  The 
soldiers,  sapposine  the  fire  to  be  accidental,  unarmed,  ran  every 
where  to  extinguiM  iL  Thus  unprepared,  the  Romans  Ml  on  than, 
and  dispersed  them  with  sreat  slaughter.  Those  who  eso^ped,  ss 
well  as  the  anny  of  Syphax,  were  soon  after  defeated,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Syphax  seiiiMl  by  Massiniisa. 

Thoe  misfortnnea  were  ascribed  by  the  eitiieos  of  Carthsge  to 
Basdrubal,  and  to  eacape  their  vengeance  he  retired  from  the  ser* 
vice  with  about  eight  thousand  men.  All  hope  for  Carthage  now 
depended  on  the  presence  of  HannibaL  Ez|Mresue  were  instantly 
sent  him  and  his  brother  Msgo,  to  return  with  all  their  forces  to 
defend  their  country.  Whatever  were  his  feelings  on  leaving  Italy, 
he  hssted  to  obey  the  summons.  Indeed  he  appsArs  to  have  ex. 
pected  it,  for  he  had  ships  prepared  to  receive  hie  troops.  His 
arrival  in  Africa  revived  the  hopes  of  his  countrymen ;  but  ne  knew 
their  weakness,  that  they  had  no  courage  and  fortitude  to  surmount 
grf-at  difl&culties,  or  patiently  endure  severe  privationa  and  distrest. 
When,  therefore,  he  observed  that  exiMting  arcumetances  were  such 
as  were  sufficient  to  di»pf>se  the  Romans  to  peace,  he  sought  an  in* 
tervietr  with  their  general.  They  were  at  tliis  time  stationed  far 
into  the  country,  having  retired  on  the  approach  of  Hannibal,  and 
were  surround«d  with  enemies,  and  could  not  expect  to  procure, 
witliout  great  risk,  necessary  supplies.  The  Romana,  however, 
were  accustomed  to  suffer,  and  hao  recently  learned  that  Cartha- 
ginian faith  waf  deception.  The  senate  had  entered  into  a  treaty 
of  peace  previoujily  to  the  return  of  Hannibal.  On  hit  appearance 
the  people  were  elated,  and,  in  otter  violation  of  their  engagement*, 
aeitfid  all  the  Roman  vessels  tliat  entered  the  bay,  and  insulted  the 
messenger!  sent  to  complain  of  this  outrage.  It  is  not  thereCrjre 
surprising,  that  while  Scipio  courteously  met  Hannibal,  he  insisted 
on  conditions  of  peace  too  mortifying  to  meet  the  views  and  ex. 
pectations  of  the  lofty-minded  Canhsginian.  Tliey  separated,  not 
to  meet  again  till  the  one  or  the  other  was  the  conqueror.  The 
armies  were  encamped  near  Zama,  about  seveoty.five  milee  from 
Carthage.  This  place  gave  name  U>  the  tremendoua  contest,  which 
terminated  the  second  Punic  war,  H.C.  202,  after  a  duration  of 
seventeen  years ;  for  Hannibal  became  convin^d  that  Carthage  was 
no  longer  able  to  contend  with  her  powerful  rival.  On  retreating 
to  the  city,  in  the  meeting  of  senate  he  gave  his  advice  to  accept 
whatever  terms  were  proposed  by  Scipio,  and  tliese  were  exceed* 
fasrlf  humbling;  for  he  demandea  that,  while  Carthage  should  re* 
iiua  in  Afrim  mil  her  former  poai^awoiva,  axid  continue  to  be  go- 
rffroAf  bf  ha  oim  ]»w«,  tbe  tbouli  iea\0i««^  ^^t^  ^^  w  ^^tn^F^tf 
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of  the  Romans  leiaed  in  violation  of  the  late  tnioe— delirer  all  cap- 
tives, deserters,  or  fugitive  slaves — surrender  her  whole  fleet,  except 
ten  gallejrs— deliver  all  tlie  elephants  in  the  stalls,  and  ceatie  from 
training  any  more  of  these  animals^make  no  war  on  any  nation 
without  the  consent  of  the  Romans — indemnifv  Massinidsa  for  all 
his  losses  sustained  in  the  war — pav  Rome  ten  thousand  talentii,  or 
about  two  millions  sterling,  at  tne  rate  of  two  hundred  talents 
•vsry  fifty  yearsr— give  sucn  hostages  as  Scipio  should  select — and 
pay  and  support  the  Roman  forces  in  Africa  till  the  treaty  should 
Se  ratified.  On  the  ratification  ol  the  treaty  being  read  in  the  se- 
nate, many  of  the  members  were  in  tears ;  but  Hannibal  was  ob* 
served  to  smile.  Being  questioned  on  this  insult  of  public  distretts, 
he  said,  "  That  a  smile  of  scorn  for  those  who  felt  not  the  loss  of 
their  country  until  it  afiected  their  private  concerns,  was  an  ex- 
pression of  sorrow  for  Carthage." 


CHAPTER  XXin. 
THB  FOUBXH,  OB  BOMAM  BMPIXBy  OOVTUnm. 

OAXTHAOS  BSDUOBD. 

Scipio,  honoured  for  his  victories  in  Africa  with  the  name  Airi- 
rnnus,  had  reduced  Carthage  to  a  state  of  apparent  subjection  to 
the  dictation  of  Rome, — an  event  which  permitted  the  stream  of 
Roman  ambition  almost  suddenly  to  appear  a  mighty  river,  ready 
to  inundate  the  globe.  The  fifty  Rucceeding  years  beheld  the  Ro- 
mans the  chief  conquering  power  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia. 
Boundless  dominions  opened  to  their  insatiable  ambition.  Little 
existed  in  the  state  of  the  known  world,  at  least  in  their  eyes,  to 
repress  their  desires  and  expectations  of  universal  empire,  except 
the  internal  commotions  of  the  state,  and  especially  of  Rome,  and 
the  unexpected  resuscitation  of  Carthage.  The  last  was  imagined 
incompatible  with  the  stability  of  Roman  greatness,  and  the  first 
utterly  subversive  of  the  Roman  power. 

While  the  Romans  were  seen  everywhere  engaged  in  war,  the 
Carthaginians  traversed  ever*' sea,  pursuing  with  unwearied  activity 
the  varied  objects  of  a  most  lucrative  commerce.  The  attainment 
of  immense  wealth,  and  the  indulgences  of  luxurious  pleasures,  are 
not  adapted  to  reconcile  the  human  mind  to  humiliating  or  insult- 
ing treatment,  especially  from  those  inferior  in  power  as  well  as 
riches.  Could  the  Romans  demand  strict  adherence  to  the  letter 
of  a  treaty,  which  required  the  Carthaginians  to  submit,  without 
retaliation,  to  the  most  unjust  and  dishonourable  proceedings  of 
the  adjacent  poor,  rude,  and  barbarous  states  ?  This  was  pcrnaps 
conceived  impossible  bv  the  chief  men  of  Carthage.  If  so,  they 
had  not  carefully  studied  the  manifest  policy,  or  the  implacable  and 
revengeful  character  of  the  Roman  people.  But  the  rulers  of  Car- 
thage had  no  alternative  when  their  rights  were  intriuged  by 
their  neis^hbours,  but  to  appeal  to  Roman  justice,  and  humbly  iiii> 
plore  liberty  to  defend  themselves.  Can  they  be  C0Tv^v>uvw^»i  \«x 
acting  in  vioJatioa  of  a  treaty,  when,  their  appet^l  lo  \\xa\!\\ie  \<^a 
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contemned  ?  Thit  wm  the  crime  which  the  RomMif  (Hwtended 
■officient  to  Justify  them  in  eommenciiMr  the  third  Punic  war.  Mid 
in  utterly  daitroyinf;  the  metropolis  of  their  rivaL  Never  have  a 
Kreat  people  displayed  more  flagrant  injustice,  or  practised  more 
barbaroos  cruelty. 

On  the  restoration  of  pe«ee  to  Carthage,  Hannibal  tealooily  em- 
ployed his  great  and  varied  talente  to  advance  the  intereste  and 
restore  the  glory  of  his  country.  His  citizens  soon  acknowledged 
him  to  be  not  less  skilful  in  politics  than  accomplished  in  the  art 
of  war.  He  was  exalted  to  the  principal  place  in  the  steto,  and  dis- 
tinfcuishcd  himself  as  the  able  corrector  of  abases,  and  the  patron 
of  »v9rr  measure  calculated  to  pronoote  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  comfort  of  the  community.  But  he  had  to  contend 
against  a  powerful  party,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  his  family,  who 
envied  his  greatness,  and  suffered  from  the  reformationi  which  he 
eflected,  for  thev  could  no  longer  enrich  themselvea  at  the  exp<>nse 
of  tlie  stete.  The  Romans  observed,  with  not  more  agreeable  feel- 
'iofCf  his  power,  and  ascribed  to  him  the  correspondence  of  Carthage 
with  Antlochus  the  Oreat,  which  they  had  detected  about  ft  y^ar 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war.  to  ascertain  the  real  designs 
of  Carthage,  messeiifcers  were  sent  under  the  pretence  of  settling 
some  differences  between  that  state  and  Massiniiiea.  These  mee- 
smigers  were  authorised  to  demand,  if  they  deemed  it  expwiient, 
that  Hannibal  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Romans,  who  aceu«*d 
him  of  having  formed  ft  conspiracy  against  the  peace  of  br>th  re- 
publics.  This  great  man  was  fully  aware  of  the  views  and  inten* 
tionsof  the  Romans,  and  of  the  inability  of  his  friends  to  prevent 
his  rivaU  in  the  senate  from  betrftyiog  him  into  their  power.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  flee  from  the  storm.  On  the  day  that  the 
Roman  ambassadors  arrived,  he  discharged,  with  no  appearance  of 
embarraiiement,  all  the  functions  of  his  high  office ;  but  in  the  night 
he  embarked,  and  sailed  for  Asift-Minor,  where  he  hoped  to  re> 
toliate  on  his  powerful  enemies. 

The  deceit,  injustice,  and  malignant  designs  of  the  Romans  were 
soon  diticovrir<fd  by  the  totel  disrejfrard  which  their  ambassadors  dis* 
covered  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Carthage,  which  they  pre< 
tended  to  have  been  sent  to  establish  and  secure.  Maesinissa  had 
»eh"d  the  richest  province  of  the  Carthaginian  state.  He  had  no 
claim  on  it,  except  that  it  had  been  violentlifr  wrested  by  his  father 
from  Carthage,  who  seems  to  liave  assigned  it  to  Syphax,  bv  whom 
it  had  been  rt^tored  to  Carthage.  His  conduct  was  allowed  by  the 
Romans  tobu  unjust,  but  they  secretly  approved  of  it ;  and  listened 
with  indifference  to  the  complaints  and  r(;pr«Nientetions  of  the  Car* 
thaKinians,  Such  treatment  was  infilerable  to  the  most  wealthy 
people  on  the  lace  of  the  earth.  Nevertheless,  they  endured  it  lur 
one  ireii«*ration  ;  but,  at  latt,  unhappily  they  attempted  to  arauire 
by  their  arms  what  their  frequent  applications  to  Rome  eonld  not 
procure.  They  led  an  army  against  Massinissft,  who  in  his  nine- 
tieth  year,  placed  himself  at  the  head  ol  his  troops,  and  obtained 
a  signal  victory.  This  was  the  osteiiMibte  cause  of  tlie  third  Funic 
wsff  which  commenced  about  B  C.  149.  and  fully  exhibited  **  the 
freat  iron  ttielh  o(  the"  name\ea  beast, destined  to  d<'vour,  "  break 
In  uiec«M,  »nd  stemp  the  rtsidue  oC'  tt»  \i^taal>\oa«t  wild  beaau, 
trJUcb  pny0d  ovn  iU  tbt  tMth. 
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Had  Maniiii8M  been  defeated,  doabtlese,  Rome  would  have 
hastened  to  asaiiit  him,  altbou(rh  it  ia  probable,  that  they  were 
pleased  to  see  botii  parties  prosecate  plana  which  destroyed  their 
respective  energies  and  diminished  their  powers  of  defence  or  resiMt- 
ance.  It  was  the  policy  of  Rome  not  to  permit  the  rise  of  nny 
powerful  kingdom,  in  anr  country  which  they  looked  on  as  their 
own.  And,  however  loudly  they  proclaimed  that  sacred  respect  l<^r 
the  rights  of  nationa  directed  their  counsels  and  regulated  tluir 
measures,  certain  it  is,  that  in  their  delibentions  on  their  difler- 
ences  with  other  kingdoms,  the  object  which  tlipy  sought  to 
determine  was,  almost  universally,  not  the  right,  but  the  expMiienoy 
of  declaring  war  against  them.  Thia  waa  especially  the  case  when 
the  senate  assembled  to  decide  what  was  to  be  done  in  relation  to 
the  Carthaginians  in  consequence  of  what  they  called  the  darin<; 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  No  senators  questioned  the  right 
of  the  Romans  instantly  to  proclaim  war  against  that  presumptu- 
ous and  haughty  people ;  but  all  agreed  that,  previously  to  coming 
to  a  decision,  deputies  ought  to  be  sent  to  Africa  to  procure  inlur- 
mation  by  which  they  might  be  able  to  form  a  sound  judgment  on 
the  subject.  The  report  of  these  deputies,  on  their  return  to  Rome, 
beine  laid  before  the  senate,  an  important  discussion  ensued.  One 
of  tna  most  enlightened  senators,  Scipio  NiMica,  strongly  in- 
sisted  that  it  was  the  interest  of  Rome  to  maintain  peace  with 
Carthage,  and  nut  to  aeek  its  ruin.  That  state,  he  said,  had 
no  forces  sufficient  to  alarm  the  Romans ;  and  even  were 
they  greater  than  they  were  known  to  be,  they  were  **  no  more 
than  were  required  to  call  forth  into  action  or  keep  alive  the 
virtues  of  a  people  who,  for  want  of  proper  exertion,  were  already 
begun  to  decline  in  strength,  vigilance,  discipline,  and  valour/' 
Cato,  who  had,  as  one  of  the  deputies,  visited  Carthage,  declared 
that  he  was  astonished  at  the  greatness,  wealth,  and  populousnesa 
of  that  republic,  and  not  less  at  the  amazing  fertility  of  its  terri- 
tories ;  and,  presenting  a  {larcel  of  figs,  he  exclaimed,  **  These  arc 
the  produce  of  a  land  that  is  but  three  days  sail  from  Rome.  Jud/re 
what  Italy  may  have  to  fear  from  a  country  whose  produce  is  so 
much  superior  to  its  own  !  That  country  is  now  in  arms ;  the 
sword  is  drawn  against  Massinissa ;  but,  when  thrust  in  his  nide, 
will  penetrate  to  you.  Your  boasted  victories  have  not  subdued 
the  Carthaginians,  butpven  them  experience,  taught  them  cautiun, 
and  instructed  them  how  to  disguise,  under  the  semblance  of  Kar, 
a  war  which  you  will  find  marshalled  against  you  in  their  docks 
and  in  their  arsenals."  He  concluded  his  ardent  address  with  the 
memorable  and  often  repeated  sentence:  Delenda  est  Carthago, 
**  Carthage  murtt  be  destroyed."  The  opinion,  sotnewhat  modified, 
of  the  stern  patriot,  the  unchanging  enemy  of  eloquent  literature, 
refined  society,  luxury, and  intemperance,  prevailed;  for  itaccorded 
with  the  ambitious,  proud,  and  vengeful  spirit  of  the  great  majority 
of  his  hearers.  And  thus  he  hastened,  as  we  shall  see,  and  aA 
Scipio  Nisica  foresaw  and  predicted,  that  very  state  of  society  of 
which  he  abhorred  the  very  idea,  laboured  to  withstand,  and  would 
have  sacrificed  his  life  to  avert  I'he  senate,  assuining  an  appear- 
ance of  much  moderation,  resolved  to  destroy  the  city  of  C«Ltv}k^\^«^ 
but  not  till  they  had  removed  its  inhabitants  to  &  nvvi  CAl^^Vc^  \^« 
Ifui/t  tea  mJJea  from  the  sea.    It  was  agreed  t])[ial  i)b^  \««sA^'Cvq;^ 
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should  he  kept  *  eeeret  notil  effeetoal  meMU  were  prepftrad  for  iti 
•secotion. 

That  the  wretched  people,  whoee  deetruetion  they  had  decreed, 
miffht  not,  if  poesible,  penetrate  their  dark  coanaele,  without  any 
declaration  of  war,  they  instructed  the  consuls  to  convey  their  forces 
to  Sicily.  And,  to  attain  the  same  fatal  ot^ect,  these  leaders  pro* 
oeeded  to  act  ifHth  eonsummftte  duplidty.  But  the  Mrriral  oi  the 
troops  in  Sicily,  considering  its  position  m  relation  to  Africa,  clearly 
indicated  that  the  Romans  had  no  i^ood  intentions  respecting  Car> 
thage.  The  Carthaginians  were  haughty  and  cruel  in  prosperity ; 
their  very  religion  cherished  the  malignant  passions ;  and  they  were 
not  accustomed  to  compassionate  the  weaVc  or  to  regard  the  cries 
of  the  wretched.  And  we  nnay  therefore  conclude,  that  they 
were  not  only  destitute  of  benevolence,  but  also  of  respect  for  the 
approbation  or  censure  of  numkind.  Can  it  then  be  surnrising  that 
in  adversity  they  were  pusillanimous  or  reckless.  Few  among 
them  appear  to  have  valued  patriotism  or  national  honour. 
The  inhaoitants  were  not  united  by  any  one  great  object  of  com* 
mon  interest.  Hence,  the  people  of  Utica  no  sooner  heard  that  the 
Roman  army  had  passed  to  Siciljr  than  they  sent  a  deputation  to 
invite  the  consuls  to  take  posies«ion  of  their  harbour  ana  city.  The 
senate  and  popular  assembly  of  Carthage  were  now  dirtraeted  by 
opposite  counsels ;  none  had  courage  or  fortitude  to  suggest  the  pro- 
pnety  of  sacrificing  every  consideration  to  maintain  the  honour  of 
their  country.  To  propitiate  the  Romans  they  banished  Hasdrubal 
bfcause  he  was  the  ciiief  advocate  of  the  war  with  Massinisw. 
Twenty  thousand  soldiers  are  sakl  to  have  withdrawn  with  him 
from  tfie  city.  Ambassadors  were  eent  to  Rome,  empowered  to  ex* 
press  regret  (or  offensive  measures  of  their  senate  and  people,  and 
to  implore  forgiveness.  Before  listening  to  any  proposition  from 
Carthage,  the  Romans  demanded  for  a  pledge  of  her  fi  lelity  and 
desire  of  peace,  three  hundred  children  of  the  chief  families.  Com* 
pliance  with  this  barbarous  request  brought  no  hope  to  the  Cartha* 
ginians,  for  the  Roman  fleet  speedily  entered  Utica,  and  the  com* 
manders  of  the  army  answered  the  deputies  who  arrived  there  from 
Cartilage,  that  they  could  only  grant  that  state  protection,  on  con* 
ditiori  of  the  docks  being  destroyed  and  the  arsenals  emptied.  Kven 
this  demand  was  not  resisted  by  the  mean*mindt)d  rulers  and  das* 
tardly  race  of  Carthage.  Trusting  to  the  word  and  honour  of  the 
Romans,  whose  imitation  of  their  own  disregard  for  truth  and  hon- 
our had  already  repeatedly  ensnared  and  degraded  them,  they 
Nurrendered  all  the  articles  employed  in  war ;  among  which  were 
two  thousand  suitsof  armour,  alike  number  of  catapult*,  or  engines 
f<ir  throwing  misriiles,  an  immens<!  store  of  arrows,  darts,  and  other 
warlike  missiles.  The  Romans  no  longer  Judged  it  necessary  to 
dissimulate ;  their  victims  appeared  resolutely  helpless.  Thny  were 
insultinglv  exhorted  to  bear  with  equanimitv  inevitable  evils,  and 
instantl;jr  ie;ive  their  city,  and  retire  and  build  a  new  one,  in  any 
spot  which  they  choose,  ten  miles  from  the  sea.  The  deputies  uf 
(arthafce  were  overwhelmed  ;  and  having  in  vain  prostrated  them* 
0f/rfiM  tfefofc  the  Roman  oflicers,  and  appealed  to  their  ple<lged  faith 
find  Romnn  reputation  fur  generosUy^nonour^and  humanity,  they 
iJnMiod  their  miiminn,  in  the  langum«  ol  Awv'^^T.'^^V^v^WiiUen,^ 
iJbe/  Mid,  "  to  onUin  dofttb,  ubich  vitY«:»««»ti\*^\«lVw\u^\«. 
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■uftded  onr  fellow-citicen*  to  reirign  thenueWn  into  the  hands  or  the 
Romans.  Bat  if  you  mean  to  hare  jour  commands  obeyed,  jou 
must  be  ready  to  enforce  them  ;  and  dv  this  mean*  you  mny  hhvo 
an  unfortunate  people  from  expoaing  tnemse)veii,by  any  act  of  dea- 
pMr,  to  worae  aufierinea  than  tncy  have  yet  endured." 
The  report  of  the  deputiea  waa  followed  by  unireraal  frrief,  an- 

Sniah,  aoa  ra|;e.  The  dtiiens  boiat  into  the  senate,  and  put  to 
eath  erery  member,  who  had,  with  even  their  own  consent,  nub- 
mitted  to  the  degrading  impoaitiona  of  the  Romana.  Anarchy  nnd 
tumult  reigned ;  a  fsw  only  were  capable  of  aelf*oontrol  and  reilHc- 
tion.  These  had  the  precaution  to  shut  the  gates,  to  stretch  the 
chain  which  protected  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  to  make  a 
coUeetion  of  stones  on  the  battlements,  thcan  being  the  only  weapons 
they  had  left  to  repel  the  first  attacks  of  the  Romana.  The  remnant 
of  the  aeoate  too,  without  reflecting  on  the  desperate  state  of  their 
aflairs,  molded  on  war.  Despair  and  freniy  aueeeeded  in  every 
breast  to  dejection  and  meannesn.  Assemblies  were  called  to  re* 
verse  the  sentence  of  banishment  lately  pronounced  against  HaBdru- 
bal,  and  againatthe  troops  under  hia  command.  Thcae  ezilea  were 
entraated  to  hasten  their  return  for  the  defence  of  a  city  bereft  of 
arms,  ^ipa,  military  and  naval  stores.  The  people,  in  the  nn'an 
time,  with  an  ardour,  which  reason  and  the  hopes  of  success  during 
the  proeperity  of  the  republic  could  not  have  inspired,  endeavoured 
to  replace  the  anna  and  the  stores  which  they  had  so  shamelully 
surrendered.  They  demolished  their  houses  to  supply  the  docks 
with  timber.  They  opened  the  temples  and  other  public  builHings, 
to  accommodate  the  workmen  ;  and,  without  distinction  of  sex, 
condition,  or  age,  became  labourers  in  the  public  works,  collected 
materials,  furnished  provisions,  or  bore  a  part  in  any  labour  that 
was  thought  necessary  to  put  the  city  in  a  state  of  defencR.  They 
supplied  the  founders  and  the  armourers  with  the  brafw  and  iron 
of  tlieir  domestic  utensils  ;  or,  where  these  metals  were  dHlirieiit, 
brought  what  they  could  furnish  of  silver  and  gold.  They  joiiuMl 
their  hair  with  the  other  materials  which  were  used  in  the  roperieH, 
to  be  spun  into  corda^  for  the  shipping,  and  into  braces  for  their 
engines  of  war.  The  Roman  consuls,  apprised  of  what  was  in  agi- 
tation, w^illing  to  await  the  return  of  reason,  and  to  let  these  first 
ebullitions  of  frensy  subside,  for  some  days  made  no  attempts  on  tl)>f 
city.  But,  hearing  of  the  approach  of  Hasdrubal,  they  thoucht  it 
neceasary  to  endeavour,  before  his  arrival,  to  poiwess  themselves  of 
the  gates.  Having  in  vain  attempted  to  scale  the  walls,  they  wer» 
obliged  to  undergo  the  laboura  of  a  regular  siege ;  and,  though  they 
made  a  breach,  were  repulsed  inatteinpting  to  force  the  city  by  storm. 
Hasdrubal  nobly  sustained  the  cause  of  his  country  several  years. 
During  two  of  these,  the  Romans,  by  their  utmost  efforts,  ap- 
proached not  one  step  nearer  their  object;  and  the  Carthaginians, 
alihoutfh  apparently  robbed  of  all  their  resoun-es,  by  having;  merely 
displayed  a  proper  "  spirit,  were  reinstated  in  their  rank  among 
the  nations,  and  had  negotiations  with  the  neighbouring  powers  of 
Mauritania  and  Numidia,  whose  aid  they  solicited  with  alarming 
reflections  on  the  boundless  ambition,  and  invidious  policy  ol  the 
Romana.  They  even  conveved  assurances  of  support  to  the 
Achieans,  to  the  pretended  Philip,  an  impostor,  who^  «bo>aL\.\.\\\A 
time,  laid  daizn  to  the  throne  of  Alacedonia  \  tt&di  Oiie^  ^uconm^j^^^ 
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with  ho(HM  of  aiMi^tance  the  robjeett  of  that  Unirdom,  who  werv  al 
this  time  in  axmu  to  recorer  the  independence  of  their  monurehj. 

The  Roman  pinipln  were  never  much  depremed  bv  dieeppomt* 
roenta.  PcrauadiHJ  that  they  had  hitherto  foiled  at  Carthafre  from 
the  raeceaeive  euni'nandera  appointed  over  the  troop*  having  proved 
theroeelvee  unqualified  for  the  eerviee.  thej  sent  thither  Bcipk>,  by 
birth  the  turn  of  A^miliue  PaoUus,  and  by  adoption  the  irraodeon  tA 
Siripio  Africanu*.  He  was  ten  yean  under  the  lef^al  afee  frjr  a 
general.  liut  havinfi;  ehowed  l>j  hia  deeds  that  he  waa  eminently 
eudf>t«-ed  with  the  qualities  requisite  for  the  oflkce,  the  forms  of  law 
wnre  di<ip«*niM'd  with,  as  they  had  been  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated 
man  to  whom  he  owed  his  name ;  and  in  two  years  ho  jastifi«>d  the 
jndirmcnt  of  his  fellow  dtisens.  After  sarmoonting  vrery  difficulty 
h«  obuinfHl  an  entrance  into  the  city.  **  The  inhabitants,  during 
six  dsys,  dinputed  every  house  and  every  passage,  and  successively 
set  tire  to  the  buildings  whenever  they  were  obliged  to  abandon 
them.  AbovH  fifty  thousand  persons  of  different  neses,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  citadel,  at  last  accepted  of  quarter,  and  were  led 
captive  from  th"nce  in  two  separate  divisions,  one  of  twenty-five- 
thousand  women,  and  another  of  thirty  thousand  men.  Nine  hun- 
dr^d  dewrtem,  who  had  left  the  Roman  army  dorinf  the  siege, 
having  bo«n  r«>fused  the  quarter  which  was  granted  to  the  others, 
took  pout  in  a  temple  which  stood  on  an  eminence,  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  die  with  swords  in  their  hands,  and  with  the  greatest  effusion 
of  blood  to  their  enemies.  To  these  Hasdmbal,  followed  by  his  wife 
and  his  children.  Joined  himself;  but  not  having  the  courage  to 
pemist  in  the  name  purpose  with  these  deserten,  be  left  the  temple, 
and  accepted  of  quarter."  His  miunsanimous  wife  diadalned  to  ac- 
company him.  preferring  to  pensh  with  her  country.  Richly 
dressed,  as  if  the  day  of  her  death  was  a  day  of  triumph,  she  pre- 
sented heriielf  to  view,  and  within  the  hearing  of  the  Roman 
general  and  hn  husband,  exclaimed,  "Base  coward,  the  mean 
things  which  thou  hast  done  to  save  thy  lib  shall  not  avail  thee ; 
thou  shalt  die  in  this  instant,  at  least  in  thy  two  children."  Then 
stabbing  them  with  a  dagger,  while  they  struggled  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  she  threw  them  from  the  summit  of  the  temple,  and  leaped 
after  them  into  the  flam(«  of  the  fire  kindled  by  the  deserters,  who 
choose  also  thus  to  die  rather  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  their 
indignant  and  sanguinary  countrymen.  The  city  continued  burning 
sevftiittfen  days,  and  was  wholly  given  up  for  a  prey  to  the  con- 
quering army,  the  general  reserving  nothing  for  himself  or  theslate, 
fxcf  pt  the  precious  ineial  statues  or  other  most  valuable  omamrnts 
that  escaped  the  conflagration.  The  aimpie  report  of  Sdpio  to  the 
senate  was,  **  Carthage  is  taken.  The  army  waits  your  further 
iirdem ;"  and  Uiis  was  sufHeient  to  diffuse  ecstatic  Joy  over  Rome. 

The  territr>riesof  Carthage  were  declared  a  Konian  province ;  and 

from  this  time  the  Romans  threw  off  their  flimsy  disguise,  and  al- 

inoMt  everywhere  acted  the  part  of  ancient  conquerors,  and  made 

the  nations  feel  that  they  were  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth.    In  this 

sniiifl  year,  K.C.  145,  the  spienrlid  city  of  Corinth  perished,  and 

ehoiit  the  imiiic  time  the  Ictthlf  rny«  of  Greeian  liberty  almf>st  van- 

t'-fif//.     **  The  (orfifications  of  'I'hpbeti,  and  of  mmtm  f>ther  towns 

oiiiJft'ctrd  to  till*  /{ofiians,  were  at  \\\e  i»x\\ri  lime  denioliiihe<l ;  and 

i/w  MrrMogi'UoeuU  io  be  made  in  t)be  couulr}  ul  V&xtMa^«i««om> 
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mitted  to  deputies  fro:n  the  Roman  seimte.  By  tlieir  order,  (lie 
Achsan  league  was  dissolved,  and  all  itt»  convitntioiM  uimullfd. 
The  states  vmich  had  composed  it  were  deprived  oi'  their  sovereign- 
ty, subjected  to  pay  a  tribute,  and  placed  under  (he  i^overnmeiit  of 
A  person  annually  sent  from  Rome  with  the  title  ot  the  Praetor  u( 
Acbaia." 


CHAPTES  XXIY. 
THB  FOUBTH,  OB  ROMAN  EMPIRE,  OONnifUED. 

TBS  riltST  oaRAT  INTRRNAL  CONFLICTS.— TIBBAICS  «aACCHVa,   MAHIfa,    AND 

•TJLI.A. 

Man's  greatest  opponent  to  his  attainment  of  moral  exceHt>uce  is 
found  in  his  own  heart.  An  analogous  observation  seem m  applicable 
to  the  Roman  people.  Rome  herself  was  the  last  and  migfhtiest 
power  which  she  had  to  overcome  in  her  ascent  to  the  throne  of 
universal  empire.  While  the  nations  first  in  commerce  and  wealth, 
or  in  wisdom  and  mihtary  science,  learoinii^,  and  civilisation,  were 
either  crushed  by  her  iron  soepkre,  or  prostrated  before  her  majesty, 
and  reluctantly  submissive  lo  her  mandates,  she  struggrled  long  to 
sustain  her  life  amidst  the  strifes,  contentions,  disorders,  warn, 
proscriptions,  and  murders  of  her  own  citiiens. 

On  toe  fall  of  Carthage,  Rome  doubtless  regarded  herself  mistrens 
of  Europe  and  Africa;  and  she  had  before  this  time  raised  h(>r 
throne  in  Asia.  While  the  Romans  thus  triumphed  every  where, 
and  extended  their  dominions  almost  equal  to  their  ambition,  and 
most  probably  far  beyond  their  most  sanguine  expectations,  the 
fiery  process  was  kindling  which  consumed  the  liberty  of  every  sub* 
ject  of  the  empire,  and  exhibited  to  mankind  the  fourth  beast,  in 
all  the  terrilic  features  in  which  he  was  portrayed  by  the  prophetic 
Spirit. 

The  victorious  race  of  the  Romans  were  satisfied  with  a  shadow  of 
the  patriotism,  moderation,  patience,  faith,  generosity,  and  justice, 
which  were  the  boast  and  glory  of  their  ancestors ;  and  their  de- 
scendants were  soon  characterised  and  degraded  by  sel fishnets, 
Eride,  intemperance,  treachery,  avarice,  injustice,  cruelty,  and 
lood.  In  past  times,  the  idea  of  honour  wai*  recalled  by  the  titlu 
citizen ;  and  the  offices  of  the  state  were  open  to  the  ambition  uf 
all  classes  of  citisens.  The  patrician  assumed  no  superiority  over 
the  plebeian,  except  to  show  himself  wilUng  to  sacrihce  his  all  lor 
the  safety  and  exaltation  of  the  community.  Those  raised  to  the 
first  offices  cheerfully  retired  at  the  time  fixed  by  law  to  perform 
the  meanest  offices,  and  to  associate  with  the  lowest  classes,  in  their 
toils,  enjoyments,  and  amusements.  The  consul  and  chief  general 
of  the  one  year  served  in  the  next  as  tribune,  an  inferior  office,  and 
even  as  a  private  soldier.  The  supreme  magistrate  withdrew  from 
office  to  direct  the  plough,  and  to  place  himself  at  the  h<;ad  of  the 
table  with  his  children,  freemen,  and  slaves.  All  ranka  c\^\«vV<{ 
submitted  to  eat  the  foodf  and  wear  the  u\olViea>  «xi^  *iwxtiv«\\  ^«vt 
hotues,  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  t'^e  ceuwT,  nsV^ov  ^v^ 


had  cftIU>d  to  control  them.  Th«  eomUiom,  or  pablie  tmnmhif, 
cheerfully  left  th«*  s  Date  the  chief  direction  and  goremnsent  of  tM 
irreatett  aflain  of  the  atate :  and  the  latti-r  aaieniblj,  eonaiatinff  of 
patriciann  and  ennobled  plebelana,  committed  to  the  farmer  the 
power  to  jud|^  all  who  were  accuaed  of  anj  crime,  mod  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  any  plan,  which  they  deemed  diaadvantafcaoiu  to 
the  atate. 

Thii  Atate  of  republican  nmplidty,  and  political  rirtne,  waa  on- 
dermined  by  the  ({rowing  mi^eaty  and  wealth  of  the  dtisena  who 
held  office,  and  by  the  aufcmentation  in  number  and  poverty  of  the 
other  rlaiutffa.  Between  th^«e  natorallr  aroM,  and  were  cherished 
alienation  of  affection,  auspicioni,  ana  eaper  puraoit  of  cooflictinir 
int<-r«Mt«.  From  the  vaat  accumulation  of  wealth  which  poured  into 
Italy  from  every  quarter  of  the  worid,  the  citixena  looked  on  all 
other  crmrttrtM  an  their  own  property,  and  declin<>dto  tas  themaelvea. 
This  left  the  otiiceni  of  atate  acarcely  any  other  alternative  than 
to  pura*ie  the  courae  of  oonqneat,  and  imp<Me  oppreaaive  tribute  on 
the  conquered.  Innumerable  opportunitiea  were  thua  preaented  for 
the  princi|ml  Hervantii  of  the  atate  to  acquire  imme  and  richea; 
but  iiavmi;  permitted  themaelvea  to  tante  tliu  aweeta  of  wealth,  eaae, 
au'l  pleaaure,  they  fteiierally  sought  ofl&c'e  to  gratifv  their  avarice 
rather  than  advanc:  the  honour  of  the  atate.  And  na  thoae  who 
attained  diatinctton  and  wealth  became  numeroua,  they  withdrew 
from  the  multitude,  or  merely  employed  them  to  procure  for  them* 
aclve4  thehiirheat  Amnititm  of  the  atate.  Hence  ihev  b«^»me  olr|ecta  of 
envy  to  the  mwr  rlaaa,  wlio,  thoof^  they  aold  tneir  aervice*  to  the 
hif;hf«t  bidder,  yet  preferred  to  unite  in  afiy  acheme  which  pro- 
miaed  to  aupp^irt  them  in  idleneaa  or  pleasure,  and  retain  the 
p<iwer  and  mortify  the  pride  and  vanity  of  tlie  rich.  By  conae- 
quence,  while  the  patriciana  and  noblea  could  not  but  dread  the 
|K)W'er  invented  hy  the  atate  in  the  comitia,  and  deviae  meaaurea  to 
weaken  it,  tUiMf.  of  them  who  were  checked  by  th<'ir  aaaociate*  in 
their  ambition,  Houffht  the  aupportof  the  people  by  flatterin|(  them 
thai  to  their  aatemhly,  and  nut  to  the  aenate,  properly  belonged 
the  WiVereijrnfy  of  fli"  litate. 

The  lirnt  irreat  mnnifeNthtioii  of  the  alienation  of  tlie  plebeiana 
from  the  iiobte«.  wai  fH'i:a.%'u»if(\  hy  an  act  of  flafrrant  injuatiea 
of  the  Menaie,  which  «va«  r«'iient<'d  by  one  of  the  moat  virtuous 
of  their  number.  The  Hoinann,  havinir  deatroyed  Carthage, 
not  only  cluirned  all  that  part  of  Sfiain  which  had  aubmitted  to 
that  Mtaie,  hut  determined  to  poii<(eH<«  the  whole  ol  that  country.  In 
this  acheme,  they  were  opfMMed  bv  V^riathnu,  whoae  valour  has 
been  celebrated  by  hia  encmiea.  'I'liouirh  ultimately  vanqniihed. 
yet  he  lontc  reaiiteid  the  Koman  power,  and  at  one  time  compelled 
the  commander  of  their  army  to  aubmit  to  reaign  erery  jMirt  of 
Hpain  to  liirn,  czce|)t  what  the  Romans  had  previonaly  conquered. 
T  hirt  peace  the  nohle  Viriathua  granted,  when  he  could  have  either 

£ut  to  dvath  or  reduced  to  alavery,  the  Roman  general,  the  conaol 
srvilianua.  and  hia  whole  army.    The  treaty  waa  ratified  by  the 
Roman  government ;  but  in  a  abort  time  violated,  without  the  leaat 
pmyoeaiioa.     The  Spaniard  once  more  defeated  them,  and  granted 
uem  Mfi  honourable  peace,    but  i\\«t  %ni%\A  refuaed  to  conttrm  the 
int^ty,  Md  under  preteiiaion  of  aacteA  tc*v«MiV  Uw  Vvotvovw  ^^  Watiea, 
mhred  the  can«u(Maiiciaui,  w\io  bwi  acw^^  vv,  a«i^  iax\»a^lk. 
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Mil,  to  retnrn  naked  and  in  chains  toSpain,  and  deliver  themselvoi 
ap  to  their  victor.  He  noblj  disdained  to  punlili  the  innocent ;  and 
one  of  the  disgraced  officers  resolved  to  be  avenged  on  his  own  clasii, 
who  had  expmed  the  Roman  name  to  the  execration  of  mankind. 
Tiberias  Gracchns  had  served  qaastor,  under  Mancinus,  and  was 
condemned  with  him ;  but  he  appealed  from  the  judgment  of  the 
senate  to  the  oomitia,  and  was  saved  from  the  dts^ace  and  danger 
to  which  the  sentence  exposed  him.  From  this  time  he  embraced 
with  ardour  the  cause  of  the  people.  Thong;h  bj  descent  he  was 
one  of  them,  yet  his  father  had  raised  his  family  to  the  highest  dip- 
nity,  and  they  were  allied  bv  marriage  to  the  principal  persons  m 
the  state.  His  mother,  who  was  admired  and  praised  for  tyerj 
Roman  virtue,  belonged  to  the  fiunily  of  the  first  Scipio  Africanus, 
and  his  sister  was  the  wife  of  the  second  Scipio  Africanus. 

If  the  people  had  cause  to  complain  bitterlv  of  the  haughty  pride 
of  the  rich,  and  the  oppressive  conduct  of  the  powerful,  they  ap* 
peared  to  possess  sufficient  means,  if  wisely  employed,  to  ameliorate 
their  condition  ;  for  their  number,  and  the  extraorainarv,  almost  in- 
eontroUable  influence  of  their  tribunes,  could  compel  the  senate  to 
comply  with  whatever  they  might  demand.  The  number  of  enrolled 
dtiaens  in  Rome  or  other  parts  of  Italy,  had  rapidly  risen  from 
three,  to  more  than  four  hundred  thousand.  The  great  majority  of 
these,  especially  in  the  metropolis,  were  idle,  extremely  poor,  ig- 
norant,  superiititious,  and  profligate.  The  buildings  covered  a  cir- 
cuit of  fourteen  miles ;  and  laws  were  required  to  restrain  individuals 
from  encroaching  on  streets,  squares,  and  other  spots  reserved  for 
the  convenience  of  the  public.  The  population  was  disproportion- 
ately increased,  and  deteriorated  by  a  variety  of  causes.  The  more 
active  the  nobles  were  in  procuring  property,  as  well  as  power,  they 
felt  the  necesaity  of  conciliating  the  good  will  of  the  people.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  custom,  which  became  common  furthegovLTumeut, 
to  collect  and  distribute  large  quantities  of  provision  to  tlie  poorer 
class.  And  all  who  sought  popularity  expended  immense  wealth 
in  religious  processions,  or  attractive  shows.  I'he  votes  of  the  citi- 
cens  were  now  of  much  value,  and  were  purchased  by  those  who 
desired  offices,  which  their  merit  could  not  procure,  but  which 
secured  them  wealth  by  the  rewards  attached  to  these  offices,  espe- 
cially the  principal  ones  in  the  distant  provinces.  All  these  things 
induced  the  most  worthless  of  the  Roman  citizens  beloneing  to 
the  country  to  reside  in  the  capital.  Now  these,  and  indeed  all 
the  poor  citieens  considered  all  the  conqueste,  and  honours,  and 
riches  of  the  state,  as  theirs  by  right,  in  common,  at  least, 
with  the  patricians;  for  were  they  not  chiefly  procured  by  the  toil, 
and  valour,  and  blood  of  the  people?  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
that  the  comitia  enthusiastically  received  and  approved  the  motion 
of  their  favourite  tribune  Gracchus,  to  allot  to  every  family  a  portion 
of  land,  and  prohibit  any  one  from  possessing  more  than  a  certain 
definite  quantity. 

About  two  centuries  and  a  half  before  Tiberius  Gracchus,  the  Li- 
cinian  law,  so  named  from  its  author  Licinius,  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  republic.  It  restricted  every  citizen  to  five  hundred  iugara» 
or  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  one  hundred  large, 
and  five  hundred  small  cattle.  The  reformer  deavtcdi  «X.  tml  owV] 
the  jwioiutioa  oftbiaUw  in  a  modified  form,  aAs^'^^A^  w^xix'^'ViV'^X 
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to  the  ftf«ridoas  diapotitUmi,  laxurtoat  hiMti,  ftod  ottMtetioat 
mauners  of  the  age.  His  fchauM  provoked  the  indtfostioo  of  all 
who  poMKMted,  expected,  or  aspired  to  the  distioctkHi  asualljr  ac- 
cumpanyinc  rank,  property,  or  wealth.  The  DoMee  oombiDed  to 
counteract  hU  inflaenee ;  and,  bj  prerailUig  on  Ua  mont  iotifDate 
friend,  the  tribune  M.  Octariut,  to  deeert  nim,  aod  eserciae  the 
right  of  hie  office,  thus  enabled  him  to  prevent  the  oboosiooe  law 
from  being  read  in  the  pabUc  aeeembly.  That  noexpeetedly  de- 
feated, having  entire  conndenoe  in  his  own  strenrth,  Graedioe  da* 
termined  to  revive,  in  all  its  vigour,  the  Lldnian  law,  withont  the 
leaetreepect  to  the  viewe,panione,orintoreifta  of  hia order.  In  perMNi- 
al  app(>arauce,aniiable  manuen,correct  deportment,  no  Roman  had 
stronger  claimi  on  the  esteem  of  hia  follow  citiaena ;  and  no  one 
equalled  him  in  popular  eloquence.  He  waa  ably  eapported  br 
Appiue  Claudiua,  the  chief  priest,  whose  daoghter  he  haa  married, 
and  by  the  only  consul  in  Rome,  Mutius  Scwola.  Thos  armed,  alter 
repeated  attempts  to  recover  the  aaustaneaofOctavias,h«  pemad* 
ed  the  comitia  to  degrade  him  from  his  office.  This  being  effseted, 
the  law  passed  ;  and  he,  his  brother  Cains,  and  his  father-in>law, 
i^ppius,  were  appointed  commis^ners  to  ezeeoto  it  They  ad* 
vanced  slowly  iu  their  work,  for  they  were  obstrocted  in  9rtrj  step 
by  the  senators,  who  impatientlv  waited  a  fit  opportonity  to  can- 
cel the  law.  Tneir  wrath  was  inflamed  into  fn^  and  vengeance 
by  other  reforms  which  Ghvcchoa  introduced  or  propoeed,  and  es- 
pecially by  his  resolution  being  carritd,  that  the  treasury  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus,  granted  Dy  the  will  of  its  laat  sovereign  to 
the  Koman  people,  should  be  distributed  to  the  poor. 

To  preserve  himself  from  the  machinations  of  his  strong  aod  nu- 
merous enemies,  whom  he  knew  to  be  resolved  on  his  destruction, 
he  employed  every  possible  means  to  secure  his  re-elactioo  to  tlie 
office  of  tribune  for  another  year.  The  life  of  a  tribune  waa  held 
sacred,  and,  whoever  waa  guilty  of  taking  it,  provoked  the  indig' 
nation  and  revenge  of  the  entire  community.  The  house  of  Tiberius 
was  guarded  by  nis  friends  night  and  dlay ;  and  four  thousand 
protected  him  to  and  from  the  public  assembly.  The  day  of  the 
election  of  tribune  passed  over  without  anv  decision  regarding 
him.  On  the  next  morning,  the  eenate  met  to  devise  maasures  to 
secure  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  republic.  On  receiving  a  report, 
doubtless  raised  at  their  suggestion,  that  the  reformer  was  about  to 
assume  the  sovereignty  m  the  empire,  the  senate  called  on  the 
consul  to  provide  means  to  maintain  the  constitution.  Hedeclined 
to  use  force  against  a  tribune,  and  merely  said,  **  If  the  people  shall 
come  to  any  violent  or  illegal  determination,  I  will  employ  tha 
whole  force  of  my  authority  to  prevent  ite  eflecta."  No  santimaot 
could  be  less  acceptable  to  those  addressed.  All  demanded  the  punish- 
ment of  the  violators  of  the  public  law,  and  the  distarbara  of  tha 
Kace.  Scipio  Niaica  exclaimed,  "  The  consul  deaerts  the  republic : 
those  who  wish  to  preserve  it.  follow  ma."  Tha  aanatora  all 
arose,  and,  being  Joined  by  their  clien  to,  proceeded  with  him  to  the 
comitium.  The  people  awed  by  their  preaenca,  withdrew.  Tiberiua 
}a  vain  attempted  to  eacape  bv  flight ;  he  and  about  thraa  hundred 
trefff  kilUd,  Mnd  their  bodiet  thrown  into  the  river, 
r/ie  aanato,  cooscioui  of  having,  vu^  V^c1«^m  of  laal  for  tha 
ktr,  fioleatlf  ootraged  iU  iMj«t^I»  wxAw^^ow^  Nft  1*^1  ^ 
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wntli  of  the  people,  nboM  Miinired  leader  had  been  murdered- 
No  one  propcMd  to  aboliah  the  Licinian,  or  Agrarian  law.  In«ti>ad 
of  Tibenne  and  Appina,  who  had  recentlr  died,  F.  Flaocna,  and  P. 
Carbo,  the  moat  daring  of  the  popular  leaden,  were  chosen  com* 
mMnonen  to  divide  the  land,  ddpio  Ninica  was  eent  to  Pei)|ainae, 
and  died  an  honourable  exile.  The  reformation  or  revolation  at* 
tempted  by  Tiberiua  Oracchui  maj  be  regarded  aa  the  commence- 
ment of  ue  moat  dreadftil  and  laogiunarjr  contest  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeiana,  or  the  senate  and  eomitium,  whidi 
raged,  with  short  intenrala,  till  both  assemblies  became  atterlj 
powerless,  and  Rome,  with  all  her  allies  and  tribatariea,  was  mled 
by  the  iron  rod  of  despotism,  and  the  peace  that  sneeeeded  the  many 
storma  waa  more  ominons  of  evil  tnan  the  fiercest  tempest  that 
had  ever  desolated  the  empire.  Bat  it  was  doabtless  hailed  by  the 
anrelleeting,  and,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe,  prepared  the 
Fourth  Beaat  to  accomplish  his  proper  work,  and  fulfil  hu  destiny. 
The  senate  had  still  to  renew  the  combat  for  the  preservation  of  its 
dignitr  and  power,  notwithstandine  their  triumph  over  Tiberius 
Gracciraa.  The  popular  course  which  he  had  chosen  waa  steadily 
pursued  by  F.  Flaeeus,  and  most  vigorously  bj  his  own  brother 
uaiua,  who  waa  scarcely  inferior  to  him  in  talent,  and  superior  in 
fixedness  of  purpoae  and  ardour  in  action.  Caiua  and  Flaccns  re* 
solved  to  subvert  the  power  of  the  nobles  ;  and,  among  the  other 
measures  to  eflect  this,  propoaed  to  ndse  all  the  Italian  allies  of 
Rome  to  the  rank  of  citisens :  and  other  popular  measures  they 
most  perseveringly  advocated.  Ther  were  accused  of  having  been 
guilty  of  murder  in  a  popular  tumult ;  and  refused  to  appear  before 
the  tribunal  of  justice.  Having,  with  numerous  partisans  in  arms, 
taken  refuge  on  the  Aventine  hill,  they  were  proclaimed  enemies  of 
the  republic.  Their  weight  in  gold  was  promised  to  one  or  more 
who  iinonld  either  kill  or  secure  them.  Tney  were  attacked  ;  Caius 
Gracchus  fell  by  his  own  hand,  or  by  that  of  a  faithful  servant 
Fulvins  Flaccus  was  taken  and  killed.  Those  who  carried  their 
heads  to  the  consul  received  the  promised  reward.  Three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  followers  were  slain  in  the  streets ; 
great  numbers  were  cast  into  prison  and  strangled ;  their  bodies 
were  thrown  into  the  river,  and  their  estates  confiscated.  The 
house  of  Fulvius  was  raced,  and  the  ground  appropriated  for  public 
Uflcs.  Thus,  B.C.  121,  the  system  of  proscription  began,  by  which 
afterwards  the  principal  citisens  of  the  Repuolic  were  cut  off,  with- 
out any  appeal  to  justice  or  equity,  or  mercy.  The  Uiirst  of  the 
Roman  beast  for  blood  was  insatiable  ;  and  he  swallowed  that  of 
his  own  kind  as  greedily  as  he  did  that  of  those  whom  he  reckoned 
his  proper  prey,  in  foreign  lands. 

The  functions  of  government  were  allowed  to  move  fVeely  for  a 
few  years,  for  a  deep  feeling  of  common  danger  pervaded  all  ranks. 
The  sanguinary  war  with  the  brave  Juf;urtha,  in  Africa,  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Romans;  and  the  movements  of  the  large  and 
mighty  armies  of  the  Gauls,  beyond  the  Alps,  in  the  region  named 
Trannalpine  Gaul,  and  still  more,  the  revolt  of  the  allies  in  Italy, 
filled  them  with  fearful  apprehensions.  But  in  these  wars,  which  ter- 
minatfd  in  the  triumph  of  Rome  over  these  fierce  foes,  were  trained 
two  of  her  leaders,  Marius  and  Sylla,  who  inflxcted  on  Viet  Vtx  T(i<n« 
dreadful  erihi  thtm  the  bad  perhaps  ever  endured.    IAaxVoa  i«Vk  % 
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fellaW'Citisen  with  Cicero,  of  Arpinum,  •  town  of  CampMifa,  Maie^ 
on  tha  rivur  Lirin.  He  trai  of  mean  Heicent,  and,  in  common  with 
hilt  clann,  uneducated,  but  he  wa«  evideullr  formed  to  command  the 
•ilniiration  or  droad  of  the  multitude :  iritn  a  hu^e  body,  and  nxtra* 
ordinary  «tren|Etti,  he  wan  remarkable  for  tlie  ueual  ftertrenifM  of  hi* 
eount«'narice  and  the  rouKhnnmi  of  hi*  voice.  He  wae  not  !«••  die* 
tiniriiiMhHd  by  Mtron({  intellectual  |K)W(frii,  ^reat  ambition,  ofiuraise, 
and  fortitu'lis  ur^intc  him  on  to  undertake  any,  the  mouhaurdfiua 
enterpriiie,  bv  the  accompliahinfr  ol  which  heiiad  hope  of  pfipular 
applaune.  He  eeemed  capable  of  breathing  only  in  the  tempest ; 
and  strife,  contention,  and  war,  constituted  the  very  element  of  hia 
liff.  His  natural  alliances  were  made  with  the  bold  and  fiery  spirita 
of  the  storms  which  ra^ed  in  hia  time ;  and  be  inrUiblr  or  openly 
directed  the  waves  whicli  dashed  to  piece*,  or  remored  from  their 
place,  the  pillars  of  the  state,  and  dispfrH<'d,  destroyed,  or  aogalpbed 
almoitt  tivttry  precioua  ornamtf  nt  of  the  community.  liot  be  oocaaioo* 
allv  sfiught  the  friendship  of  thneo  whom  he  deemed  and  proclaimed 
iiynn  his  natural  enemies ;  and,  to  win  their  confidence,  nis  mighty 
mind  enabled  him  U)  appear  to  have  suppressed  erery  paaaion,  and 
t/}  have  cast  away  every  prejudice.  And  when  he  judKed  it  expo* 
dicnt  to  wtcure  the  support  of  the  people,  br  cmdeacenaioD,  kind* 
nesit,  and  courtesy,  rather  than  by  hau^ntineaa,  austerity,  and 
wrath,  Im  cxclianfrcd  tliR  terrible  aspect  of^the  lion  for  the  gentle- 
nifHN  of  the  lamb.  Nor  did  he  hesitate,  in  the  pnraoit  of  his  chief 
ohJHct  of  d«;sirn,  V}  throw  off  the  robe  of  deception,  witlirmt  the 
IftaMt  p'spect  for  truth,  consistflncy,  or  honour.  He  publicly  dea- 
pJH'rd  the  Kupiiriority  of  noble  descent,  the  advantaf(es  of  literature 
and  science,  the  plKaNurns  and  luxuriffs  procured  by  wealth,  and  all 
tlic  nlegances  and  rnfinement^  unattainable  by  the  clasa  of  society 
to  which  he  originally  tHflon!;f*d ;  whilf,  at  the  same  time,  his  whole 
cntfruiHS  wen;  employed,  and  his  lifi)  wa*  nx\umMf  as  a  thing  of  no 
valiJH,  ti>  obtain  the  first  honours  of  the  statA,  and  the  power  to 
niannffH  and  control  all  the  affairs  of  Kovem men t  No  one  perhape 
found  it  more  dillicult  to  persuade  the  people  to  appoint  him  a  tri* 
biine  ;  they  were  astrjuished  and  provoked  that  one  of  soch  mean 
parentafft!  should  prcsurnn  to  stand  candidate  for  any  office  of  di^* 
riity.  Hut  the  wisdom,  couraf(c,  and  rectitude  with  wliich  be  dia> 
charged  the  duties  of  thatofhce  and  afterwards  that  of  pr»tor,  failed 
not  to  recommnnd  him  U)  the  esteem  of  all  who  sincerely  loved  their 
country  ;  and  hin  (rreat  and  splendid  deeds  on  tlie  theatre  of  war 
reudt'red  his  name  illustrious,  so  that  the  people  at  last  called  him 
a  f|od.  While  ab«<nt  from  the  city,  he  ww  repeatedly  chosen  cm* 
sul,  and  neven  times  he  was  raised  to  this  most  exalted  ofiioe.  But 
who  in  the  mat>  that  lives  and  labours  merely  for  personal  ^-jmrMn- 
disenient  that  secures  permanent  ((lory  for  himself  or  happiness  for 
his  country? 

The  trnniM:«'ndant  military  talmt*  of  Marius  were  first  duly  an* 

iritriatcd  by  the  second  S^iipio  Afncaniis,  under  whom  heservio; 

;ut  litj  ov\ed  more  t<i  Q.  ('.  Metellus,  one  of  the  most  veneraletl  and 

rriONt  upri(;ht  patriots  of  Rome.    This  patrician    was  equallv  dm- 

tin>;uiHhed  as  a  wine  snH  tried  siale^men,  and  an  tu:cnm\}iinhtii  and 

vtrtoriouM  (ifnnrhl.      When  anpointed  to  the  tfovrrnnifnt  of  ths 

RoiiiHii   provinro  in   Africa,  ti«  iA»*>»w  Mwiu-*  for  the  li>  iitHnant' 

ffeaetBl  oi  the  nrmy  placed  uud«t  \^»  comuAU^.  V>u\m  dcvarturb, 
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dm  Romsu  enlted  in  tbe  eonfident  expectation  that  he  would 
apeedilj  wipe  awmj  and  revenge  tbe  diigrraoe  which  their  arme 
had  eunerea  in  the  war  with  the  renowned  Jogurtba,  who  had 
defeated  their  armr  under  the  oommand  of  eucctweive  consuls. 
His  first  report  to  tne  senate  announced  the  complete  overthrow 
and  dispersion  of  the  enemj's  forces,  and  the  certain  prospect  of 
peace.  In  a  brief  period,  however,  it  appeared  that  the  consum- 
mate policy  of  Jueurtha  rendered  the  suDjection  of  his  kinf^dom  as 
uncertain  as  it  had  hitherto  been.  The  Romans  became  indiiniant, 
and  not  unwillingly  listened  to  the  fiiends  of  Marius,  who  insinu* 
ated,  at  his  suggeition.  that  the  past  success  of  the  army  was  effected 
by  his  exertiona,  and  tiiat  Jufurtha  would  have  been  easily  reduced 
had  Metelhis  been  indined  to  terminate  the  war.  The  ignorant 
and  volatile  multitude  now  scarcely  spoke  of  the  wise  and  admired 
eommander  with  remect,  while  fiietr  unmeasured  pndses  of  tbe 
bravely  of  Bfarins  filled  Oie  city.  The  traitor  and  calumniator  of 
his  friend  knew  well  the  etate  of  the  public  mind,  and  reiolved  to 
aeiie  the  opportunity  to  apply  fw  the  office  of  consul,  with  a  view 
to  obtain  toe  ccnnmand  or  the  army  in  Africa.  Metellus  bad  bus- 
piciona  of  his  treacherous  designs,  and  it  required  all  his  arts  to 
deceive  to  procore  leave  to  return  to  Rome.  By  bribery  or  intrigue 
he  attainea  his  object,  althoagh  oppoeed  by  the  senate.  The  Ro- 
mans had  already  lost  almost  all  sense  of  true  honour ;  money 
could  procure  for  any  one  the  highest  officea  in  the  state,  and  the 
services  of  those  who  neld  them.  Ifany  who  held  theee  offices  sold 
their  power  and  influence  to  the  enemies  of  their  countrv.  This 
is  intimated  by  one  of  tiie  aayhags  of  Jusurtha.  He  had  corres- 
ponded with  many  of  the  princi|Mil  men  by  messengers  or  letters, 
and  had  personal  intercourse  with  them  when  he  was  in  Rome. 
His  experience  and  oboervation  convinced  him  that  almost  all  of 
them  were  prepared  to  betray  their  country  for  riches.  On  leavin;; 
tbe  city  he  exclaimed,  "  Here  is  a  dty  to  be  sold,  if  any  buyer  can 
}ye  found."  The  people  ceased  to  respect  either  rank,  character, 
office,  law,  or  indeed  anv  thing  that  imposed  restraint  on  their  ap- 
petites or  passiona  Marius,  by  reproaching  the  higher  ranks, 
calumniating  the  moat  worthy,  especially  his  friend  ftfetellus,  and 
flattering  the  prejudices  of  tbe  people,  obtained  the  office  of  consul, 
and  the  appointment  to  conduct  the  war  against  Jugurtha.  In  pro- 
caring  a  reinforcement  for  the  army,  he  preferred  the  lower  class  to 
the  respectable,  who  alone  had  in  past  ages  been  admitted  into  the 
army.  This  violation  of  tbe  laws  and  customs  was  overlooked, 
because  those  in  honourable  stations  and  comfortable  circumstances 
were  become  averse  to  a  soldier's  life.  The  necessitous,  the  most 
depraved,  and  the  outcasts  of  society,  flocked  to  the  standard  uf 
Marios ;  and  such  were  the  persons  who  from  this  time  formed  the 
majority  in  the  Roman  armv.  When  a  general  knew  how  to  iran- 
age  these,  almost  universally  an  unpnncipled  race,  he  could  an 
easily  lean  them  against  their  own  countrymen  as  against  the  ene* 
mies  of  their  country.  This  was  soon  proved  by  the  civil  wars, 
which  threatened  the  entire  dissolution  of  the  state. 

While  Marius  successfully  prosecuted  the  war  in  Africa,  he  was 
joined  by  Sylla,  whoee  services  contributed  greatly  to  the  cqvcv^\«x& 
triumph  ofthe  RomaosL    This  officer  was  of nob\e  "bu^^  vcv^  ^-^^^^ 
imtlr  remduttlf  dBtenmned  to  maiatun  the  dif^vtj  iM  \^^«i «!(. 
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IiiH  order :  but  hitherto  ho  had  not  aufrmratod  the  irlorf  of  th«  n** 
triciRiiR,  forhfl  had  defrraded  himwif  in  the  ejesof  the  few  surviving 
patriot*  of  Konic  bj  purtuing  Grecian  literature,  and  in  the  tj^n  of 
all  THukti  by  hi*  prollifraej.  Havina,  however,  ■ecured  the  office  <*t 
(jtiB>itU)r,  lie  renoiinci'd  licntioue  pleaeuree  for  the  objecta  of  arnbi' 
tion,  and  fjuickly  uliowed  that  he  poMiriMed  all  the  qualities  of  a 
(Treat  warrior  and  commander.  He  wkh  the  chief  imitrunient  in 
terinintuinfj^  the  African  war,  by  peniuadint;  the  ally  and  relation  of 
Juifurtha  to  betray  and  deliver  him  into  uia  hand.  Hylla  quickly 
lM>ramc  the  idol  of  the  eoldiKrn,  and  hie  nane  wraa  wMoeiat4-d  with 
MariuM  in  the  exultation  of  the  Romans,  when  th«rr  beheld  the 
lutti'r  lead  Jui;urtlia  in  chains,  accompanied  by  hisebudren.  From 
thin  time  MariuR  and  Hylla  were  rivals  for  power,  Mid  each  was  re* 
^ard'd  as  the  chinf  of  a  party. 

C*ir<:um)itanc(ts  favoured  the  continued  ascendancy  of  the  rode  and 
dnrin^'  Mhrius.  Myriads  of  barbarians  had.  like  meteNom,  suddenly 
ent<Ti;d  Kurope,  and,  for  some  years,  had  spread,  wherever  thfy 
eyipr'ared,  univemal  dewilation.  fhey  covered  Oaul,  whose  nativen, 
from  fear  or  inclination,  afi^eed  to  unite  with  them  in  seisinf;  or 
Inving  waste  the  fair  ti<'Ids  and  rich  cities  of  Italy.  The  Roman 
nrmii'M,  iind<'r  two  (•f^niiuls,  attacked  them  on  the  Rhone,  and  were 
di'ft'uifA,  witli  the  loss  of  eighty  thousand  M>ldierN,  besides  forty 
tliou>*itnd  Htti-fidantM,  who  were  massacred  without  resistance.  The 
report  of  thin  (iiHHMter  MWd  Rome  with  amascment  and  terror ;  tlie 
citir<«'im  imaf^infd  that  they  beheld  the  savage  enemy  at  the  gates. 
Kvery  citizen  was  summoned  to  assume  the  military  carb  ;  but  their 
only  hope  of  safttty  was  Marius.  He  was  called  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  army.  Hi*  first  gre%t  battle  with  one  division  of 
th<'  bartmrians  and  Oauls,  terminated  in  their  destruction ;  two 
huiiflrH<l  thfiUHsnd  of  them  were  said  to  be  slain,  and  ninety  thou- 
sand,  with  one  of  their  kin((s,  were  taken  prisoners.  I'be  other 
divJMion  of  their  (orc<fS  were  opposed  by  a  Roman  Mmiy,  under 
('atulltiH.  Thifir  number  and  terrible  asp<;ct  territfed  the  Roman* ; 
they  went  H<'i%<;d  with  a  panic,  and  many  fled.  Marius  hastily  rai«ed 
troop*  nrid  led  tiiern  to  the  army,  attacked  and  overcame  the  enemy. 
Onn  hundred  and  fifty  thouKand  fell  on  the  field  of  battle;  aixty 
thf>u«and  were  made  captive* ;  and  the  remainder,  a  ^rreat  number 
ofulioiu  were  women  and  children,  perished  by  their  own  hand*. 
MariuH  returned  in  triumph  to  Rome,  and  was  saluted  and  adored 
a*  a  (rod. 

The  Roman*  esraped  ruin  from  the  whirlwinds  which  rushed  on 

them  throuffh  (Jaiil,  only  to  l»e  expOMed  to  Naccewiive  and  tremendous 

eiirilu|ii>iki'S  in  thiiir  own  country,  in  which  it  loner  Seemed  probable 

that  all  tlint  wa*  (;reat  or  valuable  in  the  republic  would  be  alti>« 

irether  eri|;uliilied.    On  MariuH*  return  to  Rome  he  appantitty  de* 

termineil  to  (leMtroy  all  wiMim  he  rc(;arded  hi*  rivals.     Not hin|r  short 

of  the  sovcrei^jnty  of  the  empire  appeared  to  be  the  obieet  of  hi* 

imbition.     He  ast^xiated  with  the  nopular  leaders  of  the  p««ple, 

who  Mouffht,  hy  every  means,  to  sunvert  the  power  of  the  senate. 

}J»  acted  fhiffiy  tliroii(;h  tb"  epncy  of  the  fierce  and  lawlesa  tr'i. 

burw  ApuhiuH  HBtiirninus,  and   the  not  leas  desperate    prvtur 

Oluucin.     Tim  tribune  was  contuiuaWy  ^uwA«Ab^  freemen  of  ruined 

fortune,  who  hftd  served  in  the  armj,  w\Av«««>  v*-'*^'*^*^^^^*]'^ 

iorwM  of  Mmsivm,  aad  hop«d,  wh«u  iVk«  ^ov^'  V*^  Yww*^^^ 
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obtain  wealth  uid  comfortable  eettlements.  Dread  of  these  ean* 
iniiDary  wretches  deterred  all  the  respectable  and  influential  part  of 
the  people  from  frequenting  the  comitia,  and  none  had  courage  in 
these  assemblies  to  oppose  the  faction  of  Marius.  Thejr,  therefore, 
carried  every  motion  which  they  proposed,  and  among  others,  every 
senator  was  reouired  to  swear  that  he  would  confirm  every  act  of 
the  comitia  wiuin  five  days  after  it  was  passed.  Marius,  as  cunsul, 
declaimed  in  the  senate  against  the  aged  and  the  venerable  MetelluA, 
who  declined  to  take  the  oath,  and  many  other  senators  followed 
bis  example.  But  he  soon  deserted  them,  and  beheld,  with  plea- 
sure, Metellus  forced  to  ko  into  exile.  Marius  was  equally  trea« 
cherous  to  his  principal  emissaries ;  for  when  Saturninus  and 
Glancia  raised  a  sedition  in  the  citv,  he  left  them  to  sufier  the  ju^t 
puninhmeut  of  their  crime.  He,  however,  deplored  their  death, 
for  his  schemes  were,  for  the  time,  ba£Qed,  and  tne  senate  recovered 
in  some  degree  its  power. 

But  the  peace  of  Rome  was  transitory.  The  proposition  to  ac- 
knowledge all  the  Italian  allies  citisens,  repeateiliy  Drought  before 
the  public  assemblies,  was  rejected.  This  produced  the  revolt  of 
the  mortified  allies ;  and  many  of  their  citiei  formed  au  alliance, 
and  assumed  the  lofty  title  of  the  Italian  Republic^  of  which  tl)»y 
proclaimed  Confinum  the  capital.  This  city  lay  a  considerable  dis- 
tance north- east  from  Rome,  not  for  from  sulmo,  the  present  Sal- 
mona,  in  Naples.  Here  the  senate,  consisting  of  five  hundred 
members  of  the  new  republic,  assembled,  and  **  elected  two  consuls. 
The  Romans  took  their  first  suspicion  of  a  design  in  agitation  among 
their  allies,  from  observing  that  they  were  exchanging  hostages 
among  themselves.  The  proconsul  Servilius,  who  commanded  in 
the  Picenum,  having  intelligence  to  this  purpose  from  Asculum, 
repaired  thither,  iu  order,  by  his  presence,  to  prevent  any  commo- 
tion ;  but  his  coming,  in  reality,  hastened  the  revolt.  His  remon- 
strances and  his  threats  made  the  inhabitants  sensible  that  their 
designs  were  known,  and  that  the  execution  of  them  could  no  lon^et 
in  safety  be  delayed.  They  accordingly  took  arms,  and  put  to  the 
sword  the  proconsul  Servilius,  with  his  lieutenant,  and  ail  the  Ro- 
man citicens  who  happened  to  be  in  the  plaee.  The  alarm  imme- 
diately spread  throughout  all  the  towns  that  were  concerned  in  the 
plot;  and,  as  upon  a  signal  agreed,  the  Marai,  Peligni,  Vestini, 
Marcini,  Picentes,  Ferentans,  Uirpini,  Pompeiani,  Venusini, 
Apuli,  Lovani,  and  Samnites,  took  arms,  and  sent  a  joint  deputa- 
tion to  Rome  to  demand  a  participation  in  the  privileges  of  Roman 
citizens ;  of  which  tiiey  had,  by  their  servicis,  contributed  so  largely 
to  increase  the  value.  In  answer  to  this  demand,  they  were  told  by 
the  senate,  that  they  must  discontinue  their  asiiemblies,  and  re- 
nounce their  pretensions,  otherwise,  that  they  must  not  presume 
to  send  any  other  message  to  Rome.  War  being  thus  decland, 
both  parties  prepared  fur  the  contest  The  allies  mustered  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  in  different  bodies,  and  under  different  leaders. 
The  Romans  found  themselves  in  an  instant  brought  back  to  the 
condition  in  which  they  liad  been  about  three  hundred  years  before ; 
reduced  to  a  few  miles  of  territory  round  their  walls,  and  beset  with 
enemies  more  united,  and  more  numerous  than  ever  had  «AA^^\\ft,<i 
them  at  ooce  oa  the  same  ground.  But  thevt  c\Iy  'w«A\!^&.«s^'v<ft  vtv- 
Jugv^,  their  aumben  iiicreased,  aad  every  ukdiV\dMai  ««»^«^'0l') 
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formed  to  Mtre  the  state,  m  a  warrior  aod  a  dtitra.  AIT  of  them 
aMumedf  upon  tbia  oecanon,  the  Mf^aiD,  or  military  drew;  and 
being  Joioea  by  guch  of  the  L«tiiu  aa  remained  in  their  allefn^oce, 
and  bv  such  of  their  colonies,  from  diflerent  parte  of  ItaJr,  m  oon* 
tinned  to  be  faithful,  together  with  eome  roereenariet  from  Osnl 
and  Numidia,  thej  Msembled  a  force  eaoal  to  that  of  the  revolted 
aalijccte.''  The  annatoral  dvil  war  which  followed  lasted  three 
yf»r».  Although  Marius,  and  especiallr  Sjlla,  were  victorious  in  the 
cauM  of  Home,  several  other  generau  were  defeated.  The  renilt 
of  this  blood  J  contest  was  doubtful,  till  the  Romans  osade  sodi 
concessions  as  induced  the  allies  to  submit  aod  dissolve  thdr  eon- 
federacjr. 

Notwithstandinc  this  unexpected  and  happy  termination  of  what 
in  history  is  calleo  the  toeial  war^  the  snffenngi  of  the  degenerate 
Romans  accumulated,  and  few  things  are  more  astonishing  in  the 
annals  of  mankind  than  that  their  power  was  not  crushed  py  their 
own  wickedness.  The  leaders  of  the  people  learned  to  act  on  plans 
skilfully  formed  to  annihilate  the  senate,  and  render  law  powerless. 
'Die  moftt  active  of  these  ambitious  and  turbulent  mefi,  at  this 
time,  was  the  tribune,  P.  Sulpicius.  Besides  a  multitude  armed 
and  ready  to  obey  his  mandates,  he  retained  in  pay  three  thousand 
gladiators,  whose  trade  was  in  human  blood  aa  well  aa  in  the  blood 
of  wild  beaata.  Supported  by  thia  lawleaa  force,  he  usurped  the  en* 
tire  power  of  government,  and  whatever  he  willed  waalaw.  Mariua 
had  the  art  to  engage  this  instrument  of  confusion  to  humble  bis 
rival  Sylia,  who»e  rising  glory  provoked  his  envy  aod  hatred. 
Sylta  waa  now  the  idol  of  the  aoldiers,  and  the  confidence  of  the 
senate.  By  ihiir  patronage  he  had  been  M)pointed  to  oommaod  the 
army  deatined  tor  Pontua  to  oppoae  Mithridatea.  Before  they  left 
Campania,  Sulpicius  persuaded  the  eomitium  to  revoke  the  decree 
in  favour  of  Sylla,  and  to  transfer  his  armv  to  Marius.  Sylht  aod 
hill  soldiers  were  indignant  on  receiving  the  information  that  he 
was  ordered  to  give  place  to  Marius.  Commissioners  seot  to  require 
their  submiiwion  to  (hedeereeof  the  people,  were  slain  in  the  camp. 
On  the  report  f>f  this  outrage  reaching  Rome,  some  of  Sylla's  rela* 
tions  and  friends  w^ro  murdered.  He  resolved  to  be  reveoged,  aod 
inimerJiately  requeated  the  army  to  march  to  the  city.  Marius 
Hiimmonod  all  ranks,  slaves  as  well  as  free  men,  to  oppose  him. 
The  H<>itate  entreated  Kylla  to  (mcamp  without  the  walls.  To  deceive 
lii4  opponcntM,  he  ordered  his  army  to  halt,  while  he  sent  a  de* 
tfu:liuiKnt  to  seise  the  gnt/s.  The  army  soon  followed  aod  rushed 
into  the  citv.  They  raist'd  a  conflagrntion,  which  confounded  the 
pKopltf,  and  the  Marian  party  were  dispersed.  Passing  along  the 
MtrcftM,  which  flowed  with  blood,  Sylla  entered  the  senate-palace 
and  imu:iuh\n<\  the  Mtnatom,  whom  he  persuaded  to  declare  Marius 
and  hi"*  principal  adh«'rAiitit  enemies  of  their  country,  and  that 
titey,  or  anv  otto  att«;mptiti(;  to  conceal  them,  should  be  aeiaed  aod 
put  to  dflutii,  without  furnri  of  law. 

Whfii  Sylla  conceived  that  he  had  re  established  the  authority 

of  thf  senate,  and  thtf  peace  of  the  city,  he  departed  with  his  army 

fijr  I'ontuit.     Hi',  perhaps,  to  e<mciliate  the  people,  had  unhappily 

ptirmittod  (JintiBt »  known  enemy  ot  XVvc  t\o\>\M,,lo  be  chosen  one  of 

l/i#  cotttult,  aftur  hfhftd  pWiiiteA  \^\mn:\l  \ttv>^t%yva^wM«ja\TB(Wr 

mint.   ^2Al|/ofUlfltaUMMUdno^)«t^M*u%&m^M4^A>^ti^ 
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of  dtiieoi,  And  not  a  few  who  were,  had  been  onlj  enrolled  in  thoee 
tribes  whoee  influence  waa  acarcelj  felt  in  the  utate.  Cinna  movml 
in  the  senate  that  every  inhabitant  of  Italy  should  participati?  in  all 
the  privileires  of  the  most  honoured  and  most  respectable  eitisens ; 
and  that  Marius  and  other  exiles  should  be  recalled.  Hiscolleaf;ue 
OctaTius,  with  a  majority  of  the  senators,  withstood  him*  and  were 
■o  strongly  supported  by  the  people  that,  after  tierce  contention,  in 
which  some  were  slain,  Cinua  left  the  city,  and  placed  himneirat 
tile  head  of  a  party,  which  rapidly  became  powerful,  and  re-kindled 
the  flames  of  civil  war.  How  improbable  was  it,  judging  from  pre> 
sent  appearances,  that  Italy  should  actually  become  the  seat  of  uni* 
veraal  empire,  may  be  imagined,  when,  to  preaerre  tranquillity,  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  maintain  an  immense  army,  divided  into 
three  detachments,  stationed  in  different  places,  under  the  command 
of  three  femed  generals,  Metellus,  Cn.  Strabo,  and  A  p.  ClaudiuH! 
And,  indeed,  the  appointed  protectors  were  almost  dreaded,  as  if 
they  were  dratrqyers ;  for  the  army,  **  consisting  chiefly  of  indigent 
citiiens,  become  soldiers  of  fortune,  were  very  much  nt  the  dispoMal 
of  their  laadera,  in  whoae  name  they  had  be«i  levied,  to  whom  they 
had  awom  the  roilitarr  oath,  and  on  whom  they  depended  for  tlm 
settlements  and  rewaros  which  they  were  taught  toezpect  at  the  end 
of  their  services.  Thev  were  inclined  to  take  part  in  the  cause  of 
any  (action  that  was  liicely  to  be  most  sucoessfuL" 

The  troops  under  Claudius  joined  the  multitude,  who  armed  to 
support  Cinna;  and  the  power  of  his  party  waa  greatly  augmented 
by  the  arrival  of  Marine.  This  extraordinary  man  in  his  seventieth 
year  had  wandered  over  many  countries,  every  where  hunted  b^ 
the  adherenta  of  the  senate  and  nobles.  From  the  greatness  of  his 
name,  and,  as  some  say,  by  the  dreadfulness  of  his  aspect,  no  one 
had  courage  to  seize  nim  ;  he  had  escaped  every  snare ;  and  on 
landing  in  Italy  was  welcomed  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people. 
On  arnving  at  Rome,  he  refused  to  enter  until  the  decrre  against 
him  was  repealed.  Having  thus  put  his  enemies  off  their  guard, 
while  the  votes  were  collecting  to  restore  him  to  the  riehts  of  a  citi< 
sen,  he  suddenly  entered  the  city  with  an  armed  bancl,  ordered  the 
gates  to  be  shut,  and  proceeded  to  take  vengeance  on  all  who  had 

Erocnred  his  banishment  Many  senators  found  means  to  escape : 
utthe  city,  for  five  days,  presented  the  most  horrid  scene.  Cr'wa 
of  rage,  terror,  and  agony,  resounded  in  every  direction.  Sylla's 
house  was  demolished,  and  a  number  of  his  friends  perished.  No 
respect  was  paid  to  rank,  office,  age,  or  sex.  Cinna  and  Sertorius, 
ana  other  senators  who  were  associates  of  Marius,  were  shocked 
at  the  sight  of  the  carnage,  but  vain  were  their  endeavours  to  res- 
train his  wrath  and  revenge,  till  they  employed  military  force, 
who  drove  all  the  agents  of  confusion  and  deatn  into  squares,  in* 
cloi«ed  places,  or  narrow  streets,  and  murdered  them  in  great  num- 
bers, without  inquiry  or  distinction  Marias  and  Cinna  weri>  ap> 
pointed  consuls:  but  the  former  ner^isted  in  destroying,  without 
form  of  law,  all  whom  he  dt  emed  ois  enemies.  Diabolical  an  whs 
his  nature,  and  hnbituated  as  he  was  to  crime,  he  could  not  utterly 
eradicate  or  subduu  in  himself  the  capacity  to  jud;{c',  or  the  power 
of  conscience  to  accuse  and  condemn,  his  ({readliil  deeds.  Unable  to 
endure  reflection  and  remorse,  *' he  passed  \TomV\vcviV^VaNAWvQ\\.w\'^^ 
mad  gave  aigwi  o{ a  distracted  miud.    ^ome  ou«)>DAm'«J^\\ve.<^  vl\ 
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the  words  of  »  poet,  eontinaallf  eounded  in  hb  ean,  *  Honibto  k 
the  djing  lion'ii  den :'  whieh  beinf^  applied  to  himaelf,  ■eenied  to 
announce  hie  approachinf;  diwolation.  He  took  to  the  exeeerire 
oae  of  «f  ine.  contracted  a  plenrity,  and  died  on  the  aerentb  daf  of 
hii  illnew,  in  the  Mventeenth  day  of  hie  laet  or  eerenth  eonnilate, 
and  in  the  eeventietli  yeAt  of  hie  a^e ;  tearing  the  toola  he  had  em- 
plojed  in  subverting  the  goremment  of  bis  eoontxj  to  paj  the  fbr- 
feit  of  his  crimes." 

Cinna  alone  held  now  the  hehn  of  the  empire,  and  he  called  ap 
all  his  cnergiffs  and  rmioorees  to  conduct  the  Teasel  through  tiio 
new  storm  which  was  visibly  approaching,  and  which  proved  more 
destructive  Uian  any  that  had  hitherto  fallen  on  the  repnbUe.  Ho 
was  completely  and  irrevocably  committed  against  the  order  of 
patriciana  and  nobles  as  well  as  Sylla,  who  had  been  proclaimed  tiia 
enemy  of  his  country ;  and  he  knew  well  the  power  and  reaolato- 
ness  of  this  diief  enemy,  who  was  not  only  at  the  head  of  a  laigo 
and  triumphant  army,  but  had  also  a  ooroeroos  and  strong  partr 


in  Rome  and  Italy  in  eager  expectation  of  his  retam.  Nor 
unknown  to  him  that  Sylla  would  appear  to  rerenge  the  injury  io- 
flicted  on  his  friends  as  soon  as  he  had  forced  Mithridates  to  re|Miir 
the  wrongs  which  he  had  done  the  Romans  and  their  allies.  Cwna 
accordin^tly  mustered  a  mighty  force  of  more  than  two  hmidrad 
thousand  men  to  resist  him.  This  force  consisted  of  several  armiea 
stationed  in  different  places  to  protect  all  Italy.  None  tft  them, 
however,  ventured  to  prevent  Sylla  from  lanmng,  or  even  from 
marching  through  the  country.  He  was  accompanied  by  numbers 
of  the  principal  persons  who  had,  In  the  past  spason  of  danger, 
sought  refuge  in  his  army,  and  many  others  Joined  him  on  nii 
march.  On  reaching  Canusium,  the  modern  Canosa,  situated  not 
far  from  Canns,  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Roomos  by  Hanni- 
bal, he  was  withstood  by  the  division  of  the  army  commanded  bf 
the  consul  Norbanus  and  voung  Marius.  His  victory  over  them 
was  complete ;  six  thousand  of  them  were  slain.  After  several  ■ne* 
CMsful  conflicts  with  other  divisions  of  the  army,  he  advanced  on 
Rome,  whose  eates  were  thrown  open  to  him ;  for  the  jMioclpal 
supporters  of  the  popular  party  had  withdrawn  from  the  dty.  Ho 
assembled  the  citisens,  and  assured  them  that  he  would  speedily 
deliver  them  from  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  and  the  enemies  of 
the  state.  The  property,  however,  which  belonged  to  this  class  was 
either  given  up  to  his  army  or  declared  forfeited.  A  number  of  his 
principal  supporters  were  shut  up  in  Prvneste,  the  present  Falsa* 
trina,  situatea  about  twenty  miles  east  of  Rome.  He  left  tbeatj  to 
Join  his  troops  that  besieged  that  city.  A  large  army  ordered  to 
support  U>e  beMiegers  immediately  marched  to  oppoee  him.  He 
no  sooner  learned  this  than  he  led  his  army  against  them,  and  after 
a  desperate  combat  defeated  them,  leaving  eighty  thousand  dMd  on 
the  tieM  of  battle,  and  taking  eight  thousand  prisoners.  When 
this  event  was  known  in  Prvneste,  the  party  then  surrendered,  and 
were  all  put  to  death.  Sylla,  victorious  everywhere,  was  now  maa* 
ter  of  Rome,  and  proceed^  to  kill  every  one  who  was  known  or 
sutpeeted  by  him  to  belong  to  the  Manan  party.  Six  thousand 
were  eocloted  in  the  circuH,  and  t\a\n.  Their  cries  made  the  sena» 
ton  Mtmrt  from  their  seats  in  the  temv-Ve  ol^\\<m^>^V«%^«j^had 
vet    Mwy  otlien  were  aubjeeUd  U»  \4\a  uwiX  «w»^  «ft.\a*awna 
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kfaidt  of  death.  This  bloody  acene  tilled  all  ranks  with  x>'icf  >^d 
terror ;  but  C.  Metellut,  a  young  man,  alone  had  courage  to  appeal 
to  the  feelhige  of  Sylla,  whoee  gaiety  and  delight  in  erery  epeaes  of 
amaeement  seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  greatnesx  and 
nnirersality  of  the  miseries  which  ne  inflicted  on  others.  "  Make 
known,"  he  sud,  **  the  extent  of  your  designs,  and  how  ht  these 
executions  are  to  be  carried.  We  intercede  not  for  the  condemned ; 
we  only  entreat  that  you  would  relieve  out  of  this  dreadful  state  of 
uncertainty  all  those  whom  in  reality  you  mean  to  spare."  Sylla, 
without  being  offended  at  this  freedom,  published  a  l«t  of  thoee  he 
had  doomed  to  destruction^  offering  a  reward  of  two  talents  for  the 
bcMbd  of  each,  and  denounemg  severe  penalties  against  every  person 
who  should  harbour  or  conceal  them.  Hence  arose  the  practice  of 
publishing  lists  of  the  persons  to  be  massacred,  which,  under  the 
odious  name  of  proscription,  was  afterwards  imitated  with  such 
fatal  effects  in  the  subsequent  ocmvuisions  of  the  state.  The  pre- 
sent proscription,  although  it  promised  some  security  to  all  who 
were  not  comprehended  m  the  fatal  list,  opened  a  scene,  in  some 
respects,  more  dreadful  than  that  which  had  been  fonnerl^r  acted  in 
this  massacre.  The  han&  of  servants  were  hired  against  their 
masters,  and  even  those  of  children  against  their  parents.  The 
mercenary  of  every  denomination  were  encouraged,  by  a  ereat  pre- 
mium, to  commit  what  before  only  the  ministers  of  public  justice 
thought  themselves  entitled  to  perform ;  and  there  followed  a  scene, 
in  which  human  nature  had  foul  tsope  to  exert  all  the  evil  of  which 
it  is  susceptible,  treachery,  ingratitude,  distrust,  malice,  and  re- 
venge ;  and  would  have  retained  no  claim  to  our  esteem  or  com- 
miseration, if  its  character  had  not  been  redeemed  bv  contrary 
instances  of  fidelity,  generosity,  and  courage,  displayed  by  those 
who,  to  preserve  their  friends  and  benefactors,  or  even  to  preserve 
strangers  who  took  refuge  under  their  protection,  hazardea  all  the 
dangers  with  which  the  proscribed  themselves  were  threatened. 
In  consequence  of  these  measures,  about  five  thousand  persons  of 
consideration  were  put  to  death,  among  whom  were  reckoned  forty 
senators,  and  sixteen  hundred  of  the  equestrian  order.  All  the 
ordinary  offices  of  state  were  vacated  by  the  desertion  or  death  of 
those  who  had  held  them. 

The  character  of  Sylla  was  certainly  singular,  if  not  inexplicable. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  amiable,  candid,  end  humane  in  his  private 
life  and  general  conduct ;  but  who,  possessed  of  power,  ever  indi- 
cated less  compassion,  or  more  pleasure  in  the  infliction  of  just 
Eunbhment,  or  in  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  revenge  ?  Till 
e  actually  retired  from  oublic  life,  his  ambition  must  have  been 
viewed  boundless,  and  n^ertheless  he  voluntarily  resigned  absolute 
sovereignty.  Was  he  ambitious  of  greatness  ra^er  wan  magnifi- 
cence ;  to  astonish  and  confound  the  conceptions  of  mankind  rather 
than  procure  their  admiration  and  applause  ?  Or,  it  may  be  that 
he  is  to  be  regarded  much  more  in  uie  light  of  an  enthusiastic 
patriot  than  that  of  an  aspiring  conqueror  or  enlightened  states- 
man. 

When  every  victim  of  his  vengeance  had  perished,  Sylla  withdrew 
from  the  city,  that  the  senate  might  assemole  with  apparent  free- 
dom, and  proceed  to  restore  the  laws  of  the  Tepvx\k\\c.    Vivcit^«t  \a 
attain  this  ^Mt  object,  they  chose  YaleTMxaY^sACOftXo  ^*6'Va'»^^\ 
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bj  the  one  difcoreiiDg  more  thtn  the  other  the  leaet  degree  of  fin- 
cere  love,  or  even  renpect  for  truth,  ju«tiec,  or  humanity.  Never* 
theleM,  a  radical  difTereiice  in  thifir  characters  was  manilett  to  in- 
telliKent  observprit  of  paieing  eventii.  The  record  of  these  actione 
distinctly  indicate*  that  the  crand  etimulue  of  the  ambition  of  Pom* 
pey,  was  vanity,  and  that  of  (*e«ar,  pride ;  and  from  this  opposite 
quality  of  thnir  ambition  resulted  the  greater  appearanoe  of  moral 
excellence  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  Pompey  could  proba* 
bly  have  enjoyed  little  pleanure  ou  the  throne  of  tne  world,  unless 
all  ranks  appeared  to  concede  that  he  alone  was  worthy  of  the  dig* 
nity ;  Cesar  ascended  it  as  his  right,  for  he  imaf^ned,  or  believed, 
that  no  man  was  his  equal,  and  ne  held  in  low  estimation  the 
opinion  of  all.  The  i\rnt  PAgnrlj  desired  that  the  shadow,  at  least, 
of  virtue  mi^ht  be  visible  in  his  proceedings,  and  sedakrasly  eon* 
oealed  any  of  hin  schemes  which  exhibited  the  features  of  mean* 
ness,  vice,  or  infamy :  the  laet  pursued  any  measures  which  dr* 
cnmstances  su^geMted  to  be  expedient  or  adapted  to  advance  his 
object,  unmoved  by  the  feelings  excited  in  spectators.  The  opposi- 
tion of  his  actions  to  mankind's  ideas  of  right,  or  their  tendepey  to 
injure  other*,  or  evnn  to  reflect  on  himself  disf^race,  M%re  him  no 
nnrrfsiness,  if  he  (icemed  them  necessary  to  accomplish  his  fixed 
purpose.  Dissimulation  was  one  of  the  weapons  which  Pompev 
occasionally  used  ;  Cesar  reckoned  it  common  with  all  others  whicn 
he  could  command  or  construct  He  was  unquestionably  fer  sape* 
rior  to  his  rival  in  *'very  capacity  and  art  which  delude  the  homan 
race.  KxhauittlRS4  were  his  powers  to  devisn  plans,  to  anticipate 
favourable  or  unfavourable  contingencies,  to  discern  saitaUe  agents 
and  mKans,  and  to  raise  the  resources  reouired  to  command  the 
agency  of  the  one  and  the  application  of  tlie  oth<<T,  for  the  exe<ti* 
tion  of  his  projf'ctN.  Forcibly  was  this  illustrated  and  proved,  by 
the  fact,  that  lie  prevniled  on  Pompey  to  do  almost  wnatever  he 
pleased,  long  after  each  clearly  showed  himself  resf>lved  to  occupy 
the  first  place  in  the  state,  or  perish.  Indeed,  Pompey  was  perhaps 
as  strongly  fascinated  by  C«!8ar  as  the  greater  number  of  bM  emie* 
saries ;  for  he  was  persuaded  by  him  to  r'-gard  the  acts  which  he 
performed  for  his  aggrandizement  actually  necessanr  to  advance 
and  render  permanent  his  own,  till  he  found  himself  eo  ensoared 
that  liis  utmost  efforts  failed  to  avert  his  utter  destruction. 

Pompey  wss  the  son  of  Pompeius  Strabo,  one  of  Rome's  moal 
cfnin#?nt  patriciaiiN,  consuls,  and  military  commanders.  He  was 
fimt  notio-d  and  admired  lor  the  intpnsity  of  his  Hlial  affection. 
Having  acciniiianied  his  honoured  father  to  the  field  of  battle,  be 
had  the  satisfaction  of  saving  his  life  by  risking  liii«  own.  He  was 
not  more  than  nineteen  vears  of  atre  when  Sylla  returned  from 
Aniti  to  revenge  himself  on  iiis  enemies.  Dv  his  rank,  noble  aspe^'t, 
and  agreeable  manners,  he  already  possessed  considerable  influence, 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  collect  a  omHiderabie  body  of  soldiers, 
aifd  perform  such  important  services  for  Sylla  as  procnred  him  strong 
)>rrK>fs  of  the  esteem  of  that  ereti  general,  and  from  this  time  he 
rapidly  rose  to  distinction  in  the  state  and  the  army.  He  was  sent 
frith  en  army  (o  Bicily  to  rescue  that  island  front  the  power  of  some 
oftjje  Marian  perty,  who  haA  uiwA  '\K.  Having  conquered  them, 
him  cletneney  to  the  vanqn'whcA  \tiCTM*^\i\*  V>V=^w>^1  tbotsi  than 
tho  ditplmy  of  his  great  mttiUty  U\tuVa.  ^«  ^*»  w«^  tsiaiiA.>» 
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mmt  important  wrvices.  Jarbts,  an  African  prinoe,  having  delbated 
the  Roinanii,  Pompey  waaaent  against  him,  and  Hpe^dilytrium plied. 
Sylla,  jealous  of  hw  growing  glory,  commanded  nini  to  didband  his 
utny.  The  soldiers  were  indignant,  and  ur^^ed  him  to  conduct 
fliem  to  Rome,  where  they  would  make  him  maitter  of  the  empire. 
Be  resisted  the  temptation  to  adopt  a  scheme  which  he  knew 
wonkl  haye  been  offensive  to  all  ranks.  His  moderation  was  uni- 
▼eisally  applauded.  Sylla  instantly  decreed  that  he  should  return 
with  his  army  to  Italy.  On  his  approaching  Rome,  Sylla  and  many 
senators  met  him,  and  hailed  him  with  the  pompous  title  of  Pom- 
pey the  Great. 

The  splendid  funeral  pile  of  Sylla  had  been  scarcely  consumed, 
and  hi«  ashes  deposited  m  fts  um,  when  the  consul  Lri>idus  aspired 
to  the  lofty  place  from  which  the  late  dictator  had  ciiudeii  to  deuce  mi , 
perhaps  necause  he  perceived  that  it  was  not  safe  to  occupy  it  long- 
er.  Lepidus  had  previously  awakened  the  suspicion  of  the  H'-natoni 
lif  proposing  the  repeal  of  all  the  laws  which  Sylla  had  enacted,  with 
the  obvious  design  of  restraining  the  |M>wcr  and  turbulence  of  tlie 
people;  and,  to  remove  him  from  tbecity,  thejr  had  appointed  him 
to  the  command  of  Transalpine  Gaul.  On  his  arriving  there,  he 
made  preparations  on  such  an  extensive  scale,  that  the  senate  called 
him  to  resign  the  command  of  the  army  and  return  to  the  city. 
Instead  of  obeying,  he  led  the  troops  into  Italy,  end  advanced  to  the 
gates  of  the  capital,  where  he  was  repulsed  by  Catulus  and  Pompey, 
and  his  forces  dispersed.  While  Rome  had'^thus  escaped  the  sword 
of  her  lawless  ana  sanguinary  soldiers,  her  chief  men  were  agitated 
by  apprehensions  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  was  to  pass  to 
Spain,  and  their  dignity  and  honours  to  the  Lusitanian  race. 

No  phenomenon  connected  with  Roman  history  was  probably 
more  singular  and  extraordinary  than  that  seen  at  this  time  in 
Lusitania, — a  republic  avowedly  constituted  to  supersede  that  of 
Rome,  and  claiming  right  to  all  its  authority  and  dominions.  This 
was  not  the  work  of  an  enemy,  or  a  rival,  or  a  fool,  but  of  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  her  citizens,  Sertorius.  who  equalled,  if  he 
did  not  excel  in  patriotism  and  every  pagan  virtue,  the  most  virtu- 
ous  of  papms. 

This  illustrious  man  had  joined  Marias  and  Cinna,  but  when  he 
could  not  restrain  them  in  their  sanguinary  coume,  he  willing  engag- 
ed to  secure  the  Roman  dominions  in  Spain.  iSylla  8*>nt  thither  to 
oppose  him  a  large  army  under  the  command  of  Caiud  Annius, 
who  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  Spain.  After  various  vain 
endeavours  to  find  an  auylum  where  he  might  find  the  comforts 
of  a  retired  life,  he  joined  the  people  of  Mauritania,  who  had  cast 
offthe  yoke  of  their  king,  one  of  the  most  tyrannical  rulerti.  He 
succeeded  in  procuring  them  liberty,  and  left  them  to  regulate  their 
affairs  according  to  their  own  pleasure,  after  receiving  from  tluim 
such  honours  and  rewards  as  they  were  disposed  to  give.  Hid  fa:ne 
had  been  carried  across  the  sea  to  Spain,  and  the  Lusitanians  urged 
him  to  lead  their  armies  against  Annius,  who  had  raMhIy  attempted 
to  conquer  their  country.  He  gladly  obeyed  the  call,  for  he  delighted 
to  support  the  cause  oi  the  oppressed.  He  was  one  of  tlie  nioat 
g»uerousand  afl'ectionate  of  men  ;  and  this,  it  \a  va\v\,\\ft  tXxw'^-j 
owed  to  hi*  nohh  and  en/;ghtened  naother.  W\\c\\\vft  wols^  t\\\\^^ 
big  Hither  died,  mad  hia  mother  moat  tcudetW  \\a,\jt\vedi  wvit  \v\ux^ 
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{Bin  wi»re  roott  pro«perous,  jBt  h«  became  iueonMlable,  w 
torlj,  lay  on  the  f^ound  iteveu  da^s,  regardleee  of  the  moet 
entreaties  and  expostulations  of  his  numerous  friends,  who  i 
almost  everj  officer  of  his  armr  and  persons  of  distinctio 
•orrounded  bis  tent,  to  persuade  him  to  resume  the  dotii 
bich  office. 

liavinf;  apparently  established  the  independence  of  Lusitao 
the  consent  of  the  principal  natires,  ana  the  concurrence  c 
senators  and  other  citiB<*us  of  Rome,  who  had  fled  to  bim  foi 
he  adopted  the  form  of  the  Roman  government,  and  pro 
his  state  the  If^f^itimate  Roman  republic,  and  denounced  Sylla 
party  usurpers.  In  treating  with  Mithridates,  who  propose 
fiance,  promising  him  the  fn'eatest  adrantagea,  ho  decline 
cept  any  condition  which  derogated  from  the  dignity  of  the 
race. 

During  the  brief  period  of  the  triumph  of  Sertorius,  he 
that  he  merited  the  honour  of  the  head  of  the  republic.  ( 
iaed,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  barbarous  Lusitanians ;  f 
rsffular  well  disciplined  army ;  prevailed  on  them  to  lay  asi 
own  rude  dress  and  assume  the  Roman  toga  or  gown  ;  est] 
a  school  for  the  rsce  of  nobles,  supplied  it  with  able  teacher 
man  and  Grecian  literature,  and  bestowed  the  most  liberal 
on  the  youth  most  distinguished  for  their  progress  in  edue 

Though  he  proved  himself  superior  to  Rome'»  ablest  gen 
war,  yet  he  wasdestrojred  by  the  treachery  of  his  friends.  I 
general  Ferperna,  ambitious  to  supplant  bim,  succeeded  in  j: 
mg  a  number  of  the  officers  of  the  state  to  conspire  against 
oi  their  general,  and  finally  assassinated  him  during  a  public 

Perperna  placed  bimsflf  at  the  head  of  the  army.  He  w 
conquered  by  Pompey,  who  boasted,  without  just  cause,  ol 
triumphantly  terminated  a  war,  in  which  he  had  suffered  g 
grace,  whenever  he  presumed  to  attack  Stirtorias.     But  he  p 
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employed  all  the  common  arU  of  divination  to  delude  and  faacinate 
them.  His  doer  wan  one  of  the  most  effectual  instruments  of  de- 
ception. It  was  a  b(>autitul,  milk  white  onimal,  and  he  had  aasidu- 
ously  trained  it,  so  that  it  followed  him  every  where,  in  the  city  and 
the  field  of  bitttle.  This  scene  attracted  the  notice,  and  excited  the 
wonder  of  the  ignorant  barbarians.  Taking  advantage  of  their  cre- 
dulity and  snperetitons  temper,  be  made  it  to  be  circulated,  with  an 
air  of  mystery,  that  Diana  had  sent  hun  the  deer  to  discover  to  him 
important  secrets.  To  confirm  thu  report,  on  receiving  private 
intelliiirence  of  the  enemy's  motions,  or  of  victory  gained  by  any  of 
his  officers,  at  a  distance,  he  said  that  it  was  communicated  to 
him  by  his  deer,  whom  he  sometimes  crowned  with  flowers,  and, 
presi-uting  it  to  his  soldiers,  called  them  to  thank  the  gods  for  hav> 
ing  favoured  him  with  an  all*  wise  guide.  By  this,  and  other  equally 
deceptive  plans,  he  acquired  a  complete  ascendancy  over  the  multi- 
tude,who  were  more  incliiiedto  ivpard  him  a  god  than  a  mortal  man. 

Had  Sertorius  survived  a  I'ew  years,  iustead  of  his  exploits  being 
denominated  a  farce  by  historiauH,  it  would  have  been  less  wonder- 
ful had  he  raised  his  republic  equal,  if  not  superior  tothiit  ofKome, 
than  that  the  latter  should  ultain  to  the  unaisputed  sovereignty  of 
the  world,  an  event  necesKsry  to  confirm  the  sure  word  of  prophecy. 
Though  he  failed  in  his  object,  yet  he  spread  the  fame  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  perhaps,  contributed  to  strengthen  their  power,  to  ex- 
tend the  civilization  of  man,  and  prepare  the  races  of  Spain  for  the 
reception  of  divine  knowledge,  in  the  approaching  age. 

While  the  number  of  the  foreij^  enemies  of  the  Roman  power 
had  decreased,  it  had  still  great  difficulties  to  contend  with  and  sur- 
mount in  Italy.  In  the  centre  of  that  country,  Spartacus,  aThracian, 
and  famous  gladiator,  raised  an  alarming  insurrection  among  the 
slaves.  His  army,  at  one  time,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men.  They  laid  waste  the  greater  part  of  Italy, 
and  were  not  conquered  by  Crassus  till  many  thousands  of  them 
were  slain  in  battle.  The  few  who  escaped  were  destroyed  or  sub- 
dued by  Pompey,  who,  with  his  usual  vanity,  boasted  that  he  had 
restored  peace  to  his  country. 

These  two  generals  divided  the  army  of  Italy  between  them  ;  and, 
as  each  was  desirous  to  be  the  first  person  in  the  state,  both  declined 
to  disband  the  troops.  Pompey  was  the  most  popular ;  but  Crassus 
was  the  richest  citizen,  and,  to  procure  public  favour,  expended  vast 
sums  in  providing  amusements  for  the  people.  Thougn  covetous, 
yet  he  prepared  a  splendid  and  rich  feast,  where,  at  ten  thousand 
tables,  he  entertained  all  who  pleased  to  share  of  his  bounty :  and, 
at  the  same  time,  distributed  corn  sufficient  to  maintain  the  innu- 
merable poor  three  months.  Concealing  their  alienated  feelings 
from  one  another,  these  great  men  proceeded  to  propitiate  the  citi- 
eens  by  attacking  the  power  of  the  nobles.  Pompejr  had  till  this 
time  supported  his  order  ;  but  he  was  now  most  active  to  procure 
the  repeal  of  the  most  valuable  laws  of  Sj^Ua,  passed  by  him  to  arrest 
the  people's  efforts  to  subvert  the  authority  ot  the  senate.  And  in 
this  violent  and  destructive  proceeding  they  were  soon  apparently 
cordially  united,  and  exceedingly  encouraged,  by  the  advice  of  Julius 
Cesar,  who  was  rapidly  rising  in  public  favour,  partly  b^  Ivvi  ^tW 
quence  and  military  ta/ents,  but  still  more  \s^  nva  ^^fttttfeNWMxcftXtk. 
uaderminiag  the  in&aence  of  the  senate  tt&d  110"^^^%.    t^"^  B^'k*'^ 
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mftOf  difting:aished  bjr  infatiab1«  ambitioo,  venality  of  graiof,  tnd 
deatitation  of  morm\  «xc«Uen(!«,  boMt«d  that  hw  remote  ancaeton 
bad  deeceiided  from  a  god ;  and  tome  event*  in  hU  life  were  ciocla* 
•ive  proof  to  many  vouriefl  of  superstition  that  he  was  specially  pro« 
tected  by  the  (rods.  He  had  married  the  daughU-r  of  Ciiina,  and 
was  nearly  related  to  Marian,  whose  wife  was  his  aunt  Svlla  had 
cornmanoed  him  to  separate  from  bis  wife,  aa  the  condition  of 
escapinf;  the  fatal  lot  Of  his  friends.  He  refused,  and  would  have 
suflered  dfatii,  had  not  some  friends  of  both  parties  prevailed  on 
Hylla  to  spare  him.  In  conceding  to  their  wisnes,  htt  at  once  inti- 
mated the  greatness  of  the  favour,  and  showed  that  he  knew  wi*ll 
the  character  of  Cesar ;  for  he  said,  **  Beware  of  that  young  man, 
for  in  him  there  are  many  a  Marius."  A  few  years  later,  Cesar,  oa 
his  passage  from  Rome  to  Rhodes,  where  he  purposed  to  improve 
in  elocution,  under  a  celebratiNl  master  of  eloquence,  was  taken 
by  pirates,  whom,  after  threatening  and  amusing,  he  persuaded  to 
liberate  him  for  about  ten  thousand  pounds.  On  landing  at  Miletus, 
he  collected  a  few  armed  vessels,  purMued  and  overcame  his  captors, 
and  put  them  all  to  death  by  crucifixion.  His  preservation  was 
perhaps  still  more  remarkable  at  the  time  when  he  strongly  insisted 
that  those  implicated  lu  the  Catalioe  conspiracy  should  be  leniently 
treated  ;  for,  CM'ing  suspected  to  have  secretly  encouraged  Catalme. 
the  guardit  of  tlwr  s<mate,ou  his  leaving  it,  were  prepared  with  naked 
sword*  to  kill  hinn,  and  only  allowed  him  to  escape  in  consequence 
of  (/'icero,  who  was  then  consul,  showinghis  disapprobation  of  iheir 
conduct.  Though  CvfAur,  Crassus,  and  Pompey  generally  act^d  to- 
tret  her  for  a  time,  yet  each  had  a  distin<^  P'^^T.  ^^^  sedulously  la- 
boured to  promote  the  separate  interest  oi  their  respective  patron. 
The  most  illustrious  orator  of  Rome,  Cicero,  favoured  Pompey ; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  patrtaaiis, 
his  di'stre  to  please  alt  classes  impelled  him  to  support  the  lofty 
pretensions  of  his  friend,  and  apologise  for  his  dubious  conduct  by 
asserting  thnt  Pompey  was  to  be  less  feared  than  Cesar. 

The  hitrhest  letfitimate  honours  of  the  state  were  viewed  by  Pom- 
pey as  not  at  all  equal  to  his  merits,  or,  at  least,  to  the  transcendant 
talents  and  virtues  which  he  wished  all  to  beheve  that  he  was  poa* 
sessed  of;  and  that  therefore  he  ought  to  be  raised  above  the  most 
exalted  dignitaries  of  the  state.  But  the  time  was  not  quite  arrived 
that  the  Knmans  sliould  voluntarily  cast  away  their  liberty  and 
honour.  Tlie«e  objects  were  now  indeed  slightly  valued  by  the  com- 
munity.  Ricties,  luxury,  and  licentious  pleasures  were  th«*  most 
popular  godit;  and  except  the  celebrated  Cato,  and  the  small  band 
who  admired  and  imitated  his  stern  virtue  and  unconquerable  for- 
titude, few  even  of  the  senators  would  have  sacrificed  pergonal 
afrgrandisemerit  or  sensual  gratifications  to  the  shriue  of  rational 
liberty.  Hut  it  was  nut  in  the  nature  of  Pompey  resolut'ly  to  pur- 
sue, without  diitgiiise,  a  scheme  of  illegitimate  ambition  in  the  pre- 
aence  and  in  defiance  of  the  opinion  of  such  men  as  Cato.  Ac- 
cordinifly,  on  entering  the  consulate  with  Crassus,  he  aingularis'^d 
himiUflf  by  taking  an  oath  that  he  would  not,  at  the  expiration  of 
h'm  offic«t  accept  of  any  government  in  the  provinces ;  and,  after 
big  year  trai  finished,  he  spent  neatXif  lN«0  3«aT%aa%  private  citisen, 
seldom  •ppearingin  public; but viYvetiVv«5\A,*\t^m^^a.yi\xiV««i* 
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eoDdnct  as  •  decisive  evidence  that  be  was  a  person  whom  thej 
might  safely  tnist  with  the  greatest  power  and  ditfoitjr ;  and  that 
as  they  cookl  not,  as  he  supposed,  do  without  liis  services,  it  would 
be  their  wisdom  to  intrust  him  with  power  onknown  to  the  laws. 

Two  years  wss  he  allowed  to  keep  liis  oath  inviolate,  and  keenly 
to  safler  for  his  vain  presumption;  for  retin^ment  had  no  nil 
charms  for  him.  To  avoid  the  charge  of  penury,  and  find  an  op- 
portnnity  ol  adding  to  his  glory,  he  suggested  to  his  friends  to  pro- 
cure  him  the  authority  to  suppress  and  put  an  end  to  piracy. 
This  was  an  office  almost  unknown  in  the  state,  and  consequeutiy 
the  holding  of  it  whs  apparently  consistent  with  his  oath.  The 
crime  of  piracy  had  long  prevailed  ;  but  it  had  recently  become  in- 
tolerable, prodfucing  incalculable  sufferings  in  many  countries.  The 
pirates  were  so  numerous  that  they  seemed  masters  of  tiie  Mediter- 
ranean and  its  coasts.  They  spared  no  temple  famed  lor  its  riches 
in  Italy,  Greece,  or  Asia.  '*  They  entered  harbours,  destroyed  ship- 
ping, and  pillsged  the  maritime  towns.  Ostia,  the  port  of  Rome, 
naa  been  plunaered  by  them.  All  the  coasts  of  the  empire  were 
open  to  their  depradations.  The  Roman  magistrates  wire  made 
prisoners  in  passing  to  and  Arom  their  provinces ;  snd  citizens  of 
every  denomination,  when  taken  by  theni,  were  forced  to  pa^  ran- 
som, kept  in  captivity,  or  put  to  death.  The  supply  of  provisions 
to  Italy  was  rendered  extremely  difficult,  and  the  price  m  propor- 
tion enhanced.  Every  report  on  these  subjects  was  exaggerated  by 
the  intrigues  of  Pompey,  who  perceived,  m  this  occasion  of  public 
distress,  the  object  of  a  new  and  extraordinary  commission  to  him- 
self." By  the  efforts  of  his  numerous  friends,  lie  was  commissioned 
and  invested  almost  with  sovereign  and  absolute  power,  under  the 
unimposin^  title  of  pro-consul,  to  make  war  on  the  pirates.  To 
prevent  this  dangerous  experiment,  the  senate  indeed  made  the 
most  strenuous  exertions.  The  people,  however,  not  only  com- 
pelled the  nobles  to  pass  the  resolutions  of  his  firiend  Gabinius,  the 
tribune,  supported,  it  is  said,  by  Cesar,  but  also  to  confer  on  him 
more  than  even  his  most  xealous  advocates  were  disposed  to  ask. 
He  was  intrusted  with  supreme  command,  for  three  years,  over  all 
the  fleets  and  armies  of  the  republic,  in  every  sea,  and  on  every  coast, 
within  fifty  miles  from  land ;  and  was  authorised  tu equip  five  hun- 
dred ships,  raise  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  and  choose 
about  twenty  senators  for  his  lieutenants,  and  two  quaestors,  hetore 
he  left  Rome,  he  received  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  public  ser- 
vice. In  his  journey  through  Italy  to  Brundusium,  he  exhibiled  the 
magnificence  and  dignity  of  a  monarch,  and  was  every  where  re- 
ceived with  acclamstions  by  all  ranks.  In  less  than  six  months  he 
cleared  all  the  seas  of  the  empire  of  pirates.  '*  Seventy-two  galleys 
were  sunk,  three  hundred  and  six  were  taken,  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty  piratical  harbours  or  strongholds  on  shore  vi ere  destroyed. 
Ten  thousand  of  the  pirates  were  killed  in  action,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand, who  had  surrendered  themselves,  remained  prisoners  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  These  Pompev,  having  sufficiently  deprived  of  the 
means  of  returning  to  their  former  way  of  life,  transplanted  to 
different  parts  of  the  continent,  where  the  late  or  present  troubles, 
by  thinning  the  inhabitants,  had  made  Toom  Cot  l\ie\u.  X^'^^xv  ^i^cC\% 
oecasioa  he  repeopled  the  city  of  Soli  in  CiWda,  vYvvO^.  Yi^'^XiWtk. 
Imtvi fluid  natta,  and  (otabij  emptied  Of  iti  inh«Ita\asL\A\>')  Tv^«sx«»^ 
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to  roplenuh  hi*  newly  eMtablinhed  capital  of  Ti^nmoeerte  la  Ar- 
menia. After  this  re'ectablinhment  of  teli,  the  pWe,  in  hoooor  of 
iU  miorer^  came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  PonapeiopoUe.* 
Many  thouaand  Roman  dtizene,  eeveral  of  whom  were  of  the  bigheit 
ran  It,  were  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  piratae,  and  restored  to 
their  country  and  familiee. 

The  reporif  of  his  victories  had  no  sooner  reached  Ronio,  Hbaa  bis 
friends,  including  Cesar  and  Cicero,  in  compliaoea  with  lus  known 
wishes,  proposed  to  augment  his  power,  and  to  commit  to  him  the 
government  of  the  provinces  of  the  interior  of  A^  Minor,  and  ths 
management  of  the  war  against  Mithridates  and  Tigranea,  whom 
the  aoeompliMlied  general  LnenUus  had  overcome,  but  was  prevented 
from  completely  conquering  by  the  unexpected  mutiny  of  nis  amy. 
Pompey's  progress  in  Ada  and  Syria  was  ahnoat  an  uninterrupted 
triumnn ;  and,  for  the  three  years  that  he  had  the  entire  direction  of 
the  au'airs  of  these  vast  regions,  his  name  was  certainly  the  most 
celebrated  in  the  Roman  empire ;  and  hu  glory  and  influence  were 
increased  when,  instead  of  leading  his  army  through  Italy,  after  bis 
return  from  Asia,  he  disbanded  them  at  Bmndusium,  with  instruc- 
tions to  attend  him  at  his  triumph,  and  advanced  to  Rome  with  the 
ordinary  equipsge  of  his  proconsular  rank.  His  request  of  a  triumph 
wss  willingly  granted ;  and  his  procession,  which  lasted  two  days, 
**  was  by  far  the  most  mM;niftcent  that  had  been  seen  in  Rome. 
Before  liiN  chariot  marched  three  hundred  and  twentv-four  captives 
of  erKat  distinction,  among  whom  were  Aristobulus  king  of  JTudea, 
and  tiis  non  Anturonus :  Olthaces,  king  of  Colchis ;  Tigranea,  the 
son  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  with  his  wife  and  daughter ;  five 
sons  and  two  daughters  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontos,  and  a  queen 
of  Scytlii'.!.  The  spoils  carried  before  him  were  valued  at  above  tliree 
miiliooK  Hterling ;  and  the  gold  and  silver  coin,  which  he  delivered 
to  tlie  quiciftors,  amounted  to  thrice  that  sum,  not  reckoning  the 
laruB  donsitivfls  which  be  bestowed  on  his  soldiers;  for  he  ordered 
one  thousand  five  hundred  drachmas  to  each  soldier  of  his  army, 
that  is,  near  fifty  pounds  sterling,  and  rewarded  all  the  ofl&cers  m 
I»roi>orti(m.  Hm  did  not  put  any  of  the  captive*  to  death,  aet-ording 
to  the  practice  of  other  generals,  neither  did  he  keep  them  in  prison ; 
but  sent  th<*m  all,  except  Aristobulus  and  Tigranes,  to  Uieir  respec- 
tive countries  at  the  public  expense."  The  ceremony  being  over, 
he  r<>Aumed  the  mannen  of  a  private  citicen ;  in  hopes,  it  is  sup* 
posed,  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire  would  be  forced  upon  him 
iv  the  community,  from  the  consideration  that  he  alone  was  capa- 
ble to  prcKKrve  tiie  state  from  the  calamities  of  new  seditions  and 
conspiratries. 

The  Romnns  had  recently  been  rescued  from  one  of  the  roost 
alarming  and  dangerous  confederacies  which  had  been  formed  in 
Rome.    Catallne,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  but  one  of  the  most  pr<rfli- 
gate  in  a  movt  degenerate  age,  had  seduced  a  number  of  senators, 
all  the  youths  of  Rotiie  who  had  by  dinsipation  consumed  their  pro- 
perty, and  many  stildiers,  to  set  fire  to  several  parts  of  the  city,  on 
B  etfrUiii  day,  and.  in  the  confusion  which  would  inevitably  follow, 
to  murder  the  chief  men  and  subvert  the  government.    Cicero,  the 
timid  bat  honest  patriot,  d'tspXa^fA  m\xcV\  yivtdom  in  the  detection 
Cf  tliie  diabolical  plot,  and  (orlViuda  \iv1\m  v'^tCtt\vcaaxk\.<A  \he  con- 
^IrmtofB,   la  rtf togt  for  bb  lyd^nucA  V)  \^ka  «»»»  ^^^  wa^ 
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Clodiua,  ixMtinitod  bjr  Cmmt,  aome  time  after  procured  hit  exile, 
which  he  had  not  courage  to  endure;  and  hie  gratitude  to  thoae 
through  whoee  inllueoce  he  waa  restored  to  Rome  led  him  to  ap- 
proTe  or  nDetion  lome  of  thoea  meaaurea  which  were  lubvenive  of 
Uie  liberty  of  hia  eountrj. 

While  Pompej  waa  in  Ana,  Cesar  laboured  moat  aMiduouily  to 
recommend  himeelf  to  the  lower  clamea  of  citiaene,  and  to  alienate 
them  Irom  the  higher  order*,  who  ffeneralljr  viewed  him  with  hu«- 

Sicion,  and  endearoured  to  defeat  hia  various  scheme*  to  destrojr 
be  oonatitntion  of  the  republic.  He  had,  bjr  popular  influence, 
riaen  to  some  of  the  most  important  officea,  and  had  been  intrusted 
with  the  government  of  Spain,  where  he  enlarged  the  territories  of 
Rome,  bj  subduing  several  nationa  that  had  either  not  been  at- 
tacked by  former  Roman  commanders,  or  had  successfully  resisted 
them.  He  found,  on  returning  to  Rome,  that  the  power  waa 
chiefly  divided  between  Craasua  and  Pompey;  and  by  hia  subtle 
policy,  he  persuaded  them  to  paas  over  past  causes  of  alienation 
and  jealousy,  and  unite  with  him  ;  by  which  union  they  would  be 
able  to  govern  the  whole  empire,  and  dispose  at  pleaaure  of  all  ita 
dignitiea,  employments,  riches,  and  honoun.  Thia  alliance,  formed 
B.C.  60,  waa  denominated  the  First  TViumtiraU,  the  government 
of  three  men,  the  prelude  of  the  overthrow  of  the  republic,  and  of 
the  establishment  of  that  complete  system  of  univenwl  despotism, 
the  government  most  appropriate  for  the  mighty  power  of  the  ter- 
rible and  nameless  beast,  whose  pleasure  consisted  in  rioting  alone 
on  his  prpv.  The  auth<^r8  of  this  great  political  coalition,  in  order 
to  conceal  it  irom  their  reapective  opponents,  continued  to  act 
before  the  public,  each  as  the  head  of  nis  party.  But  when  thoHe 
known  to  be  rivals  were  obeervedumtually  to  promote  one  anotlier's 
interests,  their  connexion  was  more  than  suspected,  and  agitated 
the  minds  of  the  few  who  were  siucerely  attacned  to  the  republic ; 
for  what  hope  could  they  cherish  of  being  able  to  resist  the  corn* 
bined  power  of  tlie  triumvirate,  each  of  whom  seemed  an  invincible 
army  ?  It  is,  however,  questionable  if  any  one  of  the  three  con- 
templated or  desired  the  permanent  division  of  power ;  and  indeed 
none  who  knew  Cesar  believed  that  he  would  ever  rest  satisfied 
with  any  thing  less  than  the  exclusive  possession  of  sovereign  do- 
minion.  Each  most  probably  regarded  the  coalition  as  a  nappy 
experiment  by  which  ne  would  be  able  more  speedily  to  reach  the 
ultimate  object  of  his  ambition  ;  and  Cesar  found  it  most  effective 
to  carry  him  forward  in  his  aspiring  and  finally  victorious  career. 
Had  he  not  had  at  command  the  popularity  of  Pompey  and  the  im- 
mense riches  of  Crasnus,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  he  would  have 
successfully  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the  senate  to  limit  his  means, 
and  arrest  his  progress,  to  ascend  far  above  the  loftiest  seat  of  the 
republic.  He  soon  was  appointed  consul,  and  by  carrying  laws 
which  were  apparently  most  equitable  in  their  nature,  and  beiiefl 
cial  in  their  tendency,  to  advance  the  happiness  of  all  classes  with- 
out benefitting  hims«'lf,  he  became  the  idol  of  the  people,  and  dis- 
posed them  to  view  the  nobles  who  opposed  him  an  their  common 
and  determined  enemies.  And  thus  he  was  enabled  more  easily  to 
attain  what  he  considered  a  much  more  important  object^«ud  c\\\« 
which  no  Roman  had  in  former  times  ever  preaMmc^  Vo  «fi^«V^  oit  ^N. 
Juut  hope  to  obtain.    Thia  waa  no  lets  than  to  v^^**^  V\tMft\\  ^^.  *^^ 
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b«ftd  of  whftt  may  b«  eallad  ft  staodinff  ftrmy,  •tatkNMd  to  M  to 
orerawa  or  control  the  proceadiogi  of  uM  powerful  oppooaDta. 

Oaul  waa  at  tliU  time  in  daugar  of  baiM  ovarron  bj  a  raca  of 
barbarlana  named  HelratU.  This  aflbrdad  a  MTOurabla  opportunity 
for  ('eaar  to  proceed  with  bit  plane.  Hie  friand  Vatiniua,  a  tribune, 
moved  tbeoomitium  to  commit  to  him  tbefovammant  of  Ciealpina 
Oavl,  or  that  region  of  modem  Italy  axtandinfr  from  the  Rubtco, 
the  praaant  Fiumaaino,  to  the  Alpa,  with  tha  title  of  prO'Coneul, 
and  the  command  of  three  Icy^iont  for  Hw  jtvn.  This  proposition  of 
tiolatiug  one  of  the  moat  wiae  of  tha  militarj  lawa,  which  limited 
the  command  of  armiea  to  one  year,  waa  moat  oflanaira  to  tha 
aenata.  In  vain  they  triad  to  aat  it  aaide.  Probably  to  dimioiah 
the  power  of  Ceaar,bV  augmentinfthia  labour  and  care,  they  incon- 
aidifrately  produced  toe  very  oopoaita  raaulta,  by  committing  to  him 
alao  Tranaalpina  Oaul,  wiw  the  addition  of  only  one  legion.  Thia 
dedaion  of  tne  aenate  ia  aaid  to  have  roada  Cafco  exclaim,  *'  Now 
you  have  taken  to  youraalf  a  kinf ,  and  have  placed  him  with  bia 
guards  in  your  citadel" 

On  the  reatoration  of  Cicero  to  Rome,  be  complied  with  the 
atrongly  expreased  wivhea  of  the  people  to  movo  in  tlie  senate  that 
Pompey  ahould  be  coromiasioned  with  unlimited  powrr,  for  five 
yeara,  over  all  the  porta  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  supply  Rorua  with 
proviaiona.  To  tiiia  motion  the  senate  reluctantly  afrrsed.  Thia, 
however,  could  not  prevent  the  diminution  of  Fontpey's  influence ; 
for  the  recollection  of  hia  aplendid  daada  waa  almoat  aflaeed  by  tha 
mora  recent  extraordinary  succfssof  Cesar,  in  hia  two  caropaigna 
bevond  the  Alpx.  I)y  the  prodigioua  richfilwhicb  ha  had  collected, 
chiefly  by  robbluf;  tlie  tiimples  of  the  nations  whom  he  had  con* 
quered  in  Uaul,  aud  which  he  lavishly  diaparaed  in  Ital^,  he  pur- 
chased tlie  friHiidship  or  support  of  many  persona  of  distinction, 
kept  up  constant  intercourse  with  Rome,  knew  the  atata  of  every 
family ;  and  when  he  could  not  reach  the  manter,  he  paid  hia  court 
to  the  miiitress,  or  to  tlie  favourite  sIuvh.  When  not  engaged  in 
prosecutinif  the  war  in  Transalpine  Uaul  or  Germany,  ha  uaually 
apent  his  time  in  Cisalpine  Oaul,  and  formed  a  close  oonnrzion 
with  the  principal  citixens  of  Rome.  Accordingly,  we  are  informed 
that  he  wae  surrounded  with  the  uplendour  of  a  court  in  Lucca, 
one  of  the  northern  cities  of  Italy  Proper,  where  he  paaaed  the 
winter.  Not  fewer  than  two  huruired  senators  were  present  with 
him  at  one  time ;  and  so  mvky  of  thirm  were  members  of  govern* 
ment,  that  the  lictors,  who  witli  the  badges  of  office  paraded  tha 
entrance  into  hia  quarters,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

Under  tlie  pretence  of  prtMseediug  to  Sicily  and  iiardinia  for  the 
purcliiise  of  corn,  Pompey,  acc4itupanied  with  Craaans,  viaited 
Cesar  at  Lucca,  where  tliey  renewtxl  their  confederacy,  and  reaolved 
that  Craaaua  and  Pompev  should  secure  for  themselvaa  tha  oiSee 
of  consuls;  and  that,  after  the  expiry  of  the  terms,  the  former 
aliould  aaaume  the  government  of  Syria,  and  the  latter  that  of  Spain 
and  Africa,  while  Ceaar  ahould  be  cixitinucd  in  his  praaent  com- 
mand, with  an  army  aufflcient  to  inaintain  and  extend  his  power. 
Hb  ojmied  hia  next  campaign  with  brilliant  success,  by  subduing 
th0  uauJa,  occtipylng  iUa  aoasiU  o^V^^^*  UtUaici ;  and  hia  partners 
ia  power  took  poiseiHMonot  Om  cu\\«M\ta\«\)']  ^ox«a^vuAtAUd  all 
tb9  §ubord^9X»  oflicci  vv\ib  Cti«\i  on«u  Mn'^  Ui\tf9m«M.  ^^tu^w^ 
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Ma^ht  by  various  way*  to  recommend  himnelf  to  the  people.  One 
of  the  uioat  acceptable  to  the  debaafd  Romans  wan  **  the  openiii  { 
of  the  manpnilioent  theatre  which  he  himself,  or  his  freedman  De- 
metrius, had  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people  at  their 
public  ahoira.    At  this  solemnity  were  exhibited  many  dramatic 

Krformances  and  entertainments  of  erery  sort  Among  these,  in 
e  coarse  of  five  davs,  no  less  than  five  hundred  lions  were  let 
loose  and  killed  by  African  huntsmen ;  and  the  whole  concluded 
with  the  baiting  of  eighteen  elephants,  animals  that  seemed  to 
have  sagadtv  enough  to  be  conscious  of  the  indignity  mad  the 
wrong  whicQ  they  suffered.  By  their  piteous  cries  the^  moved 
compassion  in  the  breasts  even  of  that  barban>us  rabble  for  whose 
entertainment  they  ware  sUun." 

Craasus  and  Pompey.  notwithstanding  tha'resUtance  of  the  friends 
of  liberty,  even  to  tne  loss  of  some  lives,  obtuned  the  appointments 
which  they  wished,  for  five  years,  and  they  immediately  prevailed 
on  the  people  to  continue  Cesar  in  his  government  an  additional 
five  years.  On  this  occasion  Cato  said  to  Pompey,  **  Yon  are  pre* 
paring  the  burden  for  your  own  shoulders.  It  wiA  one  day  fall  on 
the  republic,  but  not  till  after  it  has  crushed  ^u  to  the  ground." 
Crassus  seems  to  have  attained  pre-eminence  m  Rome  by  his  pro- 
fiue  expenditure,  much  more  than  by  his  intellectual  capacity. 
This  may  have  made  him  suppose  that  wealth  constitutes  power. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  almost  as  remarkable  for  covetousness  as 
for  wealth,  and  love  of  power  and  £une.  From  the  hope  of  acquirinjg 
great  increase  of  riches  in  tibe  East,  he  was  notonly  gratified  by  his 
official  appointment,  but  hasted  to  reach  Syria.  All  the  regions  of 
the  preceding  three  empires,  except  those  held  by  the  lain^  of  Par- 
thia,  were  now  subjected  to  Rome,  and  enjoyed  comparative  peace. 
Crassus,  nevertheless,  made  great  preparations  for  war ;  exulted  in 
the  prospect  of  conquest,  and  vainly  talked  of  his  future  disposal  or 
sales  of  kingdoms  and  cities.  Hence  it  was  evident  that  he  de- 
signed  to  attack  the  Parthians.  How  he  failed  in  his  schemes,  ex- 
posed his  army  to  disgrace,  and  perished  in  the  conflict,  we  have 
slightly  noticed  in  a  former  page. 

Pompey  was  not  less  elated  by  his  new  honours,  and  flattered 
himself  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire  lay  at  his  feet ;  he  had, 
in  his  imacrination,  only  to  express  his  will,  and  the  whole  army 
would  hailhim  head  of  the  empire.  Presumptuously  confident,  he 
said,  "  In  Italy  I  can  raise  forces  with  the  stamp  of  my  foot."  In 
the  meantime  the  moasiires  which  he  purnued  were,  in  relation  to 
the  soldier:),  certainly,  although  not  visibly,  consuming  the  bonds 
by  which  they  are  mually  held  by  ihcir  leaders.  He  raised  a  con- 
siderable army  for  the  protection  of  Spain ;  but  he  placed  them 
under  the  command  of  his  officers.  And,  in^teud  of  proceeding  to 
the  scats  of  his  government  in  Spain  or  Africa,  he  remained  at 
Rome,  and  conducted  himself  as  if  he  had  the  exclusive  right  to 
direct  all  her  affairs,  moat  careful  at  the  same  time  to  show  the 
greatest  deference  for  the  authority  of  the  senate  and  comitium. 

Cesar  exceedingly  surpassed,  as  a  politician,  his  partners  in 

Eower.    While  Crassus  indulged  romantic  expectations  of  enlarging 
is  power  by  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  Pom^«^  ^swolTOl^^" 
most  the  dignity,  and  far  more  than  the  common  Tsv'«p^&c«tvli«^^^ 
Mking,  Ccgar  was  (diligently  augmentit^  \i\a  wuk^^^ttof^^^'^'^ 
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tbrir  paiwton  for  vrar  ftnd  blood,  Mid  itimtilftting  their  ruAty  mS 
prid«,  hv  Inadinie  tbnm  to  combat  and  triumph  in  coantriet  unknown 
it)  Ibe  Ilomans ;  adding  nxtenfive  territories  and  varioof  oationa  to 
tbe  empire ;  and  eflectualljr  lajiug  under  restraint  the  barbarouf 
racpt  wlio  runtied  from  the  north  or  east,  and  in  their  counte  deiiO' 
lated  every  land.  But  while  Germany  wasdrenebed  with  tbebli>od 
of  her  people,  and  part  of  Britain  wan  eonqoered  by  the  arma  of 
Cesar,  be  was  assiduous  in  bis  efforts,  and  expended  inealculable 
riches  to  render  bin  name  either  beloved,  admired,  or  dreaded  by 
every  Roman  citizen.  Bttiides  the  sums  sent  his  numerous  emis* 
■aries,  be  caused  iw)me  of  the  finest  buildings  at  Rome  to  be  erected 
at  bis  expense,  while  be  was  engaged  in  war  on  the  Rhine  and  on 
the  Thames.  And,  in  the  lapse  of  a  brief  period,  the  internal  state 
of  the  republic  opened  to  him, — the  near  approach  of  what,  it  is  be* 
lieved,  he  had  long  desir«'d  and  prepared  f(>r, — the  great  and  final 
strutrgic  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  most  mighty  and  most  illustrious 
empire  which  had  iver  appeared  on  the  globe. 

I'oinpey,  lor  a  time,  concentrated  in  himself  the  entire  influence 
of  the  Triumvirate ;  for  the  retainers  of  his  collewrues  were  as  n-ady 
as  his  own  to  support  him.  Hence,  by  the  nnrtflecting,  he  was  ao« 
knowledged  the  gnatcst  man  in  the  empire.  And  he  actually  as* 
Numed  the  majesty  and  magnificence  bect^ming  his  apparent  great* 
nesM.  But  bis  vanity  could  not  be  satiated  while  he  was  not  pub* 
licly  acknowledged  by  all  ranks  to  be  the  sole  head  of  the  empire. 
That  th<!  time  was  come  for  him  to  lay  hold  on  this  grand  prise 
was  probably  suggested  to  his  buoyant  mind  b^some  recent  events, 
whicn  induced  him,  if  we  may  credit  the  assertions  of  bis  opponents, 
to  originate,  or,  at  least,  secretly  sanction  certain  schrmea  tending 
to  plunge  the  republic  into  seemingly  inextricable  difficulties,  die* 
oraer,  anarchy,  tumult,  and  blood.  The  death  of  Crassus  left  him 
no  powerful  rival,  except  Crsar ;  and  the  chief  object  by  which  bis 
apparent  union  to  him  had  been  maintained  had  disappeared  for 
ever.  His  wife,  the  sister  of  Cesar,  and  her  only  child,  had  lately 
died.  And  though  he  still  publicljr  called  Cesar  hb  friend,  yet  be 
WBS  no  longer  calous  to  support  his  interests.  Cesar,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  only  incresscd  the  number  of  bis  troops,  but  employml 
every  art  to  attach  them  to  his  person.  The  senate  insUv  viewed 
this  as  a  strong  conflrmation  of  the  suspicion,  which  tney  nad  long 
entertained,  that  he  contemplated  to  effect  bv  force  what  he  baa 
sometimes,  inadvertently  or  with  design  to  intimidate,  confessed  tc 
be  his  purpose,— the  entire  subversion  of  the  repoblie.  Pompey 
not  only  sympathised  with  the  fean  of  the  nobles,  and  avowed  in- 
tentions to  weaken  the  power  of  Cesar,  but  he  resolved  to  raise  an 
army  suflicient  to  oppose  him ;  and  in  order  that  be  might  be  able 
to  command  all  the  resources  of  the  state,  he  stimulated  his  friends 
to  demand  that  he  should  be  appointed  dictator.  Accordingly, 
when  the  season  arrived  to  elect  consuls  for  the  euoeeading  year, 
the  community  divided  into  parties,  and  fierce  and  bloodv  conten* 
tions  prevailed,  so  that  the  time  passed  without  any  one  lieing  ap* 
pointed  to  the  oflice.  I'hus  the  republic  was  deprived  of  the  prin* 
eipml  m  JDisters  of  government.  The  senate  in  vain  proposed  the  only 
Jefe'itimhte  scheme,  the  appoStvlmmt  of  an  interres,  which  was  the 
title  ffiven  liim  who  was  mvwleA  v«\V\v  wxVVw\V|  to  preside  in  the 
$meuibly  which  met  to  xeatoi*  \Xi»  au^taina  ma^^wa^*  l^titf 
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ft  icene  of  utter  confuBion  ;  the  senate-houie  and  other 
MiildingM  were  burnt ;  aud  the  lives  of  the  chief  nnen  wers 
i  to  the  most  iinmlnent  danger.  For  some  days,  armed 
des  of  citiiens  and  aiavea  traversed  the  streets  and  pillaged 
lace  into  which  they  could  find  entrance.  The  retainers  of 
f  daily  renewed  their  cries  to  name  him  dictator.  ^  The  titl* 

the  most  sangniuary  days  of  Sylla,  and,  to  avoid  it,  fiibnlos 
the  senate  to  elect  rompej  sole  consul,  and  empower  him 
M,  after  the  lapse  of  two  months,  a  colleague.  **  Cato,  to 
)rise  of  every  body,  seconded  this  motion.  He  observed, 
Y  magistracy  wss  preferable  to  none,  and  that  if  the  republic 
I  governed  by  a  single  person,  none  was  so  fit  for  the  charge 
•erson  now  proposed.  Pompey  being  present,  thanked  Cato 
declaration  of  nis  esteem,  ana  said  ne  would  accept  of  the 
in  hopes  of  being  aided  by  his  coansel."  Cato  is  said  to 
Rwered  that  he  deserved  no  thanks  from  Pompey,  for  he  had 
ne  what  the  times  allowed  for  the  good  of  the  republic, 
ley  was  not  accustomed  to  ingraft  granny  on  power  eom> 
to  him ;  and  in  accordance  with  ma  general  conduct,  he 
d  his  hi^h  trust  with  fidelity,  and  was  approved  by  his  con> 
s,  especially  by  those  of  the  higher  classes.  They  probably, 
is  time,  looked  to  him  as  their  chief  strength  against  Cesar, 
former  violated  in  some  instances,  the  first  principles  of  the 
tion,  which  he  always  pretended  to  respect,  and  supplied  the 
ith  most  plausible  ailments  to  justify  his  claims  to 
.y  and  power,  incompatible  with  the  national  liberty. 
Pompey  procured  for  himself  privileges  which  he  instituted 
prevent  any  one  else  from  legitimately  enjoying.  Thus,  at 
;e8tion,  it  was  decreed  that  no  consul,  prvtor,  or  (^usstor 
eceivR  a  lucrative  appointment  in  the  provinces,  till  five 
ter  he  had  served  the  term  of  his  office.    Before,  however, 

was  proposed,  he  had  secured  his  continuance  in  the  go- 
Dt  of  Spam  for  five  years  longer. 

not,  therefore,  surprising  that  Cesar  demanded  that  he 
contrary  to  law,  he  admitted  to  the  consulate,  while  he  re- 
at  the  head  of  his  army.  This  was  no  more  than  had  been 
Pompey  ;  aud  he  insisted  that  his  services  for  the  republic 

equal  honour.  His  boldness  in  claiming,  as  his  right, 
ich  the  senate  alone  had  authority  to  bestow  according  as 
1  their  collective  wisdom,  judged  expedient  or  proper,  pro- 
heir  indignation,  aud  roused  their  fears  ;  ana  led  on  by 
ley  reHolved  to  call  on  him  to  resign  his  command  of  the 
etore  stanOine  candidate  for  consul.  Having  declined  this, 
tered  him  to  disband  his  troops,  because  they  were  not  now 
and  his  time  to  hold  the  provinces  of  Gaul  was  near  its  ter- 
n.  His  friends  replied  that  he  would  obey,  when  Pompeydis- 
hid  army ;  for,  unless  this  condition  was  complied  with,  he 
)t  consider  himself  safe.  Their  opinion  was  corroborated 
.'tter  to  the  senate,  in  which  he  stated,  ''That  Cesar  should 
'ed  to  retain  the  honours  which  the  Roman  people  had  be- 
jpon  him  ;  that  he  should  be  left  upon  a  footing  of  equality 
ler  officers,  who  were  allowed  to  join  civil  office  at  Home 
litary  establishments  in  the  provinces',  and  V\\«X\i« i^QfQ\i^. 
iDg)cd  out  as  the  sole  object  of  theii  daatiu&t  tad.  %«<t«nX'^«^ 

B  B 
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I'bia  1anKuaff«  WM  refrftrd«4  m  prMuropttumi,  for  he  piftinlf  pn* 
nrribptl  to  the  •'tnfttorii,  •otl  many  of  them  e«neidered  It  ft  decUurv 
tion  of  war.  After  leven  days  ai«putin(;,  it  wm  deoreed  to  order 
Ce«ar  to  dUmiM  hit  army,  aod  by  a  eertain  day  to  retire  from  hi« 

Rrovincee,  or  in  caee  of  disobedience,  declarinar  him  an  enemy  to 
it  country.  The  tribunee,  Mark  Antonr  and  QuintoeCaaeiiu,  in* 
terpo«ed  with  their  nwi^ative.  The  hands  of  the  teoato  being  tbac 
tied  up  by  the  proliibition  or  interdict  of  the  tribunee,  it  trae  moved 
that  the  member*  should  put  on  mourning;,  in  order  to  impreits  the 
people  with  a  denp'-r  sen«eof  the  calamity  which  was  lilcelr  to  ensue 
from  thH  contumacy  of  titese  factious  officers.  This  likewue  the  tri* 
bnn«Hi  forbade ;  but  the  senate  bffing  adjourned,  all  the  members,  as 
of  thcMr  own  accord,  returned  to  thetr  next  meetini;  in  habits  of 
mourtiinir,  and  proceed'-d  to  consider  in  what  manner  they  mi^ht 
nm(tvt)  the  difllculty  which  arose  from  this  factious  interposition  of 
the  tribunes.  In  the  concluiiion  of  this  delibf^raticm,  it  was  deter* 
mined  to  fpre  to  the  connuhi  and  other  magistrates,  tofrether  with 
Pompey,  in  the  character  of  proconsul,  the  cnarKe  usual  in  the  most 
datit(i'rou4  conjunctures ;  to  preserve  the  commonwealth  bv  such 
maun*  ai  to  their  discretion  stiould  appear  to  be  necessary.*^ 

The  tribunes,  who  had  advocated  the  cause  of  Cesar,  and  the  profli* 
gati*  younf;  patricians  whom  he  had  bribed  by  an  immense  sum  to  be* 
tray  the  senate,  pretending  that  their  lives  were  in  danffer,disffuised 
themselves  in  the  habit  m  slaves,  and  fled  in  the  ni|i:ht  to  Cesar, 
who,  with  a  small  number  of  troops,  was  fixed  at  Ravenna,  at  that 
time  a  seaport  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  on  the  Adriatic.  He  presented 
his  friends  to  his  soldiers,  informed  them  of  the  wrong  done  him  by 
Uie  senate,  and  asked  them  if  they  would  desert  him,  wlio  had  for 
nine  years  led  them  to  conquest  for  the  honour  of  their  ermntry. 
They  loudly  proclaimed  that  thev  were  rMtdy  to  revenge  the  injuries 
intlicttsd  on  him  and  his  friends.  Two  days  after,  be  occupied 
Ariminuin,  a  strong  fortress  near  the  Rubicon,  the  celebrated  utream 
tliat  dividffd  Italy  Proper  from  Cisalpine  Gaul.  History  represents 
Ceftar  hesitating  how  to  act,  when  he  reached  the  Rubicon.  This 
is  not  probable,  considering  his  fearless  spirit;  but  the  most  selfish 
and  inhuman  sometimes  feel  for  human  woe.  And  he  may  have 
said,  **  If  I  do  nf>t  cross  the  river,  I  am  undone :  and  if  I  do  crons  it, 
how  matiy  calamities  what!  I  bring  on  Rome.''  The  eonsuls  C.  C. 
Marcellus,  and  h.  C  LtMitulus  went  to  Pom pey,  who  was  in  the  vi* 
cinity  of  the  city,  delivered  to  him  the  decision  ofthe  senato,aad  com* 
mitted  to  him  the  supreme  command  over  the  treasury  and  all  the 
forces  of  the  republic,  in  every  quarter  of  the  empire.  Thos  ciril 
war  iMcame  obviously  inevitable  ;  and  the  result  was  the  abolition 
of  the  Roman  republic,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  do- 
minion in  the  whole  empire. 

Cesar  assumed  henceforth  extreme  OKKleratioo,  lamented  the 

probable  calamities  of  a  civil  war,  and  made  repeated  propoaals  of 

peace,  while  he  urged  his  military  operations  with  even  more  than 

his  usual  rapidity.    He  summoned  bis  army  to  Join  him  in  Italy ; 

but  immediately  proceeded  with  his  small  band  to  take  poassssfon 

ot  various  places  necessarv  to  procure  supplies  for  his  forces,  and 

opitn  his  way  to  Rome.    VVva  movaments  terrified  the  fnh^tants 

ol  thtt  cimntry  lyinK  between \\\max\^  Oka  mtlto^lls;  and  multi* 

tud«M  iled  tJiiUier  to  esca^  \i\a  leu^eiixvca)  V^x  ^a^i  v^^ivi&M^AaAe 
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repetition  of  the  dreedful  deedi  of  Marias,  Cinnft,  end  Syllm.  Thej 
knew  not  the  chaneter  of  the  man  to  whom  thej  were  now  called 
to  eehmit.  Courteer,  clemencj,  and  f^neroaitjrf  accompanied  hie 
step*.  Human  life  he  indeed  vuued  not ;  bat  he  knew  how  to  pain 
the  confidence  of  man.  The  anthoritjr  of  the  aenate,  and  the  in- 
flaence  of  Pompej  feiled  to  collect  an  army  adequate,  in  the  opinion 
<ii  the  latter,  to  defend  Rome.  Indeed,  many  of  the  troops  whom 
be  levied  joined  the  standard  of  his  popular  nvaL  And  as  Pompey 
■eldom  risked  a  battle  when  he  had  not  strong  reason  to  expect  v'ic- 
tory,  he  resolved  to  desert  the  city.  He  therefore  sammoned  the 
senate,  and  called  on  all  who  choose  not  to  be  implicated  in  the 
bloody  aets  which  be  said  Cesar  might  commit,  to  depart  from 
Rome,  and  fix  the  seat  of  government  at  Capua,  where  he  propoe* 
ed  to  assemble  the  forces  of  the  republic 

Cesar  continued  to  advance  on  Rome,  and  he  found  the  gates 
of  all  the  dtiea  and  towns  open  to  admit  nim.  Peace  was  still  on 
his  lips ;  and  war  the  delight  of  his  heart.  He  spared  those  of  his 
opponents  who  became  his  prisoners,  dismissed  them  with  all  the 
honours  belonging  to  their  rank,  and  touched  neither  personal  pro- 
pertr  nor  the  public  money.  The  feme  of  his  mild  and  disinterested 
conaoct  spread  over  Italy,  and  he  would  have  been  gladly  received 
at  Rome.  But  Pompey  had  left  Capua,  and  rapidly  marched  to 
Brundusium,  having  sent  before  him  confidential  persons,  to  provide 
vessels  in  which  he  purposed  to  embark  with  his  army.  On  nis  pro- 
gress, he  was  foraaken  by  not  a  few  of  his  officers,  who  hastened  to 
enter  the  service  of  Cesar.  That  enterprising  general  pursued  him, 
prepared  to  besiege  the  city,  and  published  an  addreds,  ezpressive 
of  his  solicitude  for  peace.  His  efforts  to  take  the  city  were  unnuc- 
cessful,  until  Pompey,  the  greater  part  of  the  senate,  officers  of 
state,  and  array,  had  sailed  for  Epiras.  '  Thus  Cesar  auflpiciouMly 
reached  in  sixty  days  the  first  post  on  the  course,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  which  was  conspicuous  in  his  view  the  most  splrndid  of 
all  prises  to  his  aspiring  spirit, — the  sovereignty  of  the  world.  Few 
of  his  own  troops  had  arrived  to  aid  him  in  his  enterprise;  but 
many  of  those  raised  to  oppose  him  daily  joined  him,  and  trans' 
formed  his  daring  race  almost  into  a  triumuhant  procession.  And 
every  Roman,  whose  bosom  was  animateoi  with  any  benevolence 
or  compassion,  must  have  looked  on  the  insurrection  which  Cesar 
conducted  with  some  degree  of  pleasing  astonishment,  when  he  com- 
pared it  with  ihe  least  sanguinary  and  destructive  of  the  many  in- 
surrections recorded  in  the  annals  of  Rome.  All  former  actors  re- 
sembled so  many  lions  rioting  among  a  large  flock  of  feeble  animals. 
Such  was  the  consummate  policy  of  C<>8ar  that,  utterly  destitute 
as  he  was  of  humanity,  his  words  and  deeds  were  those  of  one  who 
could  not  look  on  human  blood  without  horror,  and  who  detested 
every  form  and  species  of  cruelty.  Ha  evidently  wished  to  induce 
all  to  exclaim.  Who  would  not  willingly  have  this  man  for  his  ruler? 
He  continued  to  assume  the  character  of  the  man  of  peace,  and 
showed  more  respect  for  the  form  of  the  republic  than  he  had  been 
•.ccustonied  to  do,  especially  in  relation  to  the  senate.  Believing 
that  he  had  lees  reason  to  apprehend  danger  from  those  who  had 
fled,  and  left  him  as  entire  master  of  aU  U«.\y  a«  Vvv>.  W'Wvoft'Cw  ^^x 
sometime  of  aH  G'au/,  tJian  from  their  (rietiAR  m  '6>'^«vw«\N«^w*\itvr» 
goJng-  the  former,  he  detemnin<;d   to  &cc\\ni«  ^w»«MWsa  ^^  ^^^ 
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coantry.  In  the  meftnttme,  ho  adopted  mesMiroi,  br  which  h«  ob- 
tained poiMK*Mion  of  Sardinia  and  Siciljr,  and  itecured  the  tnmqaillitf 
of  Italy.  Leaviufc  hi*  victorious  trwips  to  rent  a  short  time,  and 
havinfc  ordered  ehipa  to  be  collected  to  conrey  theai  to  Spain,  he 
proceeded  to  Rome,  and  eonnmoned  all  the  MDaton,  who  nad  not 
deserted  their  coantrv  to  meet  him,  to  consult  on  the  affiurs  of 
the  republic.  They  obeyed,  but  none  of  high  rank  had  eoorace  to 
welcome  his  approach.  His  father-in-law,  Calpumius  Piao,  did  not 
even  countenance  him.  The  only  important  officer*  of  state  who 
remained  at  Rome,  besides  those  tribunes  who  i»  ere  his  own  agtnte, 
were  M.  Marcus  Lepidus,  prvtor,  the  tribune  C.  Metellos,  who 
wished  to  preserve  the  public  peace.  Under  pretence  of  venera- 
tion for  ancient  customs,  Cesar  declined  to  enter  the  citv,  and  se- 
lectcd  the  suburbs  for  his  own  residence,  and  thai  of  the  band  who 
had  accompanied  him.  Thither  the  eitisens  crowded  to  behold  the 
conqueror,  after  an  absence  of  almost  ten  years.  Marc  Antony,  his 
most  able  and  active  emissary,  proposed  that  the  senators  abould 
assemble  without  the  city,  that  theV  might  aflbrd  him  an  opporta* 
nity  to  plead  his  own  cause  in  tneir  presence.  He  opened  the 
meeting  by  enumerating  tlie  wrongs  which  had  been  done  him, 
and  by  loading  his  opponente  with  ut  guilt  of  the  civil  war.  He 
pourtrayed,  with  his  usual  eloouimce,  his  moderation  in  having  of- 
fered to  resign  his  command,  wnilchis  rival  oiftcers  resolutely  retain- 
ed theirs,  or  at  least  insisited  that  he  should  submit  to  conditions, 
which  would  have  made  him  dependent  on  their  pleasure ;  they  had 
thus  chosen  to  throw  the  state  into  confusion  rather  than  adcnow- 
ledge  him  their  equal,  notwitbstandincrof  hiscealousand  nnnserous 
services  to  advance  the  iutercMte  and  honours  of  the  republic.  In- 
stead of  «>xpressing  resentment,  hn  strenuously  endeavoured  to  re- 
concile all  classes  to  his  cause,  and  affected  kmdness  for  those  who 
were  in  arms  against  him.  He  earnestly  exhorted  the  senators  not 
to  desert  the  commonwealth,  nor  to  oppose  such  as,  in  concert  with 
him,  might  endeavour  to  restore  the  government ;  butif  they  should 
shrink  in  this  arduous  task,  he  should  not  press  it  upon  thi*m.  He 
knew  how  to  act  for  himself.  If  his  opinion  were  followed,  dnpu- 
ti<>s  should  be  now  sent  from  the  senate  to  Pompey,  with  entrrattes 
that  he  would  spare  the  republic.  He  knew  that  Pompey  had  for- 
merly objected  to  his  having  any  such  deputetion  sent  to  himself, 
cr>nsidering  such  advances  as  a  concession  of  right  in  him  to  whom 
thev  were  made,  or  of  fear  in  those  who  made  them.  **  These,"  he 
said,  **  were  the  reflections  of  a  narrow  mind  ;  for  his  own  part,  as 
he  wished  to  overcome  his  enemies  in  the  field, so  he  wished  to  ex- 
eel  them  in  acte  of  generosity  and  candour." 

This  profound  dissimulation  increased  his  fame,  and  many  con- 
trasted, much  to  his  advariteffe,  what  they  regarded  his  gsnerooa 
and    nobl<f   conduct,  with    that  exemplified   by  Pompey,   who. 
considering  himself  intrusted  with  the  government  ano  laws,  bad 
announced  his  purpose  to  vindicate  the  honours  of  his  office,  and 
enforce  reverence  for  the  laws,  by  inflicting  the  severest  punish- 
ment  on  all  who  refused  to  follow  him  from  Rome.  **  Proscription 
mnd  mtiMUtcre  of  every  one  who  adhered  not  to  the  senate  and  his 
pmrtjr,  were  familiar  turms  at  V\*\a\\wA  «\\xw\«tv 

CMAr  vru  manifeatly  aoUoious  \o  t««om^\\fti ^\ii*%«Sfjw 
Without  to  vioUting  the  \aw»o\  l\i«  •\;a\A  %a \oxw«*HJt»\siiirii»aA 
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the  maltiinde.  He  saeembled  what  he  called  the  eenate,  to  procure 
their  sanction  to  anr  plana  which,  whetlier  they  approved  or  not, 
he  was  resolved  to  adopt  Accordingly,  when  they  diiuentedjie  acted 
independent  of  them,  and  by  force  he  speedily  obtained  whatthe.most 
perauaaive  or  artfal  arguments  could  not  prevail  on  them  to  grant. 
**  Pompey  had  been  authorised  to  draw  from  the  treasures  of  the 
commonwealth  whatever  monev  he  wanted  for  the  service.  At  his 
departure,  he  ordered  tlie  whole  to  be  removed ;  and  the  consul 
Lentulos  was  about  to  execute  this  order,  when  a  sudden  alarm  of 
Cesar's  approach  obliced  him  to  desist,  and  left  him  time  only  to 
carry  away  the  keys  of  the  public  repomtories.  Cesar  now  moved 
the  senate,  that  the  treasury  doors  should  be  opened,  and  that 
the  public  money  should  be  issued  from  thence  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  war.  To  this  motion  the  tribune  Metellus  Celer 
opposed  hia  negative ;  and  Cesar,  disdaining  any  longer  to  wear  a 
noask  which  subjected  him  to  the  observance  of  insignificant  forms, 
proceeded  to  the  treasury,  and  ordered  the  doors  to  be  forced.  The 
tribune  had  the  boldness  to  place  himself  in  the  way,  and  was  about 
to  reduce  Cesar  to  the  disagreeable  alternative  of  being  disappointed 
of  his  purpose,  or  of  rendering  himself  the  object  of  popular  detes- 
tation, by  violating  the-saered  person  of  a  tribune,  from  a  veneration 
to  which  he  himself  profeased  to  have  uuderUken  the  war.  On 
this  occasion,  contrary  to  his  usual  character,  he  appeared  to  have 
lost  his  temper,  and  threatened  Metellus  with  immediate  death. 
**This,"  he  said,  **is  easier  for  me  to  execute  than  to  utter."  It 
was  thought,  that  if  the  tribune  had  persisted,  not  only  this  officer, 
but  numbers  of  the  senators,  and  many  of  the  more  respecteble 
citieens,  whom  he  considered  as  enemies  and  promoters  ot  the  tri* 
bune's  contumacy,  would  have  been  involvea  in  a  general  mas* 
sacre.  **  Think  not,"  said  Curio,  in  relating  these  particulars  to 
Cicero,  "  that  his  clemency  proceeds  from  temper,  or  is  secured  to 
you  by  any  real  disposition  of  his  mind.  It  is  a  mere  efiect  of  his 
policy  :  he  is  uatursilly  indifierent  to  blood,  and,  if  he  is  provoked, 
will  mske  it  to  run  in  the  kennels."  The  tribune  Metellus,  how- 
ever, when  matters  were  coming  to  this  extremitv,  suffered  himself 
to  be  removed.  The  doors  were  forced  open,  all  the  money  was 
taken  from  thence,  even  the  sacred  deposit  supposed  to  have  re- 
mained  from  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of  Rome  after  ite  destruction 
by  the  Gauls,  and  still  kept  as  a  resource  for  the  utmost  exigency 
of  public  affairs,  was  now  carried  off.  I  have  subdued  the  tiauln, 
said  Cesar,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  need  of  such  provision  against 
them.  He  is  said,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  carried  off  in  bars, 
25,0001b.  of  gold,  35,000lb.  of  silver,  and  in  coin,  40,000,000  Ro- 
man monev ;  or  about  (me  million  sterling. 

Provoked  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  principal  men  in  the  city,  he 
drraded  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  multitude,  and  after  a  few  davs, 
left  Rome  apparently  exceedingly  offended.  From  this  time  intelli. 
gent  observers  of  passing  events  regarded  the  republic  abolished, 
and   Cesar  the  head  of  the  empire.    And  as  no  one  of  her  great 

feneraJls  had  ever  extended  its  dominion  over  so  many  regions  UU' 
nown  to  the  Romans,  so  no  one  had  hitherto  HhoYted^S.uvwWc'^o 
pable  of  thorouehlf  estabJishing  the  Roman  poNvet  onw  nSx^wvxvclW* 
ous  coaquered  kiagdoma,  nations,  and  proviacM.    TYi©  ^c.'^  «A  \s^v 
lUmrjr prowem  mnd  enthumutic  admiraUoii  o£  U^Wttj  H^CQ.  OwffWi' 
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teriaed  the  Romftot  trere  indeed  paet ;  aod  their  eDemttedtWDMal; 
•od  lioentioos  denoendants  were  prepared  to  cany  the  joke  of  dee* 
potiem :  it  became  them  well ;  and  Cemr  wae  fitted  to  make  them 
eubmitto  it  with  all  the  visible  eigne  of  Joy  whieh  their  aooestort  die* 
covered  when  emancipated  from  the  tjTaonj  of  their  ancient  kini;*. 
The  goveroore  of  all  the  provineea  owed  their  appointments  to 
Pompejr,  aod  mig^t  be  expected  to  eapport  him.  Bat  Spam  was 
hb  favoorite  province ;  and  he  had  eent  there  three  ofl&eera,  with  a 
laryre  army,  to  act  ae  hie  depotjr  govemon.  Till  they  were  eobdoed, 
Ce«ar  Jaetlr  ooocloded  that  hie  power  waa  uncertain  in  Oaal  or 
Italy  ;  for  thejr  might  carry  their  armies,  with  Pompcy,  perhaps,  at 
their  head,  into  these  countries,  and  overcome  his  forces.  Having 
intrusted  the  government  of  Rome  to  the  prvtor  Lepidus,  and  the 
army  necessary  topreserve  peace  in  Italy,  to  M.  Antony,  he  march* 
ed  into  Cisalpine  Gwol,  passed  the  Alpe,  and  reached  me  important 
city  of  Marseilles.  The  citiiens  had  voluntarily  placed  themselves 
nnider  the  protection  of  Rmue,  and  retained  their  own  laws,  aod  ex* 
emption  from  all  the  burdens  imposed  on  conquered  countries. 
To  Cenr's  requeet  to  be  admitted  into  their  citv,  they  replied  that 
they  esteenoed  alike  both  parties  into  which  the  Romans  were  divid* 
ed,  and  could  not  therefore  show  more  respect  for  him  than  for  bis 
opponents.  But  their  conduct  soon  proven  their  partiality  for  Pom* 
per  and  the  republican  party,  for  thej  received  some  o(  Pompey's 
adherents  :  Cesar  therefore  resolved  to  reduce  the  city.   Thiseuter* 

grise  he,  however,  soon  left  to  subordinste  officers,  proceeded  to 
p^n,  and  Joined  the  army  under  Kabius,  whom  he  had  sent  before 
him.  He  found  hit  army  stationed  not  (ar  from  that  of  the  enrmy, 
near  Ilerda,  the  modem  Lerida,  a  considerable  town  eeated  on  the 
river  Segra,  in  Catalon ia.  During  some  months,  his  affairs  present- 
ed the  mo«t  gloomy  aspect ;  for  the  contests  of  his  troops  secured 
him  no  advantage,  ana  scarcity  of  provisions  threatened  to  destroy 
them.  The  report  of  these  things  was  rapidly  circulated  every 
where,  and  induced  many,  who  were  undecided  in  mind,  to  declarn 
for  Pompey.  But  he  speedily  surmounted  all  his  difficulties,  and 
his  skilful  maooravres,  and  the  saceess  of  his  plant,  confowioded  t!ie 
oppf)sinff  army,  and  excited  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  the  Spun- 
iards.  Not  a  few  of  the  former  joined  him ;  and  the  latter  resilily 
supplied  him  with  provisions.  He,  at  length,  succeeded  in  placinir 
the  army  commanded  by  Afranius  and  Petreius,  the  lieutenant.*  of 
Pompev,  in  a  position  the  most  dangerous  and  distrsMing,  from 
which  It  seemed  impossible  that  they  should  extricate  themselves. 
After  paiMing  (ourdays  without  water  and  fr>od,  they  were  oompi*lli>fi 
to  implore  his  clemency.  He  received  them  rather  as  his  friends  tliaii 
enemies,  and  declared  ^^that  he  demanded  nothing  else  Uian  peace; 
that  they  should  suffer  no  injury,  provided  they  left  the  provinci*, 
and  became  bound  not  to  s<*rve  his  enemies  for  the  future  aguinst 
him  ;  that  no  one  should  be  forced  to  take  any  active  part  on  his 
eide ;  that  all  who  committed  no  injury  sgainst  him  should  be  con* 
tidered  m  bis  friends;  and  that  every  man  now  in  his  power  should 
b«Bt  libttrty."  He  suppUnd  them  with  provisions,  and  ordered  their 
mffneta,  if^nj  were  found  in  K\a  cam^i  VoV>«  xtstored  to  them.  He 
pnifl  bin  own  aohliers  a  high  tmce  \m  ycVv^lvV^  ^«i%\\\v\\\%mao. 
tiffrJemired  to  restore.    By  i^t  me*iutt\xa  «wmA  wj^m^^ 
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men,  withoat  the  impaUUion  of  bribery ;  mnd  he  gained  hit  late 
enemiea  bjr  an  act  of  generosity.  The  vanqniehed  armjr  ac-cording> 
ly  came  to  Cesar  with  all  their  ooraplainu,  and  appealed  to  him 
even  from  their  own  officers.  It  was  impossible  for  mankind  to  re* 
sist  so  moch  ability,  insinuation,  and  coura^." 

The  only  troops  of  Pompey  not  sabdued,  were  stationed  at  Gades, 
now  Cadia,  under  Varro.  Cesar  proceeded  thither,  and  received, 
on  his  prof(ress,  the  submission  ofthe  natives.  One  of  the  le^nons 
at  Qadtrs  met  him  at  Hispalis,  the  present  Seville,  and  offered  him 
their  lervieea.  At  Corduba,  or  Coraova,  Varro  resigned  to  him  all 
the  forces  on  land  or  sea,  which  were  under  his  command.  And  in 
this  city  Cesar  held  a  general  convention  for  the  settlement  of  Spain. 
He  thanked  the  people  for  the  favours  which  he  had  received  from 
them,  remitted  the  contributions,  and  withdrew  the  burdens  which 
had  been  imposed  on  them  by  the  lieutenants  of  Pompey,  and  ap> 
pointed  Quintus  Cassius  governor,  with  live  legions  raiaedby  Varro. 
Immediately  after  he  went  on  board  the  fleet,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared also  by  Varro,  sailed  to  Tarraoo,  or  Terragona,  and  thence 
proceeded  by  land  to  Narbonne  and  Marseilles.  The  latter  city, 
which  resembled  one  ofthe  small  Grecian  republics,  had  nobly  re- 
used the  most  arduous  efforts  of  the  officers  of  Cesar  to  reduce  it ; 
and  though  they  had  lost  a  number  of  their  fleet,  and  had  other- 
wise suffered  much,  yet  thev  boldly  repelled  the  besie|:ers,  till  Cesar 
arrived,  covered  with  the  glory  of^a  conqueror,  who  seemed  to  de- 
light in  generous  deeds.  He  augmented  his  fame  by  receiving  the 
submission  of  Marseilles,  without  showing  the  least  inclination  to 
resentment  or  revenge.  While  he  was  in  this  city  the  news  arrived 
that  the  citiiens  of  Rome  had  proclaimed  him  dictator  of  the  ru- 

{lublic,  and  he  halted  thither  to  be  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  thii 
ligh  office.  On  hisi  journey  he  found  the  troops  stationed  at 
Placentia,  alarming  the  inhabitants  by  their  violent  and  outra^ieous 
conduct.  He  soon  quelled  their  mutinous  spirit,  and  acquired  much 
praise  for  his  avowed  determination  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
conimunitv.  And  be  gained  the  confidence  and  applause  of  all 
ranks  by  tne  prudent  use  he  made  of  the  authority  conferred  on  him 
in  Rome,  and  especially  by  his  resigning  the  ollice  of  dictator  as 
soon  as  he  had  passed  some  laws  suited  to  advance  the  publiu^'ood, 
aud  seen  the  government  intrusted  to  legitimate  officers,  lie  and 
S.  Isauricus  were  chosen  consuls  for  the  succeeding  year.  To  in- 
cTuaite  the  number  of  his  friends,  he  obtained  an  act  of  indemnity 
for  ail  offences  committed  against  him  from  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  war,  and  a  vote  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
should  enjoy  the  immunities  ol  Roman  citizens.  In  less  than  two 
weeks  he  left  Rome  for  Brundusium,  where  he  had  ordered  his 
troops  to  meet  him,  in  order  to  embark  in  pursuit  of  Pompey.  That 
general  had  now  under  his  command  a  powerful  army  of  more  than 
seventy  thousand  men,  and  a  large  fleet  of  eight  hundred  ships. 
He  had  likewise  "  found  magazines  of  provisions  collected  frutn 
Thcasaly,  Asia,  Hlgypt,  Crete,  and  Cyrene.  The  principal  resort  of 
his  laud  forces  was  at  Berrhuea,  on  the  fertile  plains  between  the 
Axius  and  Uahacmon,  that  run  into  the  bay  of  Thermae.  TU« 
Roman  senate  was  represented  at  TheHsa\on\e&  \^  VKoYvNxiv^xfe^  viV 
that  htuh',  H'ho,  together  with  the  two  C(n)au\a,Yic\AV.YvftVt  \j«ait\\\\X\fe».> 
MudMiuu/uedaJI  the  function*  of  the  KoniAa  »UXa.  T\3kft^^^^«^ 
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people  wen  Ukewiae  reprMratpd  bj  tb«  eoneoorw  of  reapeetaUt 
ettjcens,  who  repaired  to  the  army  or  to  tfaii  place.*'  Pomper  pro* 
powd,  aa  early  a«  eoovenient,  to  invade  Italy,  and  hoped,  by  hi* 
mighty  army,  to  eetabliah  the  hifrh  reputation  whtch  hia  militarf 
talents  and  aoeoeaf  bad  proeored  him,  and  completeljr  aobdoe  hu 
opponents.  Bat  while  he  supposed  Cesar  to  be  oeeopied  with  the 
anairs  of  Rome  and  Italy,  that  eoterprisinfr  fceoeral  bad  sailed  with 
only  seven  lepons,  succeeded  in  escapinr  the  notice  of  Pompe/s 
fleet,  and  reached  a  rerj  daog:erons  part  oTthe  ooaatof  Bpiros,  where 
he  was  least  expected,  under  the  lofty  promootory  named  Acroeer* 
anus.  Thou^  the  army  under  his  personal  command  were  gene* 
rall^  TictoriooB,  yet  the  officers  whom  be  bad  sent  to  Illyricnm  and 
Africa  to  take  possession  of  these  countries,  bad  been  defeated  In 
tbese  circumstances,  be  pretended  to  be  desiroos  of  peace.  Accord* 
ingly,  before  he  landed  nis  troops^,  he  tent  V.  Ruros,  aa  officer  of 
Pompey,  whom  he  had  taken  captive,  to  his  (;;enetal,  with  proposals 
to  **  refer  all  their  differences  to  the  senate,  in  Roni« ;  aoa  that 
each  of  them  should,  in  the  meantime,  swear,' at  the  head  of  tlieir 
respective  armies,  that,  in  thrre  days,  they  sliould  disband  all  their 
forces,  in  order  that,  beinf;  disarms,  they  mifht  severally  be  under 
a  necessitjr  to  submit  to  the  l^gal  government  of  their  country :  that 
he  himself,  to  remove  all  difiiculties  en  the  part  of  Pompey,  should 
begin  with  dismissing  all  the  troops  that  were  under  hu  command, 
whether  in  irarrison  or  in  the  field." 

liy  thus  acting  he  expei'ted  to  throw  the  whole  blame  of  the  con* 
tiuuance  of  the  irar  oo  his  opponents.  He  well  knew  that  they 
would  not  listen  to  his  proposals  ;  and  he,  therefore,  immediately 
landed  his  troops,  and  advanced  to  Oricum,  which  was  occupied  by 
a  frarrison  commanded  by  L.  Torquatus.  He  presented  himself  ss 
one  of  the  consuls  of  Rome,  preceded  br  the  ensigns  of  this  office. 
The  garrison  instantly  surrendered.  Tiience  he  proceeded  to  A',xi\- 
Ionia,  whose  inhabitants,  disrn?ardinir  the  authority  of  their  Ro* 
man  governor,  at  once  received  him.  These  exam  plea  were  followed 
b^  all  the  towns  of  Epirus ;  so  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  march  ra* 
pidly  on  to  Dyrrachium,  the  present  Dyraczo,  a  good  seaport  on  the 
coast,  almost  opposite  Brundusium,  in  Italy.  1  his  place  contained 
the  principal  military  stores  and  magazines  of  I'ompev.  Cesar  was 
exceedingly  disappomted  oo  spproaching  the  port,  to  find  that,  not- 
withstanding the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  Pompey  was  encamped 
under  its  walls ;  and  had  sent  some  vessels  to  retake  or  block  op 
the  harbour  of  Oricum,  and  ordered  the  rest  of  his  fleet  to  be  so 
arranged  as  to  prevent  the  pasMfre  of  any  more  troops  from  Italy. 
If  we  credit  the  most  eminent  historians,  Cesar  felt  his  situation 
now  most  critical,  from  the  apparent  inability  or  indisposition  of 
bis  friends  to  send  him  re'enforcementa  When  he  coulo  no  longer 
endure  his  anxiety  and  suspense,  he  adopted  the  extraordinary  re* 
solution  of  proceeding  alone,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  an^  one, 
to  Brundusium.  He  procured  a  fishing  boat,  and  put  to  sea  m  the 
night.  The  rise  of  a  sudden  storm  rendered  unavailable  all  the 
Inboam  of  the  boatmen.  He  had  in  silence  witnessed  their  conduct, 
mad.  to  encourage  them,  he  aaTpniaA  \\\tui  bif  discovering  hitoself 
to  the  majter,  and,  aeiimtt  h\i  Vvaxid>  w:\^s^^<\«»  w^WVij,  mv 
friena,  Md  fear  nothing;  tt»o«^  caV^.^'^^^^^f^tSiGL 
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ordinary  efforts,  and  got  out  to  imi  ;  bat  the  ■torm  wm  to  violent 
that  Cesar,  despairing  of  being  able  to  reach  Ital^,  suffered  the  pilot 
to  return  to  the  coast,  where  his  soldiers  met  him,  and  expressed, 
with  tenderness  and  respect,  their  concern  to  see  him  so  uuHaMv  ior 
want  of  more  troops,  as  if  be  could  not  gain  a  victory  with  thuse 
who  were  present."  He,  however,  soon  obtained  assistance  from 
Italy ;  for  the  scarcity  of  provisions  having  forced  the  fleet  of  Pom> 

gsy  to  withdraw  from  the  shores  of  Brundusium,  M.  Antony  and 
alenns  immediately  seised  the  opportunity  of  the  first  favourable 
wind  to  sail  with  four  legions  and  eight  hundred  horse.  M.  Antony 
successfully  avoided  the  opposing  fleet,  safely  landed  the  greater 
number  of  the  forces,  and  formed  a  junction  with  Cesar,  who  now 
eagerly  desired  to  hasten  on  a  general  battle.  This,  however,  ac> 
corded  not  with  the  policy  of  Pompey,  who  had  resolved  to  prolong 
tlie  contest,  in  the  full  confidence  that  the  strength  of  Cesar  would 
speedily  be  wasted,  from  the  want  of  means  of  subsistence  for  his 
army.  After  various  partial  actions,  Pompey's  camp,  situated  on 
the  sea  shore,  was  almost  cut  off  by  Cesar,  from  the  surrounding 
country ;  and  he  felt  compelled  to  attack  his  opponents,  whom  he 
completely  defeated. 

Many  considered  the  cause  of  Cesar  now  lost,  but  his  courage 
and  fortitude  never  fiuled.  Nevertheless,  he  found  it  expedient  to 
retire  from  the  coast ;  and  such  was  his  activity,  that  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark,  the  sick,  wounded,  and  baggage,  and  one  iegiun,  were 
sent  to  ApoUonia,  a  distance  of  thirty'  miles ;  and  at  three  in  the 
morning  the  whole  army,  in  profound  silence,  left  the  camp,  and 
followed  them.  They  were  pufHued  some  time  by  Pompey,  but 
after  the  fourth  day  they  were  allowed  to  proceed.  Cesar's  reputa- 
tion was  much  lessenea  by  his  late  losses,  and  he  found  it  dimcuit 
to  procure  provisions  on  his  march.  On  arriving  at  Gomphi,  the 
first  town  of  Thessaly,  although  the  citisens  had  been  formerly 
favourable  to  his  cause,  he  was  not  admitted.  In  a  few  hours  he 
compelled  the  garrison  to  surrender,  and  in  a  short  time  all  the 
towns  submitted  to  him,  except  Larissa  the  capital,  which  was 
possessed  bv  Scipio  Metelius,  the  father-in  law  of  Pompey.  In  the 
centre  of  Tnessaly  was  seated  the  city  of  Pharsalia,  in  a  ricU  plain 
watered  by  the  Enipeus.  Here  Cesar  encamped  his  troops,  and 
waited  to  learn  the  movements  of  his  opponents.  They  flattered 
themselves  that  victory  was  theirs,  and  assembled  to  decide  whether 
they  should,  being  masters  of  the  sea  and  triumphant  on  laud, 
instantly  return  to  Rome,  or  pursue  and  totally  destroy  him.  They 
determined  the  latter,  and  Pompey  followed  him  into  Thessaly. 
He  was  every  where  on  his  march  hailed  as  victor ;  and,  on  ap- 
proaching Larissa,  was  met  by  his  &ther  in-law,  who,  with  his 
ariuy,  accompanied  him  to  Pharsalia.  Their  united  armies,  amount- 
ing to  forty-five  thousand  men  and  seven  thousand  horse,  encamped 
on  an  eminence  about  three  miles  distant  from  Cesar's  army,  which 
consisted  of  not  more  than  twenty-two  thousand  men,  and  one 
thousand  horse.  But  many  of  the  soldiers  of  the  former  were 
Asiatics,  and  few  were  accustomed  to  war,  whereas  the  latter  were 
veterans,  who  had  fought  and  conquered  in  many  battles.  Pompey 
therefore  wisely  judged  that  he  would  more  easily  aud  effftetvya.VV^ 
accomplish  bis  object  h^  harassing  and  weatm^  ovx\.\i\%«v\'KaY3  ^^•wv 
by  eacouateriog  them  in  battle.    And  ttiia  poV\c^  ^x<i«a,^^vi>a»xA. 
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on  CaMTj  tiMt  to  Mve  hii  truopt  from  famiiM  he  detomffitd  to 
rbftofre  hu  poaition,  and  moTe  wbem  b«  conld  procaro  mlMitteiiee, 
and,  if  powibt«,  compel  Pompejr  to  light.  His  plan  would  errtainlf 
have  failed,  haid  hu  rival  been  |iermitted  to  act  according  to  bu 
o«m  enlightened  Judgment  and  enlarged  experience  in  war.  Being 
unhappily  furrouiidird  with  m*njr  Roman  aenfttoni  and  otbere  oi 
rank,  who  were  incapable  of  comprehending  the  wiidom  of  hie 
policy,  and  raiipiciouB  that  love  of  ptiwer  actuated  him  more  than 
ae*l  for  the  publtc  good,  he  wan  not  alwajrs  at  liberty  to  reffutate 
hie  conduct  by  hie  knowle^fce.  They  were  constantly  urging  him 
to  attack  thv  «*nemv  and  fiiiuh  tht^  cmteNt,  which  they  maintained 
wat  c'tm|i]«tely  in  ni«  pouir.  lli-4  oHicerii  and  troops  werr*  not  less 
org  'nt  to  fnf[af[r  in  battle,  being  confident  of  snccesa.  How  reloe* 
ta.iit!y  he  yielded  to  their  wishes,  is  manifest  from  bis  brief  address 
to  his  armv  before  the  general  enipigement,  which  mar  be  Mud  to 
have  finally  dissolved  the  rfpnblic,  and  established  the  despotic 

fovemment  and  the  iron  power  of  Rooie  over  all  nations.  **  As 
have  been  induced  by  yoar  ardour  to  venture  a  battle,  eootraiy  to 
my  own  judgment,  let  me  see  you  behave  in  it  with  bravery.  As 
you  surpass  the  enemy  in  numbers,  strive  to  do  so  in  eourage  and 
resolution.  Look  bach  with  pleasure  on  the  glorious  battle  of  Dyr* 
rachium ;  maintain  the  glory  you  there  acquired,  and  tnthr  not  the 
best  cause  to  sink  under  the  desperate  attempts  of  one  whose  inten* 
tion  is  to  deprive  yon  of  your  liberty,  and  change  the  republic  into 
a  monarchy.  Remember  that  Pomp^  leads  you,  that  the  antbority 
of  the  senate  supports  you,  and  the  gods  protect  von."  The  very 
day  fixed  by  Fompey  for  battle  was  that  on  which  Ce«ar  had  pur- 
powid  tif  n-move  Irom  his  camp.  His  tents  were  taken  down,  and 
the  signal  for  marching  given,  when  he  observed  signs  in  his  rival's 
army  mdicating  an  inclination  to  fight  He  instantly  gave  orders  to 
halt,  ezclaimini;,  **  The  time  that  we  have  so  eamestlr  wivhed  for 
is  come,  now  let  it  be  seen  how  we  are  to  acquit  ourselves."  Both 
parties  presented  similar  standards,  dress, and  armour.  When  the 
trumpets  gave  the  signal  to  advance^  the  sounds  were  the  same, 
and  manv  are  said  U)  have  wept.  Fierce  was  the  onset,  and  san* 
guinar^  the  combat ;  but  the  army  of  the  republic  were  speedily 
vanquished,  and  fied  in  the  utmost  disorder  and  confusion.  Those 
who  could  not  escape  offered  to  capitulate,  and  many  of  all  ranks 
voluntariijr  surrendered  to  the  conqueror.  Of  those  who  had  been 
formerly  his  prisoners,  some  were  put  to  death,  and  others  spared 
at  tlie  interceision  of  their  friends  In  hu  army,  to  each  of  whom 
was  granted  one  prisoner.  The  soldiers  swore  fidelity  to  Cesar, 
and  were  admitted  into  his  service.  The  principal  nobles  m  Rome 
had  fallen  in  the  conflict,  and  with  them  perislicd,  in  almost  everv 
one  who  survived,  the  hope  of  restoring  the  republic.  Poinpey  is 
reported  to  have  withdrawn  to  his  camp  in  utter  despair,  as  noon 
as  he  saw  his  cavalry  flee ;  his  mental  energy  departed  from  him, 
and  from  this  time  he  appears  to  have  been  concerned  lor  the  safety 
of  his  friends  and  family,  rHther  than  of  his  own  honour  or  life. 
In  M  riisguised  dri  m,  he  rrid"  to  the  coast  of  the  beautiful  valley  o* 
Tempf,  whence  lie  aaWed  yciiU  a  few  attendants  to  Amphipoli^, 
a  city  seated  at  the  mouth  lA  l\>«  met  ^VT^m«x\^  which  separst»d 
AfBcttflon  from  Thrace  Uw  v'"«\*"^^^^'^^^'*^''\'''\^''^^'^\^*^  ^7^*" 
to  tw  made,  and  alL  tUe  youlU  m  Uvxct^vju  v»  \v«  vn.  <v*V>^^  ^\  siN% 
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republic,  was  probably  issued  to  induce  his  enemj  to  pause  ere  he 
pursued  him  ;  for  he  evidently  had  uo  design,  or  perhaps  hope,  of 
raising  a  new  army  in  this  re^on.  He  remained  here  only  one 
night ;  in  the  morning  he  proceeded  to  Mitylene,  iu  the  island  of 
liMbos,  to  protect  his  wife  Corneha  and  hid  youngest  son.  After 
visitine  the  coast  of  Ciltcia,  he  sailed  to  Cyprus,  where  he  seized  all 
the  public  money,  and  vessels  sufficient  to  carry  two  thousand  sol- 
diers, whom  he  had  collected.  With  these  he  departed  for  K^ypt, 
where  he  was  treacherously  murdered  by  the  ministers  of  king 
Ptolemy  Auletes,  who  had  obtained  the  kingdom  chiefly  by  his 
inflaenee.  His  head  was  preserved  for  Cesar,  and  his  naked  body 
thrown  ignominiously  on  the  beach. 

While  he  lived,  Cesar  considered  his  ultimate  triumph  doubtfult 
and  accordingly,  three  days  after  the  battle  of  Pharsaha,  he  set  ou 
for  Asia  in  pursuit  of  him.  Learning  there  that  Fompey  had  gone 
to  Egypt  with  a  band  of  only  about  four  thousand  men,  he  followed 
him,  and  was  apparently  or  really  grieved  on  receiving  inrormatiou 
of  his  miserable  end.  He  immediately  procured  liberty  for  his  fol- 
lowers, who  had  been  taken  captive,  anu  these  in  gratitude  entered 
his  service.  This  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  boasting,  as  was  his 
custom  in  his  letters  to  Rome,  that  the  greatest  pleasure  he  enjoyed 
was  every  day  to  save  the  lives  of  some  Romans  who  had  taken  up 
arms  at;ainst  him.  He  ordered  I'ompey's  head,  which  had  been 
brought  to  him,  to  be  buried  with  great  ceremony,  and  erected  a 
temple  to  Nemesis,  the  goddess  of  revenge.  The  anhes  of  Pompey's 
burnt  body  were  afterwards  sent  to  Italy,  and  delivered  to  his  wife, 
who  deposited  them  at  his  house  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Alba. 

Cesar  was  early  chained  to  Egypt,  and  risked  his  rising  glory, 
reputation,  and  life,  by  involving  himself  in  tumults  and  war  to 
gratify  the  vanity  and  ambition  of  the  infamous  and  und^Hcrvedly 
celebrated  Cleopatra.  This  princess  had  claimed  the  right,  derived 
from  the  will  of  her  father,  to  share  the  kingdom  with  her  brother. 
Instierated  by  his  ministers,  he  not  only  refused  her  request,  but 
expelled  her  from  Egypt.  She  retired  into  Syria,  raised  an  army, 
and  led  them  against  her  brother.  As  the  kingdom  was  under  die 
protection  of  Rome,  Cesarsummoned  them  before  him,  and,  as  the 
chief  of  the  empire,  he  heard  their  respective  complaints,  and 
decided  that  they  should  reign  jointly ;  and  granted  Cyprus  to  their 

?ounger  brother,  called  also  Ptolemy,  and  their  sister  Arsinoe. 
'his  decision  pleased  the  Egyptians ;  but  tliey  were  easily  persuaded 
by  Pathinus,  an  eunuch,  the  minister  who  chiefly  governed  their 
king,  to  believe  that  Cesar  designed  to  deliver  them  wholly  over  to 
Cleopatra.  He  persuaded  his  colleague  Achillas  to  lead  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men  to  Alexandria.  Thus  originated  a  sanguinary 
war  with  Cesar,  who,  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  his  army, 
maintained  his  position  till  he  obtained  the  assistance  of  a  fleet  and 
army,  more  than  sufficient  to  destroy  his  opponents,  and  enable 
him  to  reduce  the  Egyptians  into  subjection.  He  conferred  the 
kingdom  on  Cleopatra  ;  and  to  please  the  people,  who  were  averse 
to  female  rule,  compelled  her  to  marry  her  surviving  brother,  who 
was  only  eleven  years  old. 

The  Jews  having  efiiciently  aided  Cesar  in  Egypt,  were  highly 
honoured  by  him  ;  for  he  restored  them  to  l\ie  \\m  eiv^w}tcv«v\\.  q>\ 
Hbe  peculiar  privilegea  which  bad  beea  gtaule^  >i5i\%Ta\ii>\\'fe^'«^ 
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kin^of  th«  Orweian  djnaatjr.  And  to  Ui^ir  brafhrta  hi  JndcftlM 
w*<  not  l^mg^nttrtnm  and  ronrt^itM,  when  he  paawd  tbruufsb 
Syria  to  Aaia  to  |»ut  ati  pihI  to  ihi*  aiinmationa  which  wen  exatM 
in  tl)«  |irf>%incMi  by  IMiarnaiM^,  ivin  of  Miihridataa  the  Onat.  Ha 
•o  ^pefiiiljr  and  cotnplrii*ly  put  an  end  to  the  attempt  of  thia  prinea 
to  receiver  I'ofitus  and  other  r^oos  over  which  hie  father  had 
reiirncd,  that  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  thua  briefly  deeeribea  hia  ao^ 
oeiM  :  **  Veni,  vidi,  vici,"  1  came,  I  mw,  I  ronquered. 

**  Wh^n  the  newN  of  (*ciiar'a  triumph  and  Poropej'e  deAth  reached 
Rome,  the  aenatR  and  people  ttritve  nlio  Nhould  beetow  moat  hon* 
onm  on  tli«*  connueror,  now  abeolute  mauler  of  their  libertiea,  Uvat, 
and  Tortun^M.  He  wa«,  by  tlie  ananimoun  conaent  of  all  the  ordrn 
of  tlie  re[>ub)ic,  prriclaimed  coomil  for  Ave  jeara ;  named  dictator, 
contrary  to  tti«  anciitnt  custom,  not  (or  nix  mouthf  only,  bat  for  a 
wholf*  y^ar :  dfclari^l  tribune  of  the  [leoplo,  and  head  of  that  col* 
lef^,  (or  bin  lilr ;  empowered  to  make  |»raee  and  war  with  wbfim 
he  pleaif'd,  and  Ut  levy  what  forcis  he  thought  neeeaaary  :  no  that 
all  the  dignitiea  and  wmttr  of  the  republic  now  centred  in  Ceaar, 
who,  without  any  violence  or  prtMcriptirma,  waa  raiaed  to  a  higher 
pitch  of  power  and  authority  than  Sylla  had  acquired  by  the  dieath 
and  banialiment  of  ntt  many  citicena.  Aa  the  new  dictator  could 
not  then  fco  in  perikm  to  Home,  Ut  takr  poMaeaHion  of  the  many  dif  • 
nitjea  cf)nl«rred  upon  lum,  he  api>oinied  Mare  Antony  hia  ipmeral  of 
tlie  horit  ■,  and  a^iii  Itiin  with  a  detachment  ol  troo|M  toth**  capital, 
committirif;  U)  bim  the  gov** niinent  ol  Italy  during  hia  abaenca." 

Havint;,  in  two  veara,  aettle«J  the  aflaira  of  Kgypt,  Syria,  Aaia, 
and  (inwre,  be  HUddenty  returned  to  Rome,  laden  with  wealth  and 
the  tropliif*  of  rnany  virtoriea.  The  U"wa  of  bia  arrival  at  Tareo- 
tuin  brou((l*t  birn  many  Roman  cilixena  U>  congratulate  him  OD  bit 
triumpha,  and  not  a  few  to  implore  bia  clemency.  Among  the 
latter  wna  ( jcero,  wbotn  be  received  with  atroni;  eipreaaiona  of 
pleaaure.  Hia  preHence  waa  longed  for  in  Rome,  whoae  dtiieria 
were  kept  in  a  atate  of  coutinuur  agitation,  alarm,  and  terror,  by 
the  arbitrary  and  deapotic  rule  of  M.  Antony,  and  the  violent  and 
diMt^Wut'f  conduct  of  bim  and  bia  a^ilditra ;  and  not  le«a  by  the  am* 
bitiouit  and  (urhulunt  apirit  of  tb«  tribune  iMlabella,  who,  in  oppo* 
•Ition  to  Antony,  aKMiduoualy  laboured  to  |)erauade  the  cfMnitium  to 
paiM  a  decree  nmitting  all  debta.  ('eitar  entered  the  city  without 
any  pamde,  accompanied  by  a  aniall  number  of  bia  a^ddiera.  PeaM 
wan  inHiMnily  reatored  ;  bia  will  waa  law,  **  tbouf^h  be  affected  to 
govern  acconiing  to  the  ancient  lawa  of  ilte  republic,  and  pretended 
to  leavif  tlie  M^'iiate  and  people  in  |>oaai  anion  of  their  former  privi* 
legi-a.  Tbuit  no  cbanire,  in  appearance,  waa  viaible  in  Rome ;  yet  all 
ordera  of  men  mere  auiijecteti  to  the  ativernign  wilt  of  the  dictator." 
Neiibnr  the  aaaembly  of  the  aenutora  nor  that  of  the  people  pre- 
aumed  Ut  dia^mae  of  any  ap(iointtnnnta  fbr  the  government  of  the 
city  and  provincea,  ezi:ept  aa  be  dictati'd.  While,  however, be  waa 
thua,  in  reality,  the  abaolute  aovereign  of  the  empire,  »  powerful 
party  remained,  and  waa  daily  acquiring  atrength,  to  render  uneer* 
tain  the  permanence  of  bia  power.  He  cliooae  not  to  leave  the  aab* 
duinff  oflhniuf  to  bia  oflicerit ;  for  bia  army  rarely  triumphed  when 
h/f  waa  not  at  their  head.  Uav'uxt*  v\\eMiire  reatored  tranquillity  to 
/fa/r,  /le  ordered  hia  iriMiim  to  *M«-m\»\e,  aTv<i  »\\\^  Vv>  Vm  orepared 
li^rciitfir  «/iibark»tioii,  ai  U\>\ki»uiu,  Wva  iuQ^«tu  VwwwK ^^^^'A 
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Mftled  on  tbe  western  extremity  of  Sicilj,  nearly  oppofiite  Carthafre 
in  Africa,  where  almoet  all  the  surviving  frieuds  of  Pompej  and  ol 
the  libortyof  tbe  republic  had  taken  refuge.  **Three  hundred  citizens, 
many  of  them  aenatora,  and  exiles  from  Italy,  as  well  as  settlers  in 
that  prorince,  had  assembled  at  Utica,  and  considering  every  other 
part  of  the  empire  as  under  the  influence  of  a  violent  usurpation, 
stated  themselves  as  the  only  free  remains  of  the  Roman  republic ; 
held  their  meetings  in  the  capacity  of  senate  and  people ;  author- 
ised, undet  these  titles,  the  levies  that  were  made  m  the  province, 
and  contributed  largely  to  supply  the  expense  of  the  war.  Manv 
officers  of  name  and  of  rank,  Labienus,  Afranius,  Petreius,  as  wrii 
as  Sdpio  and  Cato,  with  all  the  remains  thev  had  saved  from  the 
wreck  at  Pharsalia,  were  now  ready  to  renew  the  war  on  this  ground. 
The  name  of  Scipio  was  reckoned  ominous  of  success  in  Africa,  nnd 
that  of  Cato,  even  if  the  origin  or  occasion  of  the  present  contcHt 
were  unknown,  was  held  a  sufficient  mark  todistinguish  tlie  Hide  of 
lustioe,  and  tbe  cause  of  the  republic.  These  leaders  of  tltc  rcpub- 
lican  party  having  a  considerable  force  at  sea,  and  having  access  to 
all  the  ports,  not  only  of  Africa,  but  likewise  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and 
Spain,  nad  furnished  themselves  plentifully  with  all  the  necessaries 
for  war.  They  had  mustered  ten  legions,  which,  according  to  tlie 
establishment  of  that  time,  may  have  amounted  to  fifty  thousand 
Roman  foot.  They  had  twenty  thousand  African  horse,  a  great 
body  of  archers  and  slio^:ers,  witn  a  hundred  and  twenty  elepbant»  " 
They  expected  to  be  jomed  by  Juba,  king  of  Numidia,  whose  mili- 
tary tiUents  had  been  displayed  by  his  signal  victory  over  the  army 
commanded  by  Curio,  whom  Cesar  had  sent  to  take  possesion  of 
Africa.  The  republican  army  were  extremely  desirous  to  be  com* 
manded  by  Cato ,  but  this  enthusiastic  votary  of  the  republic,  and 
most  generous  and  just  philosopher,  declined  to  violate  the  law  of 
his  country  by  accepting  an  honour  which  was  expressly  limited  to 
the  highest  officers  of  the  state.  He  therefore  proposed  that  Scipio, 
father-in.law  of  Pompey,  and  of  consular  rank,  should  be  appointed 
general. 

Cesar  owed  much  of  the  success  of  his  greatest  enterprises  to  his 
studied  care  to  take  his  enemies  by  surprise.  To  effect  this,  he  had 
sailed  in  the  stormy  season  against  Pompey,  and  came  on  liim  un- 
expectedly. In  like  manner,  it  was  after  the  republican  fleet,  under 
the  command  of  Varus,  had  been  laid  up  at  Utica  for  the  stormy 
season,  that  Cesar  braved  the  dangers  of  the  ocean  to  encounter  his 
opponents  in  Africa.  He  reached  Sicily  before  many  ships  or  troops 
were  collected.  Leaving  orders  for  them  to  follow,  he  put  to  sea 
with  the  first  fair  wind,  and  landed  at  Adrumetum  with  not  more 
than  three  thousand  men,  although  he  knew  that  a  force  greatly 
superior,  under  Considius,  an  able  officer,  was  ready  to  oppose  him. 
His  boldness  imposed  on  Considius,  who  had  no  idiea  that  he  would 
have  ventured  on  shore  with  a  small  band ;  and  his  sudden  appear- 
ance alarmed  and  perplexed  the  garrison.  The  gates  were  shut, 
and  the  troops  placed  to  defend  themselves,  when  they  ought  to 
have  attacked  the  intruder.  Cesar  having;  in  vain  attempted,  by 
threatening  and  flattery,  to  induce  the  faithful  officer  to  submit, 
marched  southwards  to  the  cities  of  Ruspina  and  Le^t\%^  "^Vivt^  Va 
was  at  once  admitted.  Becoming  impatient  \ot  \v\%  ^«ft\.^\v'b\A.^ 
goae  on  board  of  B  ship  in  tbe  evening,  m\ii  mV.wSft.oiv\.o«6\.%^ 
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irly  on  tli<«  next  Tiioriiiiic:.    On  llifl  return  of  YijUt  ■ome  of  tlm 
i'k-i'Im  vr^T*!  H'fii,  ntui   ho  liail  N^win  (lie  irrnliticaiion  «il  p'l.firint; 
hfl  trr'-ntiT  niiiiiliKr  of  Iiii4  tron|M,  whom  tii*Ii*<l  in  a  kiml  cif  triurnpti 
Ui  HiMiMtia,  iiri'l  slatiiiiiifl  iMitw^'ti  tlin  lnwn  ntid  tliH  hliori!.     H« 
rflp>'ll<-<l  ('!»!  Mtlark  <il  tiin  opp/mitnt*,  but  their  numb«r  in  n  nhort 
pftriorl  plncAil  hirn  iti  ft  rrilicfti  iKmiiion  ;  for  hn  wftii  iihut  np  in  hit 
mtr(*ncliniRrit%  ftnd   prnvimteil  from  ohhiinins  inippliMi  from  th« 
country.     Hh,  howevir,  wan  rpli'V'il  hy  prorurini;  provi -ton*  from 
thr-  ihIhO'I  of  (Vrrtnft,  to  whi''h  h"  hti'i  >-'*Mf  Salhmt  the  hiHtorran, 
with  fi  U'vf  HoUliiTH  ;  nnti  fit  th<!  Ham<?  liini*  a  ivnifulfrnlAn  nnmtfer 
of  lro<f;)-«  nrriv<''l.  witii  t%  iHrc**  iinpply  of  loo<J.    ThuN  Htrrnfjthipn^, 
h*!  a'lvhiif'il  on  tli"  Hflj:irfni  forlili*'(i  loM'n  of  TJtira.  Aft^  b^^t'irini; 
it  aitliort  tjn<<>,  hf  \t'*o\vri\  to  M-iirch  fi>r  AHitmilion  mor^  fnvouraMc 
for  niHctiti'.'  t!if  ♦■n'Toy  m  a  fv;n»*ral  htittlf.    At  If n nth  h**  [Wj4t«l  hit 
army  fit  'runii-n  •.  ihi*  prinnpiil  NCBpurt  atid  (.'arrivtn  in  thi*t«outhrm 
honn<'iiri(*H  ol  \\if  Komati  provitin;.    Thn  rKptiMiraii  p^n^ral  S(*ipin. 
ftri<J  Jiitrti,  with  ihfir  rc!t[H>f;iivi*  artni'-a,  cofitinnM  to  follow  afi4 
haraH4)iirn,  in  hop**  of  wf«rinc  hitn  out ;  hut  unhappily  ih*ftn)- 
ht'Tf]  not  to  tlii-4  wHi;  |Kiliry,  towhirh  thnyha/i  \n'fu  Ntrofiffiy  n'ririHl 
by  (.'ato,  who  wan  h-ltin  cUKrf.f  of  IJlira,  Thn  iin|H>rlMnr^of  Thnp* 
mm  il>-t<*rminf(1  tliPin  to  I'.ivm  fVftar  batlli;  rath'-r  than  p<Tmit  hitn 
Ut  ro'Iurn  It.    TIk!  roiillirt  wa^*  Hliort,  but  (tn'adfiilljr  munlfroua;  fur 
tliouffh  th>!  routed  arrnyofHripio  cant  away  thrir  arni4,an<J  Haluf^d 
llicir  viclorMMM  countrym^'n,  y<  t  th<*-w»,  Ukn  ho  many  b^a^t^  of  pr^jr 
ihirittini;  for  hloorl,  wrrn  di'af  to  th«  rry  of  th**  vanrpiiaheil,  afid 
f%i-n  conimry  to  iIm;  ord'TH  of  t]i«*ir  own  p,fwrti\^  put  the  whol« 
(1<-Iii>rirf1f*  H  multitude  to  tint  Hwonl.    S<i  fiiriinia  and  ificontrollabU 
\v;n  thifir  ra^'»f  and  rt-vj-nc^,  tliat  tlii-v  O-ll  on  thoit^  of  their  own 
ofiinrit  who  liad  at  futy  loriiior  tim<'  offi-nd' d  thf-m  ;  in<Kimufh  that 
not  a  fi;w  o(  the  hi:'lii'it  rank  fli;d  fmd  ronrt^Hlrd  th**mii<'lve<  till  llxi 
ti<'rc«*  pfiMHionH  of  the  mnnint;  troops  HulHided.     On  the  l<>llowint; 
diiy,  ('   l(i-li<lliuH  WHH  appointed  with  thr<>e  le^iona  to  rontinne  the 
Nii"/i>  nf  'IJinriiiM;  ;iiid   .M.  i\h-K4ala.  with  a  party  of  ramlry,  wa« 
OTiliTi-fl  tu  msirrh  on  ('lira,  to  which  ('cHar  wavquicklj  to  conduct 
all  thi*  other  diviaioriH  ol  )ii4  urmy. 

'Ill"  report  of  hJM  victory  pr''<'edef1  hirn,  and  rarried  terror  and 

despair  into  the  heartn  of  the  ltiMfian4,  and  ronaternatinn  aeixed 

all  the  <>iti7.<'nR;  but  the  di4irerf«  ol  tin;  fornKT  wa*  exreedinfrly  au^- 

mentMl  from  the  knowled^ri'  th:it  the  latter  favour*-d  the  cauae  of 

the  fotir|ueror.    ('ato  railed  hirt  friend*  to(;ether,  atid  WMiirht  to 

tranquillim;  their  apiritv  and  re-animate  their  hope*,  by  entreatinc 

thnm  to  reflect  that  tlie  melanrholy  newa  mipht  In*  exaplTHrated; 

that  the  republic  waa  not  to  Tie  conaiditrfii  utterly  ruined  bjr  the  Iom 

of  one  battle;  tliat  S|>ain  waa  even  then  po^iieaHpd  bf  Pnnipey'fl 

aoii,  and  that  the  plare  waa  atronf;,  their  numlwr  cfmaideraMi*.  and 

that  llii'y  had  ahiindatirt!  of  armH  and  proviiiiona.     Hope  waa  mif 

mi-ntarrly  exfib'd,  but  it  wan  speedily  rxpi'llnd  by  refbTtirm,  and 

romplRii;  di'HiNUidenry  tilled  evpry  h'-art.     While  (Vliheratmi;  h'tvr 

to  Bii,  a  Imti'l  of  Scipio'a  cavalry,  who  had  ei4/-A|)ef1  the  aword,  pr*.- 

H^titfi]  thi  mtM^lvfa  at  tht>  {;>it"i*i  t^u'l  thrcuti'ned  to  kill  fvery  Roman 

wlut  prnpoAfA  Huhmmion  to  ('eiuir.    Cato,  with  difTirult^,  turnixl 

thi'in  from  I  heir  Jmrtmroii*  imT\><<Hi«,  ^uA  cim*eut**d  that  hi*  frii-nd* 

Mhouhl  /nalcf*  their  peanc  wiUi  ^''-Hivt  ..X*^^  wmx's  •fr^iAt^xs^W either 

dvU-ruiiucd  to  iicr»cvero  m  l\i«it  iwv^uu*:*,  m  >h\w>»^\«'W»\«* 
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of  hu  fivronr,  escaped  bj  tea,  and  sailed  to  seek  reruffo  with  the 
WHM  of  Pompey.  Many  of  thoae  who  remained  were  put  to  death 
by  Meaaala,  who  entered  the  city  before  hie  great  general,  who  wan, 
however,  now  little  di8p<Med  to  restrain  his  followers  from  reven^'e ; 
for  he  no  longer  deemed  it  expedient  to  seek  populaiity  by  showiug 
generosity  and  compassion,  which  were  aliens  from  his  boHOtii. 
Cato,  cherishing  his  patriotic  and  stoical  sentiments,  disdained  to 
owe  his  life  to  the  enemy  of  his  country,  and  relused  to  survive  its 
liberty.  He  deliberateW  killed  himself,  for  his  spurious  philosophy 
taught  him  to  believe  that  man  baa  the  right  to  dispose  of  his  Iiki 
in  the  manner  which  he  judges  proper.  Juba,  king  of  Numidia, 
with  Petreios,  fled  to  Zama,  a  strong  fortress,  containing  hi!i 
fiunily  and  wealth,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  consuming  himtti'lf 
and  me  whole  by  fire.  Not  being  admitted,  he  retired  to  one 
of  his  palaces,  and  after  a  splendid  entertainment,  the  despernte 
fugitives  fell  on  their  swords  and  perished.  Numidia  and  Mauri- 
tania were  quickly  conquered  and  constituted  a  Roman  province, 
and  placed  under  tlie  dissipated  bold  soldier,  and  able  historian, 
Sallust. 

Thus  Providence  was  preparing  Northern  Africa  for  the  intrnduo- 
tion  of  Christianity,  whicn  at  no  very  distant  period  exhibited  there, 
on  an  extensive  scale,  some  of  its  greatest  conliicts  and  noblest  tro- 
phies ;  and  these  were  particularly  seen  in  Carthage,  which  was 
rebuilt  about  this  time  by  the  order  of  Cesar,  who  had  also,  early 
the  same  year,  when  paasiiig  through  Greece,  caused  Corinth  to  be 
restored,  a  city  celebrated  in  future  times  for  its  numerous  converts 
to  Christ. 

The  most  unprincipled  politician,  the  most  sanguinary  warrior, 
the  most  cruel  tyrant,  in  common  with  the  robber,  assassinator, 
and  prostitute,  on  certain  occasions,  assume  extreme  reverence  lor 
the  ceremonies  of  religion,  and  appear  the  devoutest  worshippers. 
Accordingly,  Cesar,  on  returning  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  the  en- 
tire multitude  of  citizens,  who  had  met  him  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  city,  immediately  proceeded  to  the  capitol  to  give  thanks  to 
Jupiter  for  the  success  of  his  arms.  Now  the  senate  and  comitium 
emulated  who  should  most  zealously  load  him  with  honours.  ^'  Sup- 
plications were  appointed,  and  sacrifices  ordered  to  be  offered  daily 
m  the  temples,  for  forty  days,  in  thanksgiving  to  the  gods  for  the 
victories  he  had  gained  in  Africa.  His  dictatorship  was  prolonged 
for  ten  years,  and  the  dignity  of  censor,  which  had  been  hitherto 
divided  between  two  magistrates,  conferred  on  him  alone,  under  the 
title  of  pral'ect,  or  reformer  of  manners.  His  person  was  declared 
sacred  and  inviolable  ;  and,  to  raise  him  above  the  level  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens, it  was  decreed,  that  he  should  sit,  during  his  life,  next 
to  the  consuls ;  that  he  should  give  his  opinion  first  in  all  public 
deliberations ;  that  he  should  sit  at  public  shows  in  a  curule  chair ; 
and  that,  even  after  his  death,  the  chair  should  be  placed  as  usual 
nt  the  shows,  to  render  his  memory  immortnl ;  lastly,  they  pluced 
his  statue  in  the  capitol  next  to  that  of  Jupiter,  with  this  iuHcriptiou 
oa  the  pedestal,  "  To  Cesar,  a  demigod."  Cesar  had  too  much  p»M»e- 
tration  not  to  know  that  this  profusion  of  Iionours  was  tlie  ellect  <>f 
fear,  and  not  of  any  sincere  ati'ection  for  him  ;  and  ll\«>T^i<viT«^'\\^  \yR.- 
ecptinp:  such  wnrkH  o/d/st/nctioii,  he  declared,  \,\va\,\\cvco\3\"\  u\^'!i 
DO  other  uue  of  Lis  authority  th&\\  to  prevent  ^lU-j  l-AXXJivftX  ^^.vi^'^ 
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ancM  in  the  republic,  and  to  render  all  the  memben  of  it  bsppf, 
Hi«  Hp*iec\i,  aud  the  pardon  be  frranted  a  few  days  aAer  to  M.  (Aao* 
diun  MarrdluiifOne  ot'hin  inoet  inTeterati*  enemitv,  caliuMl  tkefeara 
both  of  tilt*  H«tiat(»  and  the  people.    The  dictator  havinfr^by  biadc* 
mericjr,  delivi  red  the  Henaturi  from  their  ftm,  •ummooed  the  peo* 
pie,  and  appearinf;  in  the  aeaembly  more  like  a  common  citixeo  than 
a  victorioiitt  freiieral,  returned  them  thanks,  in  a  moat  obliging  man- 
n<T,  for  tlu'ir  attachineut  to  hi«  pcraon :  he  tlien  entertained  them 
witli  a  particular  account  of  hie  victoriea,  obaerving,  that  he  had, 
liv  lii<4  faat  victory,  Nubdued  a  country  wo  rich,  and  of  such  extent, 
fliiit  it  would  yearly  aupply  the  city  with  two  hundred  tbooaand 
but'ieU  of  com,  and  three  million* of  meaaores  of  oiL    In  oonsider- 
aiioti  of  t)ie  many  conqueata  he  had  made,  four  trinm|:^  were  da* 
(•ri-e<i  him  by  the  senate  and  people.  He  triumphed  foor  times  in  one 
month,  for  his  victories  over  the  Oaals,  KKTPtf  Phamaoea,  nod  Juba. 
In  the  first  triumph,  were  carried  before  his  chariot  the  nameaof  three 
hundred  nations,  and  eight  hundred  dties,  which  he  had  reduced 
by  the  death  of  a  million  of  enemies.    Among;  the  priaonera  ap> 
lieand  Verciiiffetorix,  who  had  excited  all  tiaufafcainat  C««ar,  and 
atteriiptM  Vt  relieve  Aleda,  at  tlie  head  of  tliree  hundred  thouaand 
inKii.    His  ivildiers  followed,  crowned  witli  laurel,  and  the  whole  city 
attended  him  with  loud  uccUrnutions.     lie  mounted  the  steps  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  on  his  knees,  and  having  saeri* 
fieed  to  that  god,  cancelled  the  lulsome  inscription  whidi  had  been 
engraved  on  the  pedestal  of  his  statue.    The  second  triumph  was 
over  Kf^ypt,  wlu^n  the  pictures  of  Ptolemy,  Photinus,  and  Aehiltas, 
w<tre  carried  before  the  triumphal  chariot,  with  rf>preaentatioos  of 
f  h<f  citieN  of  Pelusium  and  Alexandria,  of  the  palace  of  tlte  Rfryptian 
kiiifH,  and  of  the  tower  of  Pharos.  Uefore  the  chariot  walkedroaoy 
iriKr>ners  of  distinction  ;  amonf;  the  rest,  Arsinoe,  the  sister  of  CIeo« 
)a(ra,  loaded  with  chains:  but,  after  the  show,  hhe  waa  aet  at 
it>i'rty,  and  only  hartished  from  Kf^ypt,  that  she  might  not  create 
iif  w  disturbances  in  that  kingdom,  to  the  prejudice  ot  Cleopatra. 
Tho  third  triumph  exhibited  the  defeat  of  Phamacea,  king  of  Pontua 
In  the  midst  of  the  moils,  which  the  conqueror  ha<l  brooipbt  from 
Pontus,  liithynia,  and  Galatia,  the  famous  words,  **  Veni,  vidi.  yid," 
were  carried  on  a  table  in  large  characters,  to  show  rather  the  dis* 
patch  than  the  difficulty  or  importance  of  thsit  victf*ry.    The  sub* 
ject  of  the  fourth  triumph  was,  the  conquest  of  Africa  and  Numtdia, 
with  the  defeat  of  Juba  and  his  allies.    In  this  triumph,  Juba,  the 
Mm  of  king  Juba,  who  was  titen  verr  young,  walked  among  the 
other  captives  before  the  triumphal  cfiariot ;  but,  when  tlie  stiow 
WHM  over,  Cesar  set  him  at  liberty,  and  gave  him  an  education  suit* 
able  to  his  rank,  appointing  masters  to  teach  him  tlie  Greek  and 
Latin  tongucN,  and  such  sciences  as  the  young  noblemen  of  Kcme 
studied  in  thoHe  days.    The  vessels  of  gold  and  ailver,  which  in 
tlH'Si*  triumphs  were  carried  before  the  conqueror,  amounted  to  tlie 
value  of  bixtylive  thousand  talents,  above  twelve  millions  of  'Nir 
money,  Ixmides  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-two  crowns  of  gold, 
Wfixhing  fifteen  thousand  and  thirty-three  pounds,  which  were  pre- 
Mt*ntH  uiudif  to  him  by  princes  and  cities  after  his  victories.     \^'ith 
th0im  numti  he  paid  his  Ro\A'\eT«  l\v«!\t  MTtt«.t1l^and,  beaidea  a  hundred 
and  lifiy  iHfUwU  ol  our  mone^  lo  «nmn  vtvN*.\»mww.^Ma  m  much 
more  to  «ttch  ceuturion ,  auA  ^xv»  ^  «»ai  \ft  w^  NxvVaa^  ^A 
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commander  of  the  e»Talry.  Aa  to  the  Roman  people,  whoae  favour 
he  ooartod,  he  frare  to  each  peraon  ten  bushels  of  corn,  ten  measures 
of  oil,  and  added  a  hundred  denarii,  by  vraj  of  intemtt,  to  the  three 
hundred  he  had  promised  them  before  he  act  out  for  Africa,  ile 
•ftervrards  entertained  the  people  at  twentj-tvro  thousand  tables  with 
six  thousand  murenas,  and  an  incredible  profusion  of  other  daiu tics 
and  rich  wines ;  and,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting:  to  the  pomp 
And  magnificence  of  these  feasts,  he  entertained  thecitv  with  a  com- 
bat of  two  thousand  gladiators,  with  representations  of  sea  and  land 
fighta,  in  which  were  three  or  four  thousand  combatants  on  a  Ri<ii>, 
and  with  all  sorts  of  plays,  farces,  and  mimic  performances.  Tho 
entertainments  lasted  several  days,  and  drew  such  numbers  of  peo- 
ple to  Rome,  that  manj  of  them  were  forced  to  lie  in  the  open  uir, 
and  some  were  stifled  m  the  crowd. 

Cesar  having,  by  his  largeases,entertainmentfl,  and  shows,  s^mr.'d 
the  affections  of  the  soldiery  and  people,  made  it  his  study  to  re rorni 
the  government,  and  establish  order  in  the  city.  As  many  of  t\\o 
inhutitanta  had  lost  their  lives  iu  the  civil  war,  and  many  had  aban- 
doned their  native  country,  he  appointed  great  nrivilf>|^>ii  and  exemp- 
tions for  such  as  had  numerous  families ;  recalled  all  thofw)  who  liail 
settled  in  foreign  countries,  and  invited  to  Rome,  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  such  persons  as  were  in  repute  for  their  learning  and 
knowled|:e ;  granting  them,  for  their  encouragement,  all  the  ri{;hta 
and  privileires  of  Roman  citiaens.  At  the  same  time  he  publitdied 
a  law,  forbidding  all  citisens,  above  twenty  years  of  age,  and  under 
forty,  to  absent  themselves  from  the  capital  more  than  three  years, 
on  any  pretence  whatever.  By  other  laws,  he  restrained  the  profuse 
wav  of  living  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  Rome  and  all  over 
Italy;  he  confined  the  use  of  litters  and  embroidered  robes  and  jewels 
to  persons  of  the  first  rank,  or  of  large  estates ;  he  limited  the  ex- 
pense of  feasts  by  many  sumptuary  laws,  which  he  caused  to  bo  put 
m  execution  witn  the  utmost  rigour,  his  ofiicrrs  often  breaking  into 
the  houses  of  the  rich  citizens,  and  snatching  from  their  tables  Huch 
dishes  as  had  been  served  up  contrary  to  his  prohibition.  All  the 
markets  swarmed  with  informers,  so  that  nothing  could  be  carried 
thither,  or  sold,  without  his  knowledge ;  and  he  never  failed  to 
punish  with  heavy  fines  such  as  he  found  guilty  of  the  least  breach 
of  the  laws  he  had  enacted.  As  for  the  management  of  the  public 
money,  he  reserved  that  entirely  to  himself;  but  committed  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  to  the  senators  and  knightn,  choosing  from 
them  such  persons  as  were  remarkable  for  their  integrity  and  pro- 
bity. As  his  long  command  in  Gaul  had  given  him  an  opportunity 
of  usurping  an  absolute  power,  to  prevent  others  from  tntading  in 
his  footsteps,  he  ordained,  by  a  law,  that  no  prstor  should  be  cou- 
tinned  in  his  government  above  a  year,  and  no  consular  above  two. 
All  the  maj^istrates  in  Rome,  as  well  as  in  the  provinces,  were  ap* 
pointed  by  him,  the  people  whom  he  suffered  to  asHemble  in  tlie 
romitium,  to  maintain  at  least  some  appearance  of  a  republican 
state,  not  darine  to  choose  any  but  such  as  he  pro[)08ed  or  recoin- 
roended ;  by  which  means  all  the  places  and  governments  were 
filled  with  his  creatures.  The  tribunes,  the  prwtors,  the  ^\U3>.*lc\■^^^ 
and  even  the  consuls,  were  all  persona  who  Wd  %ei\ft»ik  \x\\'\«t\\\\\\^ 
inviolably  attached  to  hia  interest.  The  ^ov«\\m*i\i\.  o1  >i^«i  tov^v- 
tries  gubject  to  the  republic  waa  comnxitled  lo  wic\i>  oxk\^  »a^*  ^^ 
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tator  tliAOffht  he  could  conAde  In.  Thtu  Sieilj  wm  allotted  to  A 
AllienuM,  CiMlpine  Oaul  to  M.  Junius  Brutiu,  TranMlpine  OauI  to 
»noth«»r  Junius  Brutua,  aurnamed  Albiom,  Achaia  to  M«'rviu«  Sulpi* 
tiiji,  Nutuidia  to  Criauui  tteluatiuN,  lllyrieum  to  F.  Vatiniun,  Kyrfa 
to  Q.  Cornirtciu*,  and  Spain  to  Q.  CaMtiun  Lonfrincu,"  ao  that  rhe 
authority  of  Ceaar  Memed  equally  eatabliahed  in  tho  metropoli*  aud 
in  the  most  diitant  provincm  of  the  vast  empire. 

Huch  wraa  the  reception  ^tven  Cesar  on  his  return  from  Africa; 
and  from  this  time  majr  be  dated  the  commencement  of  the 
triumpliant  rei^n  of  pure  despotism  throughout  all  tha  dominions 
of  Rome.  No  future  event  of  the  citisena  was  efleetoal  to  restore 
even  the  shadow  of  liberty ;  it  was  for  aver  bnried,  aeoording  to  the 
computation  of  those  who  had  the  most  aocarate  knowledere  of  tlie 
coitt4>i*t  of  Cesar  for  sovereigntr,  in  the  blood  of  400 fiW  Konums. 
He  virtually  obtained  the  wish  of  hb  heart,  but  ooold  neither, 
by  his  own  policy  nor  by  the  aaaiatanceof  hiaCrienda,  prevail  on  the 
people  publicly  to  confer  on  him  the  title  of  a  king.  He  (elt  oom- 
peltiNl,  in  consequence  of  the  marked  disapprobation  of  the  people, 
to  decline  accepting  of  it,  when,  on  his  triumphant  return  fn>m 
Spain,  Antony,  with  the  authority  of  conaol,  in  a  festival  aaaem* 
bfy  presented  nim  a  crown,  saying.  **  This  crown  the  Roman  poo- 
pie  confer  on  Cesar  by  my  hands.'  To  Hatter  bis  vanity,  his  refu* 
sal  was  inserted  in  the  public  records,  in  language  conveying  equal 
honor,  **  That  the  crmsul,  having,  by  order  of  the  people,  preaented 
a  crown,  and  offered  to  confer  the  majesty  of  king  on  Caioa  Julius 
Cesar,  perpetual  dictator,  he  had  declined  to  receive  it." 

Among  the  acts  of  Cesar  which  juatly  claimed  for  him  the  ap* 
nlaune  of posteritv,  we  may  notice  the  reform  of  the  Roman  calendar. 
I'iiiii  he  eflVcted  Defore  he  dHparted  for  Spain.  It  waa  a  most  neees* 
sary  work ;  for  by  tlie  errors  of  the  former  calendar,  consisting  of  SA5 
days  only,  the  festivals  of  the  Romans  were  removed  by  degrees,  and 
put  out  of  their  due  time,  till  at  laat  they  came  to  fail  in  with  sea. 
sons  quite  opposite  to  those  of  their  primitive  institution.  Cesar, 
guidttd  by  the  principles  established  by  the  astronomers  of  Kgypt, 
undHrt^>ok,  and  happily  completed  that  refrirmation  which  tlie 
world,  in  all  succeedinK  ages,  liave  found  most  impr>rtant. 

Kither  crmttdent  that  he  was  exaltMl  far  above  all  opponenta.  or 

fateinated  by  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Kt^ypt,  who,  on  his  invitation,  had 

visited  Home,  and  taken  up  her  resioence  in  hi*  palace,  Ceaar  re- 

mained  mo  loot;  in  Italy  that  the  two  aons  of  Pom(>ey  had  raised  a 

rnont  powerful  forea  to  onfHjse  him.    These  brothers,  regariWd  a* 

Noldiers,  were  worthy  of  ttteir  father'n  name,  and  preferreo  his  tiou* 

our  to  tlieir  own  life.     After  his  fall  they  took  reince  in  Spain,  en* 

t'<iurH;{ed  by  the  tact  that  the  Roman  le^jion*  atationed  there  ha<J 

dttclared  atrainiit  Cenar.    They  a'>on  found  themselves  at  the  head 

o(  many  triMipn,  were  favoured  by  manv  Romans  settled  in  Spain ; 

and  Jfiinifd  by  not  a  few  officers  of  rank,  who  had  escaped  from  the 

sword  of  Ce«ar,  in  1'hessaly  and  Africa.    Numeroua  nations  also 

Mupportt'6  them,  from  respect  to  the  memory  of  their  father.  Their 

arm/  coatisted  of  thirteen  legions,  and  thev  had  taken  possession 

oftftm  print'ip9\  towns.    U  was  w\t>\  d\(&cM\i^  that  the  officers  sent 

br  Ccmr  muld  act  evi»n  on  i\\n  deWnWwtt.  W»\\<»\\a  wa  vV^tieeM' 

Mft/  Of  pli^mg  himMlf  t  the  W  o\  V\a  •ftNAvm  ^^J^N^i; 
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jng  the  celebrity  and  dread  of  his  name,  he  had  not  in  all  his  former 
enterprises  run  an  equal  risk  of  being  cast  doirn  from  his  high 
place,  or  of  perishing  on  the  field  of  battle.  Several  skirmishes  of 
the  opposing  armies  in  the  province  of  I'stica,  the  modem  Anda- 
lasia,  terminated  in  agreat  Wtle  near  Mnnda,  a  town  a  little  east 
of  Malacca,  the  present  Malaga.  Thousands  were  slain  in  this  fierce 
and  obstinate  combat,  and  though  Cesar  obtained  the  victory,  jet  he 
confesseil  that  hitlierto  he  had  onlj  fought  for  victory,  but  at  tliis 
time  for  his  life.  Thirty  thousand  of  his  opponents  were  slain  before 
their  army  were  overcome ;  and  multitudes  who  fled  were  overtaken 
and  put  to  death  by  the  victors.  Cesar,  after  settling  Spain,  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  demanded  a  triumphj  not  only  for  himself  but 
nliio  for  two  of  his  prindpal  officers.  Thia  was  a  new  scene  to  the 
Romana,  for  it  was  the  first  triumph  on  account  of  victory  obtained 
over  fellow  dtiiens,  and  it  provoked  the  wrath  of  all  ranks.  But 
they  saw  it  expedient  to  conceal  their  displeasure  and  sorrow ;  and 
meanly  devised  how  they  might  most  expressively  honour  Uie  man, 
who  had  enslaved  them.  **  A  thanka^ving  was  appointcMl  to  be 
continued  for  fifty  days :  and  the  anniversary  of  the  twentieth  of 
April,  B.C.  49,  the  day  on  which  the  news  of  the  victory  at  Munda 
readied  Rome,  was  ordered  to  be  for  ever  celebrated  with  the  most 
splendid  games  of  the  circus."  Cesar  now  assumed  all  the  dignity 
and  magnificence  of  a  great  monarch.  He  received  the  senate, 
when  they  presented  their  decrees,  seated  on  a  royal  neat,  and 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  each  senator  as  he  approachrd.  He  show- 
ed little  respect  for  the  dignities  or  customs  of  the  senate ;  increased 
its  numbers  at  pleasure,  by  inserting  in  the  rolls  persons  of  every 
deocription,  to  the  amount  of  nine  hundred.  He  augmented  the 
number  of  pretors  to  fourteen,  and  that  of  quarators  to  forty ;  and 
even,  without  requiring  that  his  friends  should  pass  throu^'li  these 
offices,  rewarded  them  at  pleasure  with  the  titular  honours  ot  con- 
sular, praetorian,  patrician,  &c.;  and  extended  his  munificence  like- 
wise to  the  provinces,  by  admitting  aliens  separately,  or  in  collective 
bodies,  to  the  privilege  or  appellation  of  Roman  citiEens.  He  named 
himself  and  M.  Antony  consuls  for  the  following  year ;  and  perse- 
vered in  appearing  with  all  the  ensigns,  and  in  exercising  all  the 
powers  of  dictator.    While  this  extraordinary  man  was  devising 

J>Ian8,  to  accomplish  which  would  have  required  more  than  the 
ongvst  life,  his  daya  were  numbered,  and  hia  last  hour  was  on  the 
wing.  Success  imparted  to  his  boundless  ambition  inexpressible 
intensity;  he  projected  whatever  appeared  calculated  to  perpetuate 
liis  fame.  He  purposed  to  render  Rome  the  most  magnificent  city, 
and  Italv  the  finest  country  on  the  elobe ;  and  next  to  these  objects 
he  tfougbt  to  restore  all  the  splendid  works  which  had  been  injured 
or  destroyed  by  the  dreadful  and  destructive  wars  of  many  former 
generations.  Thus  he  intimated,  among  other  things,  his  design 
to  drain  the  great  marshes  which  rendered  the  air  so  unhealthy, 
and  so  much  land  unserviceable  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ron)e  ;  to 
cut  across  the  itttbmus  of  Corinth,  to  erect  moles,  and  form  har- 
bours on  the  coast  of  Italy;  to  make  highways  across  the  Apennines; 
to  build  a  new  theatre  that  should  exceed  that  of  Pompey ;  to  erect 
public  libraries,  and  make  a  navigable  canaYltom  l\vft  kTs\Q  ^.tAN\v% 
Tiber  to  the  sea  at  Teracina ;  to  buWd  a  macivi&ce\i\.  \MSw"^'«k  \o 
Mam   if«Miili{aman<»loxuMtoOoiiiiih%^Cv(^«%^«    Yiax^ 
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mWfui  to  rftvftfiffft  the  dMth  of  Cnunros  by  oonoaering;  Parthia ;  kdA 
to  advance  U>  Hyrcaiiis,  and  the  roaMtN  of  the  Ca«piaa  Mm  into 
Rcythia:  from  thence,  bf  the  Mhoreii  of  the  Kuxine  Sea,  into  Sarmatia, 
Daf  ia,  and  German/ ;  and  from  thence,  by  hia  own  late  conquesta 
in  Gaul,  to  return  into  Italy  ;  for  this  purpoae  he  had  already  aenC 
forward  into  Macedonia  iierenteen  legioneand  ten  thounaiid  hone. 

In  the  proiipect  of  proceeding  to  the  Rant,  he  aiiaidoouiily  laboured 
to  conciliate  the  people,  and  to  lecurc  the  tranquillity  of  Komf>, 
Italy,  and  the  provincca.  He  proclaimed  a  general  amneaty,  and 
conferred  the  most  honourable  and  lucrative  appointmeuta  on  the 
most  eminent  Romana,  inclodinfr  not  a  few  of  tboae  who  had  been 
airioni;  the  principal  defenders  of  the  republic.  He  placed  Caius 
Cawiu*  and  Marcus  Brutus,  for  this  year,  on  the  list  of  prstors, 
and  intru<(ted  them  with  thehifcher  jurisdictionof  thecity.  To  the 
widows  of  many  who  died  in  opposition  to  himself,  he  restored  their 
portions,  and  (rave  their  children  part  of  their  patrimony.  Ho  re- 
placed the  statups  of  Svlla  and  of  Pompey,  which  thf*  popalace,  in 
nattery  to  himsc^lf,  haa  thrown  down ;  **  and  by  this  mtttzis"  kays 
Cicf-ro,  "  he  firmly  established  his  own." 

But  his  boldness,  generrmity,  and  munificence,  failed  to  conqner 
the  envy  and  revenfte  of  many  of  the  highest  rank,  who  contem* 
plated  with  suspicion  and  fear  his  greatness  and  r«owcr.  And  some 
who  had  most  lan^ely  shared  of  his  favours  basely  veiled  their  ma* 
lifrnant  pur()Ose  to  destroy  him,  by  Joining  in  the  unl>ounded  horn* 
age  and  adulation  which  he  received  from  the  multitude.  Thus 
the  senate  decreed  that  one  of  the  months  should  be  called  by  his 
Dame  ;  and  that  his  statue  should  be  set  up  in  all  the  cities  of  the 
empins  and  ordered  money  fi  be  stamped  with  bis  image,  sacri- 
fu'iu  to  be  offered  on  his  birth  day,  and  debated  on  the  propri.-»ty  of 
enrolling  liim  instantly  in  the  number  of  the  god4;  while,  at  tlm 
same  time,  not  fewer  than  sixty  senators  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy to  cut  liim  off.  At  the  head  of  these  were  C.  C?asous,  who 
had  long  consulted  to  kill  him,  and  M.  Brutus,  whoboastr-d  of  his 
de^cont  from  Junius  lirutus,  the  great  deliverer  of  the  Romans 
from  the  tyranny  of  tier  anci<>nt  kings. 

('e^ar  having  fixpd  on  March,  B.r.  44,  for  his  departure,  the 
senate  were  suninioned  to  aMsenible  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month 
to  (ledde  whetlier  it  was  exp»fdient  or  necessary  to  asiist  in  th«»  ful- 
filment, in  the  pffrs<'>n  of  Osar,  of  a  n's;)onHn  or  prediction,  which 
had  been  annoiin(»*d  by  the  coijc  ;e  of  Hii:ruri«,  d"noting  tliut  tlie 
I'artliians  could  only  be  eoriquereil  \,y  n  kin({.  The  conspirators 
determined  to  delay  no  longer  their  treacherous  deed.  Cesar  wa4 
warned,  Init  he  braved  tlw  danger,  acting  on  the  principle  which 
he  had  ofMMiIy  avowed,  that  he  would  siKmer  perish  nytreas^m  than 
livH  in  perpetual  >i|ipre|ii>nMion  of  d'-ath.  The  senate  met  in  l*om- 
pey's  theatre,  and  the  chair  of  htate  was  placed  ncsir  the  statue  of 
that  great  riian.  Around  it  (-esar's  enemips  wre  S4>ated.  WhilK 
one  engaged  him  in  convcrsaiion,  another  raised  his  sword  ;  their 
Ass/K'iateM  enclosed  him ;  resiHiance  was  vain,  and  while  their  swords 
elMMhcii  as  they  rushed  tm  Uim^  he  is  reportefl  to  have  wrapped 
hiwu'lf  up  in  his  apWAiA  toV,  U\\\\\t  N<v\.Vvxvit  astniggle;  and 
thiiMf  «a  he  hud  stud'w'Uo  nw'-M  \\\to\\v.\\X>^*^\^*  Tvw\A\A,vW«.nce 
miiti   politeiipan.  art  b«  «Tt«fi«u\\y  T«^\VLt\«''i  ^^l'^>^*\  CS"^^"^^  v^tiwv 
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over  him  till  the  last  moment.    His  friends  and  dependants  were 
etrack  with  a  panic ;  they  ran  into  the  rtreet,  so  terrified  that  they 
eonid  fl^ire  no  account  of  the  horrid  scene.    Their  confusion  and 
cries  alarmed  the  citisens;  and  imatginiuf  that  a  general  massacre 
had  commenced,  all  retired  to  their  houses,  and  prepared  to  de- 
fend themaelves  and  their  families.    No  magistrate  or  military  offi- 
cer was  visible.    The  conspirators  took  refuge  in  the  capitol,  and 
waited  for  an  opportunity  to  glory  in  their  crime,  and  call  on  the 
Romans  to  accept  of  their  libertj^  and  re-establish  the  institutions 
of  the  republic.    But  Uie  patriotic  ceal  for  liberty  was  quenched ; 
and  Antony,  who  was  now  the  only  consul,  and  Lepidus,  tiie  chief 
of  Uie  guards  of  the  city  and  of  the  forces  in  Italy,  were  in  a  short 
time  able  to  tranquiUiae  the  minds  of  the  people,  without  restor- 
ing to  them  their  former  power  or  privil^ies.    The  conspiraton 
were  pardoned,  and  the  funeral  of  Cesur  was  celebrated  with  great 
solemnity.     The  public  oration  to  his  memory  by  Antony  was 
evidently  dengned  by  the  speaker  to  provoke  the  indignation 
of  the  multitude  against  the  conspirators,  and  actually  produced  a 
tumult  which  threatened  the  ruin  of  the  city.     T^e  huuaes  of 
Brutus,  Caasius,  and  other  conspirators,  were  set  on  fire,  and  many 
suffered  death.    Antony  speedily  assumed  more  than  legitimate 
authority,  and  greatly  strengthened  himself  by  procuring  from  Cal- 
pumia,  the  widow  of  Cesar,  all  his  writings ;  by  seising  an  immense 
sum  of  public  money,  deposited  in  the  iemple  of  Ops;  and  by 
saining  the  confidence  and  assistance  of  Lepidus.     Considering 
himself  the  only  one  worthy  to  succeed  Cesar,  and  determined  to 
maintain  the  system  of  government  which  he  had  adopted,  he  ex- 
pressed the  highest  veneration  for  the  senate,  and  the  humblest 
respect  for  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  till  he  had  prevailed  on 
them  to  confirm  the  will  of  Cesar,  and  all  his  public  and  private 
acts,  and  to  cancel  the  appointments  which  Brutus  and  Cassius  had 
received,  for  others  which  were  far  less  important.    By  the  first,  he 
undesignedly  provided  for  the  Romans  an  accomplished  statesman 
and  absolute  sovereign ;  and  by  the  second  brought  on  the  last 
struggle  and  agonies  of  the  republic,  and  plunged  all  ranks  into 
the  fearful  calamities  of  civil  war,  throughout  the  principal  parts  of 
the  emoire.  Under  the  pretence  of  executing  the  purposes  or  Cesar, 
which  ne  said  were  recorded  in  memorials,  which  he  however  de- 
clined to  produce  to  the  senate,  Antony,  disre^rding  all  forms  of 
law,  now  governed  with  all  the  power  of  a  military  despot,  and 
exceedingly  oppressed  all  ranks.    In  Lepidus  and  Octavius  ne  fouud 
able  coaojutors  in  the  work  of  devastation  ;  and  the  latter,  with  con- 
summate policy,  employed  the  former  to  raise  him  far  above  them, 
by  engaging  them  m  measures  which  each  of  them  thought  cal- 
culated to  render  himself  the  entire  sovereign  of  the  empire. 
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ClIAPTEB  XXTI. 

THIS  KSTABLIBIIMENT  OF  THE  SOMAN  EMnBB. 

ottavil's  aki)  AMTonr. 

LeFIDIIR  wai  ncithflr  d\nl\ti{pii»hfA  for  talentu  nor  virtoe.  He  wm 
one  of  the  prntom  of  Rome  wli'-n  Cenw  MMumrd  the  eovereifnitj  of 
the  empire,  and  wa*  intnmted  by  him  with  command  of  th?  armj 
of  Italy,  becauae  every  other  mafriNtrate  of  rank  declined  to  lanctirm 
hiM  UHurpation.  Marcua  or  Marc  Antony  waa  theprandaon  of  a  cele- 
brat*  d  lloman  orator  of  tlm  aariio  iiatif.  He  waa  elrw|aent,  bold, 
and  activp,  but  notoriouHfor  Imh  prolli/',H4:y,  iiiafimuch  tliat  hia  father 
expellfd  him  from  tlin  family.  Curio  aupplied  him  with  money, 
and  introduced  him  to  (/Vaar,  who  found  him  the  moat  efUcient  in- 
atrument  in  proriiotinf;  hiH  do^igna.  He  aervcd  him  with  equal  auo* 
ceaa  at  the  hftad  of  hia  troops,  in  the  mffetintra  of  the  aenate  and 
comitiuni,  nnd  in  tlm  H/>ninl  »Hr.einblie>«  of  Komk*.  Antonr  waa  coI« 
leajrue  willi  (Vnsir  m  tlirronMul»tR,  and  hence  iN-rhap«  had  nofloubt 
that,  with  th"  (oiiirfiHnd  ot  an  urmy,  he  Hhould  fiiwi  littl**  difllcultj 
to  Murrffi'd  to  hill  pownr.  In  or<li;r  f i  thia,  ami  to  xecure  the  aerricea 
of  LepiduH,  h"  nromiMrd  to  put  him  in  powifmHion  of  thn  hifcheat 
honoura  which  iif,  ili;»iin;d.  Anionf;  otiiira,  he  orocur^d  fur  him  the 
olficp  of  pontiffx  niQximua.  Supported  by  thn  Italian  army,  he 
Cfa<*fd  to  cfniRult  in  public  alTairM  the  will  of  the  a<natc,  and  per- 
aundi;d  the  awMsmhIy  of  tlin  pt!oplf*  to  ^ive  him  th<!  frovfmment  of 
(.'i^nlpinf!  (Jaul,  which  J^TiinuM  HrutUH,  one  of  tht>  connpiratora, 
held  by  the  nr»poiiiiniPtit  i,f  Ct-Aar^  MOtwitliHtandiiif;  that  h«i  had 
Min'niiouHly  mul  Hiirci'>.-iiuily  labourRil  to  procun*  the  public  confir- 
msitioii  oi  »ll  i}ii!  ollicisil,  hiid  even  private  acta  of  that  rulrr.  Thia 
exciM!iliii(i;ly  Htri;iii;ih<'tii!d  tlin  huapiciona  entcrtaini'd  of  the  ilkyiti* 
iriacy  of  hm  vicwii  and  di'Hifrnit ;  and  thn  frifnda  of  the  republic 
thcffforo  rejoiced  on  IftarniniK  that  ho  had  oflcnd«;d  Octaviua,  who 
hful  d«;niandf;d  him  to  deliver  upCtf-ar'a  papcra  and  money.  He, 
doubtlrai,  j)rnHumed  that  he  had  not  murh  to  apprehend  from  a 
youth  of  eif^hiceu,  who  now  for  the  lirhl  time  prcMnt«d  himaelf  to 
the  public.  Hut  Caiua  Octaviua,  known  iM'tt^r  by  hia  lofty  title, 
Auffuatu^,  pOH-iHi4M>d  ttifl  talcnia  of  hiit  t'amily  ;  and  tliou.;h  hn  never 
diacovcred  thw quahtina  moat  iuc.iH>Hry  tor  a  M)ldif<r,  yt  t  he  waa  one 
of  tlin  moKt  accoiiipliah«d  )>oliticiunM,  and  rari'ly  or  nevrr  failcil  to 
dcviHc  the  nioat  ap|)ropriatn  meariM,  and  a^lnct  the  moat  ablr  ti%*ff 
ciHitfM  or  ft(;cntN,  to  attain  hia  fn'la.  Ilr-  wai*  the  prandiifiihaw 
and  adopted  aon  ol  (V  lar  ;  hia  nir>th'r,  Attia,  waa  dnui^iitcr  of  Julia, 
the  bflovnd  Hiatrr  of  ('rnar.  H«  «'arly  lont  hia  father,  ()ctavMia,  who 
HJMfl  on  hJH  P'tiirn  from  thi*  ffovcriirTiOit  of  Mtic<>drin  ;  but  h«>  ex- 
prriiMK-i-d  (ill  it  fiith'T'ri  aflrctiori  and  i:nii<  in  I'hihpnua,  whom  hi« 
itioilif'r  riiHrrii-d.  Ilif  rfivivi-d  th  •  oiomI  piTfrct  i:micatioii  nhii-h 
Jtalv  could  nfford,  orwfithli  romriiMnil,  nndi-nrjy  fipfi<>>iri'd  ciwiovicd 
tiitii  niftilal  aiJperiority,  and  p'TMonn!  bcsfuiy  innl  d x'niiy.  Id'port 
innkfH  /i;;n,  at  nine  ycnra  ol  nv:^',^»»fW^v^^»^  VW  y- o^»|»«  with  nnu-n- 
iMhitiK  htthUvm,  and    in  l.\-\   <wi'\\\\\  ^"wr  v^^^^^^^^vwc-  \Vv»  W^ral 
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» ion,  and  carried  him  to  Spata  that  he  ini>;ht  acq^uire  the  militarj 
art;  and  as  he  wished  Octavius  to  accompany  him  m  his  uxjiediiiou 
against  Parthia,  he  had  sent  him  to  Greece  that  he  nii^lit  improve 
under  the  best  instructors  in  eloquence  and  the  art  of  war,  and  be 
ready  to  join  him  at  Apollonia,  on  hia  progress  to  tlie  East.  The 
letters  of  his  relations,  which  informed  him  of  the  melancholy  death 
of  Cesar,  admonished  him  to  return  in  the  moat  private  manner  to 
Rome,  lest  he  should  be  killed  by  the  republicans,  who  had  gained 
the  temporary  ascendency.  He  was  indisposed  to  follow  their  ad- 
vice,  for  he  instantly  determined  to  rcTeoge  the  death  of  his  grand- 
uncle,  and,  if  possiole,  to  succeed  him  in  power.  On  lauding  at 
Lupia,  a  harbour  not  far  from  firundusium,  he  sent  an  otlicer 
to  ascertain  the  disposition  .of  the  troops.  Having  learned  that  they 
were  prepared  to  punish  the  conspirators,  he  proceeded  to  the  city, 
and  was  received  with  all  the  honours  which  could  gratify  him  as 
the  adopted  son  and  representative  of  Cesar.  Antony  had  caused 
the  will  of  Cesar  to  be  publicly  read, by  which  it  became  univerAully 
known  that  he  had  declared  Octavius  his  principal  heir,  and  re- 
quired him  to  take  his  name,  and  to  be  adopted  into  the  Julian 
ntmily.  In  consequence  of  this,  Octavius  soon  gathered  around 
him  multitudes  of  all  ranks,  who  were  attached  to  his  uncle,  and 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men.  Thus 
encouraged,  he  advanced  to  Rome,  and  called  on  Antony  to  join 
with  him  in  revenging  the  death  of  the  conspirators.  That  aspir- 
ing officer  treated  him  with  insolence  and  contempt,  and  prepared 
to  resist  his  claims.  Antony  had  already  alienated  the  senate  by 
his  haughty  and  despotic  conduct,  and  particularly  by  procuring 
from  the  people  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Octavius  at 
otice  perceived  that  it  was  his  interest  to  seek  the  countenance  and 
support  of  the  senate  ;  and  they  readily  accepted  his  services,  being 
persuaded  by  Cicero  to  consider  him  a  sincere  friend  of  the  republic. 
When  Antony  marched  to  subdue  D.  Brutus,  and  take  possession 
of  Gaul,  the  senate  denounced  him  the  enemy  of  the  republic,  and 
appointed  the  two  consuls  and  Octavius,  whom  they  raised  to  the 
rank  of  propraetor,  to  lead  their  armies  against  him,  and  support 
D.  Brutus,  who  was  shut  up  in  Mutina,  the  modern  Modena,  by 
the  troops  of  Antony.  He  was  rescued  by  the  combined  armies  of 
the  republic,  who,  after  repeated  battles,  completely  defeated  An- 
tony. The  two  consuls  lost  their  lives ;  one  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  the  other  fell  on  the  field. 

Octavius,  left  sole  commander  of  the  troops,  discovered  his  hatred 
of  D.  Brutus,  and  was  extremely  offended  with  the  senate  when 
they  appointed  him  to  the  entire  command  of  all  their  armies  in 
Gaul  and  Italy,  and  ordered  him  to  pursue  Antony  as  an  enemy  of 
the  republic.  To  this  circumstance  is  traced  the  alliance  which 
was  almost  immediately  formed  between  Octavius,  Antony,  and 
LepiduH,  who  were  named  the  Second  Triumvirate,  Before  this 
event,  Octavius  had  effectually  humbled  the  senate,  and  exposed  the 
weakness  of  Cicero,  who  had  pledged  himself  for  the  fidelity  of  hia 
^oung  friend.  He  withdrew  from  the  contest  against  Antony,  and 
mtimated  his  design  to  stand  candidate  for  the  consulate.  Thia 
being,  on  account  of  his  age,  contray  to  law,  the  senate  put  off  the 
election  for  consuls,  and  appointed  ten  commxaavoiAt^  \s^\xk'«««ict!^!»^» 
the  abtuea  committed  during  the  adaiiii\atm6.o\i  qI  koXn^l^^a^^ 
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callH  on  Octavinii  to  Join  D.  Bratos  in  th«  def«Dce  of  Itslf .  IiMtetd 
of  obf^rinfr,  he  dent  foine  of  his  officeri  to  call  on  theieoAto  to  alMt 
coD«afs,and  permit  him  to  appear  a  candidate.  And  when  no  aosirer 
ira«  retumeo,  be  led  hiit  army  to  Rome,  and  threw  the  citisene  into 
consternation.  But  imitating  hb  uncle,  he  carefnllv  kept  hie 
troops  from  doinf;  any  injary,  and  retired  after  he  bad  compelled 
the  senate  and  comitiam  to  frrant  whatever  he  conceived  it  expedi- 
ent U)  demand.  A  far  more  dreadful  scene  was  ver?  soon  witnessed 
by  the  citi7.«nM.  Octavins  and  Q.  Pedins,  one  of  hit  nuMCserrile 
fricndit,  were  chosen  or  rath<T,  self'electnd  consuls.  The  former 
Ifiit  tliK  Kovernnifnt  of  the  city  to  the  latt«*r,  and  d^|>arted  at  the 
hf^l  of  the  army,  avowedly  to  aid  D.  Brutas  in  his  enterpnse 
afrainMt  tlie  (•nemieN  of  the  republic,  but  in  reality  to  join  them  ia 
enectinfrhiH  dntruction.  Accordinglr,  when  the  army  of  Oetevios 
mpt  that  of  Antr>ny  and  Lepidu*,  on  the  banks  of  tk>ulremnis«  not  far 
from  Mutina,  the  leaders  nad  an  interview  on  a  small  island  in  tlie 
river,  wh^n  thny  adopted  the  following  arrangement :  **  That  Octa- 
vius,  in  order  to  divest  himself  of  every  \efa\  advantage  ovrr  his 
associat^fi,  should  retiii^  the  consulate;  that  the  three  military 
leaders,  then  ufion  an  equal  footing,  should  hold  or  share  among 
them,  during  five  years,  the  supreme  administration  of  affairs  in  the 
empire ;  that  they  should  name  all  the  officers  of  state,  magistrates, 
and  governors  of  provinces ;  that  Oetavius  should  have  the  exclusive 
command  in  Africa,  Sardinia,  and  Sicilr,  Lepidus  in  Spain,  and 
Antony  in  Oaul ;  that  Lepidus  should  oe  substituted  for  Decimos 
Brutus  in  the  succession  to  the  consulate  for  the  folWnring  year, 
and  should  have  the  administration  at  Rome,  while  Oetavius  and 
Antony  pursued  the  war  against  Brutns  and  Cassius  in  the  Kast; 
that  the  army,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  should  have  settlements  ss- 
signed  to  them  in  the  rich^t  districts  and  best  situations  of  Italy. 
Among  the  last  were  specified  Capua,  Rhegiuro,  Venosia,  B<fne* 
ventum,  Nuceria,  Ariminum,  and  Vibona.  To  ratify  this  agr»^ 
ment,  the  dauf^hter  of  Kulvia,  the  wife  of  Antony,  by  Clodius  her 
former  husband,  was  betrothed  to  Oetavius.  He  was  said  to  have 
already  made  a  difr<*rent  choice,  and  consequently  to  have  had  no 
intention  to  fulfil  this  part  of  the  treaty ;  but  the  passions,  as  well 
as  the  profesNions,  of  this  yonn^  man,  were  already  sufficiently 
subservient  to  his  interest.  While  the  army  was  amused  by  the 
publication  of  these  several  articles,  the  circumstances  whidi  chiefly 
distinguiihed  this  famous  coalition,  was  the  secret  rasolutioo,  then 
taken,  to  extinguish  at  once  all  future  opposition  to  the  Casanan 
party,  by  massacring  all  their  private  and  public  enemies.  They 
drew  up  a  list,  of  which  the  numbers  are  variously  reported,  com- 
prehending all  those  who  had  given  them  private  or  public  offence, 
and  in  which  they  mutually  sacrificed  their  respective  friends  to 
each  other's  resentment.  Antony  sacrificed  his  uncle  Lucius  Cetar 
to  the  resentment  of  Oetavius ;  who,  in  bis  turn,  sacrificed  to  that 
of  Antony.  Cicero,  with  Thoranios,  his  own  guardian,  and  bis 
father's  colleague  in  the  office  of  praetor.  Lepidus  ipve  up  his  own 
brother  L.  Paulus ;  and  all  of  them  agreed  to  Join  with  these  private 
MMfDt0s  ererj  penon  tupposed  to  be  attached  to  the  republic  go- 
r§rnmwtt  amounting  in  aW  to  ^t««  Ymi^dred  senators  and  two 
tii9amad  of  the  «qoestr\an  oTAaT,\>ei\A«»Tfi«ii  ^MxiocAcASaMor 
aoie,  wboae  dmmS  they  defene4eiiU(i\xi^Vii^J&»N»*>«Ai^^aMte«^ 
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mral  ftl  Rome.  They  meant,  as  noon  an  they  RhouM  bo  in  ptMiwif 
fliOD  of  the  capital,  to  publish  the  whole  list  for  tho  dirpctimi  of 
thoM  who  were  to  be  employed  in  the  execution  of  the  mncMicre. 
But  as  there  were  a  few  whose  escape  they  were  particularly  anxi- 
ous to  prerent,  they  agreed  that  the  murders  should  beffin,  without 
any  warning,  by  the  wath  of  twelve  or  seventeen  of  their  most  con- 
aiclerable  enemies,  and  among  these  by  the  death  of  Marcus  Toll  ins 
Cicero.  They  ratified  the  whole  by  mutual  oaths ;  and  having 
published  all  the  articles,  except  that  which  related  to  the  mamacn*, 
the  plan  of  reconciliation  between  the  leaders  was  received  by  the 
armies  with  shouts  of  applause,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  be;;in- 
ning  of  A  period  in  which  military  men  were  to  rest  from  their  la- 
boors,  ana  to  enjoy  undisturbed  the  most  ample  reward  of  their  ser- 
vices. This  celebrated  cabal  having  thuD  planned  the  division  or 
^int  administration  of  an  empire  which  each  of  them  ho|)ed  in 
time  to  engroea  for  himself,  they  proceeded  to  Kom«*  with  an  ns- 
pect  which,  to  those  who  composed  the  civil  establishment  of  the 
commonwealth,  was  more  terrible  than  that  of  any  faction  which 
had  been  hitherto  formed  for  its  destruction." 

Far  different  were  the  feelings  excited  in  the  eibr,  whi^n  it  was 
known  that  they  approached  it,  and  the  orders  of  the  triumvirs 
had  been  received  to  execute  immediately  seventeen  of  the  chief 
senators.  Several  of  these  were  surprised  and  murdered,  and 
others  in  vain  soof^t  safety  by  flight;  amon|r  whom  wen>  Cicero 
and  his  brother  Quintus.  At  the  bead  of  their  armies  the  hatelul 
usurpers  marched  in  divisions,  and  entered  Rome  separately  on 
thaee  several  days.  As  they  arrived  in  succession,  they  occupied 
every  quarter  with  guards  and  attendants,  and  filled  every  public 
place  with  armed  men,  and  with  roi1itar}[  standardi*  and  ensipoH. 
In  order  to  ratify  the  powers  they  had  devised  for  themselves,  they 
put  the  articles  of  their  agreement  into  the  hands  of  the  tribune 
Publius  Titius,  with  instructions,  that  they  should  be  proposed  and 
enacted  in  the  public  assembly  of  the  Roman  people ;  and  put  in 
the  form  of  a  legal  commission,  or  warrant,  tor  the  government 
tlicy  had  usurped.  By  the  act  which  passed  on  this  occasion,  the 
supreme  power  or  sovereignty  of  the  republic,  during  five  yenrs, 
without  any  reserve  or  limitation,  was  conferred  on  Octavius, 
Antony,  and  Lepidus;  and  a  solemn  thanksgiving  being  ordered 
for  the  events  already  passed,  which  led  to  this  termination,  the 
citizens  in  general,  under  the  deepest  impressions  of  terror  and  sor- 
row, were  obliged  to  assume  appearances  ol  satisfaction  and  joy. 
As  the  first  act  of  this  government,  two  lists  or  proscriptions  were 
delivered  to  the  proper  ofiicers  of  the  army,  and  posted  in  diflerent 
psrts  of  the  city ;  one  a  list  of  senators,  the  other  a  list  of  the  persons 
of  inferior  rank,  on  whom  the  troops  were  directed  to  perform  imme- 
diate execution.  In  consequence  of  these  orders,  all  the  streets, 
temples,  and  private  houses,  instantly  became  scenes  of  blood.  At 
the  same  time,  there  appeared  on  the  part  of  the  triumvirs  a  mani- 
festo, in  which,  having  stated  the  ingratitude  of  many  whom  Cesar 
had  spared,  of  many  whom  he  had  promoted  to  high  ofiice,  and 
whom  he  had  even  destined  to  inherit  his  fortunes,  and  who,  never- 
theless, conspired  against  his  life,  they  alleged  the  neceasitY  tUe^ 
were  under  of  preventing  the  designs  ol  tV\cvT  ex\ftw\\ft%s  Wi^  ^^  w*'* 
tirpatia^  a  dMogerouB  faction,  whom  no  \)eu«1a\a  co>3!\!i\i«i&>  ^^^ 
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whom  no  conridmrationt,  Mcred  or  profaot,  eoold  restnio.    **  tin- 
der the  inflaenee  of  thi«  faction/'  tlier  waid,  **  the  perpetraton  of  a 
horrid  murder,  inntcad  of  being  called  to  an  account,  are  intmetad 
with  the  command  of  prorincee,  and  famished  with  raaoorcM  of 
men  and  money  to  support  them  HTatnet  the  effort*  of  pablic 
juntice,   and   a^piinet   the   indif^nation   of  the    Roman    people. 
Some  of  theee  murderers,"  thej  continued,  **  we  hare  alrndj 
chantised ;  others,  being  at  the  head  of  powerfal  armiea,  direaten 
to  frustrate  the  effects  of  our  just  resentment.    Having  eoeb  a 
conflict  to  maintain  in  the  provincee,  it  would  be  mbaord  to  leave 
an  enemy  in  possession  or  the  city,  and  ready  to  take  advan* 
tage  of  any  unfavourable  accident  that  may  befall  oa  in  defence  of 
the  commonwealth.    For  this  reason,  we  have  determined  to  eat 
off  Hvery  person  who  is  lilcely  to  abet  their  designs  at  R4MDe,  and  to 
make  this  desperate  faction  feel  the  effects  of  that  war  whidi  they 
were  so  ready  to  declare  against  ns  and  oar  friends.    We  mean 
no  harm  to  the  innocent,  and  shall  molest  no  dtisen,  in  order  to 
seize  his  property.  We  shall  not  insist  on  destroying  even  all  tlio^ 
whom  we  know  to  be  our  enemies ;  but  the  nuiet  gnilty,  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  Roman  people,  as  well  as  oars,  to  nave  removed, 
that  the  republic  may  no  longer  be  torn  and  agitated  by  the  quarrels 
of  parties  who  cannot  be  reconciled.    Some  atonement  is  likewise 
due  to  the  army  insulted  by  the  late  decrees,  in  which  they  win 
declared  enemies  to  the  commoawcalth.    We  might,"  they  eon* 
tinued,  **  have  surprised  and  taken  all  our  enemies  without  any 
warning,  or  explanation  of  our  conduct;  bat  we  chose  to  make  an 
open  declaration  of  our  purpose,  that  the  innocent  may  not,  by 
mistake,  be  involved  with  the  guilty,  nor  even  be  unneceKsarii^ 
alarmed."    Thev  concluded  this  fatal  proclamation,  with  a  priihi* 
bition  to  conceal,  rescue,  or  protect  any  person  whose  name  was 
proscribed ;  and  they  declared,  that  whoever  acted  in  opposition  to 
this  order,  should  be  considered  as  one  of  the  number,  and  iiivolv. 
ed  in  the  same  ruin.    They  declared,  that  whoever  produced  the 
head  of  a  person  proscribed,  if  a  freeman,  should  receive  twentr* 
live  thousand  Attic  drachms  or  denarii,  and  if  a  slave,  shoold 
have  his  liberty,  with  ten  thousand  of  the  same  money;  and  that 
every  slave  killing  his  master  in  execution  of  this  proscription, 
should  have  his  freedom,  and  be  put  on  the  rolls  of  the  people,  in 
the  place  of  the  person  he  had  slain.    At  the  time  that  this  pro- 
clamation and  the  preceding  lists  were  published,  armed  parties 
had  already  seiised  on  the  gates  of  the  citv,  and  were  prepared  to 
int4>rcept  all  who  attempted  to  escape.    Others  b^^n  to  ransack 
the  houses,  and  took  their  way  to  the  villas  and  gardens  in  the  su* 
burlM,  where  it  was  likely  that  any  of  the  proscribed  had  retired. 
By  the  disposition  ther  made,  the  execution  began  in  many  places  at 
once,  and  those  who  anew  or  suspected  their  own  destination,  like 
the  inhabitants  of  a  city  taken  by  storm,  were  on  every  side  sur* 
rounded  by  enemies,  from  whom  they  were  to  receive  no  qnarter. 
To  man^,  it  is  observed  by  hist/)rians,  their  own  nearest  relations 
were  objects  of  terror,  no  1»ns  tlian  the  mercenarr  hands  thai 
were  armed  against  them.    The  husband  and  the  father  did  not 
tbiuk  himsAlf  secure  in  h'la  tcmcea\\vw«tvl^vtVi«tvh«  supposed  it  to  be 
known  to  his  wife  ot  to  K\a  cVvMtftu.   TVv*  *Nw«*  *~^^^^*«*«  ®t 
•  (kmilf  were  becoine  VU  vaatH.  \«ttx\>\a  tuswiNs^  Taa  ^»a«ua\a^ 
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■n  intentt  in  dreumTenting  hia  creditor,  and  ncifthboort  in  the 
country  matualljr  dreaded  each  other  an  infonnerv  and  apire.  The 
monej  which  the  maater  of  a  family  waa  auppoeed  to  have  in  hiM 
houae,  waa  considered  aa  an  additional  reward  to  the  treachrry  of 
hia  domeatiea.  The  firat  citiiena  of  Rome  were  proatrate  at  the 
feet  of  their  own  alavea,  imploring  protection  and  mercy,  or  perish* 
ad  in  the  wella  or  common  aewers,  where  they  attempted  to  con- 
ceal themaelTea.  Peraona  haring  any  private  j^rudge  or  aecret  ma- 
lice,  took  thia  opportunity  to  accompuah  their  enda.  Even  they 
who  were  inclined  to  protect  or  conceal  the  unhappy,  were  terrified 
with  the  proapect  of  being  involved  in  their  ruin.  Many,  who  them- 
aelvea,  contrary  to  expectation,  were  not  in  the  Ibt  of  the  proacrib- 
ed,  enjoyed  their  own  safety,  in  perfect  indifference  to  the  distreu 
of  their  neighboura ;  or,  that  they  might  diatinguiah  themaelvea  by 
their  aeal  for  the  prevailing  cauae,  joined  the  ezecutionen,  aaaisted 
in  the  alaughter,  or  plundered  the  houaes  of  the  alun." 

While  treach«7  and  cruelty  were  fearftjlly  exemplified  by  nearest 
relatione,  confidante,  and  servants,  remarkable  instancee  occurred 
of  fideli^,  generonty,  and  courage.  Blany  women  gave  illustrious 
proob  oi  conjugal  and  relative  love,  voluntarily  sacrificing  their 
own  lives  to  save  their  deareat  kindred ;  and  aeveral  slaves  made 
similar  sacrifices  for  the  safety  of  their  maatera.  Many  attached  to 
the  republic,  or  consciona  that  they  had  private  enemies,  or  that, 
from  their  talenta,  influence,  or  wealth,  they  were  particular  ob- 
jects of  envy,  fled  to  the  countries  occupied  by  the  aurviving  com- 
mandera  who  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  republic.  The  chief  of 
these  were  Sextus  Pompey,  son  of  Pompey  the  Great,  in  Sicily, 
Comificius  in  Africa,  Marcus  Brutus  in  Macedon,  and  Casaius  m 
Syria.  To  prosecute  the  war  against  them,  the  triurovini  contiii- 
cated  the  estates  of  all  whom  they  chose  to  denominate  their  ene« 
mies,  and  imposed  the  most  oppressive  taxes  on  all  ranks,  men 
or  women,  the  latter  of  whom  bad  hitherto  been  exempted  from 
taxation.  The  towns  were,  at  the  same  time,  obliged  to  find  sub- 
sistence  for  the  soldiers,  who  were  dispersed  every  H-bere,  under  pre- 
tence of  searching  for  the  persons  and  property  of  the  proscribed, 
and  permitted  to  pillage  the  country,  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
mutinous,  in  consequence  of  not  being  regularly  paid  by  their 
leaders.  The  army,  m  Italy,  amounted  to  fortv  legions,  one  half 
of  which  Octaviua  proposed  to  conduct  to  the  East,  and  the  other 
half  were  left  to  delena  the  country  against  any  attempt  of  Pompey 
or  Comificius  to  invade  it  Previously  to  their  separation,  the 
triumvira  fixed  the  succession  of  all  the  principal  ollicers  of  state 
for  some  years. 

In  the  meantime,  Octavius  sent  Sextus  to  Africa  and  Salvidienus 
to  Sicily,  to  take  possession  of  these  countries,  on  part  of  his  division 
of  the  empire.  Africa  speedily  submitted,  and,  in  a  buttle  near 
Utica,  the  republican  general  was  killed  and  his  army  didpersod. 
All  who  could  possibly  escape  by  sea  sailed  to  Sicily,  and  strength- 
ened the  forces  of  Pompey.  His  fleet  repelled  the  attack  of  Salvia 
dienus,  and  Octavius  had  no  time  to  assist  him,  for  Antony  urged 
him  to  proceed  with  him  to  Macedon,  where  Brutu.s  was  said  to  be 
preparing  an  army  for  the  invasion  of  Italy.  Brutus  no  sormer  re- 
ceived information  of  the  proceedingR  ol  \\\e  InvxTMYraXa  CtA.w  \\^ 
9mi  a  menage  to  Camua  entreating  h\m  to  d«U^  \>^«  «tac\x>:v^x^  ^V 
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demd  in  hia  tent,  to  which  he  bad  retired,  having  been  put  to  death, 
in  compliance  with  his  own  request,  aa  it  waa  conjectured,  hy  hi* 
confidential  aervant,  who  waa  never  afterwarda  aeen.  Brutus,  on 
beholding  the  dead  body  of  hia  noble  friend,  waa  overwhelmed  in 
sorrow,  and  exclaimed,  "  This  is  the  last  of  Romans."  The  suc- 
cess of  Octavius  and  Antony  was  partial,  and  their  danger  was  im- 
minent, for  Brutus  was  not  only  able  to  maintain  his  position,  but 
also  to  shut  them  up  in  their  camp  from  all  resources  neeearary  to 
aupport  their  army.  Thia  he  represented  to  hia  army  in  glowin": 
language,  and  urged  them  to  exerciae  a  little  patience,  and  their 
triumph  waa  certain.  To  cheer  them  under  their  preaent  disap- 
pointment, information  reached  them  that  the  fleet  of  their  general 
nad  obtained  a  great  victory  over  a  number  of  veaaels  which  were 
conveying  a  large  re-enforcement  to  the  enemy.  But  no  arguments 
were  sufficient  to  reconcile  the  army  of  Brutus  to  his  apparently 
dilatory,  but  most  judicious  plans.  The  second  battle  waa  most 
fierce  and  sanguinary,  and  in  its  field,  at  Philippi,  was  buried  for 
ever  the  liberty  of  the  Romans :  a  number  of  its  votaries,  who 
escaped  the  sword  of  their  enemies,  proudly  took  their  own  life,  for 
they  scorned  to  submit  to  tyranny.  Thus  it  was  with  Brutus,  Cato, 
eon  of  the  celebrated  Cato,  and  Livios  Dnisus,  the  father  of  Livia, 
the  future  filmed  wife  of  Octavius.  Others  escaped  by  sea,  and 
joined  Poropev  in  Sicily,  the  last  and  almost  only  asylum  of  the  re- 
publicans. The  rest  of^the  vanquished  not  slain  inbattle,  consisting 
of  many  thousands,  unconditional!  v  surrendered  theaiselves  to  the 
conquerors,  who  now  congratulated  themselves  as  the  uncontroUe'd 
sovereigns  of  the  empire ;  for  they  scarcely  viewed  Lepidus  a  rival 
or  partner,  and  in  their  future  arrangement  showed  no  respect  to 
bis  inclinations.  They  proceeded  immediately  to  make  a  new  divi- 
sion of  the  empire ;  and,  bv  mutual  agreement,  Antony  received, 
in  addition  to  his  former  dominions.  Transalpine  Gaul  and  the 
province  of  Carthage ;  and  Octavius,  Spain  and  Numidia.  The  for- 
mer proposed  to  remain  in  the  East  to  raise  money  to  pay  his  own 
and  nis  colleague's  armies ;  while  the  latter  returned  to  Italy  to 
settle  the  affairs  in  the  West,  which  equally  concerned  both. 

If  Octavius  was  not  the  first,  he  was  certainly  the  most  extraordi- 
nary example  of  a  captain  and  sovereign  attaining  the  highest  cele- 
brity from  the  illustrious  schemes  and  actions  of  the  officers  whom 
he  selected  for  his  chief  counsellors,  rather  than  from  his  own.  I'ho 
very  selection,  however,  h  decisive  evidence  that  he  was  no  com- 
mon man  ;  it  indicated  great  power  to  discriminate  character,  and 
much  wisdom,  prudence,  and  resolution  to  adopt  the  counsels  and 
measures  suggested  as  the  most  calculated  to  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  splendid  objects  of  his  almost  insatiable  ambition.  While 
their  able  and  faithful  services  most  fully  justified  his  choice,  his 
continued  unsuspicious  confidence  in  them,  and  the  high  honours 
and  generous  rewards  which  he  conferred  on  them,  showed  him  to 
•urpass  the  majority  of  princes  as  much  in  an  uncommon  strength 
of  mind,  which  repressed  envy  and  jealousy,  as  he  was  raised  above 
them  in  power  and  magnificence.  Nevertheless,  impartial  history 
sufficiently  attests  that  he  was,  comparatively  speaking,  not  among 
the  first  order  of  intellectual  rapacity  or  vnluouft  ^\%vo<i«N\Qw.  K%«> 
warrior,  he  preferred  hia  life  to  his  honour,  tind  aa  «kTc\wv,\v%  CKV^RXCksA. 
tte  meanest  or  moat  detestable  device  ot  act.  Wk'\l  \X>  ^«t»  ^^i*;- 
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•alt  of  wisdom,  when  he  deemed  it  expedient  or  iodiepeoMble  to 
promote  his  deeiirne  or  ftocoraplish  hie  ende.  The  prineipal  othetn 
in  whom  he  trueted  were  Marcae  Vipesnioe  Agrippa,  end  Caiae 
Cilnins  M»c<*nM.  Thejr  both  probebly  had  Joined  riim  on  hie  tint 
appearance  in  public  life,  and  ttiev  never  deserted  him,  and  to  them 
be  was  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  indebted  forhistriamph  orerall  rivals, 
the  high  popalaritr  of  his  administration,  and  the  establishnw^t 
and  Mpiendour  of  his  reign.  M»cmas  was  of  nobin  descent,  and 
had  been  the  companion  of  Oetavius  in  youth.  He  was  distin- 
guished as  a  soldier,  but  much  more  as  a  statesman  ;  and  though, 
perhaps,  not  eminent  for  scientific  or  literary  acquirements,  yet  be 
was  the  most  enthusiastic  admirer  and  isealous  patron  of  all  persons 
en<lowed  with  genius,  or  eminent  for  the  sueceasful  cultivation  of 
philosophr,  literature,  poetrr,  and  the  kindred  arts.  He  was,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  qualified  to  please  all  men,  to  subdue  their  pre- 
judices, allay  their  passions,  and  «rin  their  confidence  and  esteem ; 
and,  by  comtequenee,  no  one  could  be  more  fitted  to  perfiorm  the 
duties  of  the  cnief  civil  minister  uf  the  empire,  who  must  study  to 
dispose  all  classes  to  acquiesce  in  his  schemrs,  and  assist  io  the 
prosecution  of  them.    On  all  occasions  of  general  diseootent,  or 

fiublic  Mgitfttion,  in  Rome,  he  was  uniformly  employed  to  represent 
)ctavius,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  diftafTected,  and  secure  the  active 
nt-TVH'en  of  doubtful  or  real  friends.    Agrippa  had  a  mtich  more  vi- 

?;orouii  frame  of  body  and  mind,  and  wan  far  more  masculine  in  his 
labiti  and  mannerH  than  M»cenas.  The  presence  rif  Antony  for  a 
time  veiled  the  military  defects  of  Oetavius;  but  this  was  stiff  mora 
efTectually  and  unceasmglv  done  by  Agrippa,  after  his  chief  and 
friend  engaged  in  the  finaf  contest  for  the  exclusive  possession  of 
the  supreme  power. 

When  the  report  of  the  total  overthrow  of  the  republicans  reached 
Rome,  irrief  end  fear  overwhelmed  their  friends ;  but  being  the  mi- 
nority, tlicy  felt  compelled  to  unite  with  their  fellow-citicens  in  ex- 
preMsion<i  of  (;rent  joy,  by  appearing  to  participate  with  them  in  the 
fentival  of  ttiaiikiifjiving  to  the  gods  which  the  public  authorities 
di'rri'ed  to  be  olMerved  for  an  entire  year.  But  before  the  Iap«e  of 
a  much  shorter  period,  the  soil  of  all  Italy  was  watered  by  the  tears 
of  Its  most  wretched  inhabitants,  who  were  destined  to  witness  ths 
fimt  exerciM!  of  the  despotic  rule  of  Oetavius.  At  the  time  of  his 
return  to  Rome,  the  seriate  and  comitium  were  equally  stripped  of 
power.  The  utrong  minded,  hold,  and  imperious  Kufvia,  the  wife 
of  Antony,  directed  all  the  afTairs  of  government,  without  showing 
almost  any  deference  to  the  will  of  the  legitimate  rulers,  the  chief  of 
whom  were  L.  Antony,  the  brother  of  M.  Antony,  and  P.  SArvilina 
Vatia  Isauricus,  the  consuls  for  the  passing  year.  This  state  of 
thintfs  suitfd  not  the  views  of  Orrtavius.  He  hesitated  not  a  moment 
to  aiwume  the  supreme  direction  and  control  of  9v^rj  department 
of  the  stnte.  He  probably  nincerely  desired  to  rharacterise  his  ad- 
ministration by  equity  and  clemency,  as  he  rewpectfiilly  announced 
to  the  Miiate  ;  but  this  wan  renHpred  impossible  by  the  firnt  decree 
which  he  liasU-ned  to  perform  (ohatiiify  the  wishes  and  expectations 
of  the  soldiers,  to  whnin\\e  wa*\tvA<c\iN*A^«t  ih««  ^osseiision  of  power. 
7'/i#»  tritimvirate  h»A  ptoinxwA  cetVuXw  tA  ^\*  fv«^««k  c\\lur«  and 
ilncsC  Jaoflii  in  U»\y  to  l\^e\T  iTOovm  aX  \>^a  «u\  ^";j^^^\^^ 
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up  to  the  yeterana,  who  had  been  relieved  from  eenrice  iromediatelf 
after  the  battles  of  Philippi,  and  had  returned  to  receive  the  possieii- 
•iona  pledged  to  them.    The  aoldiera  were  not  slow  to  execute  tliia 
most  unrighteous  and  oppreiMive  injunction.    Multitudes  were  at 
once  reduced  from  wealth  or  competence  to  poverty  and  destitution. 
Thej  repaired  to  Rome  in  whole  families ;  "persons  of  every  sex, 
a^,  and  condition,  crowded  the  streets,  took  shelter  in  the  temples, 
and  other  public  places,  and  filled  the  city  with  their  complaints 
and  lamentations."    Who  could  relieve  them?  The  instruments 
of  their  misery  had  either  no  inclination  to  aid  them,  or  dared  not 
attempt  to  arrest  the  strong  arm  raised  to  destroy  them.   Octavius 
was  himself  the  slave  of  the  army ;  their  will  was  law.    Confusion, 
anarchy,  and  crime  prevailed ;  the  most  violent  outrages  were  suf- 
fered  to  pass  with  impunity,  when  the  soldiers  were  supposed  to  be 
the  actors.    **  Robbery  and  murders  became  frequent,  and  the  city 
of  Rome,  as  well  as  the  provincial  towns,  was  infested  by  persons 
who,  either  from  necessity,  or  from  the  license  of  the  times,  sub- 
sisted by  rapine.    No  property  was  safe,  and  the  condition  of  per- 
sons of  all  parties  equally  insecure.    At  Rome  the  rent  of  houses 
fell  to  a  fourth,  and  whole  streets  appeared  to  be  deserted."    The 
government  of  Octavius  could  not,  m  these  eircumstances,  be  po- 
pular, and  his  enemies  hoped  to  humble  him.    He  had  unques- 
tionably triumphed  over  the  republic  more  by  the  valour  of  Antony 
than  his  own  ;  and  it  was  justly  deemed  presumptuous  in  him  to 
exclude  the  friends  of  that  general  from  the  administration.  These, 
therefore,  with  Fulvia  at  their  head,  resolved  to  oppose  him,  and 
appealed  to  the  soldiers,  who  favoured  the  interests  of  Antony,  for 
support.    They  withdrew  to  Prsneste,  collected  around  them  seve- 
ral legions,  and  called  on  Lepidus  to  join  them  in  defence  of  what 
they  pretended  to  be  the  rights  of  the  republic.    Their  conduct 
provoked  Octavius,  and  while  he  prepared  to  resist  by  force  their 
pretensions,  he  summoned  a  council  of  military  officers  to  investi- 
gate and  decide  on  the  quarrel  which  he  had  with  Fulvia.    To  ob- 
tain the  apparent  sanction  of  law  to  his  proceedings,  he,  at  the 
same  time,  invited  many  senators  and  knights  to  assemble,  and 
consult  on  what  measures  were  necessary  to  be  adopted  for  the 
prevention  of  civil  war.    They  sent  commissioners  to  the  opposite 
party  to  prevail  on  them  to  be  reconciled  to  Octavius.    This  plan, 
and  that  afterwards  resorted  to, — the  proposal  that  a  congress  of  the 
chief  officers  should  meet  to  settle  all  puolic  affairs,  failed  to  restore 
tranquillity ;  and  both  parties  actively  ^thered  forces  to  contend 
for  victory.    Lepidus  declared  for  Octavius ;  and  the  troops  of  the 
latter  in  Spain,  commanded  by  Salvidienus,  hasted  to  enter  Italy. 
Two  armies  of  the  Antonian  party  marched  to  arrest  their  progress 
through  Cisalpine  Gaul,  but  were  successfully  opposed  by  Agrippa, 
who  formed  a  junction  with  Salvidienus,  and  their  combined  forces 
com  polled  L.  Antony,  who  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  one 
division,  to  seek  an  asylum  in  tne  strong  fortress  of  Perusia,  the 
present  Perugia,  seated  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  lake 
of  the  same  name,  anciently  named  Lacus  Thrasimenus.  The  place 
was,  after  a  tedious  siege,  reduced  by  famine,  and  Octavius  dis- 
covered, on  this  occasion,  the  extreme  malignity  ftu^  cTvx«^V}  ^'^^'^'^ 
nature,  which  he  mtJated  under  the  pretence  of  Tevei\g[vf\^uvft^'i«Ji>a- 
cfJiM  At/ier  JuliuM  Cea»r.   He  would  not  have  spued  ou«  T^r»wti«t  ^ 
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not  bit  wmy  reicaed  tb*  toldi^n,  who  bad  followed  Cmtr. 
Tf  priTato  Roman  eitiiaa  wm  put  to  d«atb,  not  azoaptinc  tho 
>ane  who  Ami  introdnead  tba  aubtla  aava(^  Octavioa  to  tba  pab- 
aawmbly  in  Rome.    Tba  ffraater  part  were  esecnted  in  the  pra- 
aoe  of  the  murderer,  *'  and,  in  the  manner  of  aacrificea,  oflerad  in 
rm  to  Uie  manea,  or  to  the  diTinitj,  of  JuUum  Ccaar.  In  tliia  form, 
owever  deteatable,  thej  were  anppoaed,  in  that  am,  to  carry  an 
apeet  of  pietj,  which  aanctified  the  emelty  with  which  thcj  were 
>rdered,  and  with  which  OctaTioa  himaelf  witneaaed  tba  aeene. 
Four  hundred  of  the  acnatorian  and  equeatrian  order  are  a^d,  bf 
LHon  Caeaiua  and  Snetonim,  to  have  periahed  in  thia  manner.  The 
mafriatratea  and  council  of  Perunia,  being  aeparatelr  ordered  to  ize* 
cutKin,  implored  frjr  merev.  but  had  one  irenwral  anawrr,  *  Too 
mu«t  die.'    The  place  itaclf,  whether  bj  the  deaperatirai  of  it«  in< 
habitanta,  or  bj  the  outrase  of  tboM  who  were  now  become  maaten 
<A  it,  «ra«  aet  on  fire,  and  burnt  to  the  ground.   The  conutrj  around 
beintr  deeerted,  or  laid  waato  with  tire  and  aword,  and  cleared  of  iti 
former  pOMewora,  became  a  prfj  to  euch  fulloweni  of  the  army  ai 
chrme  to  occupy  it.   At  the  dat«i  uf  thia  odioua  tranaaction,  Octavim 
waa  ndt  more  than  twentj'three  yean  of  age ;  and  thouj^h,  in  for* 
mer  examplm  of  cruelty,  hia  youth  may  nave  hern  oiri'mited  m 
minted  hv  the  party-rafse  (if  hia  crilipa|niea,  yet,  in  thia  iiiatancff,  ho 
hinia*flf  bntrHysd  a  mercilnaa  naiurff,  m  the  eflWcta  of  wiiirh  h<*  hiui 
no  man  to  iihare,  or  to  divide  th^-  blamn."    On  the  f»ll  of  IVriiitii, 
the  chifif  opponisnta  of  Ceaar,  who  iiad  nut  fallen  iiitu  hi*  haii'l^, 
fled,  among  whom  w^re  Kulvia,  the  wiii*,  and  Jiiiia,   the  ncMJ 
mothflf  of  Antony,  and  Tiberiua  Claudiuii,  with  hia  wifi   Livi? 
Druntlla,  and  tlieir  infant  aon,  who  were  deatined  to  ahare  in  t!i 
honoum  of  him  who  waa  the  author  of  thnir  preaent  ruin  and  exil' 
While  <>etaviu«i  rapidly  advanced  in  the  path  to  the  aummit 
his  ambition,  M.  Antony  waa  dMply  immnmed  in  aensual  plewm 
The  Kaatafl^rded  him  all  thatauited  hia  luxurioua  appetitea  * 
diMipat^d  habita.    From  the  acene  of  the  victory  at  Pnilippi, 
proceeded  firat  to  Greece,  and  thence  paaeed  throueh  Aaia  Mn 
railing  evtvy  where  heavv  contributiona  to  defray  Ute  expcna« 
the  late  war,  and  diapoafng  of  palaces  and  lands  to  hia  favn- 
followKm.    Having  summoned  Cleojiatra  to  answer  before  h' 
Cilii-iafor  her  conduct  in  orderinir,  arctirding  to  public  rumou 
fle<*t  to  aaaist  the  republicans,  she  enter<'d  theCydniis  in  a  ap 
galley  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  at  Tarsus  (uulrd  hia  va 
giddy  mind  with  the  charms  of  her  person,  the  profuaion  of 
naments,  and  the  elegance  of  hflr  e«ui|iage.    **  She  was  noi 
ninK-and-twenty  years  of  ags,  and  being  arf|iiaint«*d  with  f 
giiages  and  manner4  of  different  nations,  particularly  instr 
the  literaturn  of  the  Greeks,  and  biiiiig  in  thi  maturity  rif 
beauty,  she  joined  the  arte  of  a  (rrN|iiette  h  itii  all  iIia  arcompl 
Mliirh  berame  ths  birth  and  the  high  rondition  of  a  (iiiim; 
iniiinl  to  sup  with  Antony,  she  pleadM  that  he  should  I 
acf'pting  her  inviration.     At  their  first  entertainment, 
thki  U'li  riiilli'ry  savoured  of  the  cam|>,  nIi<>  hiimoiireiJ  } 
Utmitier,  ainl  •■vi*(i  nuT^iansed  him  in  ili<*  Irnetfom  of  h«' 
tion."  KasciliftteiV  \»y  \\i\A  \i«VT\uc\\A*'A^ni\ul»',  he  acron 
into  Kg fpt  .and  punseA  nn»ul\^a^  ^\»«\\i  ^tw«\k%\  V^^ 
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feet  of  public  bnsizien.  It  was  with  extreme  relactance  that  he  re> 
nonnced  tbb  contemptible  mode  of  life  to  repel  the  Parthians,  who 
had  overran  Syria,  and  advanced  upon  Cilicia.  When  he  had 
reached  Phenicia,  he  learned  the  tme  state  of  Italy,  and  resolved 
to  sail  thither  with  bis  entire  fleet  of  two  hundred  vessels,  and 
leave  the  defence  of  Asia  to  Ventidius,  who  completely  defeated 
the  Parthians,  and  set  final  limits  to  their  power;  for  from  this 
time  they  were  never  able  to  make  any  impression  on  the  Roman 
empire.  On  arriving  at  Athens,  he  met  his  wife  Fulvia.  He  left 
her  sick  at  Sicyon,  and  hastened  on  to  Italy.  He  was  joined  at  sea 
by  the  fleet  commanded  by  .£nobarbus,  who  still  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  die  republic,  and  believed  that  Antoxiy  now  entertained 
the  same  views.  Being  opposed  by  the  troops  of^Octavius  when  be 
reached  Brundusium,  he  immediately  formeo  an  alliance  with  Pom- 
pey,  whose  fleet  continued  to  lay  waste  the  coast  of  Italy ;  but 
Antony  had  not  been  long  possessed  of  Brundusium,  when  it  became 
manimit,  both  to  him  and  his  rival,  that  their  respective  armies 
were  not  disposed  to  enter  on  a  new,  and  to  them  unprofitable  con- 
test. What  then  remained  for  the  leaders  but  to  procure  peace? 
Negociations  were  ereatly  facilitated  by  the  death  or  Fulvia,  an  ac- 
count of  which  hadbeen  received  b^  Antony ;  for  Octavins  proposed 
to  confirm  their  reconciliation,  which  was  effected  by  the  agency  of 
Maecenas,  Cocceius,  and  PoUis,  by  giving  him  in  marriage  his  sister 
Octavia,  widow  of  Marcellus.  "  Upon  this  basis  a  treaty  was 
framed,  including  a  new  partition  of  the  empire,  by  which  all  the 
East,  from  the  Euphrates  to  Codropolis  on  the  coast  of  Illyricuro, 
was  aflsi^ned  to  Antony.  The  West,  from  thence  to  the  ocean  and 
the  Brituh  channel,  was  assigned  to  Octavins.    Italy,  as  the  seat  of 

Sfvemment,  and  the  principal  nursery  of  soldiers  for  the  supply  of 
eir  armies,  was  to  be  ejqually  open  to  both.  Lepidns  was  sutfercd 
to  remain  in  the  possession  of  Africa.  i£nobarbus  was  included  in 
this  treaty,  and  declared  at  peace  with  the  heads  of  the  empire ; 
but  Sextus  Pompeius,  notwithstanding  his  late  confederacy  with 
Antony,  and  his  newly  contracted  relation  with  Octavius,  was  still 
to  be  treated  as  an  enemy.  He  was  to  be  opposed  by  Octavius, 
while  the  war  with  the  Parthians  was  supposed  sufficient  to  occupy 
the  forces  of  Antony." 

The  two  chiefs  continued  almost  two  years  at  Rome,  and  lived 
and  acted  cordially  as  friends,  and  by  their  united  counsels  governed 
the  empire.  During  this  period  Italy  suffered  much  from  scarcity, 
without  any  prospect  of  relief,  in  consequence  of  Pompey  retaining 
the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  and  successfully  preventing  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Rome  from  procuring  sufficient  foreign  supplies  of  provi- 
sion. P^amine  at  length  drove  the  citiz-ns  to  despair,  ana  not- 
withstanding of  the  suppression  of  one  frightful  and  bloody  tumult, 
the  rulers  h^  ample  reason  to  dread  a  general  iuHurrection  through- 
out Italy.  This  induced  them  to  use  means  to  prevail  on  Pompey 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  with  some  difficulty 
agreed  to  on  the  following  conditions: — That  he  should  receive,  in 
audition  to  Sicily,  Sardiuia  and  Corsica,  the  Peloponnesus,  and  a 
laige  sum  of  money,  in  compensation  for  the  losses  of  his  family  ; 
that  all  the  exiles  under  his  protection,  except  those  actually  con- 
cerned in  the  death  of  Cesar,  should  be  restored  to  ihevx  Votcv««^  %.w\ 
to  the  possession  of  one- fourth  of  their  eatatea  *,  and  \!^9X  ^«  an^^ 
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iXj  and  Ui4  nAiichbouriog  cooatriM  thovlA  bt  free,  aod  «Qm- 

X  carriwl  on  wilhmit  any  reatrictiont.    The  poblic  ftnoouiie*> 

it  of  thia  pifaca  diffuaed  univeraal  fsladneai.  Mid,  ■ooordfaig  to 

orian4,  creat  Jojr  iMjoad  the  power  of  laogoace  to  deacribe.    It 

«  raiifiedby  the  partiee  at  Puteoli.  and  the  ratifleation  waa  trana- 

tted  to  Rome,  and  committed  to  toe  keeping  of  tfie  veetal  Tiripac 

lendid  entcrtainmcnta  Tollowed ;  the  gueata  of  which  compnaed 

a  principal  eitiima  of  Ilome.    Heztoa  Pompey  K^^e  tbe  firat  on 

jard  hia  ahip.  Tbe  firat  oflioar,  durinfr  the  feaat,  whi^ptfred  to  bim 

lat  now  waa  the  time  to  rerenge  himaelf  on  the  eocmin  of  his 

touae,    *'  Let  me,"  he  aaid,  **  cat  the  cable,  and  pat  to  aea ;  I  pro* 

niae  you  that  none  of  them  »hall  eacape."  **  Thia  miirht  harn  be«*n 

done  by  Menaa,  without  coiiMulling  ma,**  aaid  Beitua,  **  but  ray 

faith  ia  aacred,  and  muat  not  be  broken."    The  gunata  aeparated 


witlt^jut  reflectiniron  the  danf^  wliicti  they  had  eeeaped,  and  aeveral 
feaata  followed.    To  atrengthen  the  coalition,  the  daufrhter  of  i*om' 
ycy  waa  betrothed  to  Marcellua,  tlie  eon  of  detavhi  by  her  formff 
Ituaband.    All  exulted  in  the  peace,  and  few  dreamed  that  ita  p^' 
manence  waa  incompatible  with  theviewi  and  achemea  of  Oetavnia. 
No  one.  perhaps,  ever  nuriMiuutA  him  in  diaaimulation,  or  in  tbe 
uae  of  ttie  moat  appropriate  arte  of  aeduction,  and  in  diaoernment 
of  the  aeaaon,  opportunity,  inatrumenta,  and  meana  moat  profier 
to  execute  his  deepcat  and  moat  atudioiialy  conor>alerl  deaignt  and 
plana.    Thia  hia  conduct  illuatrated  and  proved  from  hia  yfMith,  bat 
aipeeially  alter  hit  intellectual  capacitiea  were  fully  developed  and 
cultivated.    The  hifcheat  in  rank,  the  moat  eminent  for  political  or 
military  talenla  and  acquirementa,  had  fallen  in  the  race  of  ambi* 
tion,  atrife,  and  revenge,  and  the  fewaurvivorahad  become  reeignar 
to  the  loa«  of  liberty  and  national  honour ;  while  tbe  mixed  or  ud 
diatinguialiH  multitude  groaned  in  ailenee  under  the  irmtatib' 
yoke  of  abaolute  deapr»tiam,  which  controlled  and  oppreaard  tl 
whole  empire.    Octaviua  diaoemed  that  the  time  wa«  arrived  1 
liim  to  aecure  for  himaelf  the  exclu«ive  pfjaaewioii  of  the  ^ranij  a 
noble  prize  of  aovereignty ;  and,  accordingly,  he  neenied  to  h' 
called  up  all  hia  energiea  and  rc-aoureca  to  remove  from  the  em 
the  only  individuala  witli  whom,  by  dividing  with  them  the  put 
he  had  hitherto  appeared  companion  in  the  race. 

Antony  having  departed  for  the  Kant,  Octaviua  aent  Agripf 
Tranaalpine  Uaul  to  reduro  a  revolt,  while  he  m/>at  actively  cm 
rd  hia  own  time  in  providing  a  fleet  to  contend  with  Fonipf  y,  r 
he  accuae<l  of  having  violated  the  lati>  treaty,  a  crime  of  whi 
waa  himaelf  equally  guilty.    In  the  war  whichaoon  followed, 

}iey  had  at  firat  the  advantage  by  ai-a,  notwithitandiug  that  .* 
lie  principal  aea^oflicer  had  treacher(»ualy  gone  ovi-r  to  <>c 
with  aixtv  of  hia  Hiiiim.    Thia  atate  of  the  war  occaaionrd  in 
aible  aufleringa  in  It^ly,  from  the  aearcity  of  proviaiona,  fo 
it  waa  chiefly  dependent  on  tiicily.     In  thia  emergencr,  ( 
aent  meaaengera  Ut  Antony  to  rrqunat  hia  aaaiatance.    lie 
with  about  three  hundred  vejiMla,  alinoht  one  half  of  whif 
changed  for  twenty  thouiiand  aolHirra,  «\hom  he  conduct 
Ka»tf  where  he  went  with  a  view  of  ularing  liim<»*>lf  at 
of  UiM  army,  then  CRlit\n«;  m\\\%i  the  Parihiana.    (let 
Mill  morn  mtnDi{i\m\v\  \>y  «»•  raluxxi  lA  Kvvvv*  Inim  i 
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many  farther  than  even  Cesar  had  done.  Sicily  was  now  invaded, 
and  Lepidua  led  thither  from  Africa  an  army  to  co-operate  with 
that  of  Octarius.  Pompey,  defeated  on  sea  and  lana,  fled  with 
a  few  ships,  and  was,  after  attempting  to  perraarie  Antony  to  join 
him  in  opponng  Oetavias,  seised  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  the 
former,  in  Nicomedia,  a  harbonr  on  the  east  of  Bithynia.  Lepidos 
acting  independent  of  his  colleague,  and  indicating  a  dbpoeition  to 
take  possession  of  Sicily  on  his  own  account,  was  forced  to  maintain 
his  pretensions  by  arms.  His  soldiers  disapproved  of  his  views, 
and  declared  themselves  ready  to  serve  his  colleague.  Thus  de- 
serted, lie  laid  aside  his  robes  of  dignity,  and,  in  the  ordinary  dresa 
of  a  citieen,  proceeded  to  the  camp  and  tent  of  Oetavius.  **  Multi- 
tudes followed  him,  to  gratify  their  curiouty  in  seeing  what  was  to 
pass  in  so  new  a  scene.  A  person  who,  the  moment  before,  had 
been  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  and  reputed  a  third  in  the  sov- 
reignty  of  the  empire,  was  now,  by  the  snoden  desertion  of  his  own 
troops,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  private  man,  and  was  to  ap- 
pear as  a  suppliant  before  an  antagonist  whom  he  had  reeeatly  set 
at  defiance.  To  complete  the  scene  of  his  humiliation,  in  entering 
the  presence  of  Oetavius,  he  would  have  thrown  himself  on  the 
ground,  but  was  prevented  by  the  courtesy  of  his  rival,  who,  con- 
tent to  strip  him  of  his  command,  and  of  his  personal  consequence, 
would  not  accept  this  mark  of  abasement,  and  gave  him  leave  to 
return  into  Italy,  where  he  lived  afterwards  equally  unobserved  by 
those  againi^  wnom  he  had  been  made  the  instrument  of  injustice, 
and  by  those  who  had  made  him  their  tool" 

Two  of  the  three  rivals  of  Oetavius  bein^  thus  overcome,  he 
found  extreme  difficulty  to  prevent  a  mutiny  m  the  immense  num- 
ber of  troops  with  whom  he  was  surrounded.  His  fleet,  it  is  said, 
consisted  of  six  hundred  galleys,  exclusive  of  numerous  transports 
and  store  ships ;  and  his  land  army  amounted  to  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  fifteen  thousand  cavalry. 
They  became  clamorous  for  the  rewards  of  monev  and  lands, 
and  treated  with  contempt  the  small  sums  which  ne  distributed 
among  them,  and  tlie  promises  which  he  gave  them.  By  the  ex- 
ercise of  great  liberality  to  those  who  were  chieflv  to  be  dreaded,  he 
prevailed  on  them  to  separate  from  the  rest ;  and  these  he  succeed- 
ed,  by  various  prudent  measures,  to  appease.  The  citizens  at  Rome 
celebrated  his  triumphs  with  the  most  conspicuous  and  striking 
tokens  of  joy,  and,  on  his  approach  to  the  citv,  multitudes,  adorned 
with  chaplets,  went  forth  to  meet  him,  and  formed  a  magnificent 
procession  which  conducted  him  to  the  temple  where  he  proposed 
to  offer  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  to  the  gods.  He  now  used  ever^ 
effort  to  establish  tranquillity,  and  concihate  all  ranks  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  and  the  peaceful  exercise  of  the  functions  of  all 
the  offices  of'^ state.  He  remitted  oppressive  taxes,  repressed  many 
disorders,  the  dregs  of  the  civil  wars  which  still  afflicted  the  city 
and  the  contiguous  provinces.  He  had  brought  his  armies  under 
tolerable  discipline,  and  the  people  to  bear  not  impatiently  the 
loss  of  their  political  consequence,  and  of  their  liberties.  He  took 
care  to  destroy,  with  much  ostentation,  all  papers  and  records  from 
which  those  who  had  acted  against  himself,  mieht  fear  being  drawn 
into  trouble.  He  retained  the  usual  names  and  ih«  foxma  o\c^^«  \ 
and  wherever  hebim»eUwM  io  exercise  any  uacQi&iiM>ii'^'^«t^\A 
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xinI  rif  it  nn  *  m^rf  tMnjifmry  «xpedi«nt  to  hbr'mte  the  ilinrdm 
till*  limi'4,  Ami  k[H>ke  of  lii«  ii'it^ntion,  in  nonMrt  frith  AntnD]r,to 
uniniiiiiiK  ffv«*ry  irn  fruiar  modi'  of  iidmtniirtration,  aa  «oon  u  tim 
iir  with  the  l'«rthiiin«  iihould  be  lyrousht  to  ft  peruid.  He  rvfii 
•lit  liihiihiH  into  thH  Kant,  with  open  muo  publir  in«triirtiotia  to  nm- 
nrt  with  tim  i*oUi!»{;u4*  the  niantier  and  time  of  thf*ir  rimicitati'in." 
Till'  irr<M'»l«r  habit*  and  unftoireraable  paMtona  of  Atitnnj  had 
bfi'ii  (or  a  tiiiip  ituhj«>etHd  to  a  aatutary  rartraint  by  the  pn^ncf  tA 
bin iiir'Hiiparatil*'  w  tfr  ( )ctavia,  who  acconipani^  him  from  the  tini« 
he  had  h'ft  Koiiif  till  hi>  nfturneil  ia  eoinpiianee  with  the  entreaty 
of  h-T  lirf>tfii>r.  lint  tier  |H*rHonal  atate  prprented  her  altenditi|{ 
him  on  hia  lant  joiirnpy  to  th«*  Kaat ;  and  the  fatal  crniteqii^ne*  <if 
thin  wan  that  he  alhiwrd  all  hie  former  paaaion  fr>r  TlMipatra  to  n- 
■uiiie  entire  power  ovit  him  :  no  that  he  at  once  diminiahed  hi«  re* 
piitatioii,  and  afford^  a  (ilauiiible  reaaon  for  Oetaviua  to  pot  forth 
ail  hie  atrenpth  t/i  di^tmv  him.  In  Aeia  he  aaaumed  all  the  autho* 
ritr,  majeiity,  and  irranaeur  of  a  miichlj  Oriental  aori^rri^n ;  aud 
exiiibit«Hi  the  mont  extravairant  aceneii  of  vanitj,  dinaipation,  and 
folly.  While  he  made  preparation*  in  Syria  to  inrade  Parthia,  be 
w&M  vieited,  at  hiH  earneat  ref^ueat,  by  Cleopatra.  (Miarmed  by  b«r 
pr<Mieiicf>,  inHt<*ad  f)f  ifwela  or  fine  dri*aie«,  he  beatowed  on  her  aeve* 
ral  kinfrdonm,  and  ammiaiied  h^r  with  the  aaauranee  that  aft^r  he 
had  chRHtiied,  in  their  own  ilominiona,  the  Parthiant,  whom  bit 
fren^nil  VrntidiuH  had  rerrntly  expelled  from  Syria,  and  forced  to 
retire  eait  ol  the  Kiiphrali-e,  he  would  jiaaa  th<*  wintrr  in  Kirypt.  Hm 
cainpaitin  at  the  htiad  of  a  irrcat  army  waa  ditaatroua,  for  thi*  only  ra- 
ault  of  conti'ndini;  with  the  enemy  wae  the  deatriic^ion  of  hie  own 
trrKipa,  to  whom  their  retreat  waa  atill  more  fatal.  NerFrthelni 
while  he  wanted  hia  timi?  in  Kfjypt,  in  evtfry  imapnable  ncene  of  in 
t^mfwranre  and  licentious  pleanure,  he  ordered  hmoflicera  to  prepar 
fur  an  invaaion  ol  Armi^iia,  wh^ne  kinfr  he  accuiied  of  having;  tre 
ch<*roiialy  failM  to  fulfil  hia  enf^irementa  to  aaiiat  him  in  hia  m 
with  the  Parthianii. 

The  ri*|>ortii  of  his  behaviour  prr)vo1ted  the  Romans,  and  rend 
ed  Octavia  iinr>atif*nt  to  reclaim  him,  and  enjoy  his  Horictv 
p rr K.'iM'df'd  to  (jrpere,rarryin(;  valuable  preaentato  him  from  fi^r 
ther.     There  she  received  lettpm  from  Antony,  |Ki4itivi'|y  pr>>l' 
intr  her  from  advancinf;  into  Kfiy\**.  and  declininir  to  accept  th^ 
ofOctaviui.    The  llornans,  who  loved  and  adinirml  her,  we' 
diKiiant  at  the  liaiie  trfatm^nt  which  iihe  had  soflered  ;  and 
indiifoation  wim  PXCfHinffly  auRmenteil,  on  li'arninft  that  A 
had  aubdufd  Armenia,  carried  its  kinif  captive  into  Rffyp 
made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Alexandria,  as  if  it  were  tlie 
of  the  Roman  ernpirp.      In  the  arcom|»anying  featival   hr 
more  liki*  a  maniac  than  a  ruler  of  nationa.     Up  not  oiilv 
tlie  Oriental  drens  and  bad|;es  of  royalty,  but  lik'-wiap  tf 
and  desifrnation  of  a  (rod  ;  wore  the  biisktns,  the  (folden  rro 
the  chapli't  of  ivj  bplonpiifr  to  Macchus,  held  the  th^n 
hand,  and  wa*  drawn  throiiffh  the  streetM  of  Alexandria 
likp  tlHMP  which  wcrp  employed  in  the  proceiwion^  of  the 
was  aaid,  tlist  (■{•'Opatraat  iheMnriiP  tiniPa<iHiitiipd  thp  dr< 
tUmt  beiiiff  spated  t(n!Pt\»et  nn  \\xt«ttp*  ol  pold,  el<-vated 
platform,  Anioiiv  preii«'Ul««A  CW»a\t^\«  v\w  v**^v>'.  •• 
00/7  of  Kgy pt  ftiid  Cy  v'^*i  ^^  \\VtYi\*r  vA  K\t\«»«a^v:« 
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that  be  Associated  with  her  in  these  titles  Cesarion,  her  sopposed 
son  by  Julius  Cesar.  To  his  own  sons,  by  this  prostitute  queen,  he 
also  ulotted  kingdoms,  some  of  which  he  had  not  even  conquered. 
This  foolish  and  vain  distribution  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  the 
empire  was  formally  executed,  and  copies  of  his  deeds  were  ordered 
to  be  deposited  with  the  most  public  records  of  the  Romans  in  the 
Temple  of  Vesta,  in  Rome. 

In  the  meantime,  Octavins,  aided  or  directed  by  his  able  frienda 
Mccenas  and  Agrrippa,  pursued  a  course  most  fitted  to  gain  the  ap* 
probation  of  the  intelligent,  and  daszle  the  eyes,  excite  the  wonder, 
and  flatter  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  ignorant  and  giddy 
multitude.  In  order  to  this,  he  restored  the  office  or  aedile,  and 
conferred  it  on  Agrippa,  who  discharged  its  duties  with  consum- 
mate skill  and  diligence.  He  constructMl  roads,  cleansed  the  ancient 
and  much  admired  common  sewers  which  had  been  constructed  at 
immense  labour  and  expense  in  past  ages,  repaired  the  circus,  ex- 
hibited magnificent  shows,  and  gratified  the  populace  by  the  erec- 
tion of  public  baths,  bestowment  of  money  and  preeents,  and  the 
providing  of  a  variety  of  amusements. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  war  between  Antony  and  Octavius 
was  inevitable.  They  continued  to  correspond  by  messengers  and 
letters,  but  it  was  only  to  accuse  each  other  of*^  violations  of  the 
terms  of  their  alliance,  and  both  prepared  for  the  final  contest  for 
the  supreme  power.  The  two  consuls  for  the  years,  C.  D.  Aheuo- 
barbus  and  C.  Sosius,  friends  of  Antony,  having  accused  Octavius 
of  many  acts  of  injustice  done  him,  believed  that  they  could  not 
safely  remain  in  Rome.  They  fled  to  Asia,  and  left  Octavius  master 
of  the  city.  Antony,  who  was  then  in  Armenia,  no  sooner  learned 
the  state  of  affairs  m  Italy  than  he  summoned  a  council  of  the  sena- 
tors, who  were  with  him,  enumerated  to  them  the  injuries  inflicted 
on  him  by  his  rival,  divorced  in  form  Octavia,  declared  war  against 
her  brother,  and  solemnly  swore  that  six  months  after  he  had  re- 
lieved Rome  from  his  tyranny,  he  would  restore  entire  the  an- 
cient constitution  of  the  republic.  He  then  ordered  Canidias  to 
advance  with  the  armv  to  Ephesus,  where  he  proposed  to  proceed, 
after  he  had  conductea  Cleopatra,  who  was  with  him,  into  Eg3rpt. 
She,  however,  resolved  to  accompany  him  to  Greece  and  Asia, 
and  on  their  departure  for  Ephesus  gave  him  twenty  thousand 
talents  and  two  hundred  ships,  which  increased  his  fleet  to  eight 
hundred.  But  her  imperious  conduct,  and  his  own  levity  and  ais- 
soluteness  alienated  from  him  many  of  his  ablest  friends,  whose 
reports,  on  their  arrival  in  Italv,  highlv  exas|}erated  the  Romans 
against  him,  and  led  them  to  believe  that  he  intended  to  transfer 
the  seat  of  empire  to  Alexandria.  These  reports  the  partv  of  Octa- 
viuH  most  widely  ^nd  industriously  circulated,  to  exoose  Antony  to 
general  ridicule  and  scorn  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  nighly  honour- 
ed their  principal  authors,  Placus  and  Titius,  who  had  ranked 
among  Antony's  chief  officers.  The]^  were  introduced  into  the  sen- 
ate, that  their  testimony  might  justify  the  resolution  proposed,  that 
Antony  should  be  divested  of  the  office  and  dignity  which  had  been 
apparently  legitimateljr  conferred  on  him,  and  declared  incapable 
of  being  couHul,  to  which  office  he  had  been  destined  by  the  same 
authority.  War,  at  the  same  time,  was  proclaimed  ai^«.\wik  ^« 
queen  of  Egypt,  and  all  Roman  citizens  were  t«c^\x\t«^  ^^  VA'<wVCQie 
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draw  from  Antonj,  m  MnfT  abMidofied  to  the  csprieat  of  •  11110- 
Ker,  and  ft  woman  who,  by  a  kind  of  fiMdnatioo,  led  bim  in  her 
train,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  oonnteoaooe,  airaimit  hia  own 
country^  a  war  which  wan  to  be  condocted  by  the  ennuirhfl  Mardio 
and  PothinuM,  keepinra  of  the  palace  of  Alexandria ;  and  bjr  Ira  and 
Charmion,  the  waitini^  wonum  of  Cleopatra,  who  boped'^  aooo  to 
rei|rn  in  the  rapital  of  the  Roman  empin,  at  abaolutelv  aa  thej  hai 
for  aome  time  (rorrmed  in  the  province  of  the  Eaet/' 

Antony  connumed  hi*  time  on  his  ^oyge  at  aeveral  plaeea,  par- 
ticolarly  in  thn  inland  of  Samoa  and  Athena,  in  aeetwea  of  extmne 
diaitipation  ;  and  inntead  of  invading  Italy,  and  aorpriaing  hi*  rival 
nnpreparftd,  permitted  him  both  time  and  opportunity  to  collect 
and  convey  to  Epiru*  a  aufBeient  force  to  oppose  him.  Antony 
had  under  hi*  command  ftll  the  provinces  from  tbo  Eophratea  and 
Armenia  to  the  Ionian  Sea  and  lllyricum,  ftnd  from  Cyreoe  to 
Ethiopia.  Octavias'  (rovemment  extended  from  lilyricnm  to  the 
oceftn,  and  comprf>l)euded  all  the  cuaat  of  Africa  that  waa  opposite 
to  Italy,  Oaul,  and  Hpain.  Many  kin|^  followed  Antonr'a  fortune, 
and  attMifled  liim  in  tlii»  war ;  namely,  Bocchoakini^of  Maoritaoia, 
Tarcondemuii  or  Tarcondimotus  of^  Upper  Cilicia,  Ardhelaua  of 
CaDpado<-ia,  Fhiladelphoiiol  Paphlaffonia,Mithridfttesof  Comafene, 
ftnd  AdallHw  of  Thrace.  These  attended  him  in  person  ;  but  PcJanoo 
kinfr  of  Pontos,  Malchus  king:  of  Arabia,  Herod  king  of  Jud«a, 
Amyn  tan  kingofLycaonia  and  tialatift,  only  sent  their  qootaaof  forces. 
AH  these  tfifreth^r  composed  an  army  of  fthondred  thoosftod  foot  and 
twHve  thouMand  horse.  His  navy  consisted  of  five  hundred  shipa  of 
war,  some  whereof  had  eifrht,  and  some  ten,  banks  of  oftra.  Oetavios 
had  no  foreig^n  princes  in  his  arm^,  which  amounted  only  to  ein^ty 
thousand  r<r>ot,  hot  was  as  strong  m  cavalry  as  the  eneroir.  He  bad 
no  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  ahips,  but  those  ligfit  and  wdl 
mannefl  with  sailont,  rowers,  and  soldiers ;  whereas  Antooy'a  seem* 
ed  built  for  ostentation,  and,  beMides,  were  very  indifferently  manued, 
hi*  ofiicHnt  havini:  been  obliged,  for  want  of  mariners,  to  press  in 
Gre<-ce,  which  had  been  exhausted  long  before,  carriera,  labourers, 
and  even  b')V8 ;  ftnd,  notwithstanding  this  expedient,  his  vessels  lud 
not  their  full  complement 

Antony  t^xik  possession  of  the  golf  of  Ambracia,  at  the  bead  of 
which  stood  the  ancient  capital  of  the  celebrated  Pyrrhna,  king  of 
Epiru*.    7'lii*  gulf,  now  named  Arta,  is  narrow  at  its  entrance,  but 
within  i*  more  capacioua, stretching'  into  the  interior,  eastward  firom 
twenty  to  thirty  miles.  Actiom,  on  the  southern  cosat,  commanded 
the  navimtion  of  the  gulC    This  was  the  station  of  Antony's armr ; 
that  of  (Vctavius  was  posted  on  the  opposite  shore,  at  Torync,  tne 
present  Prevesa,  which  occupies  the  site  of  Nicopolis,  one  of  the 
cities  erected  by  Octavius,  and  so  named  to  commemorate  his  vic- 
tories.   HucceHsive  month*  were  npent  bv  both  parties  in  harassing 
each  other.     Agrippa,  equally  distinfniisned  aa  the  comnumder  of  a 
fleet,  a  general  of  an  army,  and  a  counsellor  of  state,  by  numrrous 
vessels  with  which  the  land  troopa  co-operated,  ravacen  the  towns 
and  coasts  whence  Antony  procured  provbions.    The  reault  was, 
thmt  bis  army  at  \enflh  ¥(«re  so  distressed,  from  want  and  disease, 
thai  desertions  were  nuTMiTooa^  vck^  dvAlrust  and  diaaatisftctioa 
cwneral ;  and  he  becama  coTiV\tvc«d  q\  v\v«  ti^csMiw^  ^  aUempting 
•  ntramt  or  risking  a  genet«X\»xAa.  t\i*  Vxrowi  ^^^a^toiw^m^^At 
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of  CiMpatim,  who  longed  to  ewftpe  from  danger,  and,  therefore, 
urged  him  to  withdraw  to  Egypt,  aeeemble  all  the  forcet  of  Asia,  in 
that  kingdom,  and  there  combat  for  the  empire  of  the  world.  De- 
ceived bf  her  policjr,  as  he  had  been  euenrated  bj  her  enchantments, 
he  listened  to  her  counsels,  and  ordered  his  fleet  to  prepare  to  en- 
counter the  enemy.  They  sailed,  and  began  to  form  in  the  straits, 
bat  his  ships  being  heavier,  loftier,  and  less  active  than  those  of  his 
antagonist,  **  he  hesitated  for  some  time  whether  he  should  not  re- 
main in  close  order,  and  endeavour  to  bring  on  the  action  in  the 
narrow  entrance  of  the  gulf,  where  his  antagonists,  for  want  of 
room,  could  not  derive  any  great  advantage  from  the  superior  agi- 
litv  of  their  vessels,  or  quickneas  of  their  motions.  While  Antonr 
deliberated  on  this  matter,  Octaviusgot  under  sail,  turned  the  heaa- 
land  of  Toryne,  and  formed  in  a  line  before  the  entry  of  the  straits, 
about  a  mile  from  the  enemy.  The  rif^t  division  waa  commanded 
by  M.  Lariua,  the  left  by  Aruntiaa,  the  whole  by  Agrippa.  Both 
armiea,  at  the  aame  time,  were  drawn  out  on  the  shore  to  behold 
the  event ;  but  the  fleets,  for  some  time  did  not  make  any  move> 
ment,  and  it  continued  uncertain  whether  Antony,  beins  still  in 
the  road,  might  not  return  to  his  anchors ;  but  about  noon  nis  shipa 
b^an  to  clear  the  straits,  and  came  forward  where  the  sea-room 
was  auffident  for  their  line.    As  in  this  movement  the  fleets  came 


advantage  on  either  side.  The  eontest,  for  some  time,  remained 
undecided.  In  the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  queen  of  Egypt's 
yacht  had  been  near  to  the  Ime,  and  she  herself  continued  to  look 
on  the  battle,  till,  overcome  widi  anxiety,  affright,  and  horror,  she 
gave  orders  to  remove  her  galley  to  a  greater  diHtance,  and  being 
once  in  motion,  fled  with  all  the  sail  she  could  make.  Her  vessel 
being  distinguished  by  a  gUded  poop  and  purple  sails,  made  her 
flight  be  conspicuous  to  the  whole  fleet,  ana  drew  away  from  the 
line  about  sixty  ships  of  the  Egyptian  squadron,  who,  under  pre^ 
tence  of  attenung  tneir  mistress,  withdrew  from  the  action.  An- 
tony, apprehending  the  consequence  of  this  defection,  whether  in 
despair  of  his  fortunes,  or  in  some  hopes  to  rally  those  who  fled, 
went  on  board  of  a  quick  sailing  vessel,  and  endeavoured  to  overtake 
them.  Being  observed  from  Cleopatra's  galley,  he  was  taken  on 
board  ;  but,  no  longer  capable  of  any  vigorous  or  rational  purpose, 
he  became  the  companion  of  her  flight,  without  any  attempt  to 
rally  her  fleet.  Altnough  he  quitted  the  chance  of  a  victory  to 
follow  the  object  of  his  passions,  he  could  not  endure  to  behold  ner, 
turned  his  eyes  aside,  threw  himself  upon  the  deck,  and  continued 
in  the  deepest  anguish  of  shame  and  despair.  The  flight  of  An- 
tony, joined  to  that  of  Cleopatra,  an  event  so  little  expected,  was 
not  for  some  time  observed,  and  the  fleet,  notwithstanding  the  dc- 
nertion  of  their  leader,  continued  the  action  till  four  in  the  altemoon, 
when  they  were  overpowered ;  and  many  of  them  being  greatly 
damaged  m  their  oars  and  rigging,  were  not  in  condition  either  to 
resist  or  to  escape,  and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  'VVi\««\vvxw' 
dred  ships  were  taken  or  sunk,  and  about  &vq  0;\OM«a.ti^  xcv^x^  >N«t« 
kiUed.     The  Mtmnd  was  covered  with  vixecWa  «n^  d«tA  Vi^va. 

^22   ^ 
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Oetoviat  detached  ft  Hquadron  in  purtoit  of  such  of  the  enemj*! 
•hip*  ••  had  got  to  aea  from  the  engairement,  and  himself  enn* 
tioaed  in  the  channel  during  the  remainder  oiT  the  dar  and  the 
following  night,  to  gather  the  fruitu  of  hit  Tictorr.    The  land  armj 
of  Antony,  having,  from  the  heights  on  shore,  Vebeld  the  ruin  of 
their  fleet,  retired  to  their  camp,  as  with  an  intention  to  nuuntain 
It  to  the  last  extremity.    THrv  flattered  themselves  that  their  gene- 
ral, though  forced  to  yield  to  his  enemv  at  sea,  would  make  for  the 
t    nearest  port,  and  again  show  himieli  at  the  head  of  his  legions. 
:    These,  tney  said,  he  never  should  have  left,  to  commit  his  fortunes 
'    to  an  uncertain  element  and  a  treacherous  ally.    In  these  hopes 
they  remained  for  seven  days  unshaken  in  their  duty,  and  rejected 
all  the  offers  which  Octavius  made  to  induce  them  to  change  their 

Skrty.  Being  satisfied,  however,  at  last,  that  their  hopes  were  vain, 
ey  consulted  their  safety  in  different  ways.  Some  laid  down  their 
arms;  Canidius  himself,  who  commanded  them,  withdrew  in  the 
oight ;  others,  remaining  together  in  small  parties,  took  the  route 
to  Macedonia ;  but,  being  pursued  by  the  enemy,  were  separately 
overtaken,  and  forced  or  persuaded  to  surrender.  All  the  Roman 
citiicns,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  eastern  provinces,  all  the 
foreign  allies  and  princes,  who  made  a  part  of  the  vanquiehed  army, 
sueceasively  made  their  peace ;  and  the  empire  itself  now  seemed  to 
be  reduced  under  a  single  head." 

Octavius  proposed  to  pass  the  approaching  winter  in  the  island 

of  Samoa,  and  afterwards  to  pursue  Antony.    The  government  of 

Rome  he  committed  to  Mvcenas  and  A^ippa.    But  when  these 

able  men  reported  to  him  that  disaflection  prevailed  among  the 

troops  whom  they  had  condocted  into  Italy,  he  hastened  to  Join 

them,  and  by  the  practice  of  the  arts  of  conciliation,  for  whicn  he 

was  justly  celebrated,  he  calmed  the  passions  of  the  soldiers,  smd 

bj  large  promises  flattered  their  hopes.    He  rnmained  only  a  short 

time  in  Rome,  for  he  was  solicitous  to  invade  Kgypt  before  tlie 

queen  and  Antony  could  retrieve  their  aflairs.  The  latter,  however, 

never  properly  recovered  his  native  euergv,  and  was  generally  either 

overwhelmed  in  melancholy  or  deranged  by  debauchery ;  and  tlie 

former  was  either  engaged  on  the  one  hand  in  the  inventinii  of 

means  to  prevent  him  from  suspecting  her  fidelity,  and  on  tlie  otiii'r 

in  meditating  how  she  might  save  herself  from  death  or  degradation. 

without  any  sincere  concern  for  his  honour  or  life.  Truly  her  ways 

led  down  to  the  chambern  of  the  invisible  world  of  darkness  and 

despair.     Antony  showed  on  one  occasion  the  determination  to 

make  one  great  effort  to  resist  his  opponent,  but  finding  that  tlie 

army  and  fleet  of  Cleopatra  were  alike  treacherous,  he  Sff-ms  to 

have  for  a  moment  become  convinced  that  she  had  given  them 

secret  instructions,  and  )>urpOrted,  if  possible,  by  taking  his  life,  to 

purchase  the  favour  of  Octavius.    Inexpressibly  mortifled  by  ihif 

conscious  imbecility  and  nK^anriess  of  spirit  by  which  be  had  u'lVt-n 

himself  up  for  a  prey  to  a  cunning  female,  and  overpo-^i-nred  by 

anguish  and  utter  hopelesMn«}«s,  he  inHtct«>d  on  him«M?If  a  fatal 

wound,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  her  who  had,  to  frratily  her  vanity 

Mad  pamiont  completed  h'ta  diKf^raoe  and  ruin,    bhe  also  poisoneii 

b€r§elL  mfter  she  perceived  l>\at  i\\«  tnaii^  wi\nw\w«  devices  and 

^ObrtM  to  which  Bhe  had  w»t1«A,  \tiWv«*^^;j^*;^^^^ 
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luJidsoity  of  beinfi:  carried  captive  by  him,  to  add  to  the  lastre  of 
his  trinmphal  procetiaious  in  the  capital  of  ttiK  world.  With  her 
periahed  tne  Ptolemean  or  Grecian  dynasty  iu  E^pt,  which  imme- 
diately  was  made  a  Roman  proTince,  the  government  of  which  was 
committed  to  the  Roman  officer  and  poet.  Cornelian  Gall  as. 

Thus,  B.C.  30,  Octaviasfoand  himself  the  sovereign  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  speedily  manifested  that  he  was  not  less  qualified  for 
the  duties  of  his  exalted  dignity  than  he  had  proved  himself  able  to 
triumph  over  every  rival.    Unlike  every  one  who  bad  aspired  to 
this  loftiest  object  of  human  ambition,  the  nearer  he  approached  it 
the  more  fully  he  displayed  the  consummate  policy  of  restraining 
bis  malignant  passions,  so  that  bis  vengeance  fell  on  fewer  after 
bis  complete  and  final  victory  than  at  anv  former  period  of  bis  life, 
which  afforded  him  opportunity  to  punisn  his  enemies.    On  his  re* 
turn  to  Rome,  every  mode  which  ingenuity  could  devise  to  express 
the  joy  Mid  gratituoe  of  all  ranks,  was  adopted;  and  be  was  most 
careful  to  employ  all  bis  prudence,  and  wisdom,  and  cunning,  to 
impose  on  the  senses,  and  to  win  the  applause  of  all.  He  provided 
whatever  could  amuse  the  people,  lain  aside  the  title  of  triumvir, 
and  pretended  to  re-establish  the  institutions  of  the  republic,  while 
be  accepted  all  the  titles  and  offices  which  comprised  the  supreme 
government  of  the  state.    Thus  he  was  invested  with  the  dignity 
and  power  of  imperator,  consul,  ceiMor,  and  tribuue.    Notwith- 
standing  the  existence  of  revolt  in  some  of  the  provinces,  he  was 
proclaimed  the  restorer  of  peace  to  the  world,  and  in  token  of  this 
the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  were  shut.    He  was  honoured  by 
three  triumphal  proceanons,  the  anniversaries  of  his  birth  and  vic- 
tory were  decreed  to  be  celebrated  for  ever  as  days  of  thanksgiving, 
and  his  name  was  inserted  in  the  daily  public  prayers  for  the  safety 
and  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth.  He  terminated  the  processions 
by  depositing  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  ''  sixteen  thousand  pondo, 
or  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  with  fifty  millions 
in  Roman  money,  or  above  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  ceremony  distributed  a  thousand  sestertii,  or 
above  eight  pounds  of  our  money,  to  each  man  of  the  troops ;  which, 
to  an  army  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men, 
amounted  to  a  sum  of  near  a  million  sterling.    To  the  officers,  be- 
fiidcs  his  pecuniary  bounty,  he  gave  honorary  rewards.  To  Agrippa, 
in  particular,  he  gave  a  blue  ensign  in  token  of  his  naval  victories ; 
to  the  people  he  made  a  donation  of  four  hundred  sestertii,  or  about 
three  pounds  five  shillings  a  man,  and  doubled  the  usual  allow- 
ance of  com  from  the  public  granaries ;  discharged  all  that  he 
owed,  remitted  all  the  debts  that  were  due  to  himself,  and  refused 
all  the  presents  which  were  offered  to  him  from  the  different  towns 
and  districts  or  Italy.     The  accumulations  and  distributions  of 
foreign  spoils  at  Rome,  or  the  general  expectations  of  prosperous 
times,  produced  great  or  very  sensible  effects  in  raising  the  price 
of  houses,  lands,  and  other  articles  of  sale,  whether  in  Italy  or 
in  the  contiguous  provinces ;  a  circumstaoce  which,  joined  to  the 
new  and  strange  appearance  of  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus 
being  shut,  as  a  signal  of  universal  peace,  made  these  triumphs  of 
Octavios  appear  an  era  of  felicity  and  hope  to  V\\«  «Tcv^vt«.   'Wvft'^ 
were  followed  bv  other  magnificent  ceremon\e«\  VYie  d*io\c*XAT^^  o\"*. 
tetBjpJe  which  had  been  erected  to  MineTva,  ux^d  ^<ftOV«'^"«s*^^  "*" 
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freftt  bftll  which  had  been  iiueribed  with  Um  umim  of  JoUot  Otmt, 
n  that  ball  wan  placad  a  notad  atataa  of  Victorf  wbldi  bad  baea 


brouffbt  from  Tarentum,  and  thara  Coo  wara  hoof  op  tba  tropUai 
whien  bad  b««n  eoUactod  in  Ecrpt.  The  atatoa  of  Ciaopatra  in 
gold  waa  placad  in  tha  tampla  or  Vanoa,  and  at  tba  aama  oma  dia 


iriirina  of  JuUum  CmMr,  aa  trail  aa  tboaa  of  Jupitar,  Jono,  and  Mioanra, 
wara  daeorated  with  many  enaifpa  or  badgea  oif  vidorr.  On  oeea> 
aion  of  theaa  aolemnitiea,  a  vanatjr  of  gamaa  wara  evnibitad ;  that 
of  Trof .  in  particular,  waa  now  inaUtuted,  being  a  procaaaioo  fbrmad 
by  Toutn  oihigb  rank,  mounted  on  horaebaek,  and  lad  bj  MareaUui 
ana  Tibariua,  tha  nephew  and  tlie  atapaon  of  Octaviua.  Raeaa  were 
run  in  chariota  and  on  bomeback,  t^  pariona  of  high  rank ;  and 
fightu  of  gladiatora  wara  azhibitad,  in  which,  to  tho  auppoaad  dia* 
grace  of  ttie  time*,  it  ia  remarked  that  a  Roman  aenator,  of  the 
name  of  Quiiitua  Venteliua,  waa  one  of  the  combatanta.  Numeruoi 
partioii  of  captivea  from  the  Daci  and  Suevi,  in  a  form  that  might 
pane  for  rtsal  battlea,  were  made  to  fight  for  their  liberty,  that  wae 
propoMMd  aa  tlie  prise  for  the  victora.  Many  exhibitiona  were  made 
of  liuutiuK  and  baiting  of  wild  beaata,  in  which  were  preaaoted  a 
rhirioc«*roa  and  bippo|>otamua  or  aea'bone,  auimala  till  tbaa  nn* 
known  at  R/>me.  In  the  time  of  theae  entertainmeuta,  whidi  eoo' 
tinned  manj  daje,  OctaTiua  either  really  waa,  or  pretended  to  be 
taken  ill,  and  left  the  htmour  of  nreeidmg  at  the  iihowa  to  aome 
private  Nenatom,  who,  togetlier  with  many  otliar  membeni  of  thetr 
Dodr.  to  iiicreajte  the  •f>leinnity,  foaated  tlie  people  in  their  turns." 
While  he  unqueatifmabk  meditated  the  aaaomption  of  all  the 
power  and  mi^eaty  of  the  aoaolute  ar>vereignty  of  tna  empire,  with* 
out  anr  greater  diaguiaa  than  eireumatancaa  indicated  to  b«  expe- 
dient, lie  i«  reported  to  liave,  about  tbia  time,  conaoltad  Maeenae 
and  Agrlppa  whether  he  ought  not  publicly  to  reaurn  all  authority, 
and  rentore  the  aucieut  forms  of  the  republic  The  latter  i*  aaid 
tir«t  to  liuve  recommended  this  eclieme,  but  wan  persuaded  by  the 
lormer  to  ur^e  Octavius  to  retain  and  exercite  power  un<Mmtroll«d, 
exc«()t  bv  tUt  opinionN  of  thoea  whom  he  eona«tived  to  be  q'luhlied 
to  XfrvN  flint.  'I  Imt  this  advicA  corrmiionded  with  hia  iuclinatiou,  hi4 
futiini  life  dHirioiiHtrati'd  ;  for,  from  thia  period,  ha  e^abliahfd  a 
niihtary  despotiim,  which  rendnred  all  who  aeemed  to  aliare  with 
liini  in  thtf  a<luiiniiitration,  ttie  mere  elaveeof  hia  will.  Neverlliel««i, 
hf  won  nolicitouM  to  procure  the  sanction  of  the  aenata  to  all  hia  iiiea- 
Rurcs :  and  that  he  ini(;ht  not  be  disapfiointed  in  this,  his  first  care 
was  that  no  onn  should  sit  in  that  assembly  who  was  not  prnpand 
to  oliey  his  dictates.  Accordingly,  on  assuming  tha  oflioe  of  consul 
for  the  sixth  time,  he  cIioosh  Agrippa  for  hi*  c<Ml«ta{;ue.  They  rom- 
inenced  tlieir  labours,  as  UNual,  by  taking  a  census  or  review  of  all 
till*  diircrent  orders  of  tha  stat«.  Kroiu  the  past  public  diaordiMrs 
and  coiilusioiis,  it  was  undnrst'iod  that  many  members  in  the 
a<*nsite  had  no  legitimate  titln  to  thr*  dignity.  To  avoid  nuueceajary 
oflWiux',  the  consuls  recommended  thst  all  conscious  of  any  dit- 
qualification  should  voluntarily  withdraw.  Kiltv  regarded  the  ad- 
vh'u^  Bndf  on  tha  rolls  bnini;  examined,  one  hundred  and  forty  m«o 
were  a  fruek  off.  All  tlicMf,  tiUUough  excluded  from  the  aeniite,  were 
permitted  to  retain  Ilia  dT««a  lA  wx\*U«*  \ti  %U  public  phieea.  By 
rmi»iog  Cha  money  quaViftcalvou  o\  %  iftU^Juw  jVktiwtvoa  axdudad 
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plete ;  and  to  obtain  the  aaaiatance  of  others  he  supplied  them  with 
the  requisite  wealth.  This  mode  of  depriving  those  of  power  whom 
be  suspected  of  disaffection  to  his  person,  or  disapprooation  of  his 
plans,  ne  resorted  to  at  a  future  period  of  his  reign.  While  he  thus 
annihilated  the  small  portion  of  political  power  remaining  in  the 
senate,  and  showed  little  respect  to  the  eomitium,  he  emplojed 
erery  art  to  please,  amuse,  or  flatter  the  populace.  He  ordered  the 
eonstruetion  of  magnificent  temples  and  other  public  works,  and 
celebrated  the  dedication  or  completion  of  them  with  pompous 
shows  and  processions.  **  He  furnished,  at  his  own  expense  the 
drcos  and  theatres  with  continual  entertainments,  with  the  fights 
of  gladiators,  and  the  baiting  or  hunting  of  wild  beasts.  While  he 
thus  encouraged  the  people  m  their  usual  vices  of  idleness  and  dis- 
sipation, he  avoided  lajmg  any  new  burdens,  cancelled  all  arrears 
due  to  the  treasury  within  the  citv,  and  increased  fourfold  the  gra- 
tuitous  distributions  of  com.  To  these  popular  arts  he  joined  a 
species  of  amnesty  of  all  past  offences  ana  differences ;  repealed  all 
toe  acta  which,  during  the  late  violent  times,  the  spirit  of  party  had 
dictated ;  and,  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  many,  who  were  con- 
•cions  of  having  taken  part  with  his  enemies,  he  gave  out  that  all 
papers  or  records  seised  in  Egypt,  upon  the  final  reduction  of  An- 
tony's  party,  were  destroyed ;  though  in  this  Dion  Cassius  contra- 
dicts him,  and  alleges  that  such  papers  were  preserved,  and  after- 
wards employed  in  evidence  against  persons  whom  he  thought  pro- 
per to  oppress." 

On  the  return  of  the  season  for  the  appointment  of  new  consuls, 
Octavius  resumed  the  ensifps  of  office,  and  exhibited  the  farce 
which  he  had  premeditated,  either  for  the  gratification  of  his  vanitv 
or  to  impose  on  the  unreflecting  multituue :  he  publicly  resigned, 
in  an  eloquent  address,  all  the  extraordinary  powers  which  he  had 
exercised,  well  knowing  that  neither  senate  nor  eomitium  would 
presume  to  accept  his  resignation.  The  senate,  doubtless,  were  not 
Ignorant  of  his  clesign,  and  they  completed  the  farce  by  entreating 
him  to  desist  from  his  purpose,  and  allay  the  fearful  apprehensions 
which  had  seized  all  ranks  by  condescending  to  remain  at  the  head 
of  the  government.  He  complied  with  their  request,  but  only  on  the 
condition  that  the  senators  should  divide  with  him  the  burden  of 
the  administration.  He  was,  however,  careful  to  retain  the  entire 
authority  over  the  army,  by  which  means  the  senate  was  put  in 
possession  of  nothing  more  than  a  nominal  power.  He  undertook 
the  charge  of  all  the  provinces  on  the  frontier  and  those  most  dis- 
posed to  revolt,  while  the  senate  should  regulate  the  affairs  ol  tlie 
Erovinces  which  were  reconciled  to  the  dominion  of  Rome.  Thus 
e  was  to  choose  officers  of  military  rank,  with  the  title  of  propraetor, 
to  govern  the  provinces  assigned  to  him  ;  and  the  senate  were  to 
nominate  to  their  provinces  civil  officers,  with  the  title  of  pro-con- 
sul, without  either  military  rank  or  the  power  of  the  sword.  The 
former  governors  were  to  hold  their  appointments  during  his  plea- 
sure ;  the  latter  were  to  hold  their  governments  no  longer  than  a 
year.  Hitherto  governors  of  provinces  received  no  salary ;  but  they 
were  authorised  to  demand  whatever  supplies  they  deemed  necessary 
from  those  whom  they  were  appointed  to  rule.  Tb«  covAnc^vcw^^ 
was,  that  many  of  them  amassed  immenw  vreaUYv  «X  W\«  q;x^«cv%«  ^V 
tbeprorJncat,  aad,  oo  theit  return^  ftcq\uied^e«X  %ix4  ^"c^^^t^iQ^ 
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inflaenee  in  the  state.  To  remedy  theee  intolerable  fp^eranera,  tiie 
Ttfovinrial  ^ovemmentii  were  reduced  to  their  **  pniper  state  of  eo' 
iKirdination  and  dppendence.  The  datiee  ther  vrt^n  to  levy,  and 
their  own  ennoIutnent«,  were  clearly  a^ecrtainea.  Tlie  Kreuter  pro- 
vinces were  divided,  and  separate  ofncf*rs  appointed  to  each  division. 
Neither  men  nor  money  wern  to  be  levied  without  anthority  from 
the  enn[>eror  and  ttie  senate,  nor  was  any  ofTicer,  to  whom  a  iracces- 
sor  was  appointed,  to  remain  in  hirt  command,  or  to  abaent  himself 
from  Rome  above  three  months.  To  secure  the  observance  of  these 
refculations,  and  to  accelmrate  the  coaimanication  from  every  part 
of  the  empire,  an  institution  reiiembling  tliat  of  the  modem  posts 
wan  for  tlie  fimt  time  introduced  in  the  ancient  world.  Coarien 
were  placed  at  convfnient  stai^es,  with  orders  to  forward  from  one 
to  the  other  the  public  despatches.  It  was  afterwards  thoogfat  mors 
effectual,  for  the  purpose  of  iotelligence,  to  transport  the  original 
messenger  to  Rome." 

To  express  the  gratitude  of  the  Roman  people  to  Octarins  for  his 
services,  the  senate  conferred  on  him  the  new  title  of  Aufrost,  or 
the  Awful,  expressive  of  tlie  highest  dignity,  and  decreed  that  the 
*'  court  of  his  palace  should  be  for  ever  bung  with  laurel,  the  badge 
of  victories  that  were  evttr  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  anid 
with  wreaths  of  oak,  the  UMtial  distinction  of  those  who  nad  saved  a 
felloW'Citizen ;  in  token  that  the  Roman  people  were  continually 

f (reserved  by  his  acceptance  of  the  sovereignty,  and  by  the  wisdom  of 
il«  administration.  Octaviun  from  henceforward  came  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  Augustus.  He  had  been  some  time  the  object  of 
fpfir,  and  consequent] v  of  adulation  to  the  people,  and  was  now 
probably  become  the  otrlect  of  that  fond  admiration  with  which  tlie 
Dulk  of  mankind  regard  those  who  arc  greatly  elevated  by  fortune. 
Under  the  effect  of  this  sentiment,  or  supported  by  the  prevaletire 
of  it,  citiisens  of  high  rank  devoted  thernsclves  to  Augustus,  a<«  thf^ 
were  told  that  the  vassal  devoted  himself  to  his  lord  in  some  of  the 
barbarous  cantons  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  They  took  an  oath  to  inter* 
pose  their  persons  in  all  his  dangers,  and  if  he  must  die,  to  perish 
with  liim.  The  dying,  under  pretence  of  ber^ueathing  some  legacy 
to  AcctHtus.  intnxJnc'Hl  his  name  in  their  wiIIm,  with  a  lavish  en- 
comiuin  or  flattering  character.  Many  appointed  him  sole  heir,  or, 
together  with  their  children,  the  joint  heir  of  all  their  fortunes. 
Hr)me,  on  their  (Vathbed,  bequeathed  particular  sumx  to  defray  the 
expanse  of  Naeriiiees  to  the  gods  for  this  signal  blessing,  t/iatAu^n*- 
tits  vat  atill  liring  trhen  they  ermred." 

(Jctavius  had  actually  swayfu  the  sceptre  of  Rome  with  ahmlote 
power  from  the  time  of  the  final  vietor^  over  Antony ;  but  the  uni- 
versal acknowledgment  of  his  imperial  dominion  may  be  datrd 
B.r.  27,  when  he  received  the  imperial  title  of  Augustus.     The  re- 
public was  now  extinguished,  and  the  Roman  monarchy  fully  es- 
tablished, which  far  surfmssed  in  extent,  power,  and  riches,  all  pre- 
reding  monarchies.  It  KXt^ntW-d  in  length  about  four  thousand  miles, 
and  two  thouHand  in  breadth,  and  c^imprixed  the  territories  of  roanr 
'imous  republics  and  extensive  empires,  and  many  regions  whicn 
hnd  tiHVBT  been  favoured  y«'\l\\  VW.  arts  of  civilisation.    This  vast 
ewpirtt  comprehended  ihoti©  paT^^  vA  v\\»  \iVA^^  tvxtiijied  by  the  nee» 
of  «j»n  who  have  been  n\o»l  A\*v:\tv«x\\\*\\?A\>^  NvaJs^«t^tBC«A^eoter• 
prbe,  and  peneverftnce  \n  lY»  %«va:v»^vQu  %Tx^^tMii&R^>mLYnnt' 
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ment  of  knowledge  of  every  kind  that  contributes  to  the  welfare  of 
man.  It  embraced  a  variety  of  climatea  and  territorieii,  *'  diveraitied 
in  re«pect  to  situation  and  soil,  distributing  the  productions  of  nature 
and  art^  so  as  to  render  its  different  divisions  mutually  useful  and 
aobservient  to  each  other.  The  communication  between  these  parts, 
though  remote,  was  easy,  and  by  a  sea  which,  with  the  species  of 
•hipping  then  in  use,  and  with  the  measure  of  skill  which  the  ma- 
riner  then  posseased,  could  be  easily  navigated.  The  Mediterranean 
being  received  into  the  bosom  of  this  empire,  gave  to  the  whole  a 
greater  extent  of  coast,  and  to  the  inland  parts  an  easier  access  to 
navigation,  than  could  be  obtained  by  any  different  distribution  of 
its  land  and  water.  In  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  the  coasts 
of  the  Roman  empire,  without  measuring  minutelv  round  the  in- 
dentures of  creeks  and  promontories,  and  even  without  including 
the  outline  of  some  considerable  as  well  as  many  smaller  islands, 
may  be  computed  at  thirteen  thousand  miles;  an  extent  which,  if 
stretched  into  a  single  line,  would  exceed  half  the  circumference  of 
the  earth.  Over  this  extensive  coast,  the  empire  was  furnished  with 
numerous  seaports,  and  the  frequent  openmgs  of  gulfs  and  navi- 
gable rivers ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  its  terri- 
tory, the  distance  of  any  inland  place,  the  most  remote  from  the 
•e«,  does  not  appear  to  exceed  two  hundred  miles." 

Augustus  obtained  the  Roman  sceptre  in  his  thirty-third  year : 
two  years  later,  it  was  conceded  to  him  by  the  Roman  people,  and 
he  reigned  prosperously  till  his  death,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  and 
A.D.  14.  The  possession  of  supreme  power  during  such  a  long  period 
was  a  rare  phenomenon  in  ancient  times  in  any  country,  ana  espe- 
cially in  Europe,  whose  most  illustrious  rulers  resembled  the  me- 
teors of  the  sky,  rather  than  the  fixed  stars  in  the  heavens.  And 
happilv  for  the  world,  the  principal  objects  of  the  policy  of  his  pro- 
longecf  reign  were  scarcely  less  novel  than  its  duration ;  tor  hc>  desired 
not,  like  former  conquerors,  the  extension  of  his  dominionn,  nor 
the  glory  of  conquest,  but  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  the  fame 
of  having  consolidated  and  aggrandised  the  empire,  and  civiliHcd 
its  numerous  nations.  He  was  a  warrior  from  expedience,  but  a 
statesman  from  taste.  He  was  fitted  to  direct  the  raovementa  of  an 
army,  rather  than  to  lead  them  on  to  victory.  But  in  tlie  arts  of 
peace  he  was  at  once  the  example,  the  patron,  and  the  rewarder  of 
all  who  promoted  them. 

The  revenue  of  Aueustus,  derived  from  the  provinces,  must  have 
been  for  a  considerable  time  extremely  little,  compared  with  the 
accumulated  revenues  which  had  been  raised  by  their  rulers  pre- 
viously to  their  subjection  to  Rome.  Many  causes  had  operated 
to  waste,  if  not  wholly  exhaust,  all  the  resources  of  the  richest  of 
the  conquered  countries  ;  and  none  perhaps,  except  the  most  bar- 
bnrnus,  wsii  immediately  enriched  in  consequence  ol  their  connexion 
Willi  the  Romans.  All  the  money  and  movable  articles  of  value 
in  every  country,  had  been  generally  seized  by  the  conquerors, 
and  carried  to  Italy  ;  and  whatever  was  immovable  was  da- 
rosged  by  the  rude  hands  of  the  foreign  soldiers  and  baser  classes 
of  the  respective  communities.  The  number  of  persons  in  Italy 
and  the  provinces  had  increased  to  four  millions  one  hundred  «:vv<L 
sixty-four  thousand  men  fit  to  carry  arms.  T\\eBe^\)y  «k\vN  ^c^^V6^ 
soon  »fter  b/  the  HomtLDBf  who  ceased  to  boaat  t\xat.  XltiV)  H««t«  >CCkJ^ 
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emaneiMtora  of  mankind  from  slavery  and  tyraooj,  would  h 

claimed  exemption  from  taxation  ;  but  that  law  waa  not  kmfr 

Mrved,  and  by  a  new  decree  all  the  eubjecte  of  th«  empire,  Roi 

cttisen*  in  eommun  with  others,  were  called  to  rapport  the  etali 

money  or  |cof>de.    Still,  however,  the  yoke  of  Rome  preeeed  n 

Mverely  on  thoee  whom  ehe  had  reduced,  aud  not  admitted  to 

privilege  of  citieene.    After  her  power  waa  dreaded  and  felt  to  bi 

reeistible,  her  ofl\eeri  took  poeeeeeioo  of  conquered  oonntriee  **  w 

out  any  capitulation,  and  considered  not  only  the  KOrereiiruty, 

the  properfy  likuwie^  of  the  land  and  of  its  inhabitants,  ae  devoli 

upon  th«miM.'lvi^,    They,  iu  some  instances,  seiied  on  the  pen 

as  well  as  the  efleets  of  the  vanquished,  and  set  both  to  sale.    T 

leased  the  lauds  at  eonsiderabhi  quit-rents,  or,  leavinfr  tbem  io 

hands  of  the  orifnnal  proprietors,  axactad,  under  the  appellatio 

tithes,  or  fifths  of  corn,  fruit,  and  cattle,  a  proportion  of  the  ] 

duee.    I)y  diversifying  the  tax,  the  bunlen  was  naade  to  Csll  u 

different  suhj«>ctM,  or  was  exacted  from  different  persons,  am 

thtnm  meanM  the  whole  amount  was  leas  easily  comput«^  or 

sensibly  lelt.    I'he  Romans,  in  oontiouinfr  tlie  taxes  wliieh  I 

found  aln*ady  evtablished  in  the  countries  they  bad  cooqoered 

by  imptmnfi  such  new  ones  ss  suited  their  own  character  as  < 

querors,  set  examples  of  almost  ev^rj  kind  that  is  known  in 

history  of  mankind.    They  levied  customs  at  seaports,  oxcmm 

many  articles  of  consumption,  and  a  considerable  es^itatkm 

poll  tax,  in  which  they  made  no  distinction  of  rank  or  forti 

Those  modes  of  taxation  already  known  under  the  republic, 

various  in  different  provinces,  now  began  to  be  regulated  upon 

maxims  of  a  general  policy,  extending  over  the  whole  em|i 

Some  of  the  burdens  laid  by  Octavius,  as  that  which  was  imp< 

on  the  value  of  goods  exposed  to  sale,  were  charged  directly  for 

benefit  of  the  army,  as  a  fund  for  the  discharsa  of  their  pay,  oi 

Imnifldiate  supply  for  their  subsistence  or  clotuiog,  and  by  this  i 

;  of  iiripropriation  were  unalterably  fixed.    The  country  wliera  : 

a  troo|)s  were  quartered,  was  charged  for  their  use  with  supplie 

r  straw,  forage,  carriages,  com,  bread,  provisions,  and  even  dothif 

I  The  immense  wealth  of  the  great  commercial  eittea,  Alexaod 

I  Tvri!,  and  Carthage,  had  disappeared  with  their  independei 

t  liocrty,  and  naval  power.  Commerce  wan  more  equally  dwtnbui 

but  it  scarcely  could  be  said  to  have  a  chief  seat  in  the  Roman  < 

I  turn.     The  spirit  of  enterprise  was  more  univemally  diffused  tl 

I  iu  former  times,  and  countries  acquired  distinction  which  bad 

'  ring  all  past  ages  never  eM-uped  from  the  lowest  state  of  barbarii 

The  language,  the  literature,  and  arts  of  (Jreeee,  had  been  for  i 

or  three  generations  encoursged  by  many  Romans ;  but  Aogw 

stimulated  all  ranks  not  only  to  imitate,  but,  if  possible,  to  ei 

the  Grecian  race  in  all  intellectual  accomplishments,  and  in  e« 

art  tending  to  the  attainment  of  national  greatness.   The  profesi 

of  every  science,  and  practitioners  of  Bvery  art,  flocked  to  Ronn 

the  hope  of  distinrtion  or  wealth ;  and  the  most  eminent  Uh 

Bmpie  honours  and  rewards.     I'he  emiteror  recommended  the 

troilaetlon  into  all  the  provinces  of  all  the  inventions  and  iropn 

meniM  of  his  age,  and  wii\\  \\«^  n\wcA\  surceM  it  is  unnecfMar> 

mr  •  for  wlmn*  i«  tlie  countTy  l«m\M\^  ^vkVcVUiV^wne,  whi«b  e 

tuu9  not  tmoM  of  Uw  tkiU,  viwAom,  %u4  u^Wwwm^A  S^^«s 
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mind  ?  During  a  number  of  centuries,  the  icience,  the  literature, 
the  laws,  the  arts,  the  custonm  and  manners  of  Rome,  were  every 
where  admired  and  approved  hj  all  who  occupied  the  principal  sta- 
tions and  offices  of  influence,  m  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire. 
The  salutarjr  change  on  the  face  of  societv,  during  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  in  the  most  remote  regions  of  the  state,  was  probably 
not  Inss  than  that  of  Rome,  which  he  is  said  emphatically  to  have 
described  by  a  single  sentence  uttered  when  he  was  dying ;  *'  I 
found  a  city  of  brick,  and  changed  it  into  marble." 

Though  Angnstus  was  not  ambitious  to  enlarge  the  dominions 
of  the  empire  which  he  ruled,  yet  he  resolutely  muntwned  its  in- 
t^ity.  He  permitted  not  any  of  the  provinces  to  cast  ofiT  the  yoke 
with  impunity.  And  though  he  preferred  the  sceptre  of  eovern- 
ment  to  the  sword  of  the  warrior,  yet  he  repeatedly  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  armies,  even  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne. 
On  his  return  to  Rome  from  the  conquest  of  Kuypt,  he  sent  an 
army  to  Germany,  another  to  the  borders  of  Macedon,  and  a  third 
into  Spain,  to  quell  some  commotions,  which  disturbed  these  coun* 
tries.  Having  settled  the  affairs  of  Italy,  he  proceeded  to  Gaul,  and 
arranged  the  government.  Then  he  advanced  into  Spain,  the  in* 
terior  of  which  was  not  wholly  subdued.  During  his  residence 
there  he  was  gratified  by  receiving  an  embassy  from  the  Parthians, 
requesting  him  tojudge  and  decide  on  the  claims  of  two  competi* 
tors,  Phrates  and  Tiridates,  to  the  throne ;  in  return  for  which  favour 
all  the  Roman  captives  and  trophies  taken  in  the  war  with  Crassus 
and  Antony,  were  to  be  restorea  without  any  compensation.  He 
left  the  decision  to  the  senate,  but  regarded  the  circumstance  with 
pleasure  equid  almost  to  what  he  would  have  felt  had  he  actually 
conquered  Parthia.  All  the  empire  being  reduced  to  obedience, 
Aui^nstos  returned  in  triumph  to  Home ;  and  to  express  the  Joy  oc- 
casioned by  the  attainment  of  peace  every  where,  the  gates  of  Janus 
were  once  more  shut,  and  a  column  erected  on  the  summit  of  the 
Alps,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  forty  nations  or  can- 
tons  who  had  submitted  to  the  Great  Augustus. 

The  principal,  if  not  the  only  remarkable  attempt  to  conquer  a 
powerful  people,  in  this  reign,  was  the  commission  given  to  ^liiis 
Gallus,  proprctor  of  Egypt,  to  invade  Arabia  Felix,  a  region  cele- 
brated tor  Its  treasures  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  productions, 
partly  indigenous  and  partly  imported  from  India.  This  expedi- 
tion procured  not  even  authentic  information  concerning  the  state 
of  the  country  and  people  against  whom  it  was  sent,  Gallus  lost 
many  ships  and  men  in  the  gulf  of  Arabia ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  army  perished  in  the  deserts  from  want  of  water  and  by  disease. 

The  Roman  forces  being  thus  exceedingly  weakened  in  Kgypt, 
Candace,  queen  of  the  Ethiopians,  conceived  that  she  could  easily 
conquer  that  country,  and  accordingly  invaded  it  with  a  large  army. 
Augustus,  on  receiving  information  of  this  event,  left  Rome  for 
the  East.  But  the  Ethiopians  being  repulsed  by  Petronius,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Gallus,  the  empieror  passed  a  considerable  time  in  Sicily, 
Greece,  Samos,  and  Syria,  where  he  restored  order,  punished  the 
refractory,  and  rewarded  the  most  sealous  advocates  and  adherents 
of  his  government.  While  in  Syria,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  tbvA 
Parthian  king  to  demand  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  oH\v«\aX«lx«a>V5  ^ 
•od  the  eompUaace  of  that  monarch  gave  iLU%u«ltiUa^«  o'^^^tX^a* 


^ 
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iiitjr  of  willing  aivaj,  m  he  pretended,  the  repealed  Ulom  of  tfM 
Romans  to  con()acr  Parthia.  Uia  pride  wa«  still  more  flattered  when, 
reRtinp  aome  time  at  Samoa,  on  hia  retam  to  Italjr,  be  waa  boo* 
ourcd  by  ambaaaadora  from  many  remote  nationa,  who  were  com* 
missioned  to  congratulate  him  on  his  sifsnal  protperitr.  and  exprew 
the  solicitude  of  their  respective  monarchs  to  enjoj  mm  friendafaip. 
T  he  most  distinguished  of  these  seems  to  have  been  Poroa,  khu  of 
India,  who,  in  a  letter  written  in  the  Greek  language,  pledged  to 
support  him  in  his  rights  and  di^itiea.    0'  hia  three  smbaaMdon, 
one  of  them,  an  aged  Brahmm,  accompanied   the  emperor  to 
Athens,  where  he  procured  the  applause  of  the  learned  and  the 
admiration  of  the  multitude,  by  displaying  the  perfection  of  bis 
Hrahminical  pliilr>iiophy,  by  voluntarily  destroying  hia  life  b^  fire 
in  the  pr''»;nce  of  tiie  Roman  court.     He  prepared  a  funeral  pile, 
set  it  on  Are,  and  threw  himself  into  the  flames.    The  following 
inscription  was  engraved  on  his  tomb :    '*  Here  liea  Tamarus  w 
Tarmanochegas,  an  Indian  of  Burgosa,  who,  in  the  manner  of  his 
country,  ended  his  days  hj  a  voluntary  death."    Than  this  act, the 
proud  philosopher  and  priest  could  have  acarcely  resorted  to  any 
method  by  which  he  mi^t  more  certainlr  acquire  fame  in  that 
age ;  for  suicide  waa  universally  praetised  by  those  who  boM^ted  of 
philosophy,  patriotism,  or  heroism,  when  they  despaired  of  liberty 
or  preservation  from  slavery.    They  had  no  principle  capable  of  sus* 
taiiting  their  mindrt  in  advKr^itjr,  nor  any  correct  apprehension  of 
their  rclstion  to  (jikI  and  an  invisible  world.  Nor  dia  the  roultitttde 
entertain  more  honourable  ideaa  of  the  Creator,  or  morejoat  views 
of  their  own  nature.    No  generation  of  the  human  race  bad  ever 
appeared  more  destitute  of  enlightened  religious  moral  principles, 
or  more  demoralised  in  conduct,  than  that  of  Augostna.    Hiatory 
largely  illustraten  and  confirms  the  awful  statementa  in  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  re«»(iecting  the  moral  degeneracy 
and  de({radation  of  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.    To  preserve  sua 
a  race*  from  entire  destruction,  the  moat  perfect  system  oi  deepotte 
government  was  indispensable ;  and  happily  it  waa  provided  by 
Divine  providence. 

The  coercive  power  established  by  Augustus  waa  probably  the 
greatest  that  mankind  hiul  ever  witnessed.  Three  fleets  were  ap- 
pointed to  protect  th.f  c<)HHt,  that  piracy  might  be  prevented,  the 
supply  of  provisions  for  Italy  secured,  and  freedom  of  commerce 
maintainod.  *'One  Ueet  was  hiati'Mied  at  Ravenna,  near  the  bottom 
of  the  Adriatic  Uulf ;  one  at  Forum  Julii,  on  the  opposite  nde  of 
the  peninsula ;  and  a  third  at  Misenum,  the  principal  promontory 
or  headland  of  Campania.  Besi<l«f«  these,  there  were  numbers  of 
arrrifd  vessels  destined  to  plv  in  all  the  gulfs  and  navigable  rivers 
throughout  the  empire.  Tne  ordinary  military  establishment  coo* 
sisted  of  about  flve-and-forty  legions,  besides  cavalry  and  citv  and 
provincial  troops.  The  whole,  reckonini;  each  legion,  with  it*  a^ 
tendants  and  ofTicers,  at  six  thousand  men,  and  making  a  reason* 
able  allowance  for  cavalry,  may  have  amounted  to  three  hundred 
thousand.  Of  the  manner  in  which  this  army  was  distributed,  the 
following  particalaTS  only  are  mentioned  :  on  the  Rhine,  there  were 
•Isfioned  eight  \eg\ona;  on  t\vv.  \)«^t\m\»«!s  two;  on  the  frootiefsof 
Mftitk,  four;  in  Sn&m,l^«*«Av\  WT\c^^\tvVAPJ^^.;\\\^'Java,andDal• 
'  k,  each  two  Region*  \W  V\\«  cw^  >««*  ti>sMt,w^%R»w<w6^v^ 
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Others,  ten  cohortn,  in  the  capacity  of  guarda,  or  pnetorian  haitdi*  to 
attend  the  penmn  of  the  emperor ;  and,  toeetber  with  these,  three 
cohorts  of  a  thousand  men  eadi,  intended  as  a  city  watch,  to  be 
employed  in  preserving  the  peace,  in  extin(nii<*hine  fires,  and  in 
•nppreaaing  any  other  occasional  disorder.  For  the  further  security 
of  the  empire,  considerable  territories  on  the  frontier,  which  might 
have  been  easily  occupied  by  the  Roman  arms,  were  suffered  to  re- 
main in  the  poasesraon  of  allies,  dependant  princeit,  or  free  cities 
and  republican  states,  who,  owine  their  safety  to  the  support  of  the 
Roman  power,  formed  a  kind  of  Darrier  against  its  enemies,  were 
vigilant  to  observe,  and  ready  to  oppose  every  attempt  of  invasion, 
and  were  prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  Koman  armieit,  and  tu 
support  them  with  stores  and  provisions  as  oft  as  they  had  occasion 
to  act  in  their  neifhbourhooa.  The  republic  bad  ever  cultivated 
such  alliances  with  powers  that  were  contiguous  to  the  place  of 
their  operations ;  ana  frequently,  after  having  made  the  defence  of 
their  ally  the  pretence  of  a  war,  and  after  having  availed  themselves 
of  his  assistance,  they,  upon  occasion  of  some  breach  or  quarrel, 
added  the  ally  himself  to  the  conquest  which  he  had  assist- 
ed them  to  mute.  The  same  policy  which  had  been  useful  in  ac- 
quiring the  dominion  of  so  great  an  empire,  was  still  employed  fur 
its  luSetj.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  tne  kings  of  Mauritania,  of 
the  fiosphorus,  of  the  Lesser  and  Greater  Armenia,  of  Cappadocia, 
Commagn^,  Galatia,  and  Pamphilia,  with  Paphlagonia,  Colchis, 
and  Juoea,  together  with  the  republican  states  of  Rhodes,  Cyrene, 
Pisidia,  and  Lycia,  acted,  under  the  denomination  of  allies,  as 
advanced  parties  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  and,  encouraged  by 
the  prospect  of  a  powerful  support,  were  ready  to  withstand  every 
enemy  by  whom  their  own  peace,  or  that  of  the  llomans,  was  likely 
to  be  disturbed." 

Augustus  assumed  evrry  title  of  office  to  which  power,  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  was  attached.  He  declined  the  title  of  pontilex  maxi- 
mus,  or  chief  priest,  till  the  death  of  the  deposed  triumvir  Lepidus, 
on  whom  it  had  been  conferred.  But  having  received  it,  he,  as  in 
all  similar  cases,  immediately  exercised  the  functions  of  the  office. 
One  of  these  was  attention  to  the  calendar.  He  corrected  a  gross 
mistaJce  which  had  been  permitted  for  more  than  thirty  years,  or 
from  the  date  of  the  reformation  of  the  calendar  by  Julius  Cesar. 
Every  third  year,  instead  of  ever^  fourth,  had  been  reckoned  a  leap 

J  ear,  and  twelve  days  had  been  inserted  instead  of  nine,  so  that  the 
Loman  year  had  advanced  three  days  more  than  it  ougnt.  To  cor- 
rect thill  error,  the  emperor  *'  ordered  first,  that  for  the  twelve 
ensuing  years  there  should  be  no  leap-year ;  and,  secondly,  that, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  sud  twelve  years,  the  leap-years  should 
tlienceforth  be  made  every  fourth  year ;  by  which  means,  the  three 
superadded  days  being  thrown  out,  and  the  leap-years  fixed  in  their 
true  terms,  according  to  Julius  Cesar's  institution,  the  form  of  this 
year  has  ever  since  been  regularly  observed,  and  was  long,  under 
the  name  of  the  old  ttule^  in  use  among  us."  The  month  or  August 
received  its  name  at  this  time  in  honour  of  Augustus,  perhaps  in 
imitation  of  Julius  Cesar,  who  ^ve  his  name  to  the  month  of  July. 
Augustus  survived  not  only  his  able  confidential  fncxvda^  K^^*^^ 
and  "MKCPDoa,  butalao  almost  every  iadividu&\  v<\\otii\vft%Yiv<»x^'? 
or  teaderJ/ loved,  except  his  wife  Livia,  Yflio  iw%a  \Yi<i  %%cw\.\»aVx>k!- 
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nient  of  h\n  moMt  inteuM  KuflTifrinfru,  sod  more  undiftruiiMdlx  Um 
principal  author  of  inezprcMibla  mw(*ry  to  the  whom  Minpire.  She 
cnptivAWA  hi*  aflTectionn  at  the  time  that  ha  bad  attain«fd  tlie  eopre* 
nriat'j  in  Home ;  and  thoofch  ahe  waa  then  wife  of  CUudiua  Tiberim 
Nero,  one  of  the  moat  deserving  noblea  of  Italjr,  and  had  bom  him 
a  son,  and  was  in  a  state  of  pr^gntiej  with  a  aecfind,  jet,  from 
choice  or  ompuUion,  she  left  mr  husband,  and  was  married  to 
Au((ustus,  whfise  wilt  no  one  daritd  renist.  That  he  mifftit  eujojr 
her,  lie  divorcwd  his  second  wife,  a  relation  of  Pomper,  whom  he 
had  taki'n  mnraly  to  promote  his  ambitious  aehenieii.  Lirm  ha<J  uo 
cliil'irfri  to  th«  emnnror,  fl«*  treats  her  two  aona,  nam«fd  1'iberias 
and  DriiMiiH,  as  if  tliey  were  his  own.  The  eldest  waa  the  roothi*r's 
favouriti;,  siiid  she  iM;<}ms  to  have  spent  her  lile  in  aseritfs  of  intriitiws 
tosortir<;  hirn  tlit  throne;  and  to  hnr  skilful  deviees  or  di^>olieal 
arts,  hmtory  traces  the  death  of  every  individual  wholiad  uay  plau- 
sible prtfteiisions  to  succeed  Auf^istus,  bf  either  eapoaare  of  them 
to  th«;  danger  of  war,  M  by  assassination  or  poison.  And,  indeed, 
thn  (Irifad  that  the  emperor  during  his  last  illness  should  designate 
anotlier  to  Nucceed  him,  is  said  to  have  impelled  her  to  hasten  his 
dfath  by  pois'>n.  If  ever  he  loved  Tiberius,  it  is  certain  that  he 
altitrnatelv  hated  or  feared  him  from  tlie  time  that  he  riradutd  roaa> 
hoori,  and  that  Justly,  for  scarcely  could  any  one  discover  himself 
more  destitute  oi  nujral  excellence,  or  more  reipirdless  of  the  welfars 
of  the  human  race,  than  he  did  through  life,  and  especially  afb^r 
he  ascended  the  throne  of  Rome,  on  the  exit  of  Aufcustus,  a.o.  14. 
We  deem  it  inexpedient  to  relate  many  eventa  in  the  ruign  of  the 
first  em^mror  of  Romr*,  di|(nified  by  the  senate,  PtUttr  fatrkf^  the 
lAth«*r  of  his  country ;  because  they  apparently  neither  aflected  the 
relativn  position  or  HXtent  of  the  empire,  nor  produced  any  mate* 
rial  or  conspicuous  cliari{;o  on  the  moral  or  reliirious  aspect  of 
so'-iffty.  Peace  prevailed  fretierally  in  all  the  province;  and  the 
f«*tv  initurrifctions  which  disturbed  tne  public  re^Hie  orought  tenfoa 
venireaiic;  on  the  authors.  Thus  ttie  characteristics  of  the  **  fourtA 
kiri((dom"  appeared  equally  distinct  and  prominent  under  its  im* 
penal,  as  undi*r  its  republican  form  of  administration :  the  name* 
less  beast  was  still  **  dreadful  and  terrible,  and  stronf^  exoe«*din|rly  i 
and  it  had  great  teeth :  it  devoured  and  brake  in  pieces,  and 
stamped  the  residue  with  the  feet  of  it"  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
deeds  of  «var  by  Urusus  and  Tibnrius,  still  Ut  be  adverted  tf>,  although 
the  most  interesting  of  them  were  performed  in  the  time  of  Auirustus. 
The  Roman  beast  still  trode  in  tne  paths  and  adopted  the  TiabiM, 
mannnrs,  and  customs  of  all  the  beasts  which  were  before  it.  Ac* 
cfirdingly,  though  the  policy  of  Augustus  led  him,  till  he  had 
crushed  all  opposcrs  under  his  feet,  to  retain  all  the  simplicity  of 
dress  and  manners  of  the  ancient  republican  great  officers  of  state, 
ins'imuch  that  he  lived  in  tlie  mmmon  ttAittcn  of  a  aeuator,  was 
addressed  b^  the  simple  name  of  Cesar,  mixed  freely  with  the  sens- 
tors  and  citisens,  ana  encouraged  the  females  of  his  family  to  affect 
the  virtue  of  admired  matrons,  and  to  fabricate  with  their  own 
iiBtidm  ni»dri>mf  vet  he  latterly  a<«iturne<l  almost  all  the  magnifloeiiee, 
ffrantieurf  and  dignity  of  DnenVaV  d*»\iots.  He,  at  the  same  time, 
iutMblmhed  the  entire  npv^taiu-*  «t  Kaviv>:vc  w\\  Qxtclao  idolatry. 
mad  gloried  in  being  the  ptieat  ot  J^^V^^w-   ^^^  ^**^*  *^'«  ^ 
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pstTonise  the  langaage,  literatore,  arts,  and  customs,  for  which 
Greece  was  celebrated  above  all  nations. 

All  the  large  and  numerous  provinces,  not  excepting:  the  most 
remote,  ware  so  effectually  united  under  one  head,  that  the  empire 
appeared  as  if  it  were  but  a  small  kingdom,  whose  extremities  telt 
the  presence  of  its  monarch  almost  as  sensibly  as  it  was  felt  at  the 
seat  of  royalty.  Compared  with  all  past  aces,  the  intercourse  be- 
tween  all  the  countries  of  the  ancient  world  may  be  said  to  have 
been  now  fully  opened.  The  seas  could  be  traversed  without  dread 
of  the  fierceness  and  savage  barbarity  of  lawless  mariners ;  and  the 
finest  and  noblest  roads  conducted  the  traveller  into  the  interior 
regions  not  only  of  the  civilised,  but  also  of  the  rudest  kingdoms. 
Ruined  towns  were  restored  to  more  than  their  former  beauty  and 
comfort;  and  many  new  towns  rose  to  excel  them  in  grandeur. 
Everywhere  fortresses  appeared  to  protect  the  inhabitants  and  their 
property.  The  agriculturist  cultivated  his  lands  in  hope ;  the 
shepherd  cheered  his  spirits  bv  the  melody  of  his  pipe ;  and  the 
poor  peasant  gladly  shared  of  the  abundance  of  earth's  varied  fruitfl. 
Every  man  sat  in  peace  under  his  vine  or  fig*tree ;  or  if  oppressed 
by  unreasonable  and  wicked  men,  he  could  appeal  to  laws,  which 
were,  on  the  whole,  just  and  equitable ;  and  it  he  was  one  of  the 
millions  of  Roman  citizens,  when  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  ordi- 
nary  judges,  he  was  privileged  to  carry  his  cause  to  the  tribunal  of 
tile  great  Cesar,  whose  highest  boast  was  to  execute  justice  without 
partiality.  Interchange  of  thought,  sentiments,  and  customs,  were 
not  subjected  to  more  restrictions  than  the  productions  of  the  soil, 
or  those  of  human  ingenuity  and  labour.  Augustus  was  not  the 
enemy  of  freedom  of  speech ;  he  conceived  that  it  was  too  much  to 
deny  it  to  those  who  were  deprived  of  liberty  of  action,  b«^ond  the 
bounds  prescribed  by  law.  He  was  a  friend  to  the  dinuflion  of 
knowledge.  Education  was  countenanced ;  seats  of  science  and 
learning  multiplied ;  the  pen  of  the  historian  and  poet  aspired  to 
the  fame  of  wiHdom  ;  and  the  wise  and  learned  were  considered  or- 
naments oi  the  court,  and  received  the  honours  of  the  state.  The 
rich  and  melodious  language  of  subjugated  Greece,  and  its  wisdom 
and  arts,  were  preferred  by  the  conquerors  to  their  own  noblest 
achievements. 

Thus  all  thiners  contributed  to  elevate  the  intellectual  nature  and 
dignity  of  mankind,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  widest  disneraina- 
tion  of  the  heavenly  truth  which  was  about  to  descend  to  guide 
every  man's  steps,  who  chose  not  to  be  the  duue  or  slave  of  error, 
to  the  sanctuary  of  peace,  puritj,  and  pure  felicity  ;  that  the  pro- 
phetic song  might  resound  through  every  land,  and  its  echo  return 
to  1111  Jerusalem  with  joy. 

**  The  race  that  long  in  darkness  pined  have  seen  a  glorious  light ; 
The  people  dwell  iu  day  who  dwelt  in  death's  surrounding  night. 
To  hail  thy  rise,  thou  better  Sun  !  the  gath'ring  nations  come 
Joyous,  as  when  the  reapers  bear  the  harvest  treasures  home. 
His  name  shall  be  the  Prince  of  Peace,  for  evermore  adored. 
The  Wonderful,  tlie  Counsellor,  the  great  and  mighty  Lord. 
His  pow'r  increasinc:  still  shall  spread,  his  reign  no  end  shall  know; 
Justice  shall  guard  his  throne  above,  and  peace  abound  below." 

No  reader,  accuatomed  to  reflecUon,  cwa,  Y?ft  •^T«swsift>  ^»i«s^'^ 
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•iirT<>y  th^  prominent  «venU  iu  tint  biitory  of  tb«  Romsiu,  mU 
hi^iiatii  lo  «oiicIud«  that  ihu  WBCMtit  race  «r«re  prAolad  tli«  oppor* 
tuniey,  which  tb«!  Onentab  and  th«  GrrciauM  haiJ  loDff  enjojM,  t" 
know  tli«  dtvin«  rKvelationj  eommuninti*'!  to  the  Jri%«,  and  to 
aM«rUin  thi*  nature  and  nft|uir'*R»i*ot4  of  tli«  true  ri-U^'inu.  Dii 
not  thi*  Unmans  tratiafrr  thf*  i;odj«,  the  philoMpbf ,  the  aru,  and 
ew^n  the  amu*i*m*otii,  a4  Wfll  u  richee  and  vicee  chT  Sjria,  Kgjfrt, 
and  (irwee,  ti>  th**  nihitem  divi4tim  of  the  empire  ?  Did  th^jr  not, 
thi'n,  import  tin;  Hebrew  and  Urerkcopiee  oftlie  Seripturee?  Were 
B«Mi<!  of  thi»Mi  «een  bf  tbem  in  ail  their  Joumeja  turouch  Judea 
and  other  riyiim*  filled  with  Jew*  7  Were  not  maoj  Jewe  nm- 
dent  in  Rome  ?  Are  we  not  informed  that  tbej  were  amonc  the 
moet  cunepieuoue  mourneri  over  the  melancholy  death  of  JuliiM 
Ceaar?  IVMh  be  and  Aui{iiatue  eooCcrred  on  the  Jewish  natioo 
apecial  privilri^i^,  and  aco^piid  from  them  maajr  eapreeeioaa  of  their 
ipratitude.  Miisht  titer  not  then  have  prueorad  the  Hacred  Book, 
eiamined,  and  Judfred  ita  elaima  to  be  the  prodaetioti  of  infalUble 
wiedtMB,  and  the  esclueive  i{ui  Je  to  immortality  ?  The  Jewe  every 
wb<*re  contii^«A«l  tlieir  belief  in  the  divine  oriinn  of  theae  writingi, 
and  avowed  them«elve«  tlie  norebippem  of  the  One  God.  Every 
ar-venth  day  th^y  publicly  adorvd  iiim  in  tlieir  eyaafrofoea,  read 
hi*  nracli^  in  tlie  HebreM  laii{rua;{e,  which  waeeaaily  learned,  or  in 
thi*(}riN>k,  vi-ry  generally  uiulrrmUHttl.  They  were,  indeed,  not  in 
Ififneral  adwireni  of  pa|{an  learning,  nor  tolerant  of  pairan  gcAt ; 
they  were  ni>t,  prrhape,  remarkabU  for  any  eaperiority  uf  mind  or 
niannen  in  tliat  mfj^t ;  their  reliKion  waa  exeluaive,  it  admitted  no 
rival  to  tlie  Deity  m  hie  wonihip,  it  aauctioned  no  impurity  in  hie 
service  ;  Uiey  veile<l  ita  benevolent  character  by  their  biirotry :  but 
whatever  they  were,  they  still  are  acknowledged  to  have  kept  tlie 
holy  b^Kiks  uneorrupted,  and  tu  them  nvrry  one  eincrrely  deeiroue 
of  truth  ou(;ht  to  have  liaii  recounn*,  to  learn  what  waa  the  relifnon 
which  dixtinieuislied  the  Jewe  from  all  nationa.  Many  liuinao* 
thus  wimIv  acted,  and  not  a  few  received  ae  divine  the  writin(;ii  of 
Moees  and  tlie  prophete.  That  tlieee  compriaed  not  the  Romans 
moet  celebrated  for  talents,  leantinfr,  genius,  or  taete,  will  excite  no 
oni-'s  wonder,  who  knows  that  this  exaltnl  class  of  the  liuman  race 
have,  in  all  aijfM,  gitncrally  deitined  themselves  too  wise  to  submit 
tu  a  rtliKiun  that  demands  them  tu  resign  their  Judi;mente  to  the 
authonty  of  the  Creator,  and  to  renounce  every  obje<;t  which  He 
pronounces  unworthy  of  the  honourable  and  pure  ambition  of  an 
intt-llitsent  being,  who  only  enters  in  this  world  on  a  life  which  re* 
mains  to  be  matiirwd  through  et4>mity,  and  to  advance  uuceaainifly 
in  the  invisible  world,  to  the  consummation  of  ezcvUeoce  and  hap- 
pineM,  or  of  demornlisatiou  and  wretchedn<'ss. 

The  ntiMt  meoMirable  and  fti'rnally  irnfMfrtaut  event  in  the 
annaU  of  this  world  transpirH  iu  the  (orty-secoiid  veur  ol  the  n*ign 
of  Augustus,  in  the  74Hth  year  of  Rome,  and  'dlUfi  y^urs  Mft«>r  th** 
Deluuie :  for  this  is  calculated  lo  be  tin*  date  o(  the  HIRTH  f  >P  J  V.HVH 
of  Namrcth,  the  MeAsiah,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Hut  tliis 
illustrious  event  wilt  corne  more  pro|ierly  to  be  noticed  in  our  sec- 
tJou  on  the  Rise  of  the  Fifth  Empire. 
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CHAPTER  XXTII. 

HEBOD  THE  GBEAT,  AlO)  HIS  FAMILT. 

The  troth  of  Divine  Revelation  and  of  Cbristianity  required  the 
preservation  of  the  Jews  in  a  national  organization,  possessed  of 
uucontrulled  liberty  to  observe  the  lavfs,  religious  institutions,  and 
customs  established  hj  Moses.  All  the  prophets  bad  announced 
that  the  Messiah,  the  Saviour  of  all  nations,  was  to  descend  from 
the  race  of  Abraham  bv  Isaac,  distinguish  himself  from  every  other 
human  being,  by  perfect  conformity  to  the  laws  of  Moses,  and 
demonstrate,  by  nis  burning  seal  for  these  laws,  and  consummate 
wisdom  and  goodness  in  explaining  and  enforcing  them,  that  he 
was  worthy  to  succeed  his  ancestor  David,  "  the  man  according  to 
God's  own  heart,"  on  the  throne  of  the  chosen  peoole.  In  order 
to  his  being  thus  manifested,  it  was  indispensable  tnat  the  Jews 
should  reside  in  Uieir  own  land,  sacredly  keep  their  national  register, 
maintain  the  external  observance  of  the  various  rites  of  worship 
enjoined  by  the  God  of  their  fathers,  and,  to  sum  up  all  in  one 
word,  that  they  should  retain  an  independent  national  legislation, 
till  the  Messiah  appeared,  to  *'  finish  the  trans^ession,  and  to  make 
an  end  of  sins,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  miquity,  and  to  bring 
in  everlasting  righteousness,  and  to  seal  up  the  vision  and  prophecv." 
Reflect,  then,  on  the  exigencies  of  the  Jewish  people  at  tne  time 
when  Herod  assumed  the  entire  government  or  their  nation,  and 
you  will  perceive  tliat  he  was  a  most  appropriate  instrument  to  efTect 
their  preservation  from  the  national  deneudence  on  a  foreign  legis- 
lator, and  from  utter  ruin,  which  they  nad  sufficient  reason  to  ap- 
prehend, either  of  which  results  would  have  frustrated  the  prophetic 
word.  They  had  completely  thrown  themselves  into  the  hands  of 
the  Parthians,  the  only  people  who  dared  set  bounds  to  Roman  am- 
bition. The  power  of  this  people,  however,  to  repel  the  arms  of  tlie 
Romans,  evidently  extended  not  west  of  the  Euphrates ;  for  they 
had  always  fallen  before  them  when  they  ventured  to  leave  their 
own  liery  deserts,  and  contend  with  the  Romans  in  salubrious  and 
cultivated  regions.  It  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  supposed  or  expected 
that  the  Jews  could  long  find  safety  under  the  shade  of  Parthia,  nor 
that  the  Romans  shouldsuffer  them  to  remain  in  alliance  with  their 
moHt  formidable  enemy.  Nevertheless,  Antigonus,  king  of  Judea, 
confided  in  Parthian  promises,  regarded  by  their  authors  as  the  mere 
breath  of  their  mouth,  and  braved  the  mighty  power  of  Rome ;  and 
hiif  subjects  generally  approved  of  his  purpose,  for  they  cherished 
implacable  hatred  of  Herod,  whom  the  Romans  patronised.  But, 
had  the  Parthians  been  faithful  to  Antigonus,  inevitable  destruction 
seemed  the  certain  and  speedy  destiny  of  the  Jews  and  their  king. 
They  had  provoked,  to  tne  highest  posnible  degree,  the  pride  and 
revenge  of  the  Romans,  and  the  time  was  past  when  they  boa8t(>d 
in  treating  with  leniency  those  who  had  thus  exasperated  their  wrath . 
If  Herod  had  not  interposed  between  them,  Antony  would  assuredly 
not  only  have  conquered  the  Jews,  but  also  reduced  their  CQULQ,tt^ 
to  a  Roman  provincef  and  subjected  them  to'R.omMi\vK%>^\>^V.NK^^ 
tieatrofed  the  aatioD,  bj  selling  all  ranka  ioi  %\K<9e%. 
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Ilerotl  was  charactf-riMd  hj  qomlitiw  pMalisrlf  fitUnfrhim  to  ne* 
r|i)ire  an'l  excrciwn  iiiflueno*  over  bit  political  tuperiora  uH  rf«p^d« 
until.  Thoueh  MifiKhneM  regolatod  erery  morraieDt  of  hit  w>a1, 
an'l  ffvery  Rchemc  and  action  of  hts  life,  yet  he  wae  capable  of  «<• 
Iiibitinft  the  mtM  otrikinfr  and  the  moet  dedsiTa  appearanem 
of  (iiHiiiterestfid  an'l  unalterable  friendMhip,  and  the  moet  ardent 
patriotism.  He  ritk<ul  all,  not  exeepting  his  life,  for  the  ioterente 
of  U\n  friend*,  while  there  was  the  lea^t  probabilitr  that  they  ooald 
promote  hie  ambitioue  viewa ;  and  he  hesitated  not  to  pvB  all, 
and  prwniee  all,  to  tlioae  whom  he  bad  reaaon  to  eonatderaUe 
to  promote  the  welfare,  or  increaae  the  namber  of  bia  inM«^«. 
I'hftMe  indication*  of  an  uncommon  boldneee,  (generosity,  and  lib^' 
alitv  of  Hpirit,  xnnv  bf  traced  in  hi*  early  history,  slighuy  rrview-.l 
in  uhap.  XX.,  tut  they  were  much  mora  eonspieooos  during  liii 
reifrn.  VViiilp,  ho-.vcver,  he  displayed  an  apparent  noblmm*  of 
iif)ul  that  c  iininiinded  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  irreat.  in  so 
much  that  Au^urttus  remarked  of  him,  that  his  soul  was  too  frreat 
for  his  kiiiffdom ;  to  procure  means  to  make  this  diicplay,  heocMiM, 
without  painful  emotion,  violate  every  principle  of  Justice,  equity, 
humanity,  or  compassion.  Thus  the  historian  remarks,  that  wbeo 
Herod  obtained  the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  he  ordered  all  the  pM 
and  precious  jifwels  to  be  sent  to  his  palace;  put  to  death  for*y>fite 
of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  lat*  king,  ana  seised  their  estate*; 
and,  levt  atiythmK  valuable  should  escape  him,  be  placed  fpianl*  at 
each  gate,  to  examin«*  all  wlw  went  out  of  the  city,  and  to  aearch 
even  the  dea<l  bodies  carried  Vt  their  craves.  The  eonscquenet 
was,  that  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  pov<  rty,  and  wrreexeecd' 
iiifrly  d«>|ires4  d  from  the  dread  of  (amin«>,  owirig  to  its  brtini;  tii4 
sabbatic  year,  wlipn  thny  neither  sowed  nor  reaped.  Their  fdwlinj.'* 
or  i«ufr**rin(rA  were  ii'.thm^  to  him  ;  he  was  satiiAcd  on  procuring; 
suflicinnt  wealth  to  ^ratify  the  avariciousuess of  the  Roman  oflicer«, 
and  to  reward  thn  s  ildiiTs,  especially  the  Konum  army,  who  hai 
ina  !n  him  mantT  of  the  Jews. 

I>ijr::i<r  fiiily  the  first  six  years  of  his  r^ttfti^  he  scarcely  eouM 
vii>-.v  Iiitt  t!i:i*.i  •  or  dominion  secure,  chiefly  on  account  of  t?  • 
inMi.'liiiiations  an.l  political  inrtcpuvri'^i  of  Alexandra,  his  motli*'^ 
io'law,  and  ClivMiiitra,  qu<tm  of  K'/yrit,  fprnales  who  refpirdM  Iihh 
a-i  the  principSil  barrier  to  the  vari.vl  and  numerous  schemes 
for  a^grandiscmimt  BU(r(;eNted  by  their  re^tlew  ambition.  The 
former  aspirml  to  share  in  the  government  of  the  nation,  thronirh 
the  a^reney  of  her  yourifr  non  Aristobuliis ;  and  she  employed  every 
mfmm  at  her  command  to  pn-vail  on  HfriKl  to  ruine  him  Vt  tU* 
ftlVtmt  of  hi|;li-pricrft.  Thi-i  hif:h  office  had  been  conferred  on 
Ananchn.  nu  obscure  prietit.  This  individual  seems  to  have  ha>l  no 
oth(  r  claiinif  lo  tliedi^rnity  than  that  he  was  an  old  friend  of  Henid : 
arid  it  mi-nift\  nn  outra:?**  on  ail  that  wait  sacred  that  he  should  oe- 
cupy  the  morft  .acred  office,  to  which  none  had  so  manv  claims  as 
Ari4tobuIui4,  llie  son  of  the  late  kin(;  nnd  hiifh-prient.  )iut  Herfxl 
well  kn''W  that  his  mother  in-law  mifrht,  and  poMibly  would,  with 
almost  ooual  plausibility  of  arf^iucnt,  demand  the  tlirone  fur  hrr 
non.  7*0  justify  his  nsfusal  of  her  request,  he  reminded  her  that  Ans* 
tobalna  was  not  of  atf<s  (ur  \ie  vcm  wA  vl«;hteen  years  old.  Hut  on 
Ittuntinii  that  she  hail  iirocureA  l\\«  \\\\*TCMa\v>u  *A  ^Vao^atra  with 
AutoDy,lMt  be  ibould  ptotoVit  \j;\m  No  %a%«^\«  w»\\mA's(«^ 
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ber  peneveriD^  aolicttations.  He,  howerer,  no  sooner  observed  tbat 
all  ranks  of  uie  Jews  were  transported  with  jor  on  beholding 
Aristobulus  clothed  in  the  splendid  dress  of  the  hifrh-priest,  and 
performing  with  propriety  the  functions  of  nis  holy  office,  than  he 
reserved  on  his  death.  Tnis  he  effected  at  a  private  feast ;  for  while 
the  goests  were,  in  the  interval  of  feastinc,  at  nis  sng^stion,  refresh- 
ing  themselves  bj  bathing  in  a  pond,  nis  emisianes  succeeded  in 
drowning  the  youth.  His  death  Herod  represented  as  an  unhappy 
accident,  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  deep  mourner,  buried  the  youth 
with  extraordinary  magnificence,  and  ordered  a  splendid  monument 
to  be  raised  to  his  memory.  Vain  were  his  arts  to  conceal  his  mur- 
derous device  and  deed.  Alexandra  eagerly  sought  revenge ;  and 
Cleopatra  the  more  readily  lutened  to  her  complaints  from  her 
ardent  desire  to  obtain  possession  of  Judea.  She  prevailed  on  Antony 
to  summon  Herod  before  him,  to  answer  the  accusation  of  murder 
brought  against  him.  By  a  large  present  or  bribe,  Herod  purchased 
the  favour  of  the  judge,  and  was  acquitted  of  the  crime  of  whicli 
all  were  conscious  that  he  was  guilty,  and  none  more  than  himself. 
This  seems  clear  from  an  act  which  is  ascribed  to  him  at  tliis 
time,  from  which  arose  his  future  most  exquisite  sorrows  and  motit 
guilty  crimes.  He  had  only  faint  hopes  of  escaping  the  punishment 
of  death  on  this  occasion ;  and  this  induced  him  before  proceeding 
to  Antony,  to  intrust  his  beloved  queen  Mariamne,  to  the  care  of  his 
uncle  Joseph,  with  strict  injunctions  to  put  her  to  death,  should  he 
be  sentenced  to  die,  that  she  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  This  secret  order  Joseph  is  said  to  have  divulff^d  to  the 
aaeen ;  and  from  this  time,  if  not  before,  she  never  showed  affection 
ror  Herod.  As  soon  as  he  learned  that  Joseph  had  betrayed  his 
trust,  he  ascribed  it  to  his  illicit  love  of  the  queen,  and  he  not  only 
punished  him  with  death,  but  admitted  the  demon  of  jealousy  tu 
fix  his  residence  in  his  soul,  so  that  he  had  no  peace  while  slie 
lived,  and,  by  causing  her  to  be  murdered,  he  rendered  his  future 
life  inexpressibly  wretched. 

Elattd  doubtless  as  he  was  (o  escape  at  once  death  and  degrada- 
tion, he  had  silently  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  one  of  the  richest  dis- 
tricts of  his  country, — that  belonging  tc  Jericho,  which  Antony  had 
bestowed  on  Cleopatra.  This  district  was  remarkable  for  the  num- 
ber and  excellence  of  its  palm-trees,  and  for  its  balm,  which  was 
celebrated  all  over  the  ancient  world.  On  her  passing  through 
Judea,  from  Syria,  Herod  entertained  her  magnificently,  gave  her 
rich  presents,  engaged  to  give  her  the  annual  tribute  of  two  hun- 
dred talents  for  Jericho,  and  accompanied  her  to  Pelusium.  But 
BO  insecure  seemed  his  throne  at  this  time,  that  he  strongly  fortified 
Massada,  and  placed  in  it  ten  thousand  troops,  with  a  complete 
supply  of  provisions,  that  it  mi^lit  afford  him  an  asylum,  should 
Cleopatra  succeed  in  persuadin(;  Antony  to  dispossess  him  of  Jud.>a. 
Whatever  might  be  Herod's  thoughts  of  Antony,  he  proved  faithful 
io  him  almost  to  the  last  moments  of  that  able,  profligate,  and  in- 
considerate soldier.  That  Herod  perceived  his  ruin  certain  if  he 
continued  to  be  guided  by  the  counsels  of  Cleopatra,  no  one  can 
doubt  who  believes  that  he  proposed  to  give  him  all  the  protection 
and  aid  of  money  and  forces  which  biskingdom  could  afford.,Qiv<«W' 
dition  that  he  put  her  to  death.  Antony  Te\ecle^  \\v&  «i^H\c.«^^\raX. 
Bntremtedbim  to  employ  the  large  army  fiYafi\i\ie\AA>TVMA\»  'ur 
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•i»t  flim  uRBinit  Octeriut,  in  mibdaiog  Arabto  wboM  Mbk  lU 
declined  to  paj  the  tribute  impOMd  on  bins.  Aecordinflj,  white 
Antonjr  procwditd  to  fi^ht  againat  OctsTitu,  HeroH  adT»ne«d  into 
Arabis,  and  after  aerfral  Mnf^iinary  battlm,  emn|)1et«ly  eonqiMfpd 
that  countrj,  and  app<fintrd  a  dnputy  to  fiorem  it  in  his  own  name. 
During  thmie  wan,  the  •ign*  of  the  Divine  diepleanare  with  the 
cho«en  people  were  fearfulljr  manifested.  Be^dea  the  manj  tboo' 
Hand*  alain  in  battle,  J  ndea  was  ririted  br  ft  dreadful  eartbaoake,  in 
wliicii  about  thirty  thourand  of  the  innabitftntH  and  an  immenif 
numtx'r  of  tlfK-lc^  pffriahed.  Herod  vpalce  of  thi»  aa  a  CftUmitj com* 
mon  to  man,  and  gucceeded  in  preventing  bit  aoldierv  fronn  refleet' 
irif;  on  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  their  nation  atood  towards  Ood. 
While,  however,  Herod  triumphed  in  Arabia,  hismtttfttionbeearoe 
most  critical,  in  consequence  of  the  total  defeat  of  Antonj  at  Ae* 
tium.  Thia  event  was  no  sooner  known  to  bim,  than  ha  dirreted 
all  his  thooirhts  to  deviw  mean*  of  appeasing  the  wrath  of  Octa* 
viu*.  Acdrdingljr,  we  find  that  tho«(;n  he  remained  the  avowed 
friend  of  Antonv,  jret  he  secntlv  nent  troopii to  strengthen  the  forces 
of  Q.  DediuN,  whom  AufruMtim  had  appointed  governor  of  Sirrift,  and 
]iropared  to  nail  to  Khodeii,  to  procure  if  possible  an  interview  with 
AufHistue,  while  he  Mfjonrned  in  that  inland. 

Previous  to  hi*  leaving  Jerusalem,  Herod  was  gniltj  of  the  atnv 
cious  crime  of  murdering  the  aged  H/reanuw,  bia  Cather's  prindpal 
friend,  bin  own  father-in  law  and  eonntant  friend,  to  whom  heownl 
hie  honour  and  his  life.  Few  periions  have  experienced  greater  vieiii- 
situden  of  life  than  this  venerable  prince.  He  had  long  held  the 
bigh-priest'ii  oflice,  Iwd  bepii  rained  to  the  throne,  of  which  be  wa« 
deprived  bjr  hiii  unnatural  hrotlier,  and  was  afterwards  restored  by 
Pornpey.  After  occupying  it  forty  jearii,  he  wae  taken  prieoner  by 
the  Parthians ;  and  in  bin  captivity  was  exalted  by  his  conqueroni, 
and  enthtisiastically  loved  by  a  great  number  of  Jews  who  dwelt 
in  Parthia.  Herod,  apprehensive  that  the  Parthians  might  attempt 
to  receiver  for  him  his  kingdom,  employed  every  device  to  get  him 
wholly  in  his  power.  J)y  many  profeNsirms,  and  tokens  of  grateful 
reeollection  of  the  favouri*  which  he  harl  received  from  him,  and  of 
ardent  desire  to  rfpay  them,  he  prevailed  on  this  aged  prince  to  re* 
turn  to  his  own  laud.  Herod  hMvied  him  with  honours ;  but,  viewing 
him  as  almost  the  only  (mo  alive  who  ha^l  claims  on  the  throne  <jf 
Judpa,  that  he  mif;ht  remove  him  out  of  the  way,  he  pretetided  to 
have  detected  him  of  treason,  and  punished  him  with  death  in  his 
eiglitieth  year. 

On  being  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Octavius,  he  assumed  all 

the  dignity  and  manner  of  a  king,  except  the  use  of  the  diadem, 

Iratikiy  and  fuilv  enumeratf^d  the  many  proofs  which  he  had  firen 

Antony  of  his  fidelity,  and  humbly  offered  to  transfer  from  him  to 

Octavius  his  fidelity  nnd  services.    The  truth  of  his  statement  was 

douhtlKMs  known  to  the  c^mqueror,  and  his  candour  conciliated  hit 

favour.    Octavius  cfmfirniod  him  in  his  kingdom,  and  promised  to 

honour  him  as  a  friend.  Hk  instantly  returned  in  triumph  to  Judea, 

am)  dihg-ntly  prepared  to  receive  Octavius,  who  proposed  to  march 

through  Judeft  int^i  Vi^jyU    When  he  arrived  at  Ptolemais,  Herod 

met  htm.  feasted  hirn  wWi  gresil  mu^Tix^cMioe,  presented  bim  with 

eight  hundred  Ulents,  ftnaoi\»rtnwmlMi\xvt^WV\v»»^'I  wvpM 

Am  <roop»  with  pfOfiMOM,*ttA»«»i»v»»»^>=>»^^^*^«*'^  "^"^ 
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ffitplsyed  eqoml  greatnett  of  soul  for  the  honour  of  Aaeastufi,  on 
the  return  of  that  great  prince  from  Egypt,  and  received  irom  him 
the  etrongeet  testimonies  of  his  regard,  for  he  presented  him  with 
four  tJiousand  Gauls  who  had  been  the  guards  of  Cleopatra,  and 
restored  to  him  all  the  towns  and  districts  of  Judea  which  Antony 
had  eranted  to  the  oueen  of  E^ypt. 

Jenovah  claimed  Judea  as  his  peeulisr  land ;  and,  as  its  supreme 
King,  he  called  every  one  who  occupied  the  throne  to  act  as  his 
deputy.  How  unworthy  Herod  was  of  this  dignity,  his  whole  life 
testified.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising,  that  the  higher  he  rose  ta  a 
monarch,  the  noore  wretched  he  became  as  a  man.  The  wrath  of 
Heaven  was  upon  him.  His  sister  Salome  appears  to  have  lield  a 
hi^h  place  in  ois  esteem  and  confidence,  andf  to  have  been  ditttin- 
guuhed  bv  the  great  talents  and  ambition  which  characterised  her 
famLy.  She  aspired  to  direct  or  control  all  her  brother's  coumiels ; 
and  perhaps  be  openlv  selected  no  one  for  a  friend  whom  she  did 
not  envy  or  hate,  ana  desire  to  destroy.  She  was  most  fertile  in 
every  kmd  of  stratagem  of  mischiet  Of  his  nine  wives,  the  beauti- 
ful princess  Mariamne  was  the  chief  object  of  his  adoration  and 
love,  and  honoured  as  his  oueen,  and  on  this  account  Salome  sedu- 
lously devised  her  ruin.  The  excess  of  bis  love  for  Mariamne  gen- 
dered strone  jealousy ;  and  Sohemus,  whom  he  had  appointed  to 
protect  her  durine  his  absence  at  Rhodes,  with  an  injunction  similar 
to  that  which  he  had  given  his  uncle  Joseph  on  a  lixe  occasion, — to 
put  his  family  to  death  should  he  not  return,  speedily  fell  a  victim 
to  his  suspicion.  His  iziiustice  and  cruelty  provoxed  the  indij^ation 
of  his  virtuous  queen.  She  treated  him  with  contempt ;  which  con- 
duct he  interpreted  as  a  clear  proof  of  her  conjugal  infidelity. 
Salome  employed  every  artifice  to  persuade  him  that  his  opinion 
was  incontrovertiblv  true.  The  conseciuence  was,  that  his  rage  be- 
came furious,  and  he  sought  to  allay  it  by  bringing  his  queen  to  a 
public  trial ;  when,  by  choosing  for  her  judges  those  who,  regardless 
of  justice,  desired  oolv  to  please  him,  she  was  sentenced  to  death. 
Reluctant  to  execute  this  sentence,  he  would  have  gladly  exchanged 
it  for  imprisonment  for  life,  had  not  his  sister  suggested  that  this 
must  probably  would  occasion  a  general  insurrection,  and  might 
result  in  the  loss  of  his  crown  and  life.  Her  death  left  him  in  into- 
lerable misery  and  universal  abhorrence.  It  was  soon  followed  by 
a  frightful  pestilence,  which  killed  multitudes  of  all  ranks.  This 
his  enemies  represented  as  a  judgment  from  Heaven  on  account  of 
the  innocent  blood  which  he  had  shed.  In  vain  he  sought  relief 
alternately  in  scenes  of  dissipation  and  complete  seclusion  from 
society.  His  mind  seemed  lost,  and  he  was  seized  by  a  violent,  and 
what  was  believed  by  many,  an  incurable  disease.  This  event 
tempted  Alexandra  to  form  a  conspiracy,  in  order  to  secure  the  su- 
preme power  at  his  death.  He  recovered,  detected  her  crime,  and 
put  her  to  death,  with  a  number  of  his  oldest  friends,  whom  Salome 
accused  as  accomplices  with  her. 

When  he  believed  that  all  the  principal  opponents  of  his  family 
and  the  friends  of  the  Maccabeau  race  were  destroyed,  he  braved  the 
displeasure  of  the  Jews,  suppressed  several  of  their  religious  cere- 
monies, and  introduced  a  number  of  the  cuHtoms  of  the  ureeks  and 
Romans,  with  the  obvious  design  ofgratifyvngtUevMvvV^  q1  Kx^^iio^^. 
"  He  hvtUt,"  BajTH  Joscphus,  *'  a  the»tie  ftll^iio^^^xci^  veA  ^  ^«i^ 
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fttnpliitnMtre  in  the  plain.  He  imitstcd  ererjr  thiof ,  thoi 
NO  eoitljr  or  mtfniiAcinaN  in  othf*r  nfttiona,  out  of  no  •oibH 
h«f  mifrnt  (five  mmt  public  deroonttr»tion  of  hi*  ip«odeiir. 
tioriM  a1«o  of  the  great  action*  of  Ceear,  and  trophiee  of  thoet 
which  ha  had  conquered  in  hie  wan,  and  all  made  of  tli 
ITold  and  ailvcr,  encffiuoaaeed  the  theatre  itael/.  He  alao 
great  preparation  of  wild  beaata,  and  of  liooa  themaelTM 
ahiindance,  and  of  euch  other  beaata  aa  were  either  of  uu« 
atrength,  or  of  auch  a  eort  aa  were  rarelj  aeen.  TbcM  w 
pared  either  to  ftght  with  one  aaother.  or  that  men  who  w 
demned  to  death  were  to  fight  with  them.  It  appeared  n 
tlian  an  in  stance  of  barefaced  inapietj  to  throw  men  to  wi 
for  the  aflording  deliglit  to  the  apeetatora ;  and  it  appeare 
•tance  of  no  le»»  impietv,  to  change  their  own  lawa  for  audi 
exereieee :  hut,  above  all  the  rmt,  the  trophiea  gave  moat  di 
the  JewN  :  for  a4  thejr  imagined  them  to  M  imagee,  fnclnde 
the  armour  that  hang  round  al>out  them,  thej  wereaoreljdi 
at  them,  becauae  it  waa  not  the  cuatom  of  their  cotutrj 
honour*  to  4uch  imagea/'  A  ctmitpirac^,  aecordinglj,  waa  fc 
aaeaaainate  him  in  the  theatre.  One  of  hi*  apiea,  wbohad  dii 
tlie  author*,  wa*  attacked  br  the  multitude,  put  to  death, 
mangled  body  wn*  caat  to  tne  dog*.  When  Iierod  could  b 
who  had  committed  thi*  outrageoua  act,  he  ordered  aoma 
to  be  tortured,  till  ther  accuited  certain  pereone,  whom  he ! 
murdered  with  their  familiea.  1'hi*  infuriated  the  nation 
him,  and  he  everjr  moment  dreaded  an  nnireraal  revolt  1 
againet  thi*,  he  *trongly  fortified  Jeruaalem,  and  *everal  othi 
in  Judea.  He  raided,  alK>ut  thi*  time  al*o,  a  noble  citj,  on 
of  the  ancient  Samaria^  and  nam^d  it  Seba«te,  in  honour  ol 
tuM, — tfic  former  name  in  Greek  corre*pondirig  to  the  latter  i 
I'lie  building*  were  uncommonly  mugnificc-nt,  and  were  aur 
with  mrouff  tvalh  and  tower*.  Six  th<m*and  foreigner*  wer 
pf>Mi*<iHion  of  thi*  citjr ;  and,  from  the  beauty  and  fertility 
diNtrict,  the  iiopulation  *oon  greatly  increaaeid.  Convince 
ever,  that  wall*  and  Ufwer*  were  afeehlo  protection  againat 
of  popular  rage,  h(t  felt  it  abNoluttrly  nece**ary  for  hi*  penon; 
to  adopt  a  new  policy.  Hence  he  apfieur*,  from  about  thi 
of  hi*  reign,  to  have  *ummonad  all  hi*  I'nergie*,  and  called  u 
rea^iurce*,  to  appeaee  the  national  anger  and  indignation,  t 
liate  tli(!  favour  of  the  mo*t  influential  (lercrin*,  and  to  fls 
prHudice*,  and  encourage  the  Nup^rntition*  of  the  multitudi 
if,  by  hi*  exertion*,  he  failed  to  win  the  love,  he  at  lea<;t  *u 
to  command  the  ju*t  admiration  <tf  all  the  Jewieh  per>p|e  ; 
raised  them  V>  pfrhapn  a*  conspicuou*  amnk  among  the  ni 
tlifv  had  ever  attained  from  the  reign  ol  Uxxmh  king  of  JucJ 
Iierod  performed  hi*  iir*t  mo*t  popular  act  in  the  thirteei 
of  hi*  Tf'ncu,  tt.c.  TS.  A  gritfvou*  drouglil  prfvailwj  tin* 
Jiuli'H,  i\lii(:h  n-HM  tollowd  by  famine  ami  peMtilenc4', — itn  a 
dilation  of  the  Divine  indignation  aifainut  the  Jew*.  Mu 
daily  died  from  abifilnte  want  and  inrurable  diiK'Niw.  Th 
pen«h"d,  ao  that  tht*  iiurviving  inhahitantH  had  tun  vrrK>l  m 
to  make  clothe*.  He.roA  ex«t\»!\ vA\ \\\*  vower  to  tnttif^ati'  t 
tnitf,  Har i  tic  exhawtt** A  \\'\*  ttrt^wr^  \u  v\\*  •x^.vvwxxv  <»(  uei 
•mf /brtrcMef »  ht  had  uo  lYxcruaiCxNt  \»A\tt  n«\v<^Nmxv\M 
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procure  food  from  Egypt,  and  clothing  from  the  neighbouring 
conntries.  Hit  apparent  ^nerositjr,  although  it  reconciled  not  tlie 
nation  to  him,  excited  their  admiration,  and  procured  for  him,  at 
the  time,  their  applause. 

Personal  gratification,  familr  agi^randisement,  and  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  great  name  among  me  mighty,  were  objects  much  more 
steadily  pursued  by  Herod  than  the  welfare  of  hia  aubjecta.  He  had 
no  sincere  qrmpathy  with  them  in  their  religious  feelings,  their 
sufferings,  or  grieb ;  and  hence  thev  no  sooner  recovered  somewhat 
from  their  ex&eme  poverty,  than  lie  oppressed  them  by  excessive 
taxation,  that  he  might  obtain  means  necessary  to  execute  his 
plans,  designed  to  strengthen  and  adorn  his  kingdom.    He  raided 
m  Jerusalem  two  great  palaces,  richly  ornamented  with  gold,  mar- 
ble, cedar,  and  other  precious  materials ;  and  in  other  places  he 
erected  cities  and  beautiful  temples,  which  he  named   after  his 
principal  friends;  but  the  greater  number  were  dedicated  to  Aut^us- 
tos,  wnom  he  treated,  as  it  he  had  chosen  him  for  his  god.  Accord- 
ing to  Josephns,  not  one  spot  fit  for  the  purpose  was  left  without 
some  species  of  monument  to  that  mighty  prince.    The  one  niost 
noble  and,  at  the  same  time  useful,  was  the  nne  citv  Cesaria,  uliich 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  namea  Strato's  Tower. 
It  stood  on  Uie  coast  of  Pbenicia,  between  Joppa  and  Dora,  and 
had  ft  harbour,  which,  however,  was  not  safe  during  the  stormy 
south-west  winds.    Herod,  after  the  labour  of  twelve  years,  made  it 
one  of  the  best  harbours  and  most  beautiful  city  in  Palestine.    It 
altogether  resembled  the  first  cities  of  the  Romans  or  Grecians,  not 
only  in  its  buildings,  theatres,  and  temples,  but  also  in  the  customs 
and  manners  of  its  citiiens,  for  it  was  the  residence  of  a  Roman 
colony.    The  proofs  of  Herod's  munificence  by  the  great  works 
constructed  under  his  direction,  and  at  his  expense,  were  not  limit- 
ed to  his  own  kingdom ;  they  were  beheld  in  many  countrien,  par- 
ticularly in  many  cities  which  he   visited  in  Italy,  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  and  its  islands,  and  procured  him  the  surname  of  Great. 
Josephus  remarks  that  **  he  built  places  for  exercise  at  Tripoli, 
and  Damascus,  and  Ptolemais ;  he  built  a  wall  about  Byblus,  as 
also  large  rooms,  and  cloisters,  and  temples,  and  market-places  at 
Berytus  and  Tyre,  with  theatres  at  Sidon  and  Damascus.    He  ai^o 
built  aqueducts  for  those  Laodiceans  who  lived  by  the  sea-side  ;  and 
for  those  of  Ascalon  he  built  baths  and  costly  fountains,  as  also 
cloisters  round  a  court,  that  were  admirable  both  for  their  work- 
manship and  largeness.    Moreover,  he  dedicated  groves  and  mea- 
dows to  some  people ;  nay,  not  a  few  cities  there  were  who  had  lauds 
of  his  donation,  as  if  they  were  parts  of  his  own  kingdom.    He  also 
bestowed  annual  revenues,  and  those  for  ever  also,  on  the  settle- 
ments, for  exercises,  and  appointed  for  them,  as  well  as  for  the 
people  of  Cos,  that  such  rewards  should  never  be  wanting.    He  also 
gave  corn  to  all  such  as  wanted  it,  and  conferred  npon  Rhodes  large 
sums  of  money  for  building  ships;  and  this  he  did  in  many  places, 
and  frequently  also.    And  when  Apollo's  temple  had  been  burnt 
down,  he  rebuilt  it  at  his  own  charges,  after  a  better  manner  than 
it  was  before.     What  need  I  speak  of  the  presents  he  made  to  the 
Lycians  and  Samnians!  or  of  his  great  liberality  through  idl  Ionia ; 
and  tiiat  according  to  every  body's  wants  of  tUevu.  Kxv^  vc«  i^q'c'Cca 
Athenians,  axid  Lacedemonians,  and  !Aico^o\\l«xi\^)«a^^'»X.'^«t^^ 
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muN  which  ii  in  Myais,  full  of  donationt  thftt  Herod  prawotcd 
witlml !  An<l  m  for  thmt  Imva  od«i  place  iMlooffinff  to  Autk 
Syrim,  did  not  he  pave  it  with  polwhed  marble,  though  it  were  t 
furlotin  long !  aud  thi»  when  it  was  thaoiied  by  all  m<»o  befot 
rauMe  it  wa«  full  of  dirt  and  filthineia ;  when  hebeeidea  adorn 
aamc  plao*  with  a  cloister  of  the  Mme  length.  It  is  true,  i 
nay  nay,  tlipne  were  favonra  peculiar  to  tboae  particular  plat 
which  ne  beatowed  bin  beneftta ;  but  then  what  farouni  he  bm 
on  th<>  Kleaiis,  were  a  donation  not  only  in  common  to  all  d 
but  to  »M  the  liabitable  earth,  an  far  as  the  friory  of  the  Ol 
frame*  readied ;  for  when  ho  perceived  that  tli"y  were  eo 
notliin;;  for  want  of  money,  and  that  the  only  remain*  fif  a 
Greece  wer«t  in  a  manner  aouf^  he  not  only  be<»me  one  of  tlM 
batantK  in  that  return  of  the  fifth  year  games,  whicK,  in  hi«  i 
tn  Krime,  he  hap[>ened  to  be  pn'sent  at,  but  he  settled  upon 
rcvcuiK-sof  money  fur  perpftuity,  insomuch  that  his  memo 
n  rombatant  there  can  never  (ail.  It  would  be  an  infinite  ta 
should  CO  over  his  payments  of  people's  debts,  or  tribates,  (or 
tin  he  eased  the  people  of  Phaiuelis,  of  Batanae,  and  of  the 
cities  about  Cilicia,  of  thoM  snnual  pensions  they  before 
However,  the  (ear  he  was  in  much  disturbed  the  greatiiew 
soul,  lest  he  should  be  exposed  to  envy,  or  seem  to  ham 
trrfater  things  than  he  outrht,  while  he  bestowed  more  hben 
iii">ti  these  cities  than  did  their  owners  themselves.*' 

Herod  daily  continued  to  rise  in  favour  with  Augustus,  wl* 
not  only  gratified  bv  the  compliments  which  he  paid  him,  1 
more  substantial  toki'us  of  his  esteem ;  for  the  politic  king  of 
was  ever  watchful  (or  opportunities  to  prove  the  itrength  of  I 
sire  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  sovereign  of  the  world,  i 
dingly,  when  (Jallui,  governor  of  Kgypt,  wa*  cr>mmisNioned  t 
an  army  into  Arabia  Felix,  Herod  sent  him  a  Htronr  reinforce 
inrhii1in;r  five  hundred  of  his  personal  guard.  Ana  about  the 
time  h«*  hoil  the  pleasure  of  tentifying  his  respect  for  the  eropc 
oonfi'rring  the  highest  expressions  of  regard  on  his  friend  Ag 
who  had  arrived  in  Syria,  in  the  character  of  chief  govemoi 
made  hiint4elf  sr>  acceptable  to  this  great  man  as  to  aeeu 
warmest  and  unalterable  friendMhip.  Augustus  gave  Herod  i 
evidence  of  his  high  esteem  (or  him,  by  assigning  apartments 
own  paluce  for  two  of  his  favourite  kons,  Alexander  and  Aristo 
by  hiH  adored  Mariamne,  whom  he  sent  to  Koroe  ttt  be  edo 
tt.c.  22.  Ab^iut  the  same  time  he  was  authorixed  by  the  en 
to  nsme  the  successor  to  his  throne,  received  tor  himself  the  ad 
of  several  valuable  provinces  or  districts  east  of  the  Jordan,  i 
tetrarchy,  or  fourth  of  a  kingdom,  for  bis  brother  Pheroraa. 

A  few  years  later,  when  Augustus  visited  his  Kastem  domii 

Herod  gave  him  such  a  grand  reception  as  induced  him  not  o 

disregard  the  accusations  of  some  of  his  subjects,  who  appeal 

tlie  iin|)eris]  tribunal,  but  also  to  appoint  him  one  of  tue  R 

procurators  ol  Syria,  and  overseer  of  the  valuable  mine*  of  Cj 

with  half  of  the  produce  to  hiroselC    Thai  favoured,  he  wasea 

to  remit  one  third  of  the  taxes  imposed  on  the  nation  ;  no  i 

geD«»roaity  which  Vie  \«\t  con\^\\«A  tn  ^rform  from  the  unl' 

dlMflMtion  to  Wm,  anA  mutm>iT\u«Lau:\tii.\.\\\%f,w«nimeot,  i 

Im  klMW  pKYailadU    t\ie  cuwi^^X.  u\  ^a  ^«^^  Yt<&^<Sti^\A: 
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more,  when  be  reflected  that  no  prince  of  the  empire  wm  more 
honoured  than  he,  by  the  emperor  and  bis  confidential  friend 
Agrippa.  Hence  be  reaolved  to  put  down  all  his  enemies.  His 
emissaries  dragged  some  saspected  of  treason,  openly,  and  others 
secretly,  to  prison,  and,  without  form  of  law,  put  them  to  death. 
He  issued,  at  the  same  time,  an  edict,  expressly  forbidding  all  pub* 
lie  and  private  assemblies,  whether  on  account  of  feasts,  or  any 
other  pretence,  under  the  severest  penalties.  But,  as  he  not  only 
had  bis  spies  everywhere,  but  sometimes  mixed  himself  among 
them  in  disguise,  he  (juickly  found  all  these  precautions  were  like 
to  prove  very  inefficient  to  keep  the  people  in  obedience.  This 
made  him  bethink  himself  of  exacting  an  oath  of  fidelity  from  them ; 
but  Uiis  new  imposition  wasso  strenuously  refused  by  the  whole  sect 
of  Easenians,  and  by  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Pharisees,  that  he  was 
forced  to  set  it  aside,  without  venturing  to  show  any  resentment 
•minst  those  that  had  opposed  him  in  it,  for  ft^arof  exasperating  the 
iniole  nation  against  him.  He  fell,  soon  after,  upon  a  much  better 
expedient  to  ^uiet  them,  and,  at  the  same  time  to  satisfy  his  desire 
of  unmortaliung  his  memory,  by  the  number  and  magnificence  of 
his  boildings.  He  gave  orders  for  repairing  and  adorning  the  temple 
ot  GkKl,  and  to  make  it  larger  in  compass,  and  raise  it  to  a  most 
magnificent  altitude.  "  He  got  ready  a  thousand  wnggons,  to  bring 
stonee  for  the  building,  and  chose  out  ten  thousand  of  the  most 
skilful  workmen,  and  bought  a  thousand  sacerdotal  garmentH  for  as 
many  of  the  priests,  and  had  some  of  them  taught  the  arts  of  stone 
cutters,  and  others  of  carpenters,  and  then  began  to  build ;  but  this 
was  not  till  every  thing  was  well  prepared  for  the  work.  So  Herod 
took  away  the  old  foundations,  and  laid  others,  and  erected  the 
temple  on  them,  being  in  length  a  hundred  cubits,  and  in  height 
twenty  additional  cubits.  Now  the  temple  was  built  of  stones  that 
were  white  and  strong,  and  each  of  their  length  was  twenty-five 
cubits,  their  height  was  eight,  and  their  breadth  about  twelve; 
the  temple  had  doors  and  lintels  over  them  of  the  same  height 
with  itself;  these  were  adorned  with  embroidered  veils,  with  their 
flowers  of  purple,  and  pillars  interwoven:  and  over  these,  but 
under  the  crown-work,  was  spread  out  a  golden  vine,  with  its 
branches  hanging  down  from  a  great  height,  the  largeness  and  fine 
workmanship  of  which  was  a  surprising  sight  to  the  spectators,  to 
see  what  vast  materials  there  were,  and  with  what  great  skill  the 
workmanship  was  done.  He  also  encompassed  the  entire  temple 
with  very  lai^e  cloisters,  contriving  them  to  be  in  a  due  proportion 
thereto ;  and  he  laid  out  larger  sums  of  money  upon  them  than  had 
been  done  before  him,  till  it  seemed  that  no  one  else  had  so  greatly 
adorned  the  temple  as  he  had  done.  There  was  a  large  wall  to  both 
the  cloisters ;  which  wall  was  itself  the  most  prodigious  work  that 
was  ever  heard  of  by  man.  The  hill  was  a  rocky  ascent,  that  de- 
clined by  degrees  towards  the  east  parts  of  the  city,  till  it  came  to 
an  elevated  level.  This  hill  it  was  which  Solomon,  who  was  the 
first  of  our  kings,  by  divine  revelation,  encompassed  with  a  wall ;  f 
it  was  of  excellent  workmanship  upwards,  and  round  the  top  of  it. 
He  also  built  a  wall  below,  beginning  at  tlie  bottom,  which  was  en* 
eompassed  by  a  deep  valley  ;  and  at  the  south  side  he  laid  rocka 
together,  ana  bound  them  one  to  anot\ieT  mV\i\&«Ai^v(Ava^v^^<^ 
wome  of  the  inner  parts,  till  it  proceeded  Vo  «b  ^««.\.\v«v^^>>>'(^^^^ 
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both  the  IftTfireneM  of  the  iqaaro  •dillee  and  it*  cltHndc  wtn  fan- 
menne,  and  till  the  ▼•etnmw  of  the  itoof*!  iu  the  frrwit  weft  plainly 
▼igiblfl  on  the  outside,  jet  io  that  the  Inward  parte  were  fbitnwd 
tn^Mhttr  with  iron,  and  preeenred  the  Jointe  ImmoTable  for  all 
future  timm.  When  thie  work  for  the  foundation  waedooe  inthie 
mannirr,  and  joined  tofrether  aepart  of  the  bill  iteelf  tothe  TCfjtop 
of  it,  he  wrought  it  all  into  on^  outward  eorfMe,  Mid  filled  up  tM 
hollow  plaree  which  were  about  the  wall,  and  made  it  a  level  on 
the  external  upper  surface,  and  a  smooth  level  also.  This  bill  was 
walled  all  round,  and,  in  the  mid^t  was  the  temple,  aboat  wbidi 
were  fixed  the  spoils  taken  from  barbarous  nattons ;  iril  thcee  had 
been  dedicated  to  the  temple  hy  Herod,  with  the  addition  of  those 
he  had  tnken  from  the  ArAbians."  The  entire  phui  of  the  temple 
was  not,  however,  comfdisted  for  manj  years,  and  perhaps  it  never 
was.  Josephun  sajs  some  parts  of  it  ivere  not  eoostmeted  till  mors 
tlian  hair  u  century  after. 

That  the  rebuiloine  of  the  temple  reeonciled  the  Jews,  io  a  eon- 
sidernblc  deftree,  to  the  government  of  Herod,  mar  be  infiprred  firom 
the  (net,  that,  while  the  work  proceeded,  he  sailed  to  Rome,  and 
spent  H/ime  time  in  the  society  of  his  noble  friend  Aomistos,  «rbo 
finvn  liim  many  proofs  of  his  regard,  and  delivered  him  his  sons, 
recommnn'ling  tncm  as  worthy  of  his  love  and  confldeore.  Tbff 
accompanied  him  on  his  return  to  his  kingdom  ;  and  be  soon  after 
mnrricd  Aristobulus  to  his  niece  Hernice,  the  daughter  of  his  sister 
Salome,  and  Alexander  to  Olaphra,  daughter  of  Archelaas,  king  of 
('appadocis.  The  favours  showed  by  Augustus  and  his  chief  (yflleen, 
es))ecially  Agrippa,  to  the  Jews  in  the  provinces,  were.  drmbtleH, 
viewed  by  their  brethren  in  Judeaasthe  result  of  Herod's  inHoenes 
in  the  Roman  court,  and  must  have  greatlv  tended  to  the  popola* 
rity  of  his  government.  Several  strifcing  instances  of  this  are  re* 
corded  by  tne  Jewish  historian.  The  Jews  of  Cvrenaica,  or  Cyreoe, 
and  of  Afiia  Minor,  persecuted  and  oppressed  chiefly  on  account  of 
their  relip;ion,  had  sppealed  to  the  em|>eror  or  Agrippa.  The  fol* 
lowing  decrees,  nent  to  the  respective  provinces,  confirmed  the  pri* 
vileges  whieh  had  been  grantfd  the  Jews  by  their  former  Gfreeian 
rulers.  'Tesar  Augustus,  high-priest  and  tribune  of  the  people, 
ordains  thus:— 'Since  the  nation  of  the  Jews  hath  been  found 
grateful  to  the  Roman  ne<iple,  not  only  at  this  time,  but  in  time 
past  aim,  and  chiefly  Hyrcanus  the  high-priest,  under  my  father 
Cesar  the  emperor,  it  seemed  good  to  me  and  my  eouniiellor<«,  ac* 
cf>rding  to  the  sentence  and  oath  of  the  people  m  Rome,  that  the 
Jowri  have  liberty  to  make  use  of  their  own  customs,  aceording  to 
the  law  of  their  forefathers,  as  thev  made  use  of  them  under  Hyrea* 
nus  the  high-priest  of  Almighty  Uod  ;  and  that  their  eacred  money 
be  not  touched,  but  be  sent  to  Jerusalem,  and  that  it  be  commilted 
to  the  care  of  the  receivers  at  Jerusalem ;  and  tliat  they  be  not 
obliged  to  go  before  any  judge  on  the  tabbath-day,  nor  on  the  day 
of  the  preparation  to  it,  after  the  ointh  hour :  out  if  any  one  tie 
caught  stealing  their  holy  books,  or  their  sacred  money,  whether  it 
be  out  of  the  synagogue  or  public  school,  he  shall  be  deemed  a  sa- 
erileffiouM  person,  and  his  goods  shall  be  brought  into  dM  publie 
immiTf  of  the  Romans.  And  \  iy**.  order,  that  Ibe  tratimonial 
which  they  hmte  given  me,  on  awwnl  »A  xm  t^^  V\  ihat  niety 
Which  1  •iereiMe  toward  »Jl  muuVinii,  %^4  ouv^  r  f^t^v^  t«* 
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Mareaa  CeoMiinos,  toeether  with  the  prasent  decree,  be  propoeed 
in  that  most  eminent  place  which  hath  been  eonaeerated  to  me  by 
tihe  oommooity  of  Aaia  at  Ancyra.  And  if  anj  one  tranaere«  an^ 
part  of  what  is  above  decreed,  he  shall  be  aererely  punished." — Thia 
was  inscribed  upon  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  Cesar. 

"  Cesar  to  Norbanus  Flaoeus,  sendeth  greeting.  Let  those  Jews, 
how  many  soever  they  be,  who  have  been  used,  aeoording  to  their 
ancient  custom,  to  send  their  sacred  money  to  Jerusalem,  do  the 
same  freely."    Theee  were  the  decrees  of  Cesar. 

A^ppa  also  did  himself  write  alter  the  manner  following,  on 
behuf  of  the  Jews :— ^*  Agrippa,  to  the  magistrates,  senate,  and 
people  of  the  Ephesians,  sendeth  greeting.  1  will  that  the  care  and 
custody  of  the  sacred  money  that  is  carried  to  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem be  left  to  the  Jews  of  Asm,  to  do  with  it  according  to  their  ancient 
custom ;  and  that  sudi  as  steal  that  lacred  money  of  the  Jews,  and 
fly  to  a  sanctuary,  shall  be  taken  thence  and  delivered  to  the  Jews, 
bv  the  same  law  Uiat  sacrilegious  persons  are  taken  thence.  I  have 
also  written  to  Sylvanus  the  prelor,  that  no  one  compel  the  Jews 
to  come  before  a  judge  on  the  sabbath-day.'' 

**  Marcus  Agrippa  to  tke  magistrates,  senate,  and  people  of 
Cyrene,  sendeu  greeting.  The  Jews  of  Cyrene  have  interceded 
with  me  for  the  performance  of  what  Augustus  sent  ordere  about  to 
Flavius,  the  then  pmtor  of  Lybia,  and  to  the  other  procuratore  of 
that  province,  that  the  sacred  money  ma^  be  sent  to  Jerusalem 
freely,  as  hath  been  their  custom  from  their  fore&thov,  thev  com- 
plaining that  they  are  abused  by  certain  informere,  and,  under  pre- 
tence ot  taxes  which  were  not  due,  are  hindered  from  sending  them ; 
which  I  command  to  be  restored  wiUiout  any  diminution  or  disturb- 
ance given  to  them  :  and  if  any  of  that  sacred  money  in  the  cities 
be  taken  from  their  proper  receivers,  I  farther  enjoin,  that  the  same 
be  exactly  returned  to  toe  Jews  in  that  place." 

**  Cains  Norbanus  Flacciu,  proconsul,  to  the  magistrates  of  the 
Sardians,  sendeth  greeting.  Cesar  hath  written  to  me,  and  com- 
manded me  not  to  forbid  the  Jews,  how  many  soever  they  be,  Irom 
assembling  together  according  to  the  custom  of  their  forefathers ; 
nor  from  sending  their  monev  to  Jerusalem:  I  have  therefore 
written  to  you,  that  you  may  know  that  both  Cesar  and  I  wuuld 
have  you  act  accordingly." 

Nor  did  Julius  Antonius,  the  proconsul,  write  otherwise.  "  To 
the  magistrates,  senate,  and  people  of  the  Rphcsians,  sendeth 

freeting.  As  1  was  dispensing  justice  at  Bphesus,  on  the  Ides  of 
ebruary,  the  Jews  that  dwell  in  Asia  ditmonstrated  to  me  tliat 
Augustus  and  Agrippa  had  permitted  them  to  use  their  own  laws 
and  customs,  and  to  offer  thoMe  their  first-fruits  which  every  one  of 
them  freely  ofiera  to  the  Deity  on  account  of  their  piety,  and  to 
carry  them  in  a  company  together  to  Jerusalem  without  disturb- 
ance. They  also  petitioned  me,  that  I  also  would  confirm  what 
had  been  granted  by  Augustus  and  Agrippa  by  my  own  sanction. 
I  would  therefore  have  you  take  notice,  that,  according  to  the  will 
of  Augustus  and  Agrippa,  I  permit  them  to  use  and  do  according 
to  the  customs  of  their  forefathers  without  disturbance." 

Probably  the  last  epistle  alludes  to  the  advantages  procured  for 
the   Jews  by  the  direct  interposition  of  HeTod  mV)(\.  K^\^v^  ^a^^v 
their  behalf,  about  thirteen  years  before  l\ie  C\im\ABXi  «t:«b.  k^V^^ 

2tt2 
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at  thi«  perind  wm  McompIiihiiiK  bis  bat  muikm  to  tlw  Eait  Herad 
urevajled  on  him  to  visit  Jade*,  sod  mirr^y  the  great  worki  wbicfa 
h«  bsd  finiiibed  or  was  conitmetiop,  and  derifined  to  perpetuate  the 
fune  of  Augustus  sod  A^ppa,  for  the  name  of  the  latter  was  fciveo 
to  MKue  o(  th^w  works.  On  this  octasioD  Berod  employed  every 
piHMible  device  to  honour  and  please  his  friend.  And  when  be  de- 
parted for  Pontu*  to  <^oeU  some  alarming  eommotiooa,  Herod,  with* 
out  any  previous  intimation,  follf>wi»d  him,  accomi»anied  with  a 
Btron;;  reinforcement,  and  contributed  to  the  successrul  term i nation 
of  Airrippa's  labours  to  resUire  {leace  and  order  in  the  kinpdoro  of 
Foritus.  'Iriey  afterwards  travfUH  together  through  rariou^  pro* 
vinc«>ii  of  Asui.  While  they  nMt>;d  in  Jooia,  grnt  multitudes  of 
Jews  app!iM)  to  them  for  redress  of  erievaooes,  which  they  bad  long 
endured.  The  rulers  of  the  a  ties  had  prevented  them  from  observing 
their  own  relifrious  laws  and  customs,  and  even  seized  the  money 
which  they  had  collected  on  their  holy  dare,  and  held  sacred  forthe 
temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  governors  iorced  them  to  oerre  la  the 
army  contrary  to  the  privilefre  of  exemption,  which,  it  appean, 
they  had  formerly  enjoyed.  Herod  rM|uested  Agrippa  to  biveatigatB 
tlieir  complaints,  and  ordered  his  friend  Nieolaus,  an  orator,  to  ad* 
vocate  tlieir  cause.  The  noble  Roman  listened  to  a  long  oration, 
and  as  the  Greeks  apologised  for  tlieir  treatment  of  Uie  Jews,  only 
by  declaring  that  wuile  thi'y  inhabited  their  conntry  they  acted  tm> 
justly  not  to  c<inform  to  its  religion,  he  instantlv  pronounced  in 
their  favour,  **  That,  on  account  of  Herod's  gooo-will  and  friend* 
ship,  he  was  ready  to  grant  the  Jews  whatsoever  they  should  ask 
him,  and  that  trieir  requests  seemed  to  him  in  themselves  just ;  and 
that  if  they  requnted  anv  thing  Carther  he  should  not  scruple  to 

6 rant  it  tliem,  provided  tney  were  no  way  to  the  detriment  of  the 
^omsn  government ;  but  that,  while  their  request  was  no  more 
than  this,  that  what  privileges  they  had  already  given  them  might 
not  be  abrogated,  he  confirmed  tliii  to  them,  that  they  might 
continue  in  the  observation  of  their  own  customs,  without  any  one 
offering  them  the  least  injury ;  and  when  he  had  said  thus,  lie  dis* 
solved  the  assembly :  upon  wbich  llerod  stood  up  and  saluted  him, 
and  gave  him  thanks  for  the  kind  disposition  he  showed  to  them. 
Agrippa  also  took  this  in  a  very  obliging  manner,  and  saluted  him 
again,  and  embraced  him  in  hit  arms  ;  after  which  be  went  away 
from  Lesbos ;  but  the  king  determined  to  sail  from  Samoa  to  his 
own  country ;  and  when  he  had  taken  his  leave  of  Agrippa,  he  uor* 
sued  his  voyage,  and  landed  at  Cesarea  in  a  few  days*  time,  as  nav* 
log  favourable  winds ;  from  whence  he  went  to  Jemsdem,  and 
there  gatliered  all  the  people  together  to  an  asKembly,  not  a  fair 
being  there  out  ufiiie  country  also.  So  he  came  to  them,  and  gave 
theu)  u  particular  atM'out  of  all  his  journey,  and  of  the  affain  of  all 
the  Jews  in  Asia,  how  by  liis  means  thev  would  live  without  injuri* 
ous  treatment  lor  the  time  to  come,  lie  aUo  told  them  of  the  en* 
tire  good  fortune  he  had  met  witli,  and  how  he  had  adniinisieriKl 
the  government,  and  had  not  neglected  any  which  was  fur  th^trad* 
vnntHge:  snd  as  he  was  very  joylul,  he  now  remitted  to  them  the 
fourth  part  of  their  tazei  tor  the  l«kt  year.  Accordingly,  they  were 
»0  pli'AHtui  with  \\\%  \av()>iT  aivd  aueech  to  them,  that  they  wrbt 
tbeir  ways  with  greftt  gVMVneiit  «D,a  w'v^«^  ^«>l>sa.«U  manner  of 
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Bat  Herod*!  loftiest  preteniioni  of  seal  for  the  religion  of  the 
Jews,  nor  even  hie  most  generous  and  beneficent  deeds,  could  ever 
win  him  their  confidence  and  love.  His  general  conduct  demon- 
strated him  utterly  unworthy  of  the  throne  of  David ;  indeed,  he 
appeared  destitute  of  the  fear  of  Ood  and  the  love  of  man.  This 
was  equally  obvious  in  his  private,  domestic,  and  public  life.  The 
history  of  no  individual  of  any  rank  ever  displayed  more  fearfully 
than  nis  the  malignancy  of  the  human  passions  uncontrolled  by 
a  sound  judgment ;  and  in  his  fomily  were  witnessed  the  most  me- 
lancholy results  of  polygamy.  He  had  ten  wives — Josephus  mskes 
the  number  nine — but  he  plainly  omits  the  second  Msnamne,  not 
less  celebrated  for  beauty  tnan  the  first.  She  was  daughter  of  Simon, 
a  Jewish  priest  of  Alexandria,  on  whom  Herod  conferred  the  high- 
priesthood.  He  had  children  by  seven  of  his  wives.  The  first  was 
probably  Doris,  regarded  as  q^ueen,  but  repudiated,  to  give  place  to 
&e  princess  Mariamne.  Dona  was  restored  when  hereon  Antipster 
supplanted  in  the  afieetions  of  his  &ther  his  brothers  Alexander 
and  Aristobulus,  sons  of  Mariamne,  who  left  also  two  daughters. 
Silarousis  and  Cypros.  The  other  children  of  Herod,  were  Herod 
and  Pnilip,  Herod  Antipas,  and  Archelaus  and  their  sister  Olympias ; 
Phasslus,  Roxana,  and  Salome.  This  family,  high  in  rank,  and 
rich  in  all  the  productions  and  pleasures  of  this  world,  experienced 
the  consummation  of  human  woe,  chiefly  from  the  selfishness,  jea- 
lousy, and  suspicion  of  the  king,  acted  on  by  the  ambition,  envy, 
deceit,  and  malice  of  his  sister  Salome.  This  venomous  serpent 
almost  incessantly  difiused  disease  and  death  to  all  who  came  within 
the  limits  of  her  vision.  Salome's  implacable  hatred  of  the  justly 
admired  and  generally  lamented  Mariamne,  rekindled  in  all  its  fury 
against  her  noble  sons.  In  personal  aspect,  dignified  manner, 
and  intelligent  conversation,  they  surpassed  all  in  Herod's  court ; 
and  their  descent  from  the  Asmonean  race  exceedingly  endeared 
them  to  the  Jews  They  were  proud,  but  generous  and  condescend- 
ing in  society,  except  to  those  whom  they  had  been  led  to  regard 
as  the  enemies  of  their  mother.  Their  popularity  soon  roused  the 
jealousy  of  their  haughty  and  fierce  father ;  and  he  too  attentively 
listenea  to  the  insinuations  and  calumnies  thrown  out  against 
them  by  Salome  and  her  emissaries.  Their  elder  brother  Antipater 
strongly  supported  her  in  all  her  malicious  schemes,  plots,  and  in- 
trigues ;  and  she  repaid  him  by  taking  every  opportunity  to  recom- 
mend him  to  his  father's  esteem  and  confidence.  Herod,  tor  mented 
by  suspicions  and  apprehensions  of  treacherous  designs  in  his 
favourite  sons,  summoned  them  to  answer  before  Augustus  the  ac- 
cusations brought  against  them,  and  proceeded  with  them  to  Rome. 
The  emperor  efiected  a  reconciliation  between  the  wretched  king 
and  his  unhappy  sons.  It  was,  however,  only  temporary;  and 
no  more  permanent  was  that  which  followed  tne  kind  ofiiices  of 
Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  the  father-in-law  of  prince  Alex- 
ander, who,  soon  after  Herod's  return  from  Judea,  was  compelled, 
for  the  sake  of  his  daughter,  to  attempt  allaying  the  cuntentions  of 
Herod's  familj.  The  plot  thickened;  and  the  royal  court  and 
nation  were  divided  into  parties,  which  rendered  the  bfe  of  the  proud 
monarch  almost  intolerable.  The  storm.  ^\«,1  ^eVV  ou  ^v£sa:cA«(« 
There  were  three  eunuchs  who  were  m  tYie  Yi\g^«%V.  %%\A«aw'^^*^^ 
kJag^  a»  waa  phdn  by  their  offices ;  lot  gue  olUiem'W^A  ^^^^-vssSw^Nft 
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be  bb  bader,  anothar  of  tbem  f;ot  bli  lapptr  rwdy  for  him,  tad 
th«  third  put  birn  into  bed,  sad  \uj  dovm  Mr  him.  Now  Aleuodcr 
bad  prevailed  with  theee  men,  bf  large  gifu,  to  let  htm  ate  them 
after  an  ob«cene  manner  ;  which,  when  it  was  toM  to  the  ktof, 
thejr  wrre  tortured,  and  found  guilty,  and  preeentljr  confeeeed  the 
crintinal  eonTcmation  he  bad  with  them.    Tbej  aleo  diaeovered  the 

SromiNf!*  by  which  they  were  induced  so  to  do,  and  bow  they  were 
eluded  by  Alexander,  who  had  t/>ld  them  that  they  ought  not  to 
fix  their  hopf'N  upon  Herod,  an  old  man,  and  one  so  shsmeiees  as 
to  colour  hie  hair,  unletM  they  thought  that  would  make  him  young 
again ;  but  that  they  ought  to  fix  their  attention  to  him  who  was  to 
DA  hie  successor  in  the  kinedom,  whether  be  would  or  not;  and 
who  in  no  long  time  would  arenge  himself  on  his  enemies,  and 
make  his  friends  happy  and  blessed,  and  themsi;lve*  in  tlie  firct 
place ;  that  the  men  ui  power  did  already  pay  resp<H.'t4  to  Alexander 
privately,  and  that  the  captain*  of  the  soldiery  and  the  officers  did 
secretly  ct/rue  to  him.    These  «mfe<4ions  did  so  terrify  Herod,  that 
be  durst  not  immediately  publish  them  ;   but  he  sent  spies  abroad 
privaUfly,  by  night  and  by  day,  who  should  make  a  dose  inquiry 
after  all  that  nas  done  and  said;   and  when  any  were  but  sue* 
pcctitd  of  treas^Ht,  he  put  tliein  to  death,  insomuch  that  the  palace 
wat  full  of  horribly  unjiut  proceedings;  tor«vi*ry  body  forged  caluni' 
nies,  as  thi'y  w«;rn  tli'tinv'lves  inastatr  of  enmity  or  hatred  against 
others;  and  manytlxTi?  Wfti-  who  abuiMtd  the  km^;'*  bU^idy  paesiottto 
thf>  disadvantage  oltho*!*  tvith  whom  they  had  quarrels,ana  lies  were 
easily  beliMved,  and  nunishm'-nts  were  inflicted  MKinifr  than  tli« 
calijrrinie4  were  forged.  He  who  had  jutt  then  been  accusing  another, 
was  accused  himself,  and  was  l<*d  awav  to  execution  tfigether  with 
him  whom  he  had  convicted  ;  for  the  dangf^r  the  king  was  in  of  bis 
life  madn  examinations  be  very  short.     He  also  proceeded  to  such 
a  def;ri*e  of  hitterncsi.  that  he  could  not  look  on  any  of  tliose  that 
were  not  accused  witn  a  pleasant  countenance,  but  was  in  the  most 
barbarouH  disposition  towards  his  own  friends.    Accordingly,  be 
forbadt)  a  great  many  of  them  to  come  to  court,  and  Ut  thoae  whom 
he  had  not  powrtr  to  punish  actually,  he  spake  harshly ;  but  for 
Antipatcr,  he  insulted  Alexander, now  he  was  under  his  misfortunes, 
and  got  a  sU>ut  company  of  his  kindred  ti>geiher,  and  raised  sU 
sortK  of  calumny  against  liim  :   and  for  the  king,  he  was  brought 
to  such  a  dcgrH4  of  t<trror  by  tliose  prodigious  slanders  and  coulriv- 
anc<;N,  that   he  fancind  he  saw  Alitxander  roniing   to  him  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand.    Ko  he  caused  him  to  h*  seised  upon  iin* 
m<'diat<*lv  and  bound,  and  fell  to  examining  hi/i  friends  by  torture, 
many  of  whonn  died  under  the  rack,  but  would  discover  noUiiog, 
nor  say  any  thing  against  their  onsciences ;   but  some  of  them, 
being  forced  to  sr>eaK  falsely  by  the  nains  they  endurifd,  said  that 
Alexander,  and  his  brother  AriKUibulus,  plotted  against  him,  and 
waited  for  an  opportunity  V)  kill  him  as  he  was  hunting,  and  Uien 
fiy  away  to  Rome.    These  accusations,  though  they  were  of  an  in* 
credible  nature,  and  only  framed  upon  the  great  distress  they  were 
ittf  wori:  reaiit\y  be\lnyftd  by  the  king,  who  thought  it  soma  cimlbrt 
to  hirri,  after  lie  \taA  buuti^  \x\a  «u>x>  Wv%i  it  might  appaar  be  had 
^  aoe  dona  it  mi\\wtW.'*  ^   ^  ^         _.  .^ 

hbi  TlM  rapwt  of  tbeaa  tcat\••JCl\cm%t«w^v*^^^^*«««<^v^^*.Wf*^ 
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peasing  the  anger  of  Herod  ;  and  thus  was  he  for  the  time  prerented 
m>m  mordering  his  sous.  But  the  deluded  and  cruel  father  waa  in- 
capable of  firmness  of  purpose  when  exposed  to  the  seductive  power 
of  flattery.  Eurycles,  a  Lacedemonian,  bad  gained  his  ear ;  he  was 
a  complete  sjcophant,  and  prepared  for  every  evil  work  by  which 
he  expected  to  profit.  Antipater  eagerly  accepted  his  services ;  and, 
under  the  pretence  of  ardent  friendship  for  Alexander  and  Aristobu- 
las,  be  drew  from  them  enough  to  form  a  basis  on  which  his  inven- 
tive  subtlety  and  spurious  eloquence  raised  a  mass  of  plausible  evi- 
dence  that  they  had  resolved  to  kill  their  father.  He  mstantly  cast 
them  into  prison,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Augustas  requestmg  to 
know  how  he  ought  to  proceed  with  his  rebellious  sons.  The  em- 
peror proposed  that  they  should  be  tried  by  a  tribunal,  consisting  of 
the  principal  persons  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  the  governors  of 
Syria  and  Judea.  These  were  summoned  in  Cesar's  name  to  meet 
in  Berytufl,  the  modem  Beyrout,  a  seaport  of  Syria,  situated  between 
Seyde  or  Sidon  and  Tripoli.  None  oi  the  chief  men  of  Syria,  nor 
any  of  Herod's  kinsmen,  were  excladed  from  this  illustrious  court, 
except  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  the  princes  who  were 
accused.  Their  father,  contrary  to  all  sense  of  propriety,  enumer- 
ated all  the  crimes  which  they  had  committed,  or  rather  which  their 
enemies  imputed  to  them.  The  Roman  officers  of  highest  rank 
declined  to  condemn  them,  but  the  majority  sentenced  them  to 
death.  No  one  in  Judea,  the  historian  says,  supposed  that  Herod 
would  enforce  the  sentence ;  if  so,  they  Iraew  not  the  savage  bar- 
barity of  the  man.  He  conveyed  them  to  Tyre,  thence  by  sea  to 
Ceaarea,  and  afterwards  removed  them  to  Seraste,  where  they  were 
put  to  death,  and  their  bodies  sent  to  Alexandrium  to  be  interred 
close  by  the  side  of  their  maternal  grandfather,  Alexander,  king  of 
Judea.  The  murdered  princes  left  families  to  bewail  their  dishon- 
ourable death.  Glaphra  had  two  sons,  Tygranes  and  Alexander ; 
Bernice,  daughter  of  Salome,  was  the  wife  of  Aristobulus,  to  whom 
she  brought  Herod,  Agrippa,  and  Aristobulus,  Herodias  and  Mari- 
amne.  These  children  Herod  took  under  his  special  protection, 
which  exceedingly  displeased  his  son  Antipater,  and  their  aunt  the 
depraved  Salome,  and  they  used  every  artifice  to  prevent  Herod 
from  promoting  their  interests  to  the  extent  which  he  purposed. 

The  death  of  the  princes  was  chiefly  ascribed  by  the  Jews  to  An- 
tipater, and  from  this  time  they  utterly  abhorred  him  ;  but,  con- 
ceiving the  throne  secure  to  him,  he  treated  them  with  contempt, 
and,  by  the  most  outrageous  acts  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  sought 
to  repress  their  indignation  by  the  dread  of  his  vengeance.  His 
mother  Doris  had  been  restored  to  her  place  as  queen.  This  was 
offensive  to  Salome ;  hence  the  domestic  strife,  contentions,  and 
confusion  of  Herod's  family  continued.  Antipater,  perceiving  that 
his  intrigues  against  his  royal  father,  whose  death  he  eagerly  de- 
sired, could  not  escape  the  vigilant  eyes  of  Salome,  contrived  to 
induce  his  father  to  send  him  to  Rome.  While  there,  he  prosecuted 
his  schemes  to  remove  all  who  stood  in  his  way  to  the  throne.  He 
had,  it  is  said,  seduced  his  uncle  Pheroras  to  kill  his  brother,  the 
kingfby  poison.  This  was  discovered  in  the  course  of  investigations  to 
ascertain  whether  Pheroras,  who  died  rather  suddenly^ tk.«A  iiQ\.\^«ecv. 
poisoned.  This  discovery  was  followed  by  t\ie  Vmta^^vaXft  ^\«9;c«£a 
of  the  mother  and  Mends  of  Antipater ;  aadi  \lii<a  «i(CQiM^'^'vnssfi:&.« 
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txting  MCUMd  of  htMng  klunm  Mid  cenetatod  ilw  aoofpiiMf.  ^ 
nam*  oT  ber  Mm  Herod  wm  araMd  from  tbo  tMteaMDt  or  wul  of 
the  kinc,  who  bad  appointed  bim  heir  to  tlie  thimio  aftir  the 
death  of  Antipater.  Letters  of  the  latter  were  aleo  prodooed,  which 
prored  that  be  wae  plotting  to  deatror  hie  brodiera,  Arefaeuof  and 
Philip,  who  reeided  at  Rome  to  complete  their  edoeatioB.  In  eos' 
aequenoe  of  theae  dieeoveries,  hie  father,  In  moat  aflbetionate  tenna, 
reqaeeted  him  to  return  home,  without  informing  bim  of  tbo  erimai 
laid  to  bis  charge,  leet  he  ahonld  eeeape  the  pnniAoiettt  wbidi  be 
merited.  He  immediatelr  left  Rome,  hot  reporte  of  tfia  degraded 
state  of  his  mother  made  him  lospeet  that  Ala  treadieroaa  deeds 
were  known.  He  bcidtated  proceeding  through  Cilida,  till  be  ra* 
oeived  a  friendly^  epistle  from  his  father.  Thoos^  eonfoonded  bjr 
the  universal  silence  and  want  of  respect  whion  be  mat  with  on 
landing  at  Cesaria,  vet  he  advanced  to  Jemealem.  He  was  adi^ 
ted  into  the  palace.  Vat  his  friends  were  axclnded,  and  tiba  king  ra* 
pulsed  him  a«  a  murderer.  The  next  daj  Antipater  was  tried  bewre 
a  court,  of  which  his  father,  and  Varus,  governor  of  Syria,  who  wss 
at  that  time  in  Jeruealem.  were  presidents.  Herod,  in  a  long  and 
impressive  speedi,  accused  his  eon,  and  Nicolaos  laid  the  evidnM 
of  his  crime  of  conspiring  against  the  live*  of  hia  father,  hie  two 
brothers,  and  his  aunt  Halonie,  before  the  court ;  and,  by  a  power* 
ful  orstion,  demanded  sentence  of  death  againat  biro.  His  ir>iK 
appeared  unquestionable,  but  Herod  declinea  putting  him  to  dflatb 
till  he  had  implored  the  couniiel  of  Augnstua.  In  the  meantime, 
Antipater  was  committed  to  prison,  b<innd  in  chains.  The  ealaan 
nice  which  he  had  reined  against  his  brothers,  Herod  and  Philip, 
had,  however,  excited  suspicions  in  the  mind  of  their  father  agaioit 
them,  so  that  he  instantly  made  a  will,  which  paasad  them  ovw, 
and  declared  Antipas  his  successor. 

The  preceding  review  of  Herod's  public  and  private  life,  which 
was  near  its  end,  may  suffice  to  show  that  a  proud,  suspiciooa,  Isa* 
lous,  and  reven|;efnl  spirit,  strongly  characteneed  bim,  and  impelled 
bim  to  unwearied  vigilance  to  detect  and  avert  whatever  appearsd 
in  his  eyes  having  the  least  tendency  to  undermine  his  power,  or 
threaten  the  permanency  of  the  possession  of  the  throne  of  Jwlea 
to  him  and  his  natural  successors.  By  consequence,  any  event  in* 
dicating  even  the  possibility  of  the  rise  of  a  successful  rival,  we  may 
be  certain,  could  not  fail  to  stimulate  him  to  adopt  any  plan,  how* 
ever  unrighteous  or  diabolical,  which  he  imagined  expedient  or 
necessary  to  prevent  what  he  must  have  deemad  the  moat  dnadfal 
catastrophe,  the  ruin  of  his  race. 

Two  events,  bearing  at  fint  sight  this  aapect,  transpired  during 

the  period  that  Herod's  prominent  passions  were  raised  to  their 

highflst  degree  of  vigour  by  the  intrigomi,  manmuvras,  conspiracies, 

and  strifes  of  his  cf>urt  and  family.    Ths  result  waa,  that  his  seal 

was,  on  one  occasion,  so  harassed  and  tormented,  that  bis  aiiad 

lost  it*  balance,  and  hi«  conduct  and  manner  reaembled  amaniae 

nirifH  than  a  man  remarkable  for  a  strong,  sound,  and  determiaed 

mind :  and  though  he  recovered,  his  health  waa  irreparably  injarad, 

ia  ao  much  that  hia  powatfuV  feelings,  rather  than  hia  mind,  rega* 

Jbl#d  h\»  •ctiouf.     na  ae\«d\>7  l\\a\«\^^a\ia  oC  ^aasion,  like  a  wild 

htf9t.  r»thtr  ttwn  by  U»a  ^^»^?V^**J[!5ff^'^  «4-4sUba»B» 
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te  hf  aogela  of  the  immedUkte  ^peamnce  of  the  foreranner  of 
lUh,  and  of  Mestiah  himadH  The  peculiar  claims,  and  the 
wy  of  these  exalted  personages,  e^Mcially  of  the  latter,  who 
Is  idone  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  would  require  Tolumes ;  and 
t  we  consider  indispensable  for  our  object  to  say  resueeting 
I  win  form  the  sneoeedinf  chi^iter.  We  would  aarert  nere  to 
ntimations  ^ven  from  Heaven  of  their  birth,  which  took  place 
seordance  with  the  divine  predictions  of  the  heavenly  messen- 
,  idthin  the  last  two  years  of  Herod's  reien. 
lat  infidel  monarch  most  probably  regaraed  the  report  of  the 
n  of  ZachMrias,  as  nothing  more  than  an  incident  common  to 
dcs.    ELe  had  certainly  no  reverence,  and  perhaps  no  knowledge 

•  peculiarity  of  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  ordain- 
f  Moses ;  for  he  nther  did  not  conceive  or  truly  believe  that 
matnral  intexpoeition  to  punish  the  Jews  when  Uiey  neglected 
Aws  instituted  by  their  inspired  legislator,  or  signally  to  favour 
I  when  they  paid  obedience,  was  to  be  expected  by  the  Jews  while 
!ovenant  of  Sinai  remMued  in  force.  This  is  manifest  firom  his 
)ning  respecting  the  extreme  suflTerings  which  they  endured 
i  &mine,  pestiunce,  anarchy,  insurrection,  and  particularly 
I  the  earthquake.  These  evils  he  contemplated  with  the  eye 
mind  of  a  pagan  philosopher.  Thus  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
1,  he  encouraf^  and  animated  his  troops,  by  representing  all 
lufferings  of  tiieir  nation  as  mere  accidents,  and  their  losses 
ar  as  nothing  more  than  common  occurrences,  inseparable 
I  the  mutable  nature  of  providence,  which  ought  to  excite  their 
M  of  success  in  the  ensuing  contest,  because  the  late  victory  of 

*  enemies  would  have  so  elated  their  spirits,  that  they  would 
t  probably  neglect  to  prepare  to  make  a  vigorous  resistance, 
rtune,"  he  savs,  '^passes  from  one  side  to  the  other.  You  were 
come  in  the  fast  battle,  but  the  victors  assuring  themselves  of 
;iuued  victory  will  most  probably  be  defeated  in  the  next  com- 

This  we  calculate  on  from  what  we  have  ourselves  experienced, 
ctory  has  frequently  been  succeeded  by  a  defeat  of  our  armies. 

do  not  disturb  yourselves  at  the  quaking  of  inanimated  crea- 
,  nor  imagine  that  this  earthquaKe  is  a  sign  of  some  new 
mity  ;  Tor  such  afiections  of  the  elements  are  according  to  the 
se  of  nature,  and  portend  nothing  future,  and  concern  mankind 

to  the  extent  of  injury  and  mischief  which  they  immediately 
sion.  And  if  you  will  be  ruled  by  me,  I  will  myself  go  before 
into  danger ;  for  you  know  this  well,  that  your  courage  is  irre- 
t>le,  unless  by  acting  rashly  you  give  the  enemy  an  advantage 

you."  Whoever  adoptea  such  sentiments  were  not  likely  to 
2h  more  importance  to  the  oracles  of  the  Jewish  prophets  tnan 
tose  of  the  priests  of  Rome  or  Athens.  And,  by  consequence, 
xl,  notwithstanding  the  usual  strength  of  his  suspicions,  and 
mce  of  his  jealousy  respecting  the  actions  that  had  any  ten- 
:y  to  obscure  the  lustre,  or  threaten  the  stability  of  his  throne, 
not  likely  to  feel  much  interest  in  the  report  that  a  priest, cmi- 
:  for  piety  and  integrity,  was  supposed  to  have  seen  a  prophetic 
•n, because  he  had  remained  a  very  ununual  time  in  the  noly  tem- 
and  come  out  of  it  utterly  deprived  of  the  power  o(  8^«««^\i.  "^Nv^ 
ver^  of  this  power  was  as  sudden  and  auex^ectcdi  «a  u«A\Mi«Ci^i& 
o/i^  »ad  enough  to  awaken  onivenial  iulete»t  \a  V!t)L<b  w^xs^a^- 


inir  pradktiT«  diMoorM  whidi  wm  ImoMdiately  dtUtwrf  tf  Za* 

cbariM.  Thi«  prr>|>hecj  wM  Menlnrlj^  calciihittd  to  alarm  Hm Jca* 

loiM  and  iofidel  k.nir ;  for  it  «ieteribad  in  tha  moat  baaotifal  and  cs* 

praanre  languafca  tli«  advant  of  tba  rraat  Hair  of  DBTid,to  faMI  tha 

promiaM  roada  to  ancient  laraal,  and  tba  moral  ravohNioB  which 

tlia  prophet'ii  infant  moo  jaat  eircunaeiaad,  waa  to  aflaet  praparaiorjr 

to  the  royal  Prince  entering  on  hia  triumpliant  reicD.    Tnaaa  mj* 

inKs  were  noiwid  abroad  in  all  tha  bill-eoantrjr  of  Jadaa,  and  tbo«e 

who, from  their  vidnitjr  to  Zadiariaa'  dwalHnf ,  kntw  beat  tha  tbina 

reapi-ctJnft  fain  child,  ware  ftlled  with  laar,  parb^ia,  laat  Harod  aboaM 

be  rouiied  to  pour  out  hia  iory  on  thair  ouniliaa  and  friaodt.    It  it 

altofretbar  nnoartain  whatbar  tha  kiof^avar  heard  of  tha  tranmrtiom 

Mrhich  had  ooearrad  in  the  retired  famtlf  of  tba  priaat  whoai  God 

had  honoured  ;  or,  if  ha  waainformadof  them,  ha  oiajhnra  baan  at 

the  time  too  deeplr  inrolred  in  domaatie  bfoib  to  axaminainlollMir 

truth,  eapeciallj  when  he  reflected  that  tha  inhabitantaof  tba  bifther 

and  thinly  iieopled  landa,  aovth  of  Jaroaalam,  waia  known  to  br, 

almoatat  all  tinnea,  the  moat  peacefal  of  hia  anUaeta.    Ha  aaaj,  ia* 

deed,  on  ttie  netm  reaching  him,  have  ragardad  tha  whole  aa  the 

klle  and  marvHllooa  talea  bj  which  a  mral,  aimple,  and  unoraat 

people  amuMe  tliemeelvea  in  their  eomparative  aolitoda.    ilat  be 

naturally  listened  with  mora  intenaa  eanrntiona  to  the  infofmalwa 

of  the  birth  of  Jeaun,  when  it  waa  communicated  to  him  bf  penou 

eaualljr  remarkable  for  their  intelligence,  candour,aad  impartiality. 

That  the  wine  men  of  the  Raat  were  thna  iriewad  hf  HcroJ,  will  not 

be  riui'vtioned.  Tha  maTellooa  atorr  of  thesbapberda  of  BaCfalahem, 

which  they  made  known  abroad,  tna  king  might  wminAjr  regiurd  u 

meriting  no  more  attention  than  the  account  of  Zachariai^  rimoo. 

But  he  perceived  at  once  that  the  relation  of  the  wiee  men  carried 

on  it  the  moat  distinct  M<>al  ot  imprannon  of  tmth,  which  iti  mi- 

raculouN  character  could  not  even  render  qneationable.    **WiM 

men"  or  magi,  wm  an  appellation  appropriated  to  peraona  emiiMDl 

for  learning  and  inveatiiratioo  in  the  objects  of  natare,  particolariy 

the  heavenly  bodi^a.    Thoae  who  came  to  do  homa^  to  the  new* 

bom  King,  on  arriving  in  Judea,  appear  to  have  pnblidy  and  every* 

where  made  known  tha  object  of  their  Journey,  and  the  eoantry 

whence  they  came,  and  importunately  requested  to  be  directed  when 

the  infant  waa  tliat  tliey  had  crmie  to  honour.    No  one,  thenfava, 

I'ould  imagine,  nor  does  it  seem  that  any  one,  not  even  the  sa^ 

eioue  Herrid,  suspected  that  any  collusion  nhttd  between  tbem  aad 

the  infant's  friends.  Nor,  indeed,  aa  far  aa  historv  inatmeta  a«,bsd 

their  countryany  ciionexion,  p«)litica I, commercial,  or  religions,  with 

Judea.  We  niity  not  Ik;  abletf>  decide  what  waa  the  particular  rnrioa 

calird  *'  tlie  Ka«t ;"  various  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  ibe 

learned  on  the  subject, — the  moat  probable  is  that  which  Aim  ra 

Arabia  De^erta,  which  extended  eaat  from  Judea  to  the  baaksiif  ibe 

Ku|ilirate« ;  for  this  country  was  comnMolv  named  **  the  Kast"  by 

the  inhabitanta  of  Judea:  aee  Judaea  vi.  i. ;  J6b  i.  S.    Natives  of 

its  districts  were  celebrated  for  thrir  wisdom  iu  ancient  time*,  aad, 

being  descendants  of  the  srirm  of  Abraham  by  1 1  agar  and  Krtarah, 

fni({ht  wa\\  be  »uy\Mni«\\  Iki  have  pn>  vrvMl  traditroos  rrapectmg  the 


promi^eii  ann  *>\  t\»«t  nt»saV  MxcmAnDx  ^ y«\\*^  vcas  to  bl« 

pw  all  nationa.    Nut  \%'\\  \uctvA\\tNa  V\\%n.^Xvv)  i>a\TtmiemberBd  iba 

prediction  of  BiJbwn,  «»  «A  VX«Ml^^f*ta^^A'*>*tm^^'^^■^ 
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Jmeoibt  which  in  Oriental  imagery,  denoted  a  prince  or  king;.  That 
the  ^reat  men  of  Arabia  poiie— ed  modi  (fold  and  myrrh,  and 
frwakineenae,  and  other  aromatiea,  ancient  record*  auffidently  at- 
test. Now,  from  this  extensive  rifion  Herod  had  nothing;  to  fear 
in  hia  time ;  and  conaeqaently  be  had  ample  reaaon  to  credit  the 
■imple  and  undie^uiaed  narration  of  the  dutingniahed  peraonwea 
who  announced  to  him  that  they  had  seen  a  star,  whose  course  the^ 
were  divinely  instructed  b?  a  dream  to  rward  as  appointed  to  indi- 
cate the  rewdenee  of  a  child  destined  by  Heaven  to  be  **th0  King  qf 
tke  •^«V£,"  and  the  Deliverer,  Conqueror,  and  Sovereif^n  of  all  na- 
tions. These  words  Herod  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him  considered 
to  mean  the  Ckritt^  or  the  Messiah,  whom  all  the  prophet*  had  pre- 
dicted under  the  character  of  universal  Conqueror  and  Sovereiirn, 
chosen  bv  God  to  elevate  the  Jews  to  unfiulinff  prosperity,  and  to 
deliver  aU  nations  from  the  ungodliness  of  idoislry  and  toe  oppres- 
sions of  tyrants.  However  desirable  this  news  was  to  the  Jews,  it 
was  enough  to  produce  in  them  the  most  distressing;  anxiety,  and 
alarming  apprenensions,  for  they  could  not  but  perceive  that  it 
would  most  probably  rouse  all  the  tormenting,  cruel,  and  sanguin- 
ary passions  of  their  king,  and  that  he  would,  in  all  probabilit^r,  in- 
undate the  metropolis  and  oountry  in  blood,  did  he  deem  this  ne- 
cessarr  to  free  himself  from  dread  of  the  new-bom  prince.  Though 
their  rears  may  have  been  more  than  the  case  was  fitted  to  excite, 

Set  Herod  soon  showed  that  they  were  natural.    For  to  alleviate 
is  distress,  he  first  ascertained  where  **  the  Christ"  was  to  be  born. 
And  this  being  determined  by  the  infallible  prediction  of  Micah. 
which  the  interpreters  of  the  law  showed  him,  ne  next  endeavoured 
to  seduce  the  wise  men  to  return  to  him  as  soon  as  they  found  the 
royal   child,  that  he  might  join  them  in   doing  him    homage. 
Being  admonished  in  a  supernatural  dream,  they  escaped  the  snare 
of  the  demon-king ;  and  he,  to  secure  his  object,  instantly  ordered 
all  the  children  of  Bethlehem,  under  two  years  old,  or,  as  some  in- 
terpret the  words  of  the  sacred  writers,  all  children  who  had  entered 
their  second  vear,  to  be  slain.  From  this  massacre,  the  infont  Jesus 
was  rescued  oy  the  Divine  interposition ;  for  his  supposed  father, 
Joseph,  was  enjoined  by  a  Divine  dream  to  depart  for  Egypt ;  and 
he  was  encouraged  to  obey  by  the  rich  gifts  of  the  wise  men,  which 
formed  an  ample  treasure  for  the  support  of  the  family  during  their 
exile.     Tliis  unparalleled  bart»rity  was  no  greater  than  might  be 
expected  from  the  king,  considering  his  general  conduct,  and  the 
occasion  of  this  bloody  deed.    It  had,  compared  to  some  of  his  pro- 
ceeding's, a  semblance  of  compaiwionate  policy ;  for  how  often  did 
he  punish  with  death  numbers  whose  lives  had  no  apparent  tend- 
ency to  thwart  his  purposes  or  frustrate  his  schemes  of  ambitiori  ? 
Insatiable  revenge  alone  impelled  him  to  many  bloody  deeds,  while 
his  daring  attempt  to  obstruct  the  designs  of  the  Almighty  was  the 
fruit  of  ambition,  and  regulated  by  worldly  wisdom.    On  the  sup- 
position that  Josephus  thus  contemplated  the  slaughter  of  the 
children  of  Bethlehem,  one  is  not  much  surprised  that  he  has  not 
specified  it  among  the  unjust  and  cruel  acts  of  Herod  the  Great ; 
for  the  political  motive  may  have  appeared  to  him  a  most  plausible 
apology  for  the  dreadful  emct    But  the  passing  over  this  eveulvci- 
tirely  harmonises  with  the  purpose  and  plan  o^  ^«  )  vNV^\i\%\ntvv& 
in  writing  thehiMtory  of  his  nation,  which  oWvo^^  t^waXft  xoft»>^^'^ 
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nothing  tbftt  be  bad  reaaon  to  tbiok  migfat  exceedlvfff  diaplwaa 
ffither  th«  Romaiia  or  the  Jewii  who  were  enemies  to  ChrfeliaaHjr. 
He  hM  made  no  MtiMfactorj  etatemente  ia  relation  to  Chriatiaaitjr ; 
indeed,  eome  inniet  tbat  the  tririal  allusions  to  it  in  bis  works  aie 
interpolations ;  and  that  he  earefnllj  aroided  mentioning  the  facts 
eonc«mini{  the  Christ  and  his  followers,  the  eertaintj  ofwhiefa  the 
fntare  staii  of  the  world  demonstrates,  beeaose  thej  wooJd  bare 
rendered  his  works  unpopular.  Hupremely  ambitious,  as  be  eri* 
dently  was,  of  the  prai<ie  of  man  more  than  the  approbation  of  Ood, 
he  had  suflident  to  satiJiff  him  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  refer  to 
Herod's  Bava^e  decree  against  the  inCants  of  Bothlebem,  for  bo» 
could  h«i  notice  it  without  anoouncinp:  the  confident  hope  enter* 
tikined  by  the  Jews,  that  their  Messiah  was  to  claim  and  aoqaire  the 
mtv*'fi^iiiy  of  the  world  ?  What  sentiment  eould  more  provoke  the 
indif^riation  of  the  Romans  af^ainst  the  Jews  ?  Nor  was  any  thiflf 
less  acreeable  to  the  Jews  than  to  be  reminded  that  wise  men, 
directly  instructed  and  admonished  by  Ood,  had  declared  to  Herod 
and  the  Jews  of  his  sge  that  Jesus,  whom  their  fiatbers  had  cmafied, 
was  *'  The  King  of  the  Jews,"  and  that  as  such  the  diTinsly  taogbt 
men  bad  worshipped  him,  and  presented  to  him  the  most  precious 
frifts.  Their  commission  may  be  reinurded  as  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  Divine  fptodnuM  and  longnnffering  of  Ood  towards  the  Jews, 
and  especially  towards  Herod.  The  unexoeptionaUenaasMid  plain* 
ness  of  their  testimony  rendered  his  unbelief  in  the  Christ  inescos* 
able,  and  exceedingly  augmented  the  guilt  of  bis  conduct  in  pefM* 
cutioK  him,  and  killing  the  ionocfnt  infants  of  Bethlehem.  If 
Herod's  character  be  considered,  what  witnesses  were  mors  Ittcety 
to  command  bis  attention  and  confidence.  The  testimony  of  Hm 
pious  Zacharias  and  the  devout  shepherds  might  be  despised  as  the 
mere  delusion  of  supersUtious  men  ;  but  that  of  the  wiss  men  wm 
peculiarly  adapted  to  reach  conviction  to  bis  mind,  although  per* 
verted  by  inAdelity  and  tlie  scepticism  of  pagan  philosopby. 

While  Herod's  Isst  days  were  embittered  by  the  most  drsadfol 
and  agonising  domestic  evils,  and  br  the  assured  testimony  tbst 
the  legitimate  King  of  the  Jews  was  already  bom.  bis  wretchedness 
was  greatly  increased  by  decided  indications  of  tns  aneonquenbls 
antipathjr  of  the  Jews  to  bis  person  and  government,  from  which  it 
was  manifest  that  the  chief  object  for  which  be  had  lived,— the  per* 
manency  of  his  throne,— wa^  as  remote  and  uncertain  as  it  wm 
when  he  ascended  it  What  then  had  he  to  alleviate  the  reoMirss 
which  must  have  harrowed  up  his  soul  on  the  least  rsooUsetioa  of 
the  many  awful  and  guilty  crimes  which  be  bad  committed  to  pre* 
serve  bis  crown  ?  In  bis  seventieth  j^ear  he  was  attacked  1^  a  dissase, 
in  its  nature  incurable,  and  most  hideous  and  terrific  In  its  aspsrt 
No  sooner  was  this  noised  abroad  than  the  patriots  of  the  nation 
conceived  that  the  time  was  arrived  to  avenge  tbeoaselves  oo  thsv 
enemies,  and  to  restore  their  constitution  and  lands.  Long  bad 
tlMy  grrjaned  under  his  tyranny,  and  viewed  with  indignatioo  his 
deliberate  and  continued  violations  of  all  that  they  deemed  saertd, 
and  contempt  for  almost  all  ttiat  they  considered  the  giory  of  their 
race.  They  bad  lonfi^  dcfilored  his  servility  to  Augustas  and  prtdi* 
lection  lor  the  paf;aiv\am  o\  VbOtna  and  Oreece ;  and,  probably,  the 
•xtraordinary  orout  61  \»^  ^\vvc\i  Vv«  ^«(«  «x  the  dsdieatjoa  of 
CMvefty  atKMii  m3k  ^wn  \»«tot«\tta  ^m£a^\»^taa^^dD*^M«nBfaia* 
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tion  of  some  of  the  most  zealous  Jews,  to  take  his  life,  at  whatever 
risk.  Cesarea  was  a  more  complete  and  splendid  imitation  of  the 
nrst  cities  of  the  Romans  and  Grecians  than  anj  other  of  the  nu- 
merous structures  raised  by  Herod  to  the  honour  of  Augustus,  the 
empress,  and  Agrippa.  Among  its  man^  fine  buildings  of  white 
stoua,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  was  a  temple  to  the 
emperor,  in  which  was  fixed  a  statue  of  him,  resembling  in  site 
««ia  figure  that  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  in  Rome.  The  dedication  to 
bis  honour  was  performed  with  the  greatest  degree  of  pagan  solem- 
nity  and  splendour.  It  had  been  proclaim^  in  all  the  adjacent 
kingdoms,  and  was,  of  course,  witnessed  by  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude  of  all  ranks.  The  varied  ^ames  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  ex- 
hibited on  a  grand  scale,  at  an  immense  expense.  Romans  of  the 
highest  rank  were  present,  and  many  dignified  persons  of  other 
nations.  The  king  entertained  these  with  great  magnificence  and 
profusion.  That  tne  scene  might  contribute  to  the  celebrity  of  the 
emperor,  the  empress  presented  Herod  with  five  hundred  talents. 
He,  on  this  occasion,  aecreed  the  observance  of  the  pagan  games, 
in  Cesarea,  every  fifth  year. 

Herod  was  accused  by  the  Jews  of  having  desecrated  the  sepul* 
chre  of  David,  their  most  illustrious  and  beloved  king,  to  procure 
supplies  to  meet  his  vast  expenditure, — an  act  not  less  ofieusive  in 
their  eyes  than  the  introduction  of  pagan  customs.  Whether  he 
was  guilty  of  this  deed  or  not,  has  been  disputed.  Hyrcanus,  who 
bad  set  him  an  example,  procured,  it  is  said,  three  thousand  talents 
of  ailver,  and  left  much  behind.  But  Herod  was  less  successful ; 
for,  after  a  strict  search,  in  the  night  season,  when  he  had  reached 
the  bodies  of  David  and  Solomon,  he  was  compelled  to  retire,  from 
flames  which  broke  out,  and  consumed  two  of  his  guards.  This 
terrible  phenomenon,  Joseph  us  says,  was  publicly  acknowledged  by 
the  king,  for  he  raised  a  very  rich  propitiatory  monument  at  the 
entrance  to  the  sepulchre.  Whatever  truth  may  be  in  this  anec- 
dote, it  derives  probability  from  the  fact,  that  the  sepulchre  of  David 
being  most  sacred  in  the  e^es  of  the  Jews,  was  a  most  fit  place  in 
which  to  deposit  articles  of  value. 

The  most  popular  deed  of  Herod,  the  building  of  the  temple,  was 
vile  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jewish  patriots,  from  his  presumption  in 
placing:  9^  immense  and  admirably  formed  golden  eagle  aoove  the 
gate  of  the  holy  edifice.  They  had  always  looked  on  this  object 
with  extreme  disgust;  and  so  impatient  were  they  to  destroy  it, 
that  on  hearing  a  vague  report  one  day  that  the  kiug  had  expired, 
a  considerable  number  hurried  to  the  gate,  and  commenced  the 
work  of  destruction.  The  spoliation  was  quickly  arrested  by  the 
soldiers,  led  on  by  the  chief  captain  of  the  army,  who  conceived 
that  the  chief  actors  were  at  the  head  of  a  general  insurrection ; 
but  it  was  soon  ascertained  they  consisted  of  only  about  forty  reli- 
gious students,  under  the  direction  of  their  teachers,  Matthias  the 
chief  priest,  and  Judas  son  of  Sepphoris,  the  two  most  renowned 
teachers  in  the  nation.  This  bana  alone  resolutely  persevered  in 
removing  from  the  temple  every  thing  allied  to  paganism,  and 
boldly  avowed  that  they  were  doing  nothing  more  than  they  had 
for  a  long  period  purposed ;  and  that  they  feared  neither  the  an^t 
Aor  the  power  of  the  king,  for  they  knew  lYi^X.  VWvt  «r.V&  '<N^'t«^€^- 
pleaaiog  to  Qod,    They  were  instantly  a\\  ft«vu^)  wA  CQU^>asXK^>» 
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the kinfc.    hei>bl« a-i be  wm,  the  intuit MeoMd  to  rvlorifp 

franiK.    He  ordered  Uiem  t<)  be  sent  in  ehftin*  to  Jericho, 

lovred  them  in  a  carriaf^e.  Uavinfc  anembled  the  principal . 

addrcM  'd  them  in  an  oration  denigoed  to  expoee  tbisir  iiif 

for  tliis  ufinaralleled  generositf  he  had  ahowed  them  do 

whoiH  of  lii«  reign,  and  the  uncommon  baeeneae  and  proCu 

tiieir  conduct  in  liavinf;,  in  open  day,  not  onlr  attempted  ta 

bim  during  hie  hie,  hut  also  diehonoured  Ood,  to  whoa 

c^msecratifd  the  gold«*u  ¥t»e\9.  Though  he  could  not  eonvif 

that  it  wait  a  criino  to  reui<>ve  any  idolatroua  symbol  from 

pie,  yet  he  «raii  uble  to  iiuninh  tlioee  aceneed  of  the  deec 

were  all  burnt  alive,  ana  Joasar,  the  brother  of  Matthi»%, 

p<iint4fd  hill  succffiitior  in  the  higb'prieet's  ofl&ee.     The  la»l 

cordnil  rif  Herod  forcibly  attested  that  his  predominant  paasi 

•trrnit;  in  d-ath.     Him  diNeaiW  inereaaed  in  loathcomeneaa  a 

M'lai  to  becorne  intilerable,  but  inefficient  to  repreM  hia  reM 

or  eviHi  hi^  love  r>f  fame.     He  aumm')ned  all  the  Jewish 

aaHemblf*  at  Jericho,  and  commanded  his  slater  Hftlome,  ao 

her  huHband,  U)  confine  then  in  the  circua,  and  maaaaera 

aoon  an  he  wax  dead ;  an  event  which  he  would  have  bast 

he  employed  a  knife,  which  he  procured  to  cut  an  apple,  to 

own  I  lie.     Thia  was  happily  prevented  by  a  relative  preser 

loud  criea  Alarmed  the  whole  court    The  report  that  he 

reaching  Aiitipater  in  priaon,  be  openlr  expreaied  the  y 

h't  fflt.    This  was  made  known  to  the  ainf;,  who  imroed, 

dered  him t)  be  put  to  death.    He  foli.->wed  hia  son  in  ftre « 

not  before  he  had  made  another  and  final  correction  of  bii 

which  he  left  the  throne  to  hia  son  Archelaus  :  the  teti 

Galilee  and  Peram  to  Antipas,  whom  he  had  lately  declared 

the  tetrarchy  of  Trachoiiitia,  Uaulon,  Batanea,  and   Pi 

Philip;  and  the  cities  of  Jamnia,  Azotua,  and  Phasaelia,  tc 

with  lifty  thousand  pieeea  of  money.  He  testified  hia  lastin 

for  hia  chief  frienda,  eapecially  the  emperor  and  empreaa, 

Icgaciea. 

Alexaa  and  Salome,  who  had  carefully  eoneemled  the  aa 
order  given  them  reapecting  the  principal  Jewa,  immed 
the  death  of  Herod  liberateil  them,  and  requeated  them 
officera  of  the  army  to  meet  them  in  the  amphitheatre  of 
They  rea^i  to  the  aatembly  a  lett-r,  aaid  to  have  been  lefi 
soverei;!n,  in  which  he  thanked  them  for  their  fidelity  and 
and  entreated  them  to  diNCOver  aimilar  attachment  to  hia  a 
ArchelauH.  Ptolurny,  keeper  of  the  royal  seal,  read,  at 
time,  the  late  kitig'ateHtament,  which  waa  found  to  contain 
declaring  it  of  no  use  till  ratified  by  Ccaar."  The  audtei 
ever,  having  no  doubt  that  Auguatua  would  confirm  th 
unce  exclaimed,  **  Long  live  king  Archelaua."  After  ba^ 
oured  hia  Cither  by  a  moat  aplendid  funeral,  Archelaus 
before  an  aasembly  of  the  people  near  the  temple,  and  ai 
bis  purpose  not  to  adopt  tne  title  of  king,  nor  to  use  the 
until  authorii»ed  by  the  emperor ;  when,  should  be  be  plao 
(hroue,  the  chief  object  of  nis  reign  would  be  to  promote 
and  prospenty  u(  a\\  tauV««  \uot«  than  hi4  father  nad  done. 
llftiled  with  the  \ouAwt  \km««^  a,uA.  ^«!(.\Yia\vV<i  J«wa  by  g 
COiDpl/lug  with  wtsvtfH^  ol  ^JmIu  w^«i^,iw2ti%a^^^Mw 
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texation,  and  the  releMe  of  prisonert.  Bot  this  duj  of  rejoicing 
WM  scarcely  ended,  wheo  it  became  evident  that  many  had  no  con* 
fidence  in  hu  royal  promises.  Multitudes  assembled,  and  demanded 
that  Joaiar,  latelj  appointed  high- priest,  should  be  deposed,  and 
those  who  put  to  death  Matthias,  Judas,  and  their  sssociatrs,  pun- 
ished. The  master  of  the  horse  was  sent  to  appease  them,  by  plead- 
ing that  Arche}ans  could  not  exercise  the  functions  of  government 
before  he  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  emperor.  They  refused  to 
listen  to  his  arguments,  and  he  was  glad  to  escape  from  their  fury. 
The  city  assumed  a  still  more  alarming  aspect  on  the  arrival  of 
great  numbers  to  observe  the  passover.  Arenelaus  gave  orders  to 
the  troops  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  city.  Almost  all  these  fell  a  sac- 
ritice  to  the  rsge  of  what  Josephus  calls  *'  the  innumerable  multi- 
tude," whom  their  presence  provoked,  because  they  unnecesoarily 
interfered  with  them  while  engaged  only  in  preparations  for  the 
sacred  solemnities  of  the  season.  In  consequence  of  this  bloody 
tumult,  the  whole  army  entered  the  city,  and  not  less  than  three 
thousand  were  slain^  and  the  remainder  compelled  to  seek  safety  in 
the  adjacent  mountains ;  after  which,  all  strangers  were  commanded 
to  return  to  their  homes,  so  that  the  observance  of  the  psssover  was 
interrupted.  As  soon  as  the  city  enjoyed  a  degree  of  tranquillity, 
Archelaus  committed  the  government  of  the  kingdom  to  his  bro- 
ther Philip,  and  proceeded  to  Rome,  A.D.  3,  accompanied  by  a  few 
friends,  and  his  aunt  Salome,  with  her  sons,  and  his  brother  Anti- 
pas.  He.  however,  appears  to  have  been  not  more  esteemed  by  his 
own  kindred  than  by  the  Jewish  people,  and  accordinglv  those  of 
them  who  left  Judea  with  him  uuaer  pretence  of  seal  for  nis  cause, 
were  his  first  accusers  before  Augustus  and  his  court.  His  cousin 
Aotipater,  one  of  the  sons  of  Salome,  was  possessed  of  considerable 
oratorical  powers.  These  he  emploved  to  show  that  ArchdauH  had 
at  once  imposed  on  his  father,  and,  by  violating  his  la.st  will,  had 
diisbonoured  Cesar.  Antipas,  he  said,  had  obviously  the  best  claims 
to  the  crown,  for  he  was  named  by  his  lather  in  the  testament  which 
he  made  while  his  mind  was  capable  of  Ibrming  a  correct  judgment. 
It  was  not  till  the  last  days  of  his  life,  when  he  was  in  extreme  tor- 
ture, that  the  name  of  Archelaus  was  inserted.  His  father,  most 
certainly,  would  never  have  thought  of  him,  had  he  not  deceived 
him  bv  pretending  fn^eat  Mympathy  with  him  in  his  sufferings,  al- 
tlkough  he  plainly  reioiced  in  the  prospect  ot  his  speedy  departure  ; 
for  he  passed  his  nights  in  scenes  of  licentious  pleasures  ana  riotous 
mirth.  Nor  waa  Herod  sooner  dead  than  he  assumed  all  the  au< 
tliority  of  an  independent  sovereign,  and  cruelly  murdered  thousands 
who  questioned  his  claims,  which  were  of  no  force  before  the  will  of 
the  emperor  was  known.  Damascena,  the  advocate  for  Archelaus, 
ably  repelled  the  objections  of  his  opponents,  except  that  founded 
on  the  levity,  inhumanity,  and  cruelty  of  his  conduct.  These 
qualities  prevented  not  Augustus  from  consoling  him,  when  he  im- 
plored his  mercy  by  casting  himself  at  his  feet;  but  they  certainly 
sufficiently  account  for  the  universal  dislike  of  him  entertained  by 
the  Jews.    Besides  the  extreme  depravity  of  his  character,  most 

Rrobably  his  descent  rendered  him  peculiarly  hateful  in  their  sight 
lot  a  drop  of  Jewish  blood  flowed  in  his  veins  ;  his  mother  waa  Sk 
Samaritan,  than  whom  no  race  were  moxe  &el«%\e^  V)  ^« '^«<k%» 
iipw  natural  waa  it  then  for  Joseph,  ouTeXuTom^  Itoux'^^ii^'^'^Hoi^ 
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his  wife  Mid  the  child  Jetns,  to  dread  a  reeidenee  in  anj  doninioiis 

f;overned  by  ArcbelaiM  ;  «•  tite  eraiKjeliet  {nfonDa  u«,  when  JoKpb 
teard  that  **  Archelana  did  rnifin  in  Judea,  in  the  room  of  hi*  (met 
Herod,  he  waa  afraid  to  go  Uiitlier ;  notwithstaDdiofc,  betnjr  warned 
of  God  in  a  dream,  he  turned  aiiide  into  the  parta  of  Galilee:  and 
he  came  and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Naxareth ;  that  it  mi|(bt  be  fnl* 
tilled  which  waa  apoken  by  the  propheta,  He  ah^i  be  called  a 
Nasarene." 

Archelaua  would  have  been  moat  probably  confirmed  the  aoerea* 
aor  of  his  father  by  Auf(iutus,  bad  not  the  Jews  appealed  afpiinst 
him.  A  number  of  melancholy  events,  which  came  to  pnit»  in  Judea 
during  the  period  in  which  Archelana  proseeated  nis  claims  at 
Rome,  fully  convinc<»d  the  most  intcllifrent  mod  most  peaeefal  of 
the  Jews  that  the  nation  would  never  enjoy  rest  under  hia  fovarn- 
ment,  nor  in  all  probability  under  the  accptre  of  any  one  who  be* 
longed  not  to  the  family  of  David. 

Habinus,  who  waa  appointed  to  manafl^e  the  aflTairs  of  Syria,  in 
which  the  emperor  was  pers<mally  intKreated,  proceeded  to  Jcrns^' 
lem,  after  Archelaua  had  aailed  for  Home,  eotitrary  to  tha  afrree- 
ment  which  he  had  entered  into  with  Varus,  the  Komao  presi* 
dent  of  Syria,  and  demanded  possession  of  all  tlie  legacies  aasipi* 
ed  by  Herod  to  the  emperor.  Previously  to  bis  arrival,  a  genwal 
insurrection  had  been  suppressed  by  Varua ;  and  he,  on  retoming 
to  Antioch,  bad  left  a  Roman  iMf^ion  to  preaerve  the  peace  of  the 
capital.  Th<*se  Habinus  rashly  cmployMl  In  the  time  of  pentecost 
to  attempt  the  capture  of  the  strong  places,  and  the  treasures  of 
the  family  of  litittyl.  lie  even  forced  his  way  into  the  treasuir  of 
tlie  temple,  and  robl>ed  it  of  four  hundred  talents,  while  the  soldi^n 
seized  many  tliinfrs  moHt  valuable.  The  va*t  multitude  awaernMed 
in  the  city,  exceedingly  indignant,  divided  themselves  into  three 
companies,  and  surrounded  the  Romans,  who  took  refuge  in  the 
hippodrome,  and  on  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  temple,  and 
impatiently  waited  for  a  reinforcement  from  Varus,  from  whom 
Sabinus  had  urf^ently  implored  aid.  In  the  fierce  contest  which 
ensued,  many  of  both  parties  perished,  and  the  buildings  belonging 
to  the  temple  were  much  injured  by  a  conflagration  raised  by  the 
Romans.  The  army  of  Archelaua  took  different  sides  on  this  occa* 
sion  ;  several  thousands  of  them  joined  the  Jews.  The  Romans, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  able  to  maintain  their  position  till 
relieved  by  Varus,  who  was  induced,  from  the  general  diaturbed 
state  of  Judea,  t«)  invade  it  with  a  large  army. 

**  At  thiv  time,"  Josephus  remarks,  **  there  were  ten  thonsand 

other  disorders  in  Judea,  which  resembled  tumults,  for  many  armed 

either  from  hope  of  spoil,  or  enmity  to  the  Jews,  appeared  in  dtf* 

ferent  places,  and  seized  or  destroyed  whatever  came  in  their  course. 

Two  thousand  of  the  vetersns,  whom  Herod  had  dismiaaed,  al«o 

assembled  and  attacked  the  army  of  his  son,  commanded  by  bis 

cousin  Achiabus,  and  forced  them  to  flee  to  the  mountains.  Kaekias, 

aleader  of  banditti,  whom  Herod  had,  with  difAculti,  taken  and 

«iain,  left  a  son,  Judas,  who  tmdc  in  his  steiw.     He  collected  a 

liumbi'r  of  men,  ultrly  de^iraved,  and  captured  the  palace  of  Sap* 

pborin,  in  Galilee.    U»v\u^  \mKMT»A  Vv«re  money  and  weapons  of 

wmr,  he  aaaumed  the  d\gm\7  «^  »iww\tjLUs\»>sx\\»!  ^t««ed  the  des^ 

intkif  count  o(  a  Veadet  o\  vWuAww*  %sAuw«Ww*^^\ftOaft 
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•0  manj  beasts  of  prey,  spread  desolation  everywhere,  without  res- 
pect to  persons  or  places.  A  slave  of  the  late  king:,  distinguinhed 
above  his  class  by  the  beaaty  of  his  person,  vigour  of  frame,  aud 
-mental  capacity,  acquired  more  power  than  Judas.  Hh  had  been 
intmsted  by  his  master  with  important  services,  and  now  aspired 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom.  Having  gathered  around  him 
a  multitude,  he  put  on  the  diadem,  and  was  proclaimed  king  of 
Judea.  He  attacxed,  spoiled,  and  burnt  the  palace  of  Jericho,  and 
several  other  royal  seats.  After  committing  great  devastation,  he 
was  overcome  and  put  to  death  by  Gratus  at  the  head  of  a  Roman 
band.  Athrongas,  a  shepherd,  known  only  by  bodily  strength,  as- 
sisted by  four  brothers,  presumed  in  like  manner  to  take  the  title 
of  king.    He  and  bis  brothers  procured  numerous  followers,  and 

Sreyed  on  the  country  for  a  considerable  time.  They  repeatedly 
efeated  the  Romans  and  the  royal  army,  and  were  the  terror  of 
the  whole  land,  till  some  time  after  the  return  of  Archelaus,  who 
succeeded  in  slajring  the  shepherd,  when  his  only  surviving  brother 
submitted,  on  being  assured  upon  oath  that  his  life  would  be  spared. 
Such  was  the  wretched  state  of  Judea  when  Varus  proceeded  to 
subdue  the  revolters.  He  led  two  legions,  with  a  number  of  >oIdiers 
supplied  by  the  neighbouring  provinces,  especially  by  Aretus,  king 
of  retrva,  who  hated  the  family  of  Herod.  Varus  sent  a  division  of 
his  troops,  under  his  son,  to  reduce  Galilee.  This  army  overcame 
all  opposition,  captured  the  fine  city  of  Sephoris,  and  set  it  on  fire. 
by  which  it  was  completely  ruinea  ;  all  the  inhabitants  were  sold 
into  slavery.  The  diviftion  commanded  by  Varus  patwed  peacefully 
through  Samaria,  because  the  inhabitants  were  not  implicated  iu 
the  revolt.  On  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  the  Roman  army  destroyed 
several  towns  and  villages.  His  appearance  at  the  capital  alarmed 
the  Jews,  who  besieged  SSabinus.  Tney  suffered  him  to  escape,  and 
admitted  Varus  into  the  city.  He  readily  received  the  apology  of 
the  Jews  for  their  treatment  of  Sabinua ;  but  he  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  search  the  city,  and  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  for  all  who  were 
known  to  have  been  the  chief  agents  of  the  recent  commotions. 
More  than  two  thousand  were  seized,  and  put  to  death  by  cruci- 
fixion. From  Jerusalem,  he  advanced  into  Idumea,  where  an  army 
of  ten  thousand  were  still  in  arms  for  the  recovery  of  the  liberty  of 
the  kingdom.  They  soon  submitted,  aud  were  pardoned,  except 
their  captains,  who  were  sent  prisoners  to  Rome.  None  of  them, 
however,  were  punished  with  death,  except  a  few  who  were  related 
to  the  family  of  Herod. 

Varus  having  restored  peace  to  Judea,  lefl:  a  legion  in  Jerusalem, 
disbanded  his  army,  and  returned  to  Antioch.  1  he  Jews,  however, 
were  not  by  these  events  prepared  to  receive  Archelaus  for  their  king, 
nor  was  the  exaltation  of  tnat  prince  desired  by  Varus.  Hence, 
with  his  approbation,  an  embassy,  consisting  of  not  fewer  than  fifty 
of  the  chief  men,  was  commissioned  to  request  Augustus  to  take 
Judea  under  his  immediate  protection,  andf  couRtitute  it  a  Roman 
province.  On  their  arrival  in  Rome,  eight  thousand  Jews  residing 
in  that  city  joined  them  in  their  petition  and  appeal  to  the  emperor. 
In  their  oration  in  his  presence,  the^  enumerated  the  man^  «v\^«t- 
ings  which  resulted  from  the  tyrannical  and  o\»^te%svN%  ^oN%xTv\ci«eTv\. 
of  Herod,  and  the  reasons  which  satia&ed  tViem  vV\aX.^«^  tw\^«^- 
pectao  relief  from  Archelaus.    They  iVieietote  Wxc^\^  «vx^^^\tfsa>.^ 
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hi«  roaiMtf  Auguatus  to  plftet  their  nation  ander  tlio  mtnmcnl 
nf  the  Komao  nretidMitof  Syrift,  and  aarartd  him  that,  Djr  fTMitioc 
their  reque«t,  he  would  at  once  frratifv  the  Jews  ererj^  where,  and 
ftnil  them  loyal  aod  peaeeful  aubjecta.  The  reault  of  their  appeal  wai 
known  about  four  oaya  after  it  wa«  made,  and  atroogly  indicated 
the  reirard  n  hich  Auf  uitus  entertMned  for  the  memorf  of  Herod ; 
for,  though  it  was  maoifeat  that  he  had  uo  great  confideooaio 
Archelaus,  yet  he  n*aolved  to  put  it  in  hia  power  to  obtain  the  object 
of  hie  ambition.  He  aecordiii|{lT  conatitnted  him  ruler  of  the  Jewi, 
with  the  title  of  ethnareh,  whicn  denotea  governor  of  a  nation,  and 
ple4Ke<l  his  word  to  make  him  king,  should  he  prove  himaelf  worthy 
(if  that  dif^ity.  The  country  ooiuroitted  to  him  comprised  Judes 
i'r(i{>er,  >amaria,  Idumea,  Cesarea,  and  Joppa,  which  afforded  the 
annual  rev«*nue  of  about  aix  hundred  talents.  Hrrod  Autipas  was 
maiie  tetrsrch  of  the  greater  part  of  tialilee  and-aome  districts  es«t 
of  the  Jordan,  from  which,  Josephus  says,  he  derived  two  hundred 
talents  yearly.  About  hidf  that  income  waa  received  bv  H<  rod 
Philip,  who  waa  made  tetrarch  of  a  email  part  of  Oalilae,  Batan^s, 
Trachonitia,  and  Auronitis.  Salome  recdved,  in  addition  to  tbe 
possessions  assiirned  bar  by  her  brother  Herod,  the  city  of  Aacaloo, 
and  a  large  sum  of  money ;  her  annual  income  waa  eatimated  at 
aixty  talents.  To  the  unmarried  daughters  of  Herod,  beetdes  tbe 
portions  left  tliem,  Augustus  presented  them  with  ail  the  legacies 
which  were  allotted  him,  ezrrpt  trifling  memorialaof  hia  frieud, 
and  gave  them  in  marriage  to  the  eons  of  their  uncle  Hheroras. 

During  the  almost  total  disorganization  of  the  Jewish  nation,  an 
Incident  occurred  strikingly  illustrative  of  tbe  intense  awltcltude  f<'r 
the  prosperity  and  permanence  of  their  native  kingdom,  which 
evtry  where  oistinguished  the  Jews.  The  only  sons  of  Herod  whom 
they  perha[>a  aincerely  esteemed,  for  the  sake  of  their  mother 
Mariamne,  were  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  who  were  rourdi'red 
by  their  infldel  father.  A  Jew  named  Simon,  residing  in  Sidoit, 
was  accounted  almiMt  a  perfect  likenesa  of  Alexander.  Taking  xi- 
vantagit  of  this  fKinular  opinion,  he  caused  it  to  be  di«seminiiii>d 
that  he  was  iiideeu  that  prin'.'e,  and  that  he  and  hia  brother  had 
been  preserved  by  the  dexterity  of  a  faithful  ffi'>nd,  who  hmil  iulnii* 
tuted  Ml  their  place  two  other  iierHons.  He  waa  aMisied  in  hin  iin 
pottiire  by  a  young  man  who  liad  b«lun(!ed  to  Hertnl's  liouielmid, 
or  liod  acquired  by  some  means  an  accurate  know  U-dge  of  the  fier* 
ions,  m.iunera,  and  intrigues  ol  that  monarch'a  court.  Thus  pre* 
pared.  Simon  presented  himself  to  the  numerous  Jeivs  in  the  i»latid 
of  Crete,  a«  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown  oi  Judea,  and  nucit-edpJ 
in  rereiviiii;  from  them  large  sums  of  money.  He  was  equally  for* 
tunate  in  the  island  of  Meloa,  the  modern  Milo,  in  the  Grecian 
arrlii{)elago,  and  became  confident  that  he  had  only  to  present  him* 
sell  at  Home  to  obtain  the  public  acknouled^ment  ol  liia  claims 
by  Auftustus.  He  was  cordially  received  by  the  Jews  at  Puteoli, 
and  received  from  them  most  valuable  f^ifts.  His  arrival  waa  won 
known  at  Home,  and  the  whole  multitude  of  Jews  came  out  to  re- 
ceive Uiiu.  Ue  V.M  catx'\«A  in  sttite  into  the  city  hy  many  Jews. 
wllO  had  mccomv)aiu«4  \\\u\  ^x\^w\  N\<^vYik.  TU*  emperor  aummonrd 
into  \\\*  ttr«a«*^w»  •^'^^  '\\\*v%wv\>|  ^*\«c\k^^\«  voLN^iNiure,  for  ha 
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Mttrted  that  he  left  his  brother  for  mfetj  in  Cyprus ;  but,  on  the 

Sromiee  of  life,  he  confessed  in  private  to  Augustus  the  imposition, 
J  which  he  had  received  more  preeents  in  everr  city  which  he 
had  visited,  than  Alexander  had  in  his  whole  life.  His  story  amused 
the  emperor,  who,  on  account  of  his  vigorous  frame,  made  him 
one  of  the  rowers  of  his  royal  f^leys. 

Archfelaus  returned  to  Jndea,  and  reigned  in  peace  a  few  years ; 
but  bis  government  was  most  tyrannical  and  oppressive,  and  at 
leneth  became  so  intolerable,  that  the  principal  persons  in  Judea 
ana  Samaria  petitioned  Augustus  to  depose  him.  Their  complaints 
being  found  just  by  the  agent  commissioned  by  the  emperur  to  in* 
vestigate  the  state  of  his  dominions,  he  was  immediately  carried  to 
Rome.  His  cause  was  calmly  examined  before  the  royal  tribunal. 
He  was  sentenced,  in  the  tenth  year  of  bis  reign,  to  exile  in  the 
city  of  Vienne  in  (jaul,  his  personal  property  confiscated,  his  king- 
dom reduced  to  a  province  of  the  empire,  and  put  under  the  care  of 
QuirinuH,  or  Cvrenius,  governor  of  Syria.  He  was  the  firat  Roman 
who  had  levied  tribute  or  taxation  on  Judea ;  for  though  it  ap]>ears 
to  have  been  the  custom  of  Augustus  to  order  a  register  to  be  taken 
of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  of  all  those  belonging  to  the  empire, 
▼et  be  interfered  not  with  the  management  of  itA  administration 
before  it  was  constituted  a  Roman  province.  By  attending  to  this 
distinction,  we  see  that  there  can  be  no  real  ditliculty  in  Luke  ii. 
1,  2.  Augustus  decreed  a  register  or  enrolment  of  all  his  subjects 
repeatedly  durine  his  reign,  including  those  belonging  to  tributary 
kingdoms  as  well  as  those  in  the  provinces,  but  the  latter  only  were 
taxed  by  Roman  ofiicers.  What  Luke  calls  the  taxing  of  Judea 
properly  denotes  the  general  register,  which  was  made  m  the  year 
that  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  was  born ;  but  it  had  no  imroeaiata 
effect  on  the  interests  of  Judea,  till  Cyrenius,  B.C.  8,  doubtless  regu- 
lated by  the  existing  re(;ister,  imposed  the  first  Roman  tax  on  the 
Jewish  nation.  Cyrenius  committed  the  provincial  government  of 
the  Jews  to  Coponius,  master  of  the  horse,  an  oflicer  next  in  rank 
to  that  of  the  president,  or  chief  governor  of  the  large  provinces  of 
the  empire. 

From  this  time  the  peculiar  constitution,  commonly  named  the 
theocracy,  established  by  Moses,  was  utterly  subverted  ;  and  the  at- 
tainment of  the  object  for  which  the  race  of  Abraham  by  Isaac  were 
specially  chosen,  and  separated  from  the  nations,  became  wholly 
impracticable.  By  consequence,  it  is  manife-st  that,  if  the  true  re- 
ligion was  to  be  maintained  in  the  world,  the  introduction  of  a  new 
divine  institution  was  indispensable.  As  a  Roman  province,  the 
Romans  claimed  the  exclusive  superiority  over  Judea;  they  were 
now  the  only  acknowledged  lords  of  the  soil,  the  disposers  of  the 
lives  and  property  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  supreme  civil  legisla- 
tors. They  manifestly  assumed  the  place  of  Jehovah,  who,  in  a 
peculiar  sense  was,  by  the  constitution  of  Moses,  declared  the  soh^ 
proprietor  of  the  laud,  which  was  therefore  called  holy ;  and  its 
visible  chief  rulers  were  regarded  merely  as  his  deputies.  The 
Romans  permitted  the  Jews,  like  all  other  nations  subjected  to  their 
dominion,  to  observe  their  religious  ceremonies  and  customs;  but 
they  allowed  them  no  power  in  the  po\\t\c«A,  c\v'\\,  at  ftN«u  "oiQ^t^ 
ffoverument;  they  were  coinpletolv  depfwed  oK  Y^>««t  ci!s«t  ^^ 
Uven  and  property  of  the  community,    lu  ©vwj  VXxns^^i  t<J«j(^<w* 
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rites  ftod  cnttonM  excepted,  the  oonamimitj  were  governed  bf 
Roman  latrs.  The  obMrvMioe  of  the  eoreiumt  of  Sinai  tree  there' 
fore  renderMl  inipoMttble,  and  the  form  of  the  tme  reliffioo,  ae  pr^ 
■crib^d  hj  Mo«ee,  could  be  no  lonf^er  esemplifird.  Thoe.  for  ex- 
ample,  hovrerer  great  the  abhorrence  of  idolatrj  entertained  bj  the 
Jetrt,  they  had  no  phyaical  power  to  arrest  its  prog^reas ;  for  ther 
were  not  at  lib«*rtr  to  punish  the  idolat«*r8  with  death  or  exile,  it 
was  an  act  of  policy  and  apparent  condescension  in  the  Romans 
to  allow  the  Jews  to  keep  tlieir  temple,  aynacroetieii,  and  hoaaes 
clear  of  th<.'  symbols  of  idol-worship ;  hot  they  bad  no  license  to 
touch  tlt«t  perMOiis  who  worshipped  idob,  or  to  enter  their  bouses  to 
reinove  or  dnitroy  th^ir  idols. 

T\u'.  Jewiitli  teachers  might  decision  against  the  adrorates  or  ob* 
serveM  of  idolatrous  rites,  diviners,  drunkards,  children  who  dts* 
obeyed, reviled,  or  cursed  their  parents,  and  the  rioUtors  of  the  pr^ 
cfpu  renpectiitf;  the  seventh  day  or  sabbath,  and  festival  days;  but 
they  were  compelled  to  leave  tlie  Gentiles  to  be  judged  by  tbe 
Uumsnii.  whiNK*  judf;ment  of  such  crimes  was  far  Crom  the  seuteoce 
deuouuied  by  MfMe-i.  The  Divine  justice  in  regard  to  these  and 
tnatty  other  traosirresNions  ceased  tn  be  more  dtMtiuclly  or  impres- 
sively exhibiti-d  in  Judea  than  in  heathen  lands;  and  the  Jeirs 
ceased  by  their  national  govemmt  nt  to  proclaim  to  Um;  sarround* 
infr  nationv,  that  Jehovah  was  the  supreme,  and  holy,  and  just 
God  ;  the  One,  only  Living,  and  True  Go<l. 

That  they  had  delibcrat4*l3r  and  resolutely  renounced  their  Divios 
govcrumeut  by  their  practice,  long  before  Providence  deprived 
them  of  powi'r  tu  observe  it,  the  facts  recorded  in  the  preceding 
pagc'ii,  stron(;]y  atti'st  They  had  altogether  separated  religion  from 
morals.  While  enthusiastically  aealuus  for  the  ritual  of^reltfiion, 
they  were,  as  a  nation,  inexpriMsibly  demoralised.  A  more  lawless 
race  were  scarcely  to  be  seen  on  the  face  of  the  (*arth.  l*his  is  plsin 
from  the  univerwal  anarchy,  eonfu<»i(>n,  and  wickedness,  which 
Josepliu^  and  other  profane  hivtorians  declaure  to  hsve  prevailed 
in  the  kingdom  ol  Judea,  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  Herod  tbe 
Great,  till  the  final  diHpersion  of  the  Jews.  And  thus  testimony 
illuHtrates  snd  corroborates  the  more  certain  statements  in  the  New 
Testament,  which  pourtrays  the  Jews  in  the  age  of  our  Lord  and 
his  apostles,  aa  more  degenerate  than  any  former  generation  of 
their  race. 

And  now  most  hopeless  was  their  cfmdition.    The  apparatus  by 

which  their  fathers  had  been  again  and  scmin  reclaimed  had  fallen 

to  pieces.     No  sifrns  of  the  prei»ence  of  tiieir  heavenly  Kin^  were 

visible,  at  least  none  indicating  his  purpose  or  desire  to   d**liver 

them  from  foreign  dominion,  and  to  restore  them  to  their  original 

rank  in  the  nations.     FrophetJi  enjoining  them  to  observe  the  laws 

of  MoseM,  and   encouracin^  them  to  obey,  by  assurances  of  the 

Divine  protection  and  assistance,  had  not  appeared,  as  far  as  we 

know,  frir  heveral  generations.    No  heroes,  animated  bv  tiie  spirit  of 

Jovhua,  Caleb,  tmd  other  holy  patriotM,  or  conformed  to  the  insti* 

(utions  and  laws  of  Momm,  rose  among  them.     Kvery  thing  an* 

Oounced  that  t\ie  i\me  wm  v^t  Yi\\«t\  the   Me-siah  had  come,  if 

God  had  not  ceaaed  io\>e  Va\\\\\\x\^U)t\\«\\%A  ^n^vvwciIy  announced 

that  the  irrfnt  Heir  ol  t\^e  l\\n»Tve  lA  iwA**  ^^xxNA,  ^vv^^nXw^v^tvLVlM 

iOperioritJ   and  leguUlWe  ^\^u\V^  AxomX^  ^ana  V\<imS>»\x^i*  A 
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Judak :  **  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  law- 
iriver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Sbiloh  come«  and  to  him  shall 
the  ^tberlng  of  the  people  be.'*  This  prediction  tbe  ancient  Jews 
decidedly  appropriated  to  Messiah,  as  Christians  have  nnirormly 
done ;  and  that  to  no  other  prince  of  Judali  can  it  be  applied, 
mieht  be  easily  shown,  but  we  are  indisposed  to  enter  on  controvert 
siiu  subjects.  The  peopU^  or  more  properly,  the  peoples,  denote  in 
the  Hebrew  lanp:uage  all  nations  who  were  not  of  the  race  of  Abra- 
ham. Now  these  never  feathered  or  assembled  under  any  prince 
of  Judah.  Many  were  subdued  by  David,  Judah's  mightiest  king: ; 
but  few  voluntarily  submitted  to  him.  And  though  the  Jews,  as  a 
nation,  have  had  no  sceptre  or  lawgiver  for  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  years,  tbe  peoples  have  never  had  a  prince  of  the  family  of 
David,  except  Jesus  of  Naeareth,  to  assemble  around. 

From  the  days  of  Abraham  to  the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  Judah 
was  never  completely  destitute  of  persons  to  enforce,  when  God 
pleased,  either  by  physical  or  miraculous  pover,  tbe  laws  of  Moses. 
The  Jews  had  always  rulers  invested  with  Supreme  power,  or 
prophets  endowed  with  miraculous  power,  to  vindicate  the  Divine 
claims  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Moses.  They  enjoyed  tbe  latter 
all  the  period  of  their  captivity  in  Babylon ;  none  such  hax,  hovr- 
ever,  risen  among  them  since  their  kingdom  was  constituted  a  Ro- 
man province.  John  the  Baptist  was  greater  than  all  the  prophets, 
inasmuch  as  he  announced  that  the  Messiah  was  to  come,  not  to 
restore  the  constitution  of  Moses,  but  to  introduce  a  new  kingdom, 
whose  subjects  were  re<iuired  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  truth, 
and  prove  their  reconciliation  in  heart  to  God  and  nis  Messiah,  by 
good  works.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  man  more  mighty  in  word 
and  deed,  and  evidently  endowed  with  the  excellencies  peculiar  to 
Deity.  He,  however,  approved  of  the  Baptist's  raeosage,  and  con- 
fessed himself  the  Messiah  sent  to  establish  a  religious  constitution 
among  the  Jews,  surpassing  far  in  its  nature  and  tendency  the  purity 
and  happiness  which  characterised  that  established  by  Moses. 
As  to  the  princes  of  the  Herodean  family,  who  ruled  over  the  do- 
minions of  Herod,  none  of  them  presumed  to  prefer  the  interests  of 
tbe  Jews  to  those  of  Cesar. 

Herod  Antipas,  Herod  Philip,  and  Salome,  were  not  deprived  of 
their  respective  divisions  of  Herod's  dominions  at  the  time  when 
the  division  of  Archelaus  was  made  a  Roman  province.  Neither 
of  these  discovered  any  zeal  for  the  institutions  of  Moses ;  nor  had 
they  any  right  to  interfere  in  the  civil  government  of  Judea,  or  the 
ecclesiastical  arrangement  of  the  Jewish  worship.  Salome  appears 
to  have  died  in  the  same  year  as  Augustus,  and  by  will  left  her  pro- 
perty and  treasures  to  the  Roman  empress.  Herod  Philip  was,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  the  most  virtuous  of  his  race.  He  governed 
his  tetrarchy  about  thirty-seven  years,  and  died  A.lt.  34,  if  not  in 
the  preceding  year,  ever  memorable  for  (he  crucifixion  of  Jesus, 
the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Philip  employed  his  time  in 
the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  ofhce;  he  resided  constantly 
in  his  district,  and  at  stated  times  visited  every  partof  it,  dispensing 
Justice  to  all  ranks.  He  was  remarkable  for  niH  unambitious  views 
and  love  of  peace.  Bethsaida,  a  village,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Jordan  with  the  lake  of  Galilee  or  Tibeim,  yivAtvv^ft^X^'^NxvnvVc^ 
tbe  nak  of  m  cit/f  and  named  JuU&a»  w  YiouQut  ol  y^'uvVusx^a^aa^ 
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dAOfEhtor  of  Attfuatoa.  H«  rnlno  araet^d  a  flna  citf  At  tli«  tprinfiof 
tba  Jordan,  and  called  it  Ceaaritt  PhUippi.  in  honour  of  wa  '.uliu* 
man  emparor,  Tibariiis.  Thintn  plac^a  and  their  diatrieta  vrare  ren- 
dereil  illutirious  by  the  n»iniatrationa  of  John  ihtt  Uaptiat,  aodtlie 
Lord  Jeaua  Cbriat.  The  tetrarchjr  of  Philip  waa,  at  liis  death, 
united  with  the  Koman  province  of  Jndea.  Tb«  frrestaat  inault 
wliich  one  roan  can  inAiet  on  another,  Philip  received  from  hie 
broilier  Herod  Antipaa.  The  former  had  m*rri*d  Herodiaa,  dacurbur 
of  hi«  late  brother  Ariatobulua ;  ahe  «raa  eaailj  prevailed  on  to  deaert 
lii*r  huNband,  who  waa  al40  h^r  nnde,  on  condition  that  Antipaa 
whriiild  divorcit  Iiin  own  wif(*,  who  waa  a  dauchter  of  Aretua,  king  of 
Peirsa.  Thiri  prineena,  on  diMcovering  the  iulidelity  of  her  hu«>iaod, 
Jl«d  to  her  father,  and  perauaded  him,  in  reveoKe  lor  the  diahonour 
done  her,  to  make  war  on  Herod  Antipaa.  Thia  war  waa  moet 
di«aatroua  to  the  latter,  who  waa  forced  to  applj  to  the  RomAnafor 
aid.  The  Iloman  covemor,  who  waa  little  diapoeed  to  offend  tlie 
Jewaof  Judea,  declined,  on  the  eameat  entraety  of  their  chief  men, 
from  paiMinf{  through  their  country,  leat  the  aifjiht  of  the  idojatrooa 
f  n4i:{U4  of  hia  army  ahould  excite  an  inaurreetion.  He  aceordingiy , 
fitter  approarhiiii(  Judea,  aent  hia  troopa  beck  to  Antioch,  and  If-ft 
Hr>rod  Antipaa  to  contend  aa  he  waa  able  with  the  Anibiana,  and 
proTi'edivl  with  llnrod  and  other  frienda  to  Jeruaalem,  where  tiiey 
offi-rKil  aacriflceii  to  Uod^  and  received  atroog  ezpreaaiona  of  the 
frii*n(Uhip  of  the  Jews. 

Ilvrodiaa  laid  a  anare  donbtleaa  much  more  deatructire  than  thii 
war,  of  hia  perNOnal  happinea*,  and  which  waademonatrmiiveof  the 
extreme  depravitv  and  malignitv  of  her  character.  Wi*  refer  to  the 
achi*m(*a  by  whinh  ahe  inducifd  neraeducer  toimpriaon  end  murdi^r 
till!  Precursor  of  MeN»iah.  This  fearful  deed  was  committed  a  con* 
aidwrable  time  before  the  vinit  of  Antipaa  to  Jerusalem,  uotie*sd  in 
the  proct'diim  paraf^raph,  and  moat  probablj  accounts  tor  the  es- 
traonlinary  respect  which  was  ahown  him  in  that  city.  The  most 
popular  S4*cts,  the  Pharisees  and  Saduceea,  joined  at  firat  in  the  uni- 
vwrsal  apphiuse  with  which  the  Baptiat  waa  haiU;d  when  he  bc|ran 
his  ministry.  Dut  the  leaders  continued  not  long  hia  admirera,  (w 
he  s|>oke  no  good  of  them.  Beinp:  enviou«  of  hia  popularity,  hia 
diiigrace,  doubtless,  was  gratifyiutf  tn  their  malice  ;  ana  they  would 
be  «*Mpccially  inclined  to  expresa  the  aatisfaetion  which  they  fHtthat 
Herod  hud  cut  oil'  him  whom  they  deemed  their  enemj  and  rival : 
for  he  wus,  {lerhaps,  the  laat  whom  they  could  have  expected  toper, 
torni  thlH,  to  thain,  di'sirable  deed.  He  appears  to  have  bfen  much 
(■Mti*eriii*d  and  favoured  by  the  emperor  'I  ili«*rifls,  to  whom  he  ws« 
])i'rMoiiHlly  known,  and  whose  fame  In*  had  Uhiiured  to  fierpetuate. 
At  thuitxtri'riiity  of  the  lake  G«*nesare(h,  or  (ialil«e,  oppfMite  Beth* 
aaiita,  Uh  rri'cti'd  n  noble  city,  which  he  nam<*d  Tiberiaa,  which  soon 
Kavn  name  to  the  lake.  He  found  aonie  pcnuins  of  resp(>rtability 
willinir  to  reside  in  it,  ns  well  as  many  foriMifoers.  Knowiuff 
that  it4  site  wa«  deemed  unclHuri  hy  the  Jews,  Itecuuse  it  hail  b^n 
ociMipii*d  by  num<troui(  sitpulclircM,  hn  was  coinp<'lli*d  to  cooler  pe* 
(Mihar  pnvilctrfM  on  th^  city  to  ri'concili)  numhiiri  to  paoj»l«*  iL  ne 
built  K')od  house*  (oT  the  tioor,  and  for  hIiiVHM,  whose  freedom  he 
ffraiiled  and  \)rouuTeA,M\a\>««\v\^K»A\  va\  \U«tti  hind  in  the  vicinity. 
()ii«  ol  its  ttttraciuma  vn't«  \\\«  yjtttxw  WvVs  vA  V.www^wva  vtliai.'e 
ejluuUU  uear  it.    ht  %  Uuiu^  i^uti  *^\uum  ^\  v\»»  >^N«w»5a8i>wA. 
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WM,  of  course,  exceedingly  disliked  by  the  sectariann,  who  abhorred 
all  connexion  with  idolaters,  or  witli  those  who  had  taken  from 
them  their  national  liberty.  But  he  had  still  naore  offended  thim 
by  the  conntenance  be  had  given  to  the  miniotr^  of  the  Baptist. 
He  had  not  only  permitted  nim  to  preach  in  his  dominions,  but 
listened  with  Mep  interest  to  his  wscourses,  and  conformed,  in 
many  things,  to  his  salutary  instructions :  *'  he  had  done  many 
things,  and  heard  John  gladly,*'  till  that  faithful  reformer  urged  him 
to  prove  that  his  repentance  was  genuine,  by  putting  a.way  Herodias, 
his  brother's  wife.  This  act  of  self-denial  he  had  neither  inclina- 
tion nor  firmness  of  purpose  to  practice ;  and  the  strong  remon- 
strances and  denunciations  of  his  anger  roused  his  indignation  so, 
that  instead  of  hearing  him  gladly  he  cast  him  into  prison*  He, 
probably,  was  impelled  to  this  unrighteous  deed  to  please  Herodias, 
who  bated  and  eagerly  sought  the  destruction  of  the  taithful  monitor. 
And  this  she  at  length  accomplished  on  the  birth-day  of  Herod, 
who,  rather  than  expose  himself  to  the  ridicule  or  scorn  of  persons 
of  rank,  rashly  murdered  the  innocent  and  holy  prophet.  The 
narrative  of  his  foolish,  wicked,  and  inexcusable  treatment  of  John 
is  related  with  inimitable  simplicity  and  energy  by  the  Evangelist 
Mark  vi.  14—29.  Josephus  alludes  to  the  same  subject,  and 
remarks,  that  the  Jews  regarded  Herod's  sufferings  irom  his  war 
with  Arabia,  as  a  judgment  inflicted  on  him  for  the  murder  of  John, 
whom  he  calls  **  a  righteous  man." 

From  a  false  estimation  of  the  favour  and  praise  of  man,  H(>rod 
Antipas  unhappily  sacrificed  peace  of  conscience  and  the  approba- 
tion of  God.  Without  desiring  to  recover  the  latter,  lie  very  soon 
lost  also  the  former,  and  this  he  did  by  compliance  with  tho  iiowige 
advice  of  her  whoMe  fascinating  influence  over  him  appearn  to  have 
hurried  him  on  in  a  course  of  wickedness,  and  vanity,  and  pleasure, 
utterly  destructive  of  his  present  as  well  as  future  happiness. 

At  the  time  that  he  and  Vitcllius,  the  procoi.sul  or  president  of 
Syria,  were  in  Jerusalem,  they  received  the  news  of  the  death  of 
'J'iberius,  who  was  succeeded  by  Caius  Caligula.  This  new  empe- 
ror, amonpr  his  first  acts,  put  Agrippa,  son  of  Aristobulus,  one  nf 
the  sons  of  Herod  the  Great,  in  possession  of  the  tetrarchy  of  the 
late  Herod  Philip,  with  the  addition  of  several  other  districts,  and 
the  title  of  king.  On  this  title  being  given  her  brother,  while 
her  husband  was  only  tetrarch,  Herodias  felt  intolerably  mortified. 
Antipas  yielded  to  her  entreaties  to  apply  in  person  to  the  emperor 
for  the  dignity  of  king.  He  went  to  Kome,  and,  on  presenting  him- 
self before  the  emperor,  he  was  confounded  on  being  accused  of 
having  joined  the  conspiracy  of  Sejanus,  principal  minister  of  the 
late  emperor.  On  failing  to  vindicate  himself,  he  was  deposed  and 
exiled  to  Lyons,  in  Gaul.  Herodias,  contrary  to  the  requests  of  the 
emperor  and  of  Agrippa,  preferred  accompanying  her  husband, 
who,  after  being  tetrarcn  more  than  forty  years,  aied  in  banishment. 
His  dominions  and  treasures  were  bestowed  on  his  nephew  and  ac- 
cuser, Agrippa,  about  A.D.  40. 

The  political  state  of  Galilee,  and  the  character  of  its  principal 
rulers,  from  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  Christ,  till  the 
time  of  Herod  Agrippa,  may  be  considered  sufficient  evldeiacft  \.VaS. 
this  country  was  peculiarly  favourab\e  foT  1\\«\t  m\w\%V.t'5 .    'Wv^'vcv* 
hMbiUuatB  enjojed  comparative  traQq>uUity  \  l\ie  ^(c^N^itask^fA  ^^at 
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covered  no  r,ra\  to  maintain  the  religion  of  the  Jew*,  and  itf  wr* 
rvkui*  v-*tTit  uiicditiifGtetJ  with  the  lamdtfnof  the  chief  •'(Cte  of  the 
JeMN,  who  dri*>»'lf>il  any  innovation  in  the  religion  wliich  theyhaH 
rec'-ivi''l  Ironi  ili^ir  \irr6ncemorit.  Indeed,  the  Oahlrane  were  re- 
roarkabln  for  their  indtfTerencn  to  reliirion  (n  any  ofita  forme,  and 
were  on  thi4  account  reviled  by  the  Pharieeee,  and  were  in  f^ene* 
ral  r^i^rdefl  by  all  reli|ciou8  perttonn  aa  iutfdele,  idoiatera,  and  prO' 
AiffatiMi.  Not  a  hw  pacana  had  been  encoaraf^ed  by  Uie  g^ovrm- 
mrnta  to  rriidM  in  Galilee,  ea|»e<nally  in  the  divieion  belonfrinp  to 
Aniipaa.  Thiin  tlie  heavenly  teacher*  were  not  onhr  permitted  to 
proiniilirati*  Divine  truth,  with  little  interruption,  but  that  truth 
WAX  probahly  v\i(lply  <ii)i4<fminated  by  the  forei|enera  who  heard  it, 
either  on  tli<'ir  ri>vi>itiiif;  th^ir  native  countriee,  or  by  eorreepon<i* 
encA  with  th<ir  dintant  iriitndii. 

Nor  wan  tlm  Htatpof  Judra,  during  thia  period,  eapeciallr  the  lat* 
ter  {)art  nl  it,  \rry  unfavourable  to  the  announcement  or  the  foe* 
pel ;  particularly  at  to  the  publicitv  of  the  truth*  eoncrming  the 
new  empire,  wliich  tlie  Divine  ambaaaadom  were  commiMioned  to 
proclaim  aa  about  to  appear.  The  eovereifrn  of  thia  empire  «r«* 
pourtrayed  by  the  Jew-iah  propheta  aa  inflnitely  aurpaaainK  all  other 
princea  and  conqifrora,  in  nv^ry  rscellence,  claiming  cither  rever* 
enre,  eate«*m,  confidfuc^,  or  obedience.  The  writtnga  of  the  pro* 
phntii  were  r<'gard(*d  by  the  Jewa  ah  inapired  ;  and  br  eonaef|uenre 
they  all  flrmly1>H|ievfd  thatihe  predicted  King  woola  appear  in  the 
character  of  the  (;re»t  Mue<'eM/>r  of  Moaea,  their  wise  legialator,  and 
aa  the  proper  Hf  ir  of  David,  their  mif;htie«t  king.  Nav  more,  they 
ar<;  known  to  have  expected  him  about  the  very  time  (nat  John,  the 
aon  of  Zachariaa,  pr<K*.laiiiied  hia  immediate  approach.  And  we 
have  H4<i;u  that  at  no  former  period  in  their  hiatory  had  the  Jewa 
morn  reaMf>n  to  entreat  Heaven  to  perform  the  prrtmiae*  t/>  their 
fMtheraby  wnding  them  the  Trtnce  of  the  houae  of  David,  who  wa« 
dentinid  lo  deliver  hia  people,  and  aulHlue  and  govern  all  nations. 
How  eti^'erly  muat  thny,  eipecially  the  truly  go<ily  among  tlietn, 
have  listened  to  the  vdVioua  reporta  concerning  the  birth  of  John 
and  of  Jeaua!  With  what  excited  fedingaof  doubt,  and  wonder,  or 
of  joy  and  hope,  would  tliey  detail,  in  every  place,  what  they  had 
heard.  Now  their  aentinientM  muNt  have  apeedily  apread  through 
the  empire;  for  Judi-a  waa  visited  by  Jewa  from  wttry  province, 
and  by  the  moat  dittinguiahed  Komana.  It  ia  not,  we  apprehend,  an 
exaggeration  to  any,  that  no  court  in  that  age,  except  that  at  Home. 
waa  more  univnntally  known  and  admired  than  that  of  Herod 
the  Great.  And  in  hin  time,  meai*engera  were  unceaaingly  paeaing 
between  Judea and  Italy  ;  and  after  hia  death,  the  opinionapromol* 
gated  in  Judea  niuat  have  been  aa  eaaily  aacertained  br  the  Komana 
aa  tlioae  of  (ireece  or  any  other  of  the  province*  to  which  many  of 
them,  of  all  ranka,  reported.  Hence,  it  ia  not  aurpriaing  that  the 
expetrtation  of  a  king,  deatined  to  produce  a  great  moral  revolotioo 
in  the  world,  ahould  have  been  cheriahed  by  many  throof^hoot  the 
entire  empire  ;  or  that  the  idea  of  auch  a  iieraon  ahould  have  beeooM 
common  to  all.  Jt  pnaaed  from  the  worahipperaof  God  to  idolatcn; 
from  the  adiiurera  ol  1\\a  Divine  proplwrta  to  the  flatterer*  ot 
priiicea.  U  revWeA  l\ie  a^'mV*  (A  <\\«  ov'^tfiaaed  and  the  alare,  and 
Cm n aportfld  t\ie  im««;\n«l\oti%  oi  \V\«  v'^\\«cl<^t«^\lX  «xv\  tmi,  Tb* 
/evplendeut  »ttd  g\onio«  ft««i\v\:»^%y«  \ii5«Jix^\iw\fiS%  v-  '-»^ 
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Lord,  were  apparently  borrowed  by  Virpil,  and  trannrerred  to  the 
■uppofied  heir  of  the  emperor,  to  whom  the  poet  looked  for  honour 
andT  wealth. 

*'  Comes  the  last  age,  by  Cumn's  maid  foretold ; 

Afresh  the  mighty  line  of  years  unroll'd. 

The  Virgin  now,  now  Saturn's  sway  returns ; 

Now  the  blest  globe  a  heaven-sprung  Child  adorns, 

Whose  genial  power  shall  whelm  earth's  iron  race, 

And  plant  once  more  the  gulden  in  its  place— 

Thou,  chaste  Lucina,  but  that  child  sustain  : 

And,  lo!  disclosed  thine  own  Apollo's  reign  ! 

This  glory,  Pollio,  in  thy  year  begun. 

Thence  the  great  months  their  riuliant  course  shall  run  ; 

And  of  our  crimes  should  still  some  trace  appear, 

Shall  rid  the  trembling  earth  of  all  her  fear. 

His  shall  it  be  a  life  divine  to  hold. 

With  heroes  mingled,  and  'mid  gods  enroll'd  ; 

And,  form'd  by  patrimonial  worth  for  sway. 

Him  shall  the  tranquil  universe  obev. 

Gladly  to  thee'its  natal  gifts  the  field, 

Tiird  by  no  human  hand,  bright  Boy,  shall  yield ; 

The  baccar's  stem  with  curling  ivy  twine. 

And  cotocasia  and  acanthus  join. 

Home  their  full  udders  ^oats,  unurged,  shall  bear ; 

Nor  shall  the  herd  the  lordly  lion  fear : 

Flowers  of  all  hues  shall  round  thy  cradle  vie. 

The  snake  and  poison's  treacherous  weed  shall  die. 

And  far  Assyria  s  spice  shall  every  hedge  supply. 

Those  honours  thou — 'tis  now  the  time — approve. 

Child  of  the  skies,  great  progeny  of  Jove ! 

Beneath  the  solid  orb's  vast  convex  bent. 

See  on  the  coming  year  the  world  intent : 

See  earth,  and  sea,  and  highest  heaven  rejoice ; 

All  but  articulate  their  grateful  voice." 
Notwithstanding  that  the  inconceivable  and  inexpressible  mn- 
jesty,  riches,  felicity,  and  purity  of  the  approaching  Prince,  and 
Ins  empire,  were  exhibited  m  the  Old  Testament  by  the  subliniest, 
most  beautiful,  and  expressive  imagery  which  the  former  empires 
afforded,  the  prophets  had  often  employed  phraseology,  that  evi- 
dently taught  that  the  new  empire  differed  from  all  others,  as  hea- 
ven did  from  earth,  and  would  consist  in  a  religious  and  moral  re- 
novation rather  than  in  any  essential  change  in  the  aspect  of  the 
material  or  political  world.  This  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  new 
empire,  was  not  perceived  by  the  Jews ;  they  extended  not  their 
views  of  it  beyond  their  predominant  desires,  in  conformity  to 
which  these  teachers  interpreted  their  sacred  writings.  They  de- 
sired  and  longed  for  their  promised  and  predicted  Prince  to  restore 
the  prosuerity  and  extend  the  dominion  and  glory  of  their  nation, 
so  thattney  should  obtain  universal  authority  and  power  over  all 
nations.  This  conception  of  the  predictions  was  fatal  to  their 
safety,  peace,  and  prosperity,  in  respect  to  this  life,  and  occasioned 
their  final  rejection  by  God,  their  supreme  King;  for  It  iudwc^A. 
them  to  welcome  every  presumptuous  indVi\d\)i«^  -yiViO  'e^caECQ^A^fi^ 
tiiem  to  aspire  to  emancipation  iroca  t\ie  'BLomwix  l^'^i  ^^^  ^ 

I  I 
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reviU*,  bate,  |>«neeute,  and  kill  the  Prioee  of  Life,  and  bia  6nl 
tnintiilcrii. 

Tim  civil  government  of  Jud^a,  after  iU  mihjnfration  to  a  Rrtnan 
provincf,  waH  ]Ameet\nucr.^mive\y  for  mor0  than  tliirir  y^ari,  uttdi't 
CoponiuM.  MarcuM  Anribivius,  Annius  RufuR,  VaUriii*  (jrsiuw.  and 
'•  •«iiiiiil'ilate.  ThMe  appointed  whomrerihwyjudifwd  proper  to  m*r- 
ciMft  t]i«  ofl'ire  of  high-prient,  without  anj  reap^to  the  eonstituti'm 
fif  M(»H«ii ;  and  this  exalted  office  repeatedly  and  aoddenly  riaM^d 
from  one  to  another,  an  if  it  were  no  more  mered  than  any  Koiuaii 
oflice.  Tliii  tnuiit  have  pri'  r^d  cvrrj  piotia  Jrvr,  and  inortifi'''l  till : 
hut  (ho  nation  wa«  iMiwcrlcM;  and  g^emM  to  have  wilentljr  endured 
tliA  iron-iwcptre  of  Konie.  Htronf^lj dispoeed  a«  th^jr were  to  retitit 
foreif^n  authority,  no  inntance  of  miiurrectinn  iareairded  b<>lor<;  tli« 
tinio  of  I'ilate,  except  that  produced  by  Tbeudae,  or  Jodoji,  a  (jftli- 
iMin,  and  iiadduc,  a  I'harinee  ;  tlie  former,  Joaephtm  aayv,  «ru  the 
rounder  of  a  reliftioue  lect,  who,  iirobably,  held  tliatthi*  JewH  cmld 
never  be  reduced  to  ftlavf  ry.  Thin  inaurrection,  alluded  to  in  A<'t« 
V.  HI,  wM  occanioned  by  the  tax  impoeed  by  t)ie  Roman*,  and  ut 
be  delivered  from  it,  the  leader*  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  mi'Itt' 
tii'le,  by  representing  to  them  the  diffrrace  of  fabmiMaion  to  any 
for<-it.'n  pr>«ver,  and  assurinf^  them  that  they  had  only  to  rise  in  de* 
fftirp  of  their  ori|rinal  constitution  or  covenant,  to  obtain,  like  their 
fath«'rs.  miraculous  aid  and  complete  victorr.  Speedily  were  tlieir 
houen  dispersed,  and  the  impostors  punished. 

I'ilate  was  apfKiinted  procurator  of  Jndea,  about  A.J).  2A,  »r.d 
inflicted  ffreat  sufleriiifES  on  its  inhabitanU  lor  ten  years.  Iii-t<>ry 
p^•sents  uim  as  one  of  the  most  unprincipled  t4  men,  and  ni<>r4 
tyrannical,  unjust,  and  cruel  than  any  of  the  Roman  fro%ernnr«  alio 
hhH  preceded  him.  He  hated  the  Jews,  and  seems  to  have  invented 
schemes  to  provoke  their  wrath,  that  he  niifrht  have  occasion  to 
iiif]ul|;e  the  violent  and  relentless  revcnire  wliich  he  cheriahed 
apainst  them.  Their  inconquerable  seal  for  the  law  he  deemnl 
pride  and  obstinacy,  which  he  burned  with  furr  to  subdue.  He  ap* 
pearx.  indeed,  to  have  detested  all  religious  tervour,  probably  be* 
cause  he  may  have,from  what  he  witnessed  amonfe  the  Jews,  ioenti' 
fled  it  with  tumults  and  insurrections.  How  resolutely  determim-d 
he  was  to  overcome  and  extirnate  it,  a  few  of  his  acts  amply  show. 

The  Jews  indulged  utter  abliorrenoe  of  every  uwni\io\  of  idfilatry. 
Such  synibols  were  exhibited  on  th<'  Homan  stannards ;  and  lest  the 
land  snould  be  polluted  by  them,  thi*  Jews  had  successfully  per- 
suadedthe  Roman  governor.  Varus,  from  lesding  his  army  thrfiach 
Judea,  to  aid,  as  we  have  noticed,  Herod  Auti\fz»  against  the 
Arabians.  Denpising  their  prejijdice*,  I'ilate  ordered  his  troops  to 
enter  Jerusalem  in  the  night,  with  their  standards  covered,  and  to 
expose  them  next  day  to  the  jiublic  gaee.  The  abhorred  object 
overwhelmed  the  Jews  in  sf>rrow.  They  immediately  s<'nt  a  number 
of  messengers  to  Cesarea  to  implore  Pilate  to  remove  the  standsrds 
from  the  metroprdis.  He  insisted  that  this  could  not  be  done  with* 
out  dithonouring  the  empteror.  The  Jews  persevered  iu  orgiog 
their  request.  Thev  remained  five  nighte  and  davs  proatrate  on 
tJie  ground,  before  nis  palace.  On  the  sixth  day  he  entered  the 
circittf  and  aarendcd  \i\%  iviww^s  «a  SX.  U«  designed  to  give  them 
mwiience ;  but,  inatrad  t)l  »u«\m«u\i\||^  vVwu  \o  \\««A.^<<tre  him, 
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reftued  to  leave  the  palftce.  This  treachery  and  barbarity  were 
insufficient  to  overcome  their  fortitude  and  patience.  They  nobly 
braved  the  danger,  and  the  proud  procurator  yielded  to  their  en. 
treaties. 

Pilate,  however,  soon  put  their  relifHous  principles  and  feeling  to 
s  severer  test.  In  the  royal  palace  of  Jerusalem  he  set  up  shields 
on  which,  most  probably,  were  fixed  emblems  of  paganism, 
although  no  images  of  idols,  in  honour  of  the  Roman  emperor 
Tiberius.  The  Jews  again  reauested  him  to  respect  their  laws  and 
customs.  He  declined  to  hear  tliem,  although  the  tetrarchs  of  Galilee 
joined  them  in  their  petitions.  The  shields  continued  to  irritate 
and  vex  the  people  till,  after  their  appeal  to  Tiberius,  Pilate  received 
at  once  the  rebuke  of  the  emperor  for  his  folly  and  imprudence, 
and  an  order  to  remove  from  the  palace  the  useless  objects  of  ofience. 

Still  greater  grief  and  sufferings  to  the  Jews  resulted  from  the 
attempt  of  the  unjust  governor  to  procure  the  treasury  of  the  temple. 
1'hat  they  might  more  willingly  deliver  it,  he  pretended  to  expend 
it  in  constructing  an  aqueduct  to  convey  water,  from  a  considerable 
distance,  into  tlie  city.  They  again  appealed  to  his  tribunal,  before 
which  they  assembled  in  crowds ;  some  publicly  denouncing  his  acts, 
and  many  more  calling  for  vengeance  on  his  person.  His  soldiera  in 
di8e:ui8e,  and  armed  with  clubs,  attacked  the  multitude  indiscrimin< 
atejy ;  and  many  were  wounded  or  killed. 

The  deed  of  Pilate  which  led  to  his  degradation  was  as  unpro- 
voked as  it  was  base  and  cruel.  Soon  after  Vitellins  was  con- 
stituted proconsul  and  president  in  S^a,  as  he  was  the  superior  of 
the  procurator  of  Judea,  the  Samaritans  appealed  to  him  against 
Pilate.  Deluded  by  an  impostor,  supposed  to  have  been  Simon 
the  sorcerer,  a  great  number  of  them  consented  to  accompany  him 
to  their  sacred  mountain,  Gerizim,  to  procure  the  sacred  vessels, 
which  he  asserted  bad  been  buried  there  by  Moses.  Many  as- 
sembled in  an  adjacent  village,  and  waited  for  others  whom  they 
expected  to  join  them.  Pilate,  on  hearing  of  this  event,  probably 
imagined  that  they  had  formed  some  secret  plans  against  the 
government.  He  deigned  not  to  investigate  the  affair,  but  instantly 
sent  a  strong  force  ot  infantry  and  cavsdry,  with  orders  to  disperse 
the  infatuated  people.  Many  of  them  were  killed,  and  others  were 
captured ;  and  Uie  most  influential  either  for  rank  or  wealth 
among  the  prisoners  were,  at  the  tyrant's  command,  put  to  death. 
On  Vitellius  receiving  an  account  of  these  barbarous  proceedings  of 
IMale,  which  he  knew  was  only  a  specimen  of  his  general  conduct, 
lie  summoned  him  to  rcaigii  his  government  to  Marcellus,  and  pro- 
c<:>ed  to  Rome  to  answer  the  accusation  of  the  Samaritans  before 
I'iberius.  He,  however,  reached  not  the  capital  of  the  empire 
till  after  the  death  of  that  emperor,  and  nothing  certain  is  known 
of  his  future  life.  Tradition  informs  us  that  he  was  afterwards  tried 
and  condemned  for  the  many  crimes  charged  against  him,  and 
banished  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  where  he  was  reduced  to  such 
wretchedness  that,  in  despair,  he  killed  himself. 

Who  can  wonder  that  such  a  man  should,  to  please  the  Jews, 
sentence  to  death  the  innocent  and  beloved  Being  who  stood  at  his 
tribunal,  without  one  to  plead  his  caus?,  or  any  visible  friendti, 
whotie  power  or  displeasure  the  unrighteous  )ud^«\v«A^\\^  tv&aAiw 
to  dread  ?   But  that  he  should  have  heaU&led,  ttadi  x^^i\ft^  ^'^  ^ 
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««riir*  of  mimiw  ro  a«ni>I.  u  w*  know  h«  iiA,  iV  pronoondnf  of 

etiit  ti»nt "-.'"•,  it.iiii|£!«  vbrnt*  tlM  po'er  of  crach  snd  mural  #sttU 
'••ni'n  ■''■<*r  r.:)i*  ti- -ic   ii'mortinfil  mmd  *ii>l  un  c«4iDr  ooni«i*ric«. 

K  •  ':;iit  a-'  H- .Ui:«»  'i-  ■!Meti«*r  (ruch  or  vicrribe  juitir^  ;  and  jrrt 

fihif  4ii-ii^iii>;i;iii":c  •:('  ^-i^'  ix  p<jtanoi  of  th«  (irm«r.  aitd  iK»  de^ 
m!ii:ii:iimi*ti<:  -^i'  e!ii*  ri '^ '^f  v-oiftfiBi  C'l*  Uft^r.  hy  amuumnugtn 
tiiii».  ■  '.'^i*  -ni-itr,  -i-ii-'i ■!*'■.(  xr.d  'id^il^i.c  i&ii  vr>lua!.  zstk-ni^  (••arlul 
air""'i<>*iiiii'>M«  'v'.  -'ii  mi<:«  i.iox  pau«e  af^.a  and  •trim  ^n*  (i«  re« 
I<ii:i4n-  V  vi'iii.iii  ti)  rhi*  cUnuur  of  cS^oinb,  aaJ  ttt«  l!iri'al«'ti.ii;{ 
liiMnaniiii  ■>!'  r"-4  J<*wiih  b*a<:h«n.  N>>  o:l*  who  IiM  lihtrnrd  t« 
•iiifii*  r.-ii>'i.  .-r  .MincvapUb^l  moral  cmceJ^nc.  cau  pc-r^etfiy  in 
miiitii-  r«  Aciii  w'i:<r  -ttiv**.  w.ehioiic  *xyttri*nciag  i(i«  fn<Mt  ft?otii*iD{; 
■■I   ki  «. Xir-dir*.  liiU'  cun-iemoaKioa,  and  th«  dresAi  of  futurt  rein- 

Vf^  'i4-*i*  ri^  !r.:ir>'<r  'ral  ^icfJ  which  won!  I  Uad  Mnj  one  to  b«linc 

•till    •'■■•   k.-rn.i.i    ;ii«»rni-ri  *»■—■•  3i-i1i«m  c'hl  ti  ri',>**r!  1 1  !li«r  im- 

ji"".i,'    •■11  -  1    ■  •■int*."i>  r.i  iicii*r  r-»[»-?<':**  ;-m»  111104,  iii!r;?i 

4,-  i«i.""!    1-  r     I   rii"  *-#*  ..f  X  •rir#-irT  ail  ti>  •df<-cC  'hi!  ifii**.»r!ijr, 

■  I."*.  ■  r  -i"  »-••:■    ■'    ^  ri  ■■  ■rnr'"*  •  *Q  1  h-tn?*  «tr  w»ul  1 11- it  rt^wn- 

•.iij    i-  'It  li  ir.  i»j-'.r»    y  J ;..»f  nvur-.  hoH'v^r  ini«*ri»»tiri:r  in 

e!v>M  h'i ■■  •«,  i.'-.>  •:'■!  '.n  i'--iir.>l  i'\  cS-*  Kr.;.(t,r>  **t  i!>«  It'jruaria,  r»;i>«' 
n.t. "  /  ^^rfii  t:',.»H«  enr*i-i-i^l  am  «ac  Chi*  J^k*.  a  p^iiile  nliom  tK« 
^^■■■-■i^i!  tvi-i^-in  ii]'!vi-i  iir.i|<ir4rii«nabli  ii«w«i]  with  4Uperci]i'iu« 
•■1-iv 'Ri  T.  ll'i  I  »iit.'i.:,*ail«  ii:ci}ijati  for  thrtr  omiM-ifn  f  1  rrctnl 
n  i:w  ;-i«iir  -  •■  ti  .-I ■'«.•■  ri.rj  J. -^i*  t'l*  Chri«t.  ainl  liu  r»'li)wers 
w:.  H'  .!.ii- jt  •■  -  ■•  •!  ■:"  (..!-»■•  h».t  K  -a-'t  ijf  or  witn^MVil.  To  ttii-*^ 
*•.•■■'«  wi«  1.  1"  .  1  j.«  i  ."i-in-  Q  1 1  n»fiff  in  ;Ii*  sutM^IMrnt  pSK^f-  It 
i-j.i  ■.  1..  T-.-  •  •.  >,  .•  i;iiMi«'i»«  bi  nn;.-*  h*f»  that  ^ita'r  of  th*  faih^ra 
••■•■  11  ."  r.  «  ■-  \  ■  •  -Y  P:"i'*."  in  »h"»"h  h*  narr»'r4,  fup  t!i^  lU^iK* 
n- 1  :'  r.:-.  •  ^ti  ■•i»r'.".  Aii'«"-.jc  "t  .**  ir.i:i'l*iii«  which  hap;i^riKl  in 

J  ;■• .  1  ."■  ;  ■  I  ;■■»■•'•.  Ti»nt.  th"  tnal.  <i  ■;teti,  an-l  rr^urrrriifm  of 
J.'-.:  «.  r.  ■»  '■  •■•f.  rh--'.r'i  mi'iy  »Y  tS»  l«arnv«l  juttly  re(;ar!  tin: 
wi-rii  •!■  1"  .  r.  nif-it  at  in  ppn«fAl  th«  pr  fluvtion  of  aftiT  agi^, 
«■•«  't  n-x-t  '.i-»  •■rf..ia'A{  :n  mi  aiiihenctc  narrative  now  iuat,  ti 
w'-'-ii  /.iti  J  »n  1  I-'r?ii:.An  *jpi«r»l-ii  in  th*tr  %]toUigiit  Utr  t!if 
4*"  r  .f.  »n»  l'.*-*  m*'»  n'^«  rri*a  wtft  w>iiiM  prfv^iit.  for  the  eo:i- 
•ii#r»  .1  ./  th-  rii.-iixn  ■•n»'v»-iir  an  I'a'l  th<  l--ariiHd  anion;:  •'<* 
Rirt^ii  4  ir-uT.T.".i  i.iiin^-^!  a  •f*fi»M»iit«.  th-«  f^llarr  «if  wh;i?i 
ir-i-'l  *.•  .'^t  c  *it  at  oiiii*.  ar.-l  *t>-»i«  t?.*  r  a>ithiir4  t«i  d^ri'i'iri,  ar.il 
t'\"f  i'i:t*  M  «.i.r.i  Tl.>»  *•••!*  til  T.b-r.ui,  a«t-r  l*i-<i  III  IMat  ■, 
Pi'l*  l!i':»  -*■  I  V»i*  V-'H  f'."*-!  ;>)r'>nviit  at  Unt'lh  t.i  Oip  i-ri.i  :- 
fii-iiri  ,,(  J  -(iii  «*Sr->t.  t-t  (ir*««:it  aiiimiiii  fr>jrii  thi*  Jfw«,  lh<ju  .h 
tC  wtt   i#rT  ru  v\   ack-ntC  mr  ».l'  ;  In?  tSe   wifid   fi^vi>r  •»■•/■ ,  imr 

fi.ti*.i*Mr  A  ".  4  rr,%n  •■'  lu^h  eitra^r  "r  arv  p  !••»  and  u;'r:,{hlfi'"*. 
''i*  t.iJ<  '.  :'i  :-r  .■«•  an.!  »anh*'!-'ii  f  .iri:i>-d  m  it  ih**  i^ra'  >ii>r  th*-  r 
pri«  >,*:•,  Afi !  ..■  i-ijr  »>i"«.  \Vtii'»t  f.*  hiinjuri  thr  er  *«.  a  hurr.'d 
tiftrik"  Hi.  wii  ..h  «^n*»-.!  •'!  ■  farS.  MH*niP<l  t>i  thri^ari'ii  iii  'iitalruiL 
til  ■'  t.  Mi!«-»,  «;,  >  ;.r«t  ni  (••  (••-•••  si^'ii  h:rn  riM  f'n'ii  i'  e  di^xlt 
ai.t  aM-'"i4  :nl  ■  i.  j«  n.  ami  :i<-Vtnii«!i*.{|.'^  t.iiii  iff  tliHip  lli^i,  t'lll 
•  1'^.  ,• .  »r.  •,  hi-  t'l'K  •\f''i''i':.t  !i**»4.  ahoiv  tFii*in«>«I-. -«  i?i-  uorihr 
i;-»-  :<<•  vif  *■<  *'t  fA'M  n^ri  a  Mi»'-r.  I  <i  ■!  Mha:  I  1 '•>.'.i  to  «»«•? 
h'tu  tni'n  t'.»  mV".**  yti  \'..*  5-'»'« .  Vnt  t'n*  f-'ji.-'if  a  I  .tal  i:.4iifrr«.-« 
f:>>n  (iia'lc  ra«  ftact'.&c*  \\ita  V)  \\\«  Ui\Kt«%\.  au^yoM  of  }uur  ria* 
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CHAPTEB  XXTIII. 
SISSt  OF  THE  FIFTH  EMPIRE,  OR  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 

The  whole  history  of  mui  demouatrates  the  truth  unirormly  at- 
tested in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  that  he  can  only  enjoy  rational  hap- 
pineos  in  the  same  proportion  as  he  cultivates  and  attains  to  moral 
excellence.  In  every  a^  and  country,  he  experiences  present 
misery,  and  the  fearml  apprehension  of  its  perpetual  increase  and 
eternal  duration,  to  be  inseparable  from  subjection  to  the  malignant 
and  impure  passions,  and  perseverance  in  such  practices  as  mani- 
festly tend  to  produce  disquietude,  destruction,  or  despair  in  his 
own  bosom,  and  distress  and  wretchedness  to  bis  species,  and  to 
every  livings  thing.  **  The  wages  of  sin,"  he  truly  finds  *^  to  be 
death."  **  God  is  love,"  and  in  his  good  pleasure  be  purposed  in 
himself  to  restore  his  disobedient  race  to  conformity  to  nis  own 
likeness  and  participation  of  his  favour,  which  is  life  or  happinests 
and  of  his  loving-kindness,  which  is  better  than  life.  This  purpose 
he  graciously  revealed,  when  he  announced  his  design  to  place  the 
^luman  race  under  the  government  of  the  Almighty  Deliverer,  whom 
he  had  chosen  to  be  head  or  ruler  of  all  who  should,  in  any  age, 
voluntarily  confide  in  him,  and  humbly  obey  him.  Till  he  should 
appear  on  earth  as  the  sovereign  Lord  of  all,  they  who  looked  for 
him  were  placed  under  the  government  of  certam  individuals,  to 
whom  he  committed  the  authority  of  deputies,  responsible  to  him 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  acted  for  him  in  the  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  all  who  waited  for  him,  and  publicly  worshipped  tlie 
True  and  Living  God.  The  first  order  of  tnese  deputies  wen?  tlie 
patriarchs,  who  were  generally  prophets,  and  intercessors  with  God 
for  his  visible  worshippers,  in  things  pertaining  to  this  life.  They 
were  succetnled  by  Moses,  the  great  legislator,  prophet,  deliverer, 
and  intercessor  of  Israel.  His  successors  were  tne  judges,  and  the 
divinely  chosen  kings  of  Judah,  and  the  many  prophets  who  were 
raised  up  in  their  age.  Their  ministry  was  recommended  by  God 
to  the  confidence  of  the  people  by  many  signal  and  supernatural 
interpositions ;  and  those  of  them  who  were  unfaithful  to  their 
trust  were  publicly  punished,  often  by  the  most  striking  expressions 
of  the  displeasure  and  indignation  of  the  Supreme  Sovereign,  Savi- 
our, and  Judge  of  the  whole  community,  who  professed  to  do  him 
homage. 

How,  and  to  what  an  extent  this  Divine  administration  failed  to 
accomplish  the  moral  and  spiritual  deliverance  of  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  enjoyed  it,  we  are  fully  instructed  in  the  sacred  his- 
tory preserved  in  the  Old  Testament.  Few  comparatively  of  any 
generation  of  Israel  were  visibly  subjects  of  moral  renovation,  and 
by  consequence  active  instruments  in  the  promotion  of  human 
happiness.  The  multitude  despised  the  spiritual  blessings  of  tha 
eternal  covenant  made  with  the  patriarchs,  and  thought  and  acted 
without  reverence  for  God,  or  love  for  man.  Th\a  ^^Wwt^ ■'K^^W'i- 
Been  by  the  Most  High^  to  whom  are  Vnov^ti  «\\  Yv\%  yjwVA^'t'avw^^x^ 
hegiaaing;  aad  it  waa  more  early  an^L  iteQ>i«uV\'S  ^x*^\«Nft^^vix\<&' 
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Kpect  of  the  Almthamic  raee,  thftn  almott  «if  event  \n  their  Mtlorf. 
Mom*  and  all  the  prophet*  dietinctly  aonoonced  infidelity,  mere 
.formality  in  relif;ion,  hypocrisy,  idolatry,  or  obetinate  aud  roinoM 
wiclc^dneiM,  to  he  the  characteristice  ol  thie  raee,  doring  all  thfir 
exittnnce  aaa  nation,  or  a  people  separated  from  the  nations.  Tii^ 
had  bftcn  separated  from  all  other  people,  and  specially  favoorRd  by 
Ood,  in  oruer  that  they  should  cnlebrate  his  praises,  by  pnblicly 
proclaiming  hi<i  immca4urable  excellencies  and  wonderfal  works; 
and  it  «vas  on  account  of  their  otter  worthlessness  in  relation  to  this 
great  work,  that  Jfhovah  declared  his  t]nchang;iog  porpose  to 
renounce  tliem  as  his  worshippers,  and  to  adopt  a  new  mode  of 
administration  to  accompIiHh  his  benevolent  designs  towards  the 
human  race.     Numb.  xiv.  21. ;  Jer.  xxzi.  31 — 34. 

The  Divine  administration  appointed  for  the  worshippers  of  Oo<l, 
during  the  a^ei  prec«diog  Me'4siah,  was  confessedly  not  perfectly 
adapted  to  display  the  Divine  benevolence  in  all  its  fulness,  on  tlie 
suppoftition  that  all  nations  should  become  his  worshippers.  This  is 
plain,  if  we  only  advert  to  the  command,  that  all  who  would  enjoy 
the  roost  important  means  of  religious  instruction  and  oomiurt 
should  ascend  to  Jerusalem,  the  chief  seat  of  public  worsliip,  to 
keep  the  three  great  annual  festivals.  That  their  moral  deliverance 
did  not,  however,  depend  on  this,  is  unqneationable ;  for  whoever, 
believing  the  revelation  of  mercy  that  Ood  would  send  an  Almi;{hty 
Saviour,  feared  Ood  and  wrought  righteousness,  were  always  ac* 
ceptefi  by  liim. 

J'hat  tlie  meann  of  religious  instruction  which  Ood  conferred  on 
tliR  Jcwisli  nation  were  amply  Huflicirut  to  effect  tlieir  moral  ntuf 
vation,  will  b<;  acknowledged  by  all  who  candidly  and  deliberairly 
inv<-itti':ale  their  hi.^torv.  Tlipy  w^re  umstituted  his  visible  family, 
and  wt'fH  granted  viHibm  signx  of  his  presence  to  receive  their  euo- 
fi'rtsioru  of  sin,  and  nuMwer  their  suppiicationv  for  mercy.  To  them 
ul-o  were  i;raiited  the  covenants,  promises  of  mercy,  a  aoeoession  of 
iiiif|iired  guides,  and,  finally,  the  complete  Oraclm  ol  truth  contained 
in  the  Old  Tentarnent.  lint  these  favours,  as  well  as  his  miraculous 
doings  (III  thfir  behalf,  were  misinterpreted  and  misimproved  by 
many  oi  thi-m  in  every  a;;e,  and  by  almost  all  of  them  in  the  r^ign* 
of  ilnrod  the  Grtat  and  of  Augustus,  They  had  been,  Irrjm  the 
time  of  Nehemiah,  continually  degenerating  ;  and  were  now,  as  the 
lacts  whit.'h  have  be'-n  already  noticed  show,  srsrcely  exeemletl  in 
wickedness  by  any  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  nor  ought  it  to 
be  forgotten  that  their  wickedness  was  that  species  which  is  nu>*t 
odious  and  hateful  in  the  sight  of  Ood  and  man.  Thny  lia<i,  in  sd 
generations,  appeared  a  strong-minded  race,  remarkable  for  \timer- 
fiil  pasriions,  and  rpw)ltite  determination  in  gratifyin;;  them ;  but 
in  no  farmer  per.O'l  were  they  equally  distinguihlifd  by  inlelirctaal 
(w-qijir.  in"ntjt.  Kar  were  th^'y  from  being  tlr?  wnak,  ignorant,  rude, 
senii-harbarouM  people  that  many  of  the  learned  would  have  us  to 
regMfJ  them.  Their  perfect  hatred  of  idc^Iatry  disposed  the  most 
devotioniil  ainonu  ih**(n  tod-'n[ii4e  the  literature  of  Koine  and  Greece 
Iroin  tis  id<ila(rouH  a4pect  hikI  tendency ;  but  Roman  and  Orectao 
literature,  aiU,  awA  c\x^\()\v\s  were  generally  known  and  admired  by 
many  J  dws.  'V\ua  Vuov«{\v;vV,\\«  ,  v»\  vv>\«»fts\\»,d  no  salutary  influ<>n«-e 
Ott  Ui«  iii'iuA*  (A  '\V*  «t>*A«AM«*.  Ww*  v\*%\\\\t\«x>j\v\j,jski.^  b-Iong'^ 
ttf  the  MCi  ol  vUe  ^•J^'ivvcfeea-,  >».u\v\\«6%«^xt*>»xkv»'«^>«^'«\^-*kV,Wto»a 
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of  moral  excellence  u  the  PbftHeeea,  who,  u  a  MCt,  embraced  al- 
most all  nho  diacovered  any  ardent  leal  for  relifrion.  The  religriout 
leaders  excused  many  species  of  wickedness  iu  any  one  who  avowed 
lererence  for  their  authority,  devoutly  observed  the  laws  of  Moses 
and  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  and  liberally  devoted  his  property 
to  religious  purposes.  The  teachers  restrained  not  themselves  from 
what  their  covetous,  ambitious,  and  sensual  hearts  desired,  Tor  they 
persuaded  themselves  that  their  relieious  services  were  a  sufficient 
expiation  for  everv  possible  sin.  Thus  Jesus  charged  them  with 
devouring  widows' houses,  and,  for  a  pretence  of  godly  intentions 
in  all  their  actions,  they  made  long  prayers.  All  classes  were  com* 
pletely  debased  by  indulgence  of  every  selfish,  revengeful,  and  im* 
pure  desire  and  passion.  The  best  of  them  was  a  briar,  and  the 
most  upright,  a  thorn  hedge.  The  Sacred  Scriptures  were  entirfly 
perverted.  The  demands  of  the  laws  of  Mosen  were  limited  to  the 
external  conduct ;  and  pardon  for  violations  of  moral  precepts  pro- 
nounced certain  to  all  who  most  aealously  observed  the  ceremonies 
of  religion. 

Thus  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  lived  only  to  caufie  the  name  of  God 
to  be  blasphemed,  and  his  Revelation  to  be  contemptuouMly  treated 
or  neglected.  A  few,  like  the  gleanings  of  grapes  after  vintage,  re* 
mained  to  point  the  way  to  the  tree  uf  life.  With  this  exception, 
the  whole  race  had  renounced  in  heart  and  life  the  authority  ot  God, 
and  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  and  import  of  the 
writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  Nothing  almost  remained  to 
prevent  the  entire  moral  death  of  the  human  race,  but  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  synagogues ;  and  this  was  rendered  almoHt 
useless  by  the  false  interpretations  of  them,  and  the  traditions  exalted 
above  them,  by  the  public  instructors.  How  urgently  and  loudly 
then  did  the  moral  condition  of  the  Jews  call  for  the  Divine  interpo- 
sition of  a  new  and  more  mighty  apparatus  of  means  and  intluence 
to  avert  the  entire  extermination  of  the  true  religion,  and  to  make 
it  felt  and  acknowledged  among  the  nations !  Nor  was  such  an  in- 
terposition of  Deity  less  imperatively  required  from  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  ol  the  Fourth  Kmpire.  They 
had,  doubtless,  advanced  to  a  considerable  degree  in  wha^  is  called 
civilization ;  the  conveniences  and  comforts,  and  even  rational  plea- 
sures of  lile,  were  multiplied  and  more  widely  and  generally  diffused; 
and,  probably,  the  ferocities  of  human  nature  were  xomewhat  solt- 
cned,  and  its  moot  oppressive  evils  diminished  or  ameliorated.  But, 
viewed  in  their  relation  to  their  Creator  and  his  law,  and  in  their 
relation  to  one  another,  as  rational,  intelligt  nt,  and  immortal  beings, 
they  had  made,  in  general,  no  essential  improvement.  Moral  evil 
everywhere  reigned  with  uncontrolled  and  destructive  power.  Vice, 
in  its  most  diabolical  and  polluted  forms,  univers:illy  triumphed ; 
the  whole  world  continued  lu  willing  and  abject  slavery  to  Satan, 
the  prince  of  darkness.  The  solitary  individuals  emancipated  from 
his  tyranny  were  almost  unnoticed  and  unknown.  AH  human  go- 
vernments have  been  established  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  minis- 
tering to  the  reformation,  safety,  and  welfare  of  mankind  ;  and  al* 
most  every  chief  ruler  con.<id(red  it  his  highest  glory  to  be  called  the 
father  of  his  people.  Appellations  of  this  import  were,  and,  still  are, 
izi  man V  countries,  exclusively  aporopriated  to  deav^w«.l«  \.Vv«.\t  %m^* 
CBSMivekiogB.    Such  ib  said  to' be  the  ligm&cvAAQik.  ol  PKaT<wAv>^^ 
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rorfti  titl«  of  the  monaxtha  of  Mdoat  Emt;  snd  of  Prsw,  (1m 
pnncnlf  OAme  of  the  iovereiffnii  of  BormMi.  Good,  I«ai  or  ntore, 
undoabtedljr  r«ialt«  to  mfto  rrom  the  least  enlightened  and  benevo* 
l<>at  fTOvcrnment.  deviled  bj  hamao  wiedom,  and  maintained  bjr 
hamao  power.  How  much  more  deirfrabte  ia  an/ fforemment  than 
entire  anarchj,  or  liberty  for  ererj  man  to  do  what  n  ri|rht  in  his 
own  i^yw*  This  latter  etate,  were  it  univemal,  would  andonbt^tf 
vpeeditj  terminate  in  Uie  utter  rain  of  the  human  raee,  and  in  the 
<:omplete  diwolutioo  of  the  i^lobe.  Leas  order  and  happtnew  would 
t»e  known  amonf;  mankind  than  amonff  the  snimala  that  rove  at 
pleaaure  over  the  denertfi  and  foreiits,  exalting  in  the  exereiae  of  their 
unoeanini^ljr  active  and  devouring  capacitiea. 

hut  what  moral  deliverance  did  the  mighty  goremmenta  of  the 
fonr  (•riipirca  of  prophecy  accomplish  in  the  earth  ?  They  certainly 
hr«>u(;ht  the  scattered  nations  into  a  closer  onion  and  mtereoane 
than  had, previously  exitU-A.  Law  acquired  more  influence  over 
mankind.  Knowledge,  and  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts  of  life, 
were  more  widely  disseminated,  and  the  principles  of  true  religion 
were  more  generally  made  known,  and  invieibly  operated  to  subvert 
the  dominion  of  human  authority,  and  the  subtle  and  wicked  de> 
vie^s  of  the  wise  in  religion.  The  tyranny  of  Satan  wa^,  neverths* 
less,  still  paramount;  the  evil  one  remained  apparently  immovably 
aftat^d  on  liiii  iniquitous  throne,  flow  little  could  any  one  of  the 
abflolute  (iM^mtH  of  Amyria  or  Babylon  do  to  mitigate  human  woe 
were  he  even  inclined  to  rule  according  to  justice  ormerrv?  Tlieir 
thrones  were  sustained  by  men  resolutely  determined  to  uphold,  pro- 
pagate, and  establish  idol'Worship,  by  the  arts  of  divination  and 
9vtiry  meane  of  imposition  which  the  perversion  of  human  kno:r- 
ledfre  could  suggest.  And  the  kings  were  equally  destitute  of  hn* 
manity  and  truth  as  their  conn«eIloni,  the  magicians,  astrolog'-r*. 
and  prients,  inMomnch  that  they  required  their  subjects  to  r«>gar(i 
them  aw  gods,  who  had  right  to  act,  without  being  questioned,  ac- 
cordin(;  Ut  tlmir  own  pleasure.  Idolatry,  the  most  powerful  and  tre- 
mendous entrine  wliich  hell  itself  ever  deviwd  to  deceive,  d*>bas«, 
and  destroy  th«!  children  of  Adam,  was,  in  fact,  t?ie  chief  iniitrument 
employed  in  the  administration  of  thn  first  empire.  And  the  prin- 
cipal (code,  whom  the  people  were  called  to  adore,  were  reprmented 
a«  actuated  and  impelled  by  the  mf>st  san  Miinary  dispositionit,  and 
M  accuRtomed  to  riot  in  the  mo<it  licentioiM  plpsiiurra,  and  Ut  esult 
in  the  most  rnvengeful  and  cruel  practiccii.  To  rmemhle  them  in 
heart  and  conduct  was,  of  course,  bnlievH  to  be  indiep^niuibin  to 
s<>cure  their  favour.  The  fr»tival»i  mont  acceptable  to  thrm  wnre 
charfictr>ri<(ed  by  Mplendid  follire  and  the  impurif^t  and,  fiomftirnM, 
nioNt  bloody  Hcnries.  Conceive  what  depravity  of  eoul,  habits,  an4 
cuHtfirnii,  mu4t  have  characterised  the  woriiljippers  of  such  demou 
god  4. 

Thn  dominion  of  th^  second  Persian  empire  was  probably  more 

beneficial  ilian  that  of  the  fimt  empire,  e^pocinlly  by  it4  treatmf>nt 

of  idols  and  generous  patronage  of  the  Jews.    But,  in  other  re-p^is, 

the  inhabitants  of  the  empire  were  not  much  improved  in  relijriou 

or  morals.    KirewoTaM^  waa  not  much  more  fitted  than  idol  wor* 

thip  to  reacue  man  Uom  av^^fiT»\:\\;\c>w%.v«\\\i\»«^  and  wickedneee. 

Thf  worshint>ttr»a«M\«'\T»>A  \\r»n\ot*i%c«'\\^u\«»>iL\\c»M»\^!<jb<A.>\N»Trtie 

God  nor  vrera  laquiiad  to  cuVxiMuVft  umxmX  «ixA>^a\i«:a^<»%'dDMi^'^aiM 
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who  were  the  most  sealous  votaries  of  iilols.  And  almost  all  the  Da< 
tions  of  the  empire  remaiued  degraded  by  the  most  vile  aud  detest- 
ibie  idolatrous  ntes  and  costoms,  and  by  anrestrained  indulgence  of 
immorality,  in  its  most  injurious  and  impure  forms. 

Nor  was  the  reli^ou  or  the  conduct  of  the  nations  mach  improved 
by  the  Third,  or  Grecian  Empire.  Many  of  the  rulers  and  chief  men 
perceived  the  delusion  and  folly  of  their  mythology,  and,  person- 
ally, entertained  little  or  no  veneration  for  the  gods ;  but  they  all, 
without  one  exception,  employed  idolatry  to  please  and  amuse  the 
people,  that  they  might  be  more  easily  retained  in  subjection  to  the 
will  of  their  superiors.  The  progres't  of  philosophy,  literature,  and 
the  arts,  greatb^  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  civilisatioi:\  and 
reliipon  ;  and,  we  apprehend,  that  the  numerous  synagogues  of  the 
Jews  had  an  extensive,  although,  perhaps,  unobserved,  influence  in 
enlarging  and  diffusing  the  most  important  knowledge  of  the  Su- 
preme  God,  and  of  the  numerous  duties  belonging  to  the  varied  re- 
lations  of  human  society.  Though  the  human  mind  is  divinely 
constituted  to  admit  the  truth,  yet  its  power  wan  repelled  by  the 
dreadful  delusions,  errors,  prejudices,  and  fascinating  pleasures  of 
idolatry,  which  ruled  the  hearts  of  its  votaries,  and  were  strongly 
supported  and  recommended  br  its  army  of  priests  and  political 
patrons.  By  consequence,  all  classes,  in  all  countries,  continued 
the  v«luntary  slaves  of  impure  superstitions,  and  vicious  practices. 
The  light  of  Grecian  philosophj^  was  darkness ;  its  teacDcrs  and 
their  disciples  and  admirers  cherished  little  respect  for  moral  excel- 
lence. And,  in  general,  while  they  knew  that  their  unhallowed 
passions  and  ungodly  and  unjust  practices  were  worthy  of  death, 
they  not  onljr  persevered  individually  in  the  indulgence  of  them,  but 
had  pleasure  in  one  another,  on  account  of  their  unworthy  conduct. 

The  rulers  of  the  Fourth,  or  Roman  Empire  assumed  no  hifrher 
standard  of  religion  aud  morals,  any  more  than  in  learning  and  the 
arts,  than  what  Greece  afforded  them ;  and  the  Romans  so  sedu- 
louAly  imitated  the  enlightened  sages  ot  the  Greeks  that,  before  the 
death  of  Augustus,  they  almost,  if  not  altogether  equalled,  if  they 
did  not  Rurpass,  the  noble  examples  which  they  admired.  In  one 
thing,  assuredly,  they  excelled  the  Grecians,  as  well  as  all  their  pre- 
decessors in  the  sovereignty  of  the  world, — they  generously  en- 
couraged and  aMsistcd  all  the  nations  subject  to  Rome  to  aspire  to 
all  the  knowledge,  the  grandeur,  aud  conveniences  of  the  first  cities 
of  Italy.  Hence  the  rapid  advancement  of  civilization  throughout 
the  empire.  The  Gauls,  the  Spaniards,  and  even  Britons,  were  res- 
cued from  savage  barbarism,  and  many  of  the  natives  acquired  a 
taste,  and  laboured  to  attain  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  social 
life,  and  some  valued  its  elegancies  and  embellishments.  The  em- 
pire, however,  owed  no  improvement  in  morals  or  religion  to  the 
Roman  administration.  The  Augustan  age  is  celebrated  as  the 
glory  of  the  Romans;  but  that  glory  included  no  moral  excellence, 
which  is  the  true  glory  of  human  nature.  The  generation  that  grew 
up  in  the  last  years  of  Augustus  is  universally  acknowledged  to  nave 
reached  the  highest  degree  of  effeminacy  and  vice  ;  it  was  drenched 
in  every  abomination  which  reduces  man  below  the  lower  and 
meaner  animals.  The  admirers  of  the  purest  philosophy  of  Cicero, 
who  in  moral  instruction  was,  perhaps,  never  exceWe^y)  ^^'^^'^vci^ 
BfiDetioaed  b^  authority,  and  example, aud iullu.QUce^^^'n^x^v^^V 
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Wnq.i.  I'it  wliiclk  [iriMiiiiii.i  u  ka«  a  part :  tti«  ft4tirmtioB  of  BmcIhw* 
mLi'i--  [••fii«.ilii  witfi  «Nii«  Umr  MKni «  ot  intosieatioo  and  riot ;  kn4 
•i;;  r«>n.i*  r»*«i-ri'iii-^  t^-r  Jup.r^r.  a«  th<*  raih*-r  and  priiicr  ol  all  ili« 
If' Ml*,  tur  Hue  '.•"^  f^iii  <>i*  ii<r  d'tiaiif.-lit-ry  and  cruflry.  What  tboni 
iti*-<t  -iM<*  tli4n  till'  If' jri-tjt  of  rlilM  liti  cnuM  b«  <  Xiwr?' d  or  feirtJtfiit 
fruiu  iifli  ::i-ililiv  tin-ir  Monhippfrit^  arid  how  cuuid  I  he  latter  ba 
4U|>i>i>4i'il  ri>  ■^.••li-i*  nt^utif-A^ttur  Nintitain  niif  thiug  mu-tunur  Ut  tUtj^ 
tliin:j-4  «rl  i.-ii  •ir;trity  >*  tli-  luat  of  fhe  flmh,  and  th<?  luat  fif  li.e  »v«, 
an.i  ill-  I  rid  If  111'  liO>T'  .-urrly  it  i4Ut»tr]i«>n  ■urpriaiiiir  that  i'l.ftn'Mt 
fii  j!i'<*n>*<:,  iiiii>ir  tali*iiri!^l,  and  mii>t  rrfiiitr<i  of  the  Koii.feiiv  a« 
wfM  At  r'.i*  i;fii<  raut.  rii<l«>.  •u{v-r«iitiijU4,  and  lairli'**  niuiriiud^, 
•hi.itiil  ni-ithiT  f  ar  tin't  imr  lot«  man,  and  n^iihrr  ch*;riah  pure  af- 
fit  ri-i[i«  atnl  pa^i^mn*  in  iif>-,  nnr  •■njoT  p^aceor  h'lM'in  theproapcct 
■  •f  >'.".v[\  Hiii«i-vi'r  nriti*ii'ly  tlirv  im^fht  rry^  **  Who  wiJl  khovr  ut 
ati:  ■.-.•••!  '^"  '.i!  -n  tht*  firr-wa  of  hli*  harruwird  up  thi-ir  anul^,  no 
-f  I.I  I  n  ^1  t!  '-ir  •|iii'it.iii  '.  :i4  ii>  b«  cificcli-d  from  the  orai-I«:*  of 
il.'-ir  [£•'.*.  Nn  tiiuni.-i:n  iji'  liap[iiti>*^M  wan  diaoiv^rKd  Lr  th«ni,  ex- 
ci'f.e  vi-liai  iini>  rt.iin.  iii«inu  i.n.,  uii>l  prrmhin^  fflij'i.ta  rif  aebMrpn^ 
aei.r>»l .  aini.  <-i  [iMiiiifdrly.  ii.aiijr  of  the  wiaeitt  fd  tlirm  defrr.rd  al* 
nii-*r  itii'  ii.:iT  III,  **  l^t  utraf  niiii«iriiik,fifr  t«»  luorpiW  we  die,"  the 
•*>  11 -■.-LiUiAriiiu  •■!'  f.-iiiiiii.  ."Ill  li  wi*re  tlie  fj^jjiular  I  l>M  (jf  phiio- 
•V  ■••  n,  ■■•'ill  :.'•■  '■  111  li<  -:  ^  (laiuM.  friirii  lh>-ir  I«-nili-r«,  Kpicu- 
ri'i'.«.  '1  if>  i>--«  ■.■::■•  ri  iii|iri«-d  thi;  rla<i«  lallrtl  Sloi<-f,  whi>< 
th'-y  treari*il  cnriti  ui,  tuiiii.tiy  ilic  plfra^urfa  of  the  •••iiiwh,  r*-cini- 
II  tnli'd  th-' [iriiii',  anib.rmn.  and  rrvrni*'*  uhieti  piodm.'^  iiiany  of 
til-  «^««r«*»i  caUiLitic^  Mhu-h  (i^iTwhelrn  the  hunian  mc-,  and  ii-iid 
?••  f!.>'ir  i:iirn|i!i*r-  ii  «irui  lion.  Home,  in  v.hich  rurtt  noM  brh«*ld  iii« 
lliri>ri-  III  iil.ilnit  [i!,y.  iIir  seat  ol  thtr  HiUii*ii,  and  the  tht^ire  iil  the 
limr  urt.4.  \*.i«  iiiiiii-'atmi  by  wicki-'ln<-«i  iii  all  r*  rtiont  ttmtfnf.it' 
il  [-.  I'-:!!!  '••■I1-.  I  a'-  ;i.l,  ii-rrilii:.  r-inou^.and  fri^iittul  akp*-ci*  l'l<« 
ni-:t,rli  ai  li  luiur.i  i  .n  •!  vti->'4  ol  atl  thrf  provinc-v  nrre  iin(i<irlvd 
l.-'ii  r!  ■•  ijii-rr<i|iolii.  'I  f-  liif-nifirranif  of  ihtr  r|t  h  Wk«  ulrn'Mt  lU* 
fr.  .iil,li> .  u.t\'\  wuM  only  i-<pialif«l  by  th**  licentiou^ni'aii  i»l  all  rankf. 
'f  il  •  ti.iin**  of  ApiCiUii  1 4  pr'irrvvd  on  aci:uunt  ol  hi«  kkiJ  to  rrtiur* 
I'lmriiiiy  iiiio  a  kj^Uni.  S<ihiv  fHiulou^  of  hia  faine  Mere  n<it 
I'^iiHiiii-il  rii  i;tif  oiir  l.ijii'iri-ij  |-oijn<N  «(^rhnir  for  one  fi«h ;  and  in* 
diMiinalf  t-x[i-iii!i-<l  tilry  iliiiii<i:in'l  poundrt  on  ou«  entertainiiirut. 
IiibLiin  !i>-ri  «  of  ••%T>  kind  atii.iindfl ;  knd  the  mental  fKivier«nire 
v:i,ri«i|  III  iir\i<iii(r  iiiran^  lo  ur.itiiv  iIh*  acnip'*.  A  buinb<*r  of  \fT- 
»  i-«.  lal.-ii  "  I  III*  S|iiniriip,"  hIi"  wer*-  rnurh  favourr*!  sind  honour*^ 
h\  till'  ;fri'»t,  <ir;  1  '\f<l  thifir  Mlml-  time  in  lh<-  in%'«*iilif,n  of  l.rvT 
i.nKtiM  fif  |i|i-a^iirr; ,  III  iiihfr  uortin.  Ml  :iiii'iiipiiii{;  to  (iuu  ni-w  luriM 
«•'  tiiiijiiify.  'I  lit*  »i-naii>ri  had  [o«i  all  •i-nw  of  lionour  and  all  n^* 
r  ■-<*'  tor  I  ill*  inrfrr^tt  nl  ilie  coniiMiiiiiy.  Tht-y  »tiu\i\ii  by  1 1  try  art 
t>i  ilaifrr  thi*  rr*ii.'i>in-;  i-in|i»Tor,  ami  to  inflii  •  puiii>hin'f'  i  in  lb* 
ii..iiirii-r  II. 'lit  !!«•  railil.;;  ami  t<trrn-iilin;^  on  lho«e  wliotn  he  htittd. 
ill -A  .Ti-.ii  ttui  thi-ir  n.i-iii:il  di'bahi-uirr.t  Hii<-n  th^y  profio^d  to 
I  I.  '  •  I  '  i-ri:ii  amonif  the  {^oih.  hu'I  Knpporii-d  hin  «u<feM»iir  in  re* 
iiiiir.ii;;  till*  inlibbiiani*  <il  iht*ciii|  i".«  I  i  piiv  Liiii  rvlitfiniiv  liouik|£<! 

i  hi-  pi-ii;.Ie  MIT'*.  Il  poii«lbii*,  niiil   ii.ori-   riirrupli*d.      Ac'.UhroiljMj  to 

b"  ji'.;i'iiirf«'d  hv  iln"  lai"  ••xv*  i  t  il..-  t-ii  prror,  th-  v  m  on-e  !»-h  ■,•!..  d 

r    I  •  ,  ■  • 

fj.«'jr  lihf-riv,  iiiid  ii',HMii  lii«"iT  Uu.f  u  mU-n'-.-i,  1  Ii*,  tnrtfUii.  i-r  :•■* 
Ktf;iti„tli     i^lirii.iM.       ;i«ir    v.fP-    «.>lA    *-_i»;.vvo.*  xuore    VMHii"! 

iti  miiy  j.ru*  mce  or  cUy  ut  i\»«  cmv^^*  ^'"-^^^  ^^  V^^^^«'  ^^  KxX'L.* 
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had  corrupted  their  way ;"  and  it  was  manireot  to  all  that  the  Fourth 
Empire  was  equally  inefficient,  as  the  former  empires  had  been,  to 
work  any  moral  deliverance  for  mankind. 

Thus  the  mental  state  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  demonstrated 
the  absolute  necessity  that  a  power  altogeUier  different  in  naturn 
and  operation  from  any  thing  hitherto  seen  should  be  put  forth,  if 
ever  the  human  race  were  to  be  reclaimed  from  moral  evil,  and 
rescued  from  the  wretchedness  inseparable  from  living  according  to 
their  perverted  conceptions  and  impure  inclinations.    And  such  a 

fower  was,  according  to  many  divine  predictions,  to  characterise  thn 
ifth  Empire,  denominated  in  the  Scriptures,  *^  The  kingdom  of 
God,"  ana  **The  kingdom  of  heaven :"  all  its  subjects  were  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  obedience  to  the  Most  High,  and  all  its  immunities  to 
be  conferred  on  the  saints  or  holy  ones,  whom  He  saved  from  sin, 
and  consecrates  to  his  service.  "And  the  kingdom  and  dominion, 
and  the  greatness  of  the  kin^om  under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be 
^ven  to  the  people  of  the  samts  of  the  Most  High,  whose  kinp;dom 
IS  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey 
him."  The  rise  of  this  kingdom  is  dated  from  the  year  in  which  its 
sovereign,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Son  of  Mary,  was  bom.  This  is  said 
to  have  been  about  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus ;  but 
the  common  computation  fixes  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  four  years 
later.  John  the  Baptist,  his  forerunner,  was  bom  six  months  eurli(>r. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  eminently  holy  men  that  ever  lived,  and  was 
the  subject  of  several  predictions.  A  general  view  of  his  character 
we  have  given  under  nis  name,  in  the  Pocket  Biblical  Dictionary  ; 
but  his  ministry  in  relation  to  the  heavenly  empire  on  earth  de- 
mands some  additional  observations. 

In  some  predictions  of  individuals,  names  of  those  well  known 
are  appropriated  to  them,  on  account  of  their  relation  or  resem- 
blance to  them  in  spirit,  otBce,  or  work.  Thus,  Messiah  is,  in  pro- 
phecy, repeatedly  called  David,  because  he  was  to  be  the  descend- 
ant and  heir  of  the  great  king  of  that  name.  In  like  manner,  John 
is  named  Elijah  by  Malachi,  and  the  work  which  he  was  predicted  to 
perform  showed  he  was,  like  Elijah,  to  be  known  asagreat  religious 
reformer  in  Israel :  *'  Behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet 
before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  tne  Lord:  and  he 
shall  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  heart  of 
the  children  to  their  fathers,  lest  I  come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a 
curse."  This  prediction  obviously  intimates  both  the  time  of  John's 
appearance,  and  the  nature  of  his  ministry.  He  was  to  come  before 
the  impenitent  Jews  were  to  be  punished  and  rooted  out  of  the 
land,  and  the  land  cursed  or  ruined.  That  this  judgment  was  in- 
dicted in  less  than  a  century  from  the  days  of  John,  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned by  the  Jews  themselves.  By  consequence,  as  the  words  of 
Malachi  were  inspired  by  God,  and  therefore  infallible,  it  is  certain 
that  Elijah  has  long  since  appeared.  But  from  the  completion  of 
the  Old  Testament  to  the  present  time,  no  one  has  risen  among  the 
Jews  to  whom  the  name  could  with  any  propriety  he  appropri- 
ated, except  John  the  Baptist.  What  ministry  could  more  accur- 
ately correspond  with  that  of  Elijah  than  that  of  the  Baptist,  whether 
we  advert  to  its  nature  or  effects.  Both  were  remarkable  Cot  dvsccw* 
terestedness,  self-denial,  boldness,  and  fiideWl^  \  %xvd  ^«  «acA««»  <^V 
each  ia  refonaing  the  nation  appears  to  \ivre)M(Ti  coxviv^vn^^ 
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John  wu  i'.m\nmt]j  nurful  in  pr^parinff  thff  people  todiMem  and 
apprfli'iatA  thi*  nniniiitry  of  Jmn*,  i)iflChri»t;  f<)r  be  esfKMrd  lh« 
falacy  nnd  folly  of  tiinir  rrroni  and  prfjudicn«  and  airakrncd  ttiem 
to  a  annim  f>t  the  peculiarly  awful  dangnr  ufiieh  threatened  thMn,  and 
of  thi*  importance  ol  them  duly  eatimatine  the  tranacendant  bleaainjra 
about  to  De  ponr<*d  out  on  their  nation.  The  great  aoMectofhia 
miniatry  waa  tlin  iinnifdiftt'*  aprirr«ch  of  the  new  and  holy  empire, 
predicted  and  pourtrayeH  hy  all  the  propheta;  and  the  necerity 
of  ah  l>eing  prepared  lor  it,  Who  would  eaca|w  the  venf^eanee  of  ti.e 
True  (it}t\ :  *'  Kepent,"  ]io  unceaaingly  cried,  **for  the  kiugdomof 
heaven  in  at  hand." 

Thou(;h  John  waa  a  relative  of  Je<u«,  (he  Chriat.  aerordinir  to 
the  flenh,  ntid  douhthaa,  from  the  ronfidpntial  Iriendithip  aufhtiauag 
betwei-n  their  fnniherM,  knew  fomr  ol,  ifnot  all  ihe  miraculoav  ac* 
rompHtiinienta  of  hin  birth,  yet  he  appeara  not  to  have  remf(hi»ed 
liini  an  the  Sovpreitenoi  th'Miew  kinf;aom,tillh>'  waa  HuperaaturaJly 
inntrrirted :  '^  And  I  knew  him  not;  hut  that  he  ahotild  beoiade 
niiiniletit  to  I«rae|,  therefore  am  I  ome  Imptiaing  with  water.  And 
John  tiarc  record,  aayin(r,  1  a»w  the  Spirit  deacending  from  heaven 
I.ke  a  dove,  and  it  alKide  upon  him.  And  I  knew  him  not:  but  be 
that  Hcnt  me  to  baptia^  wiih  water,  the  aame  aaid  unto  nne.  Upon 
whom  thou  fihalt  aee  the  Spirit  deMceri(]iiip,  and  remaininic  on  him, 
the  aame  in  he  which  hnpiim'th  witli  the  lloiy  (ihtmt.  And  I  eaw,  and 
hare  record  that  thia  in  the  S^iii  of  (jod."  Nor  doea  it  appear  that 
Jotm  had  formed  any  friendnhip  with  hia  intereatinic  relative.  Jo* 
deed,  we  have  no  evidence  from  the  aacred  narrative*  that  (bey 
had  ever  met  till  Jchum  rrrpiented  hia  precuraor  to  b^pttae  bim.  Tb« 
Son  of  Marv  paiiMf  d  thirty  yeara  in  retirement,  and,  perbaua,  menial 
lahf)ur  in  Narjireth,  and  the  aon  ot  Zachariaa  and  Kliaabeth  livid 
the  aame  peri'Kl  appnrently  atill  more  retired  in  (he  wildenieaaof 
Judea,  remote  from  Naaareih  ;  and  no  cloae alliance  waa  (brmed  bt* 
twecn  them  after  they  knew  one  another.  John  entertained  audi 
Junt  and  elevated  viewa  of  JenuN  aa  prevented  him  from  doin|C  any 
more  than  aimply  direct  all  men  to  fix  on  him  their  attention  and 
reparda.  Knrh  purnur-d  hia  pn^per  and  aeparate  path  ;  tite  one  aa 
the  principal  aervHot,  the  other  aa  the  only  ivivereifcn  in  the 
new  kingdom.  John  rone  Niiperior  t4>  hia  |>eraf)nal  intereet  aa^ 
honour,  and  enjoyed  the  purest  and  moat  denirable  pleacnrr  in  Wl^ 
iieMiiinf;  hia  l/fird'a  riaing  popularity ;  **  He  munt  inrreaae,  1  mint 
decreane.*'  liut  he  waa  mont  aa(«iduoua  in  ahowinf;  all  men  thattba 
increaae  of  the  Meaaiati  waa  not  deai(;ned  or  calculated  to  deteriorata 
from  (he  authority,  dignity,  or  honour  of  the  kincdoma  or  rulrrao' 
thia  world,  lie  prepared  the  way  before  Him,  not  by  collectinfr' 
vaat  multitude  Ut  form  an  armv,  or  a  aelect  number  to  form  a  miaif 
trj  for  the  heavenly  Prince  ;  hut  br  autijectinf;  all  hearta  to  the  tt 
vice  of  the  liivioff  and  True  (lod,  that  tfiey  mipht  voluntarily  pW 
themaelvea  under  the  irovernm«'nt  of  hia  fwm  Jeaua,  tlie  Cbriat  0 
uttrve  how  cr>naummatcly  ndapted  waa  Jobn'a  miniatry  to  Mcot 
pliah  thia  inconreivahly  important  end. 

He.  aa  far  aa  the  Uivin"  K<cord  tcatifiev,  neither  reoomneo^ 
by  precept  nor  examv^«  ^^^*i  Mct'\tLcature  of  Moaea ;  nor  did  he 
ludi»  U>  ila  exee^kncea  w  Ai\e.c\».   "W^i  owX'j  wcrificial  victim 
ibt  b\d9  of  roauk'md,  4evtt  ot  Vitu\:\\Ba,x(\3:\c\w\vfc  oa^a^1a^^  va 
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wag,  "The  Laxob  of  God,"  Jesus,  on  vrhom  had  descended  the 
Spirit  of  God,  consecrating  him  for  the  work  of  saving  all  who 
trusted  in  him.  This  great  truth,  once  cordially  admitted  into  the 
minds  of  the  Jews  was  sufficient  to  expose  the  falacy  of  their  un- 
happy errors  respecting  the  ritual  of  Moses,  the  observance  of  which 
they  taught  and  believed  was  an  expiation  of  the  guilt  of  whatever 
sins  they  might  commit.  Without  unnecessarily  provoking  their 
wrath  by  inttmating  prematurely  the  abolition  of  the  rites  of  Moses 
by  the  risinfr  Prince,  John  plainly  announced  that  these  rites  would 
not  be  required  when  the  Prince  had  offered  himself  to  God  to 
take  away  sin  and  procure  salvation  for  all  that  should  obey  him. 

Again,  John  spoke  nothing  of  the  great  national  and  religious 
distinction  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  which  was  the  boast  of  the 
former,  and  was  exceedingly  offensive  to  the  latter.  This  separation 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  next  to  sacrifice,  occupied  in  the  constitution 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  the  highest  place.  But  in  the  new  king- 
dom at  hand,  no  national  or  ceremonial  separation  of  mankind 
was  to  be  held  expedient,  necessary,  or  useful.  Those  alone  were, 
according  to  John,  to  be  accounted  its  subjects,  who  showed  by 
their  works  that  they  bad  repented  and  turned  to  GodT;  that  they 
were  not  only  natural  descendants  of  Abraham,  and  zealous  ob- 
servers of  the  laws  of  Moses  and  traditions  of  the  elders ;  but  who 
were  also  like  the  patriarch  Abraham,  renovated  in  their  minds,  and 
truly  loved  and  served  God,  by  uniform  and  unceasing  obedience  to 
all  his  commandments.  To  be  destitute  of  these  qualities,  whatever 
national  or  even  personal  excellences  mieht  distinguish  m*'n,  they 
would  find  no  place  in  **  the  kingdom  of  God  ;"  the  royal  Ruler  and 
Judge  would  sentence  them  to  unending  woe.  **  But  when  he  saw 
many  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  come  to  his  baptism,  he  said 
unto  them,  O  generation  of  vipers!  who  hath  warned  you  to  tlee 
from  the  wrath  to  come  ?  Bring  forth,  therefore,  fruits  meet  for  re- 

Eentance:  and  think  not  to  say  within  yourselves,  We  have  Abra- 
am  to  our  father:  for  I  8ay  unto  you,  That  God  is  able  of  theue 
stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham.  And  now  also  the  axe 
is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees :  therefore  every  tree  which  bringeth 
not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down,  and  cast  mto  the  fire,"  Matt, 
iii.  7 — 10.  The  Jews,  particularly  the  numerous  and  popular  sect 
of  the  Pharisees,  supposed  that  they  had  peculiar  claims  to  the  notice 
of  the  Sovereign  of  this  kingdom,  and  possessed  fitness  to  serve  him 
because  of  the  special  favours  which  heaven  had  conferred  on  them, 
and  especially  on  account  of  their  own  zeal  for  the  law  ;  and  that, 
consequently,  the  empire  could  not  rise  without  their  services.  To 
convince  them  of  their  folly  and  presumption  in  entertaining  such 
sentiments,  John  testified  that  the  Sovereign  was  independent  of 
them,  for  such  was  his  power,  that  he  could  create  a  people  out  of 
the  very  stones  of  the  desert  to  minister  to  him  and  obey  nim  ;  and 
that  he  would  qualify  and  consecrate  every  one  of  his  subjects  for 
the  holy  work  of  his  kingdom  by  the  HoW  Spirit  of  God,  exclude 
from  its  immunities  all  who  received  not  the  Spirit,  and  treat  them 
ta  his  enemies.  This  strongly  intimated  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
was  neither  to  be  raised  nor  maintained  by  the  wisdom,  riches,  or 
power,  which  were  the  glory  of  all  the  empires  and  kingdoma  t.^«.\. 
fiad  preceded  it.    This  sentiment  harnxouvM^  Y(\\)[v  VVift  «SkavKfv^.'^'t%> 
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diction  concerninf;  it,  **  Not  br  might,  nor  bf  power,  but  bf  my 
Spirit,  Mith  tb«  Lord  of  ho«t«,"  Matt  iii.  tl,  12. 

Further,  John  interfere<l  not  with  tti«  wrrangementa  or  law*  of 

the  Icingdom  whoM  approach  he  annoonced;  bat  directed  all  to  ez* 

pect  thei4«  i\i\n\fM  to  be  attended  to  br  Him  wboae  mioiater  be 

declared  hiroaelf  to  be,  even  Jeinia  of  Naxareth,  the  Son  of  Mary, 

and  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  King  of  larael.    Aceordiofdf  t  instead 

of  appointing  hi«  diaciplea  to  way  office  in  the  kiDgdoni,or  rB^oiring 

anr  of  them  to  prepare  themaelvea  for  any  particolar  aennee,  be 

called  on  them  all  to  cultivate  peraonal  religion,  and  to  perform 

vrith  fidelitj  the  varioundutiea  of  their  station  in  society ;  Oiat  they 

might  truly  appear  suitable  persons  to  be  admitted  into  the  servicu 

of  Him  who  had  come  to  save  his  people  from  their  mn:    **  And 

the  people  a^ked  htm,  saying,  What  shall  we  do,  then  ?  He  answr- 

eth,  and  Haith  unto  them.  He  that  hatli  two  coatM,  let  htm  iin|»art 

t<i  him  that  hath  none ;  and  he  that  hath  meat,  let  him  do  hkefri«<>. 

Then  came  also  publicans  to  be  baptised,  and  said  onto  him,  MsAter, 

what  shall  we  do?  And  he  said  unto  them.  Exact  no  nkore  than 

that  which  is  appointed  you.     And  the  soldien*  likewise  demanded 

of  him,  saying,  And  what  shall  we  do  ?  And  he  eaid  unto  them.  Do 

violence  Ut  no  man,  nettlier  accuse  any  fialsely  ;  and  be  content  with 

your  wages.    And  as  the  people  were  in  expectation,  and  all  men 

muted  in  their  hearts  ol  John,  whether  he  were  tlie  Christ  or  not ; 

John  answered,  saying  unto  them  all,  I  indeed  baptise  yon  with 

water ;  but  one  mightier  than  I  cometh,  tlie  latchet  of  wboae  rfio<« 

I  am  not  worthy  Xf*  unloose :  he  shall  baptise  yon  with  the  Holr 

Ghost,  and  with  fire:  whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  win 

thoroughly  purge  hi<»  flf>or,  and  will  gather  the  wheat  into  his  gar- 

ner;  but  the  chaflT  he  will  bum  with  fire  onquenchable.  And  many 

othfr  thingH,  in  hit  exhortation  preached  he  unto  the  pe^iple,'*  Luke 

iii.  10— IH.    This  plainly  announced  that  the  mlers  and  great  men 

among  the  Jews,  or  of  <ither  nations,  were  not  to  expect  any  hon- 

ourablff  (Jintinction  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  on  account  of  their  birth, 

rank,  iuicil<{<:tual  talentw,  mental  acquirements, or  religious  forms; 

hut  that  thoHe  only  would  be  exalted  whom  the  Supreme  Sovereign 

fierceivi'd  to  be  ren<*wed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds,  and  unfeigoed* 
y  devoted  in  heart  and  life  to  holiness  and  righteoosficsii  before  Ood. 
However  much  the  mighty  in  this  world  miglit  dislike  or  despise 
he  humble  aspect,  th^  austere  manners,  and  holy  iostmctions  and 
ife  of  John  tlie  Baptist,  his  ministry  nowise  tended  to  excite  tb«^r 
,  ealousv  or  alarm  tneir  fears ;  for  he  neither  explidtly  praised  nor 
ilameo  any  of  the  constitutions,  administrations,  or  mere  politicsl 
institutions,  or  even  national  forms  ni  rclgi'm,  in  the  kingdoint  of 
this  world ;  nor  did  he  drop  a  Hin<:le  idea  to  induce  any  intellifft^ 
perMon  to  view  the  kingdom  which  he  proclaime<l  at  hand,  as  a  rival 
to  ativ  existing  or  worldly  kingdom.    It  is  therefore  not  aurpriaiof 
that  he  was  permitted  to  proceed  unmolested  in  his  work  by  those 
who  were  ambitious  of  worldly  pDwer.  He  was  only  hated  and  per 
•ccuted  by  those  whose  particular  sins  ha  condemned,  and  he  re- 
fained  astonishing  popularity  to  his  laet  hour.    He  was  admiitd  by 
all  ranks  of  the  Jewa,  and  the  Romans  regarded  him  only  as  a 
leader  of  a  relisiouf  and^\Mm\eM«ftel.  Thus  he  had  the  happioeai 
luid  iioaour  to  prepare  Che  nai  ^w  \\«mm^\w&^<mi  being  anMtai 
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rork,  he  doubtless  exulted  that  Jeani  wm  gladly  received  by 
pie ;  and,  cherishing  the  spirit  of  a^ed  Simeon,  in  prison  he 
ss  would  pray,  **  Now  lettest  thou  tliy  servant  depart  in 
or  mine  eyes  nave  se^n  thy  salvation." 
vhole  life  of  John  attested  the  sincerity  of  bis  belief  in  the 
)  which  he  proclaimed  concerning  the  Christ  and  his  king- 
iis  spirit,  conduct,  and  manners  accorded  with  the  spiritual 
er  of^that  empire  whose  immediate  approach  he  announced. 
;ht  not  great  things  for  himself.  That  he  was  posaesacd  of 
equal  to  the  greatest  enterprises  which  stimulate  the  envj 
tion  of  the  wisest  and  mightiest  men  of  the  world,  and  com* 
he  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  multitude,  will  be  conceded 
f  candid  reader  of  the  narrative  of  his  life  by  the  evangelists ; 
9  as  plain  that  the  state  of  his  nation,  in  his  age,  waa  peeuli- 
ourable  to  men  of  daring  courage  and  ambitious  views.  The 
mted  for  national  liberty  and  independence,  and  enthusias* 
tailed  any  one  who  promised  to  lead  them  to  victory,  free- 
id  triumph.  Nor  m  it  doubtful  that  they  would  have  gladly 
themselves  under  John  as  their  supreme  chief  and  leader, 
hed  to  the  field  of  battle  against  their  civil  rulers.  He  at- 
he  highest  degree  of  popularity,  and  many  earnestly  desired 
should  assume  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the  king  of  the 
But  instead  of  this,  he  showed  himself  to  Israel  as  the  hum- 
self  denied  prophet  of  the  Lord,  clothed  in  the  coarsest  gar- 
and  sustained  by  the  meanest  fare.  His  manner  of  life  was 
conformed  to  that  of  a  Nazarite,  who  abstained  from  all 
amenta  and  luxuries  of  life  ;  and  his  constant  avowal  was, 
regarded  it  as  iiis  mcmt  exalted  privilege  and  honour  to  be 
ant  of  the  Messiah,  whom  he  had  baptised  and  solemnly  re- 
ided  to  the  contidence  of  the  people. 

Msumption  of  authority  to  baptise  all  his  disciples,  was  a  re- 
le  indication  tl)at  he  was  appointed  to  introduce  a  new  con- 
1  for  the  government  of  the  worshippers  of  God.  No  priest 
^et,  from  the  days  of  Moses,  required  their  disciples  to  sub- 
l)nptism.  The  observance  of  this  rite  was  a  solemn  conse- 
by  washing  to  the  service  of  the  Most  High.  The  duties  of 
e  of  all  former  prophets  and  priests  were  limited  to  the  en- 
nt  of  obedience  to  the  institutes  of  Moses ;  but  John  called 
ilieve  that  the  promised  Sovereign  was  come,  and  he  de- 
all  who  received  his  testimony  publicly  to  confess  their 
uce  and  belief  by  baptism,  the  well-known  symbol  of  con- 
n  to  holy  services,  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  enter  his 
n,  which  was  really,  and  not  merely,  ceremonially  holy. 
I  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  was  thirty  years  old,  about  the 
or  eighth  month  of  John's  ministry,  he  made  himself  knoM  u 
reth,  the  place  of  his  residence,  as  the  great  Prophet  of  Israel 
d  by  Isaiah,  and  by  consequence  the  promised  and  expected 
of  the  world.  *'  And  he  came  to  Nazareth,  where  he  had 
ought  up  ;  and,  as  his  custom  was,  he  went  into  the  syna- 
n  the  sabbath-day,  and  stood  up  for  to  read.  And  there  was 
d  unto  him  the  book  of  the  prophet  Esaias :  and,  when  he 
ned  the  book,  he  found  the  place  where  it  was  \^tltt«w^TVw% 
r  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  Vve  \iaX\i  «xk,dvu\ft^  tck%  \a 
he  goapel  to  the  poor  ;  he  hath  sent  me  to\ift«\  ^"feXsi^i^wx- 
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hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  caprivea,  and  rM 
Bif(ht  to  the  blind,  to  e^t  at  libertv  them  that  are  bruieed ; 
thn  accepuble  year  of  the  Lord,"  Luke  ir.  16—19.  Tt 
Nasmrene^  di«ef>ver«d  that  he  wae  endowed  with  unpara 
roarrellouequalitieationa  to  inntmct,  jet  the  exalted  cliarw 
he  aMumed  ■eem«>d  to  them  incompatible  with  hi«  repute* 
and,  in«t^«d  of  calmlj  and  carnfullj  inveatif^ating  thevali> 
claims,  the  multitode  who  had  witneMed  hi«  prafrre««  froi 
to  manhood,  envioua  of  the  aodden  riie  of  hui  reputatioi 
di|^ant  at  what  thej  conceived  hie  preeumption  and  bl 
were  enraged,  and,  with  all  the  impetootity  of  beaeu  ol 
tempted  to  take  his  life.  Tbej  looked  on  htm  merely  ae 
Joeeph  the  carpenter.  Had  they  fall^  inquired  into  tne  pa 
of  JeauN,  and,  with  minds  sincerely  in  avareb  of  the  truth, 
observed  the  future  dKvelopmi'nts  of  his  character,  they  % 
tainly  have  adoptml  thr*  sentiiii'mu  cntHrtained  of  him  bj 
enli{|;htened  discinlfw,  and  omcludcd  that  he  wai  the  Juvrii 
son,  the  heir  of  David,  the  Son  of  thu  Livinf;  God,  the  ! 
Jews  and  Uentiles,  and  tlie  L^ird  ot'  all,  predicted  by  ul 
pbets. 

Thrt  tir*t  promise  of  the  Conqueror  and  Victor  of  S 
the  destroyer  of  his  dommions,  represented  him  as  **  tl 
the  woman,"  not  the  seed  of  the  man  ;  and  the  secon-1  mo 

firomisu  rrapectiug  him,  intimated  that  he  was  to  di>iM*«*tid  I'l 
lam.    The«e  promises  were  ineontrovertib'.y  accomplislie 
of  Nasareth.    The  evanf^^'lists  Hatisfactorilv  show  that  he 
of  a  virgin,  a  daughter  ol  Abraham;  and  tli^tt  hid  luiiiian 
imriiediattly  created  by  the  energy  of  th'*  Holy  Spirit.  This 
aloiiH  ac:couiit4  for  tlio  purity  uik)  (liisiitty  of  hi^  cliaractT, 
h*!  wa-i  luamrinttly  s<!,'iarated  iro.'ii  the  wliol*}  liiirnaii  rac>*, 
evirjKUtly  a  partalcer  of  the  human  con«tituti'iri.     In  Iijii 
the  capacitie*  and  sensations  which  characttfriif*  man,  w 
lea^t  trace  of  moral  defect,  wliii-h  are  iiiHeparahle  from  t 
Adam,  ail  of  wh.>tu  prove  them^elve^  to  be  nlicriated  froii 
from  one  another.    Kvery  temper  which  he  ii\4atvi^rtf\,  e 
which  he  utt**red,  and  every  action  which  he  pvrforine< 
strated  that  his  heart  was  the  s^at  of  perfect  n .oral  exofller 
of  hill  kindred  who  wen;  diNaflected  to  his  cluim4,  no 
friends  who  deserted  or  Ixttrayed  him,  nor  any  oii>*  of  hi^  u 
powerful,  sctivf*,  snd  implacable eneinieii,  atifmpti'd  toco 
of  sin.     All  who  knew  him  were  the  reluctant  or  7.«;aious 
that  divini*  love  sunremrly  ruleil  over  all  his  atTictions  and 
and  that  he  only  lived  Iwr  the  pr<*4ent  nud  <-ti-rnal  welti 
that  **  he  went  about  doing  gooil."     He  wsn  tliu«  mam 
only  man  on  whom  the  Holy  ()n«*  uf  I-irael  could  look  w 
coinplsiis»n/e ;  and  he  wait  tlierffore  not  ol  tins  world,  a 
sojourner  in  it:  fur  ♦•vi»ry  one  of  Aiiam'n  race  has  provi^l 
sinner,  Jii«tly  iV-n-rv'ttii  tiio  L)ivin»*  «iHpl  a<4ur^  .  they  are 
tufit  the  chiltlren  ol  vrraili.     It  is  impos«ibi*T  for  any  one 
a  sitMlitrtory  rf*M>o  for  the  (x»rfect  moral  iiurity  of  th  •  Soi 
th<f  J«<wi4h  virifin-inoiher.  Ufil**44  the  truth  uf  the  m^rf(\ 
sdmitted,  that  he  wa4  lormed  by  the  H<ilv  .Sp.rit  to  his 
•romb,  and  was  therefore  justly  rallftd  the  Si>n  ol  {Um]. 
'i'hf  j9Vti  Wire  pOM«s««do(  ample  evidence  tliat  Jcsu 
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were  familttr  with  this  resnlar  deeeent  of  their  Maitcr  Meordiof;  to 
tbi*  fle^h.  Thna  Peal,  writiupr  to  the  Rommi,  eridentlj  view*  it  e« 
*  well  known  and  r«>ef  ived  fact,  that  Jeeo«  **  wae  made  of  the  eeed 
of  David  according  to  the  flesh ;"  and  he  reminde  the  Hebreirf  to 
whom  be  wrote,  that  **iti«  erideot  that  our  Lord  epranf  out  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah." 

We  conceive  it  inexpedient  to  attempt  here  to  reooncile  the  die* 
crepancies  or  differencea  enppoaed  to  exiat  between  the  c eoealogiee 
of  Jeeus  recorded  bj  Matthew  and  Lake.  The  learned  nave  cpeea* 
lated  much  on  this  luhject ;  but  the  candid  reader  will  be  aufficientlf 
»aiisfied  that  the  difficultiet  are  not  momentous,  after  pemcinc  the 
following;  «-xtract  from  Mr  Wataoo's  Rxpontiou  of  the  Oospela:— 
"  For  a  full  iiivratif^ation  of  the  qaeetiona  which  have  been  raaaed 
on  the  cenealogiea  of  Cbriet  ^ven  bf  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke,  re- 
courae  mar  be  had  to  Grotiue,  Hammond,  Le  Clerc,  Lifhtfoot, 
Biiihop  Kidder,  Whitbr,  Dr  Barrett,  and  othere  who  have  written 
at  lari;e  upon  them.  The  grnealopee  coincide  from  Abraham  to 
David  ;  and  then  eo  entireljr  differ,  except  in  two  deacenta,  that  tbej 
muMt  be  regarded  as  two  distinct  table* ;  and  the  opinion  noir  i^co* 
erallj  admitted  ie  that  of  Lighttbot,  that  St  Matthew  |{iv««  the  pm* 
enUttsy  of  Jofph,  whoae  adopted  aon  Jeeua  waa :  and  .Ht  Luke  that 
of  his  virgin  mother.  This  derivee  Htrong  confirmation  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  Jrwish  Ilabbm*  in  their  writiniri  call  Mary 
the  dsuffhUfr  of  Kli.  This  distinction  in  the  genealo|rie«  aleo  lervet 
to  explain  liie  naaon  why  St  Luke  begin*  his  genealofly  with  staliof 
that  Jesus  was  tliv  supposed  aon  of  Joeeph,  *  who  waa  the  ion  ^ 
Kli.'  The  natural  father  of  Joseph  was,  as  Matthew  state*,  Jarob; 
hut  Mary  being  the  daughter  of  Kli,  Joseph  became  hie  aon-in-bir ; 
or  kimply,  a<:cordiug  to  the  vague  way  in  which  the  Hebrewa  oiied 
such  relative  terms,  his  son  ;  which  is  further  confirmed  by  another 
instance  of  a  son-iii-Ia.v  b«:ing  called  a  son  in  the  same  table,  namely 
Salathiel,  who  is  cblli>d  *  the  son  of  NVri,'  that  is,  hie  M>n-in-law ; 
hi*  natural  father  being  Jechonia*.  1  Chron.  iii.  17.  The  only  iioint 
of  real  im|K}rtance,  however,  in  this  question  is,  whether  Mary  a* 
well  at  Josi'ph  was  of  the  hous«?  of  David,  because  the  Christ  was  in> 
dubitably  U)  be  of  the  seed  of  David  *  according  to  the  flesh,'  whidi 
our  Lord  was  not  by  mere  virtue  of  his  being  the  adopted  eon  of 
Jos"ph,  an<l  t-ntered  a*  such  in  the  Jewish  genealo(;ie*.  Now,  though 
there  nritmn  sufTicient  reasrin  to  concliid«  that  Mary  married  Joseph 
as  n«'xt  of  kin,  and  though  tlie  very  silence  of  the  Jew*,  who,  upon 
the  proiiiul(;utiun  of  the  doctrine  ot  Christ's  miraculous  conception, 
at  whatever  pcrifMl  that  wru*  first  made  known,  whether  during  our 
Lord's  iif",  or  iirim*'iliately  after  his  ascension,  must  havA  raised 
tlii«  fatal  objection,  if  Mury  had  not  been  a  df4c«*ndant  of  David  as 
well  as  JfMPph,  proves  that  tliii  lact  was  a  subji-ct  of  public  nolo* 
riety ;  yi>t  the  matter  is  settled  by  a  passage  in  the  uoepri  of  St 
Luke,  which  those  who  have  inventigated  tlii^  riiieation  of  the  two 
gen^aIo^ii>s  have  generally  overlooked.  In  Luke  i.  H2,  when  the 
ang"!  make*  the  annuncia'tion  to  Mary  that  she  Kbould  tiecoroe  the 
mother  of  i\\n  Mi-sniah,  he  says,  *  H«'  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be 
called  tlie  Son  o1  \V\r  H'\vlV«1'.  v^wd  (h<*  Lord  (irtd  shall  give  unio  him 
the  thronn  o(  \\\^  FATVW.v^.  \^ANV\;-\*uu%>>uai  could  not  have 
beifn  ua«d,  uu\vaa  Mw^  \\w*»Al  \\%^  \«^ti\kv'«\<!i%  ^««K]t\>i^^^  U 
may  b«  •d«Ud  to  iki\»»  {iMX>*nk»a\v\«A.\a«^%m«tet    -      - 
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mtW  known  and  acknoirledfced,  that  Mary  and  Joseph  were  of  the 
same  house  and  lineage,  it  could  bare  answered  no  end  for  Matthew 
to  have  copied  from  the  public  irenealo^cal  tables  of  the  Jews  the 
descent  of  Joseph  from  David,  since  he  himself  closes  the  libt  of 
descents  with  an  account  of  the  conception  and  birth  of  Jesus,  which 
declares  that  he  was  not  the  son  of  Joseph,  but  of  Marv  ouly.  But 
the  family  relationship  of  Mary  and  Joseph  beini;  well  known,  the 
one  genealogy  was  as  well  suited  to  his  purpose  as  the  other.  Be- 
sides  that,  it  had  also  this  advantsfre,  that  it  established  our  Lord's 
l0gal  right  to  the  throne  of  David,  througrh  Joseph,  of  whom  he  was 
the  eon  by  adoption.  And  this  was  of  importance  in  arguing  with 
the  Jews  ;  for,  althoufrh  Mary  was  descencfed  from  David,  yet,  had 
she  married  into  the  tribe  of  Levi,  under  the  same  circumstances  as 
she  married  Joseph,  our  Lord  would  have  been  reckoned  in  the 
Jewish  frenealogies  as  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  his  legfU  claim  to 
the  throne  of  David  could  not  have  beeiyuaintained  on  the  i^ruuud 
of  descent ;  but,  havine  married  into  her  own  tribe,  our  Lord  waa 
the  descendant  of  David,  both  in  law  and  by  nature.  With  respect 
to  other  difficulties  in  these  tables  of  descent,  they  are  to  be  referred 
to  the  Jewish  records,  and  not  to  the  evangelists  who  copied  them. 
As,  however,  the  Jews  exerted  particular  care  in  preserving  the  pedi- 
inree  of  their  priests,  and  also  the  line  of  David,  in  whicn  they  ex- 
pected the  Messiah,  the  discrepancies  are  probably  apparent  only, 
and  the  obscurity  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  their  mode  of 
keeping  them,  as  being  affected  by  their  changes  of  name,  or  the 
practice  of  bearine  double  names,  and  by  their  laws  of  succession, 
IS  now  but  partially  known.  The  tables  are,  however,  sufficiently 
clear  to  prove  the  only  point  for  which  they  were  introduced,  that 
Jesus  was  the  son  of  David,  and  the  son  of  Abraham  ;"  and  by  con- 
se(}uence  the  legitimate  heir  of  David  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  and 
heir  to  the  dommion  of  the  world  promised  unto  Abraham. — Rom. 
iv.  13. 

But  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  far  higher  claims  to  the  dominions 
and  power  of  David,  and  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  world ;  for  he  is 
the  Only-begotten  Son  of  the  Living  and  True  God.  Such  he  was 
declared  to  be  by  the  prophetic  Spirit,  Ps.  ii.  7.  "  I  will  declare  the 
decree  :  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  me,  Thou  art  my  Son  ;  this  day 
have  I  begotten  thee."  And  this  language  distinctly  teaches  us 
that  he  alone  is  the  proper  representative  of  the  invisible  Deity,  aiul 
the  legitimate  heir  of  God  as  the  supreme  King  of  Israel,  and  the 
Lord  of  all  Creation ;  and  as  such  peculiarly  beloved  by  his  Father, 
and  truly  possessed  of  his  peculiar  perfections  or  infinite  excellen- 
cies. That  these  transcendantly  glorious  features  were  to  be  beheld 
in  the  Messiah,  is  manifest  throughout  the  Divine  Revelation  by 
Moses  and  the  prophets ;  and  that  they  were  recognised  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  by  his  disciples,  is  not  less  evident  in  almost  every  page  of 
the  New  Testament  His  miraculous  formatiou  in  the  virgin's  womb 
demonstrated  him  to  be  the  most  beloved  Sou  of  God.  By  this  he 
was  distinguished  in  excellence  from  Adam  and  all  his  race,  and 
was  truly  seen  to  be  *'  that  holy  being"  who  was  worthy  to  be  called 
the  Sou  of  God.  That  he  was  in  the  highest  sense  the  beloved  of 
God  was  also  declared  at  his  baptism,  when  lVi«  ^^vtSX  ol  ^q^^%> 
scended  like  m  dove  and  rested  upon  him,  and  ak^ovcftVcoxa^^  «V 
celJent  glory  thru  addre«fed  him :  ^<  Tkouixtm^f  Xk^^^^td^^^N^^ 
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tbM  I  un  w«n  plaaMd.**  Ood  »  Meood  tiiM  Mmouaetd,  la  •  that- 
lar  oMDiMr,  bis  compUMwoej  In  bim,  in  iha  besiinf  of  bb  moil 
honoured  diteiplet,  after  thtj  bad  aeeo  bim  elotbed  with  the  ef  oi- 
bolical  cloud  of  glorj ;  for  a  roice  from  tiie  dood  mid,  **  This  ia  mt 
belored  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleaeed ;  hear  je  him."  A  laiO> 
monj  reaerobliof  this,  God  prooonneed  »  third  time  from  benven, 
in  the  beariog  of  a  mnltiinde.  when,  in  anewer  to  bin  public  prafer, 
**  Father,  fflmrifj  tbj  name,''  a  voiee  loud  as  thunder  anid,  **  I  bare 
both  glorified  itl  and  will  glorify  it  again."  More  mnnrellooa  and 
deeieire  etUl  did  bia  refnrraetkm  from  the  dend,  without  bb  bodf 
being  aal»)eeted  to  eormption,  prove  Ood'a  peculiar  delif^t  in  bim. 
This  unparalleled  event  Jesos  predieted,  and  nppenled  to  it  ae  the 
complete  oonflrmslion  of  his  hign  claims.  His  enemies  Alt  the  foree 
of  tne  appeal,  and  emplojed  all  that  human  wisdom  and  power 
deemed  neceasarf  to  retain  his  bodj  in  the  tomb.  But  it  was  iaa* 
poasible  that  he  should  be  .dbained  by  death  or  hdl ;  fbr  God  bad 
pledged  himself  to  raise  him  from  the  dead,  and  thus  to  declare 
biro  nis  onlj- begotten,  and  well^belored  Son. 

Uowerer  asconishing  and  incomprehensible  Co  tho  human  mind 
mar  be  the  hct  that  Jesos,  as  God's  own  Son,  is  tho  equal  of  bis 
Father,  and  therefore  the  proper  heir  of  all  things,  its  truth  be  in* 
controTcrtiblj  confirmed  bj  hts  works ;  for  who  that  reflects  on  (be 
nature  of  what  he  performed  in  his  own  name,  will  presume  to  laj 
that  the  whole  was  within  the  power  of  a  mere  creature,  how  ex* 
alted  soever  might  be  the  dignity  and  capacities  concurred  on  it  by 
the  universal  Creator?  He  showed  himself  posseseed  of  the  nuMt 
perfect  knowledge  of  all  tlie  secret  operations  and  unrevealrd 
thoughts  of  man,  and  the  sovereign  and  Almightjr  Lord  of  all  na* 
ture.  It  was  visible  to  all  that  all  the  perfections  of  Deitjr  resided 
in  him ;  and  to  his  various  works  of  Almighty  power  to  heal  ail 
kinds  of  incurable  diseases,  to  multiplj  at  pleasure  the  means  of 
human  Miibsistenee,  and  to  raise  the  dead  to  life,  be  referred  io 
proof  not  onlv  that  God  was  with  him,  but  also  that  he  was  tbe  Boo 
of  God,  and  tnat  be  who  had  seen  him  bad  eeen  (be  Father. 

The  ffreat  truth  of  the  Divine  dignitj  of  his  nature  b  also  clearly 
showeoby  the  authority  and  honour  to  which  he  is  exalted.    The 

Krnphcts  prediru^  Meaeiah's  exaltation  to  the  throne  of  (he  Divine 
Fsjesty,  in  the  heavrns,  and  investiture  in  the  ofllices  of  Saviour, 
HovAreien,  and  Judge  of  the  human  race.  Jesus  annooneed  (ha( 
th^M  oflices  were  to  be  oonferrrd  on  him,  and  that  be  would  ascend 
unto  hnaven  in  order  to  exercise  thero.  Hundreds  of  his  disciples 
saw  him  ascend ;  and  waited  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promist 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  would  dcnionatrate  that  he  was  admiitMi 
inUi  glory,  and  had  tak^n  possMsioo  of  the  high  honours  to  which 
he  was  destined.  How  complete  was  the  evidence  given  that  he 
was  seated  on  the  throne  of  God,  in  the  gifts  received  by  his  fol* 
lowers,  by  which  they  were  ensbled,  in  his  name,  to  perform 
miracle*  equally  great  and  more  numerous  than  he  had  himself 
wrought.  Heing  thus  rai«<>d  to  an  equality  with  his  Father  in  dig* 
oitf  und  power,  «o  aa  lo  a^V^^^  worthy  of  all  adoration,  worship, 
•nd  praiae ;  or  \n  l\\e  WvvL^aiH-*^  ^^  >X^«  ^l<<ly  Sp.rit,  having  thaa  re* 
dvived  n  name  a\>«ire  t»vw^  tiwu^x  >Xv»^-'v\Vv*^'».'wt\a  every  knee 
•bould  bow,  and  ioo%u«  couVasa  V^X  ViaSa  \«t4^  \\  \wwhw  im 
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looger  doubtful  that  he  ia  the  Son  of  God,  and  Heir  of  all  thinga 
\n  neavRii  and  earth. 

These  things  proclaim  to  all  that  he  had  finished  the  work  for 
which  he  confessed  that  he  came  into  the  world,  for  had  he  not 
done  this,  is  it  credible  that  he  should  have  been  publiclj  approved 
by  God  before  angels  and  men  ?  That  work  cnieflv  consikted  in 
delivering  himself  up  as  a  sacrificial  victim  to  death  n>r  the  sins  of 
mankind,  that  he  might  obtain  eternal  redemption  for  evenr  one  who 
shall  ober  him ;  and  this  is  the  great  truth  which  forms  the  basis  of 
his  kingdom.  There  is  no  name  given  under  heaven  among  men 
by  which  we  must  be  saved,  but  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

This  is  the  King  of  the  new  empire ;  and  for  this  end  he  confessed 
that  he  was  bom,  and  that  he  should  rule  all  nations,  and  reign  till 
all  his  enemies  were  pnade  his  footstool.  But  he  distinctly  limited 
the  Tisible  administration  of  his  kingdom  in  this  world  to  religious 
and  moral  affairs.  The  entire  government  of  Israel  was  his  native 
right,  as  the  heir  of  his  &ther  David ;  and  every  one  else  who  assum> 
ed  the  supreme  rule  over  them  without  being  called  of  God,  whether 
a  native  or  foreigner,  was  unquestionably  an  usurper.  He,  how- 
ever, explicitly  announced  that  he  came  not  into  the  world  to  aspire 
to  a  worldly  throne,  or  secular  dominion.  He  roluntarily  renounced 
all  temporal  richts,  and  appeared  on  earth  not  **  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many."  His 
royal  predecessors  were  each  successirely  appointed  as  deputy  of  Je- 
hovah,Israel'8  Supreme  Sovereie:n,the  visible  nead  orsuperintendant 
of  the  whole  community,  in  all  things  relating  to  religion  as  well 
as  to  worldly  interests.  Jesus  took  the  cbaige  of  the  former,  and 
carefully  avoided  interference  with  the  latter.  He  cleansed  the 
temple,  instructed  the  worshippers  how  to  serve  God  acceptablv^ 
and  made  known  to  them  His  mind.  But  he  detiired  not  to  preside 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  nor  to  conduct  their  armies,  or  to  re- 
ceive any  of  the  national  revenues.  When  the  multitude  desired 
to  make  him  a  temporal  prince,  he  withdrew  from  their  society, 
and  proceeded  to  discharge  his  duties  as  the  prophet  of  the  Lord. 
And  at  a  later  period,  when  one  of  his  hearers  reouested  him  to  ex- 
amine  and  decide  on  some  worldly  matter,  he  replied,  "  Man,  who 
made  me  a  ruler  or  divider  among  you  ?"  Scarcely  any  of  the  peo- 
ple, including  his  most  eminent  msciples,  seem  to  have  interpreted 
correctly  his  conduct,  or  comprehended  his  plainest  instructions, 
in  respect  to  the  objects  of  his  mission.  They  had  no  ioat  concep- 
tion of  limited  royal  power.  Their  minds  were  full  of  the  ideas  of 
Messiah's  absolute  and  uncontrolled  dominion ;  and  imagined  that 
be  would  exercise  it  in  this  world  altogether  after  the  manner  of 
the  despots  of  the  East.  Hence,  when  Jesus  chose  his  twelve 
apostles,  they  and  bin  other  followers  expected  that  he  would  next 
restorethe  temporal  kingdom  to  Israel,  and  constitute  the  Holy  Land 
the  seat  of  universal  empire.  This  I'aUe  conception  excited  the 
ambition  of  his  chief  ministers,  and  strife  threatened  to  destroy 
th<  ir  peace.  They  disputed  who  should  be  greatest.  To  check 
their  pride,  and  prepare  them  for  the  humble,  arduous  and  holy 
work  to  which  tney  were  destined,  he  set  a  child  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  declared  that  none  was  fit  to  serve  in  his  kingdom  who 
were  not  teachable,  unassuming,  and  humble  aaa  c\\\\^^ "viVvo  vov 
phcitly  bovrg  to  the  •uthority  of  its  parents,  and  de^eii4«  x<\ic^^l  ^'^ 
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thnn  for  Itl  iirstT  >nd  (Omrort  And,  Ibii  all  tntUIj  ■■Mlia 
and  bi)|H  ibnuld  br  nprHHd  111  thin,  h«  dliUnett;  luIKl  thil  1 

ud  >df(D™nir  il^'lnterHU  of  hl>  lalloiriDljieU,  ooiild  Iw  •. 
CDunud  dM«r(iii|;>)»bt|ilint  bnuoat.  Tli<  ea\j  tattiontj  On 
Hira  U  uhnrmlrdKe  wu  IhMsltli*  Bnpwiw  Xing,  ud  lliiotil 
■npliHi  anij  honmif  id  tn  aoiicbt  wh  hii  ■pprobatioo:  "1 
kBow/'HidJtnu,  "IhalUHprinHXif  llw Otatila nvda * 
minion  OTiT  Ihpm,  ud  tbcf  Ibat  aril  E»at  RArdaa  hitb«ri<f  dH 

(HM  usnog  you,  let  him  ba  your  mlalaifl;  wKl  iihaai»nr  will  I 
chlaf  ■raoriK  Tu,  t*b  hhn  b«  joar  avrraDtt"  U*tL  ki,  1A— ^. 

Ona  of  thalaal  ud  aimpMUd  ttnm  of  Ml  noat  mndHfal  lil 
waa  the  alpralr  procaailpD  whkhli*  delfBed  to  pannll  faladJK 

K' ■  In  coniluei  to  laali^r  UirirbaUaflii  hbrofihf.    Thagnlyja 
Inuk  in  it  atmnrij  wpraaaad  th*  snmirldlliHM  of  hit  UaiAe 
and  rnlflllad  Id  Mb  artdn  nmailiabla  pndlotlaDa  raapacliiic  Mi 


dtKiplaa  ud  Iha  maltltiidii  iiliinn  th*  nilan  «nl*iDa>i.  irtn  b 
Ulmduila.  Na  crsitn  nr  dtadam  idarnad  hia  hud ;  no  chaniil 
hnraaa,  or  anuad  band,  diifdajad  apleDrfmrtn  attnct «  dnala  I] 
ar«i. « ilHk*  tcrrur  in  tha  hnrta  a(  IbtiMtUnra;  sor  nalbt 
anj  hind  of  crandanr  to  prodnca  admlrmtian,  nor  muniflcaiKa ' 
■naktntll^  Ha  lodaoD  u  m:ui1  chlldmn  wrnbudtaiiBb 
praiaa.  Ha  waa  mwiMMtlT  no  riial  ofttia  iirinra*  and  crnl  mi 
ol  tba  aarth.  H«  ackaonfatead  binweiri^iii'nT  d>llirht*rHilli  tl 
plaudila  of  tha  ehildm,  nhohailad him  tha  pn.,i,iaa3  Prinn, na 
tn  tba  nwna  nf  Jabonb.    Tha  na\j  •t'^'*  •"  ■rna  ohkfc  I 

djihoDour  and  daAla  tha  jaowd  prnjlnata,  eoa^tnfad  aa  tba  pla 
crprafar  for  ail  paDplean  And  with  IhiamnlAiilntloaof  hMfir 
diiiilir,  hIa  final  conlMilon  of  bk  sUnM  n(  tonfioBlr  nnt-et 
accordVd.  In  hIa  annna  to  th*  Uw  a^uallnn  thai  it  had  J 
nf  Judaa,  In  oppoaltiun  to  the  ■ovanlfnii'  a 


aiclaad  it)  Iha  Komani,  h*  boldlji  aroinid  that  ha  *m 

truth,  thai  h*  waa  Oa  pmnieKd  imloai.    HladomiaiiHi  baTnirtlii 

draad  hit  trlamabk  auapt  JnanfV  an  thi^  awed  Iha  annlJDia 
potaawon  of  Ibair  thrane  to  lUaahnod  and  wlekadniK.  Hia  hingdu 
waa  fmin  haataa  i  lie  princlnlaai  lawa,  cuatona,  and  mriureea,  we 
dtnvad  fron  haann  i  aa4  it  could  nol  ba  adraoaad  be  man  b 
min  flrTiirafiranaiannrn  Had  iibaan otherwiea,  hie  a^^antawna 
bar*  rvgttci  In  bMtl*  acakiBl  Uialt  uemlea  i  ami  who  ounld  ha| 
to  nianonia  thani  ?tanbm  whole  aroiaa  of  tli*  anjtala  of  Uod  wa 
nad^  UiJaiB  with  all  who  haanlh  Ibalnilb  lo  reaiat  uid  eonqo 
all  Iii4  oppoiara,  f^iuaeqnanlljF,  hla  pa^nt  nal(n<B|t  of  biinii 
Into  Iha  hwida  of  hli  Iklaa  aarnaan,  and  to  tin-  pnwar  piHaratd  1 
Filala  lo  maMmn  him  V.  4«xK,  aa  wpII  aa  iha  fut  thai  ha  on 
fMUMMdofhlaJailc'ata  iM-i  ft»\i-«  .S'Bikillowen.elaac 
•howed  thath«aounliH«n««>M*«™--««*>a»>*— i~~ 
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his  kingdom  on  earth,  hy  puhlidy  disclaiming  all  intention  to  exer- 
cise the  temporal  government  or  the  Jews,belongin^  to  him  as  David's 
heir,  is  not  the  same  truth  to  be  learned  from  his  voluntarily  nc« 

Selecting  to  seise  the  Holy  Land,  as  well  as  every  other  spot  on  earth, 
or  the  whole  was  his  own  property  as  the  Son  of  Ood  ?  This  act  of 
■elf- deni^  he  alone  could  practise ;  for  no  soverei^nA  had  any  legiti- 
mate  right  to  consider  himself  sole  lord  of  his  dommions.  The  earth 
belongs  only  to  God,  and  though  he  appoints  whom  he  will  to  the 
office  of  rulers,  yet  he  has  not  authorised  them  to  look  on  it  as  their 
special  property.  David  and  his  Buccessors  were  his  depotien,  and 
not  his  neirs  to  Canaan,  which,  in  a  particular  sense,  he  called  them 
to  regard  as  his  own,  selected  in  preference  to  all  landit.  as  the  site 
of  his  greatest  and  most  noarvellous  manifiBstations  of  himself  t» 
man.  The  king  of  the  Jews  had  no  right  to  any  other  position  in 
the  Holy  Land  than  that  which  fell  to  him  by  lot,  th';  inheritance 
of  his  fathers.  He  could  scarcely  be  guilty  of  a  f^vater  crime  than 
forcibly  to  take  possession  of  the  least  spot  in  the  inheritance  of  any 
of  his  subjects.  Nor  could  he  lawfully  retain  for  ever,  as  his  own, 
ony  more  than  any  other  of  his  subjects,  land  which  an  individual 
might  sell  him.  But  God  gave  the  land  to  Messiah ;  and  hence  it 
was  denominated  by  the  prophets,  **  Immanuel's  land,'*  and  one  of 
the  sins  charged  against  the  Jews,  in  relation  to  Jesus,  the  Son  of 
Ood,  is,  that  **  he  came  into  his  own  land,  and  his  own  people  re- 
ceived him  not.**  Indeed,  Jesus  declared,  that  **  all  things  were  de- 
livered unto  him  of  his  Father. '  Nevertheless,  he  passeid  through 
life  one  of  the  most  destitute  of  his  people.  **  The  foxes,'*  he  said, 
"  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  hare  nests,  but  the  Son  of 
man  hath  nowhere  to  lay  bis  head."  By  personal  labour  he  appears 
for  many  years  to  have  procured  the  means  of  subsistence  requisite 
for  himself  and  his  mother;  and  during  his  public  ministry,  while 
he  repeatedly  miraculously  supplied  food  for  thousands,  he  owed  his 
own  support  chiefly  to  a  few  women  who  generously  auimiuistered 
to  him. 

In  contradistinction  to  all  the  princes  of  this  world,  and  even  to 
all  the  chief  rulers  of  Israel  who  had  preceded  him,  he  encouraged 
no  one  to  follow  him  by  any  worldly  inducement ;  he  pledged  him> 
self  to  the  most  faithful  no  more  than  that  he  would  be  with  them 
always,  and  make  them  partakers  of  all  that  their  heavenly  Father 
knew  to  be  necessary  for  their  present  and  eternal  happiness.  I'his 
he  pronounced  sufficient  to  reconcile  to  his  service ;  for  who  does 
not  perceive  that  **  it  is  enough  for  the  servant  to  be  as  his  master  ?" 
What  prince  has  not  promised  his  chief  ministers  and  army  the 
good  and  glory  of  this  life  ?  Did  not  Jehovah  himself  condescend  to 
assure  Israel,  when  he  announced  himself  to  have  become  their 
King,  that  he  would  reward  their  subjection  and  obedience  to  him, 
with  health,  long  life,  wealth,  and  honour?  thatif  they  proved  their 
fidelity  to  him  by  entire  renunciation  of  idol<i,and  entire  destruction 
of  every  symbol  of  idolatry,  and  stedfast  observance  of  his  institu- 
tions, oe  would  make  them  the  most  prosperous  in  all  earthly  good 
of  any  other  nation  of  the  world  ?  How  many  promises  of  this 
kind  were  given  Israel  by  Moses  and  the  prophets  ?  And  how  many 
threatenings  of  temporal  calamities  of  every  kind  were  denounced 
against  them,  shoula  the^  prove  digroyal  %wd  d\wJ^Md\«iL\.*t  '^'VaN.^^ 
coDtnmt,  in  tbia  renpect,  u  evident  to  til,  ^Mt^eea  ^<t  '<«fv>cc&^  ^V 
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eolomljr  cat  them  off,  and  rindicate  the  righteoaaacM  of  bia  go- 
▼ernment.  It  was  alao  for  the  attainment  of  thia  object  that  the 
ritnal  of  aacrifioe  waa  insthoted.  **  Almost  all  things  were  cleanaed 
hj  blood,  and  without  the  sheddinf:  of  blood  there  i«  no  remiaaioa 
of  ains."  Thia  fireat  principle  waa  aolemnlj  and  awfollj  tao^ht 
ereiT  nifcht  and  momiofr«  bj  the  cooaumin^  of  innocent  animals 
on  tlM  eTer>bnmin|r  altar  of  bnmt  oflerinir,  m  the  aiirht  of  all  tba 
p(>ople.  The  whole  creatkm  prodaima  that  the  Creator  has  formed 
all  creatnrea  for  happinesa,  and  has  amply  aupplied  the  means  of 
obtaining  it.  No  common  reason,  donbtless,  moved  the  good  God 
to  appoint  the  aaerificatnre  which  he  minutely  described  by  Muses. 
If  the  permission  of  animal  food  attested  his  special  goodness  to  man, 
animal  sacrifice  atill  more  atrongly  indicated  this,  for  the  avowed 
object  was,  that  the  ains  of  the  oner«r  might  be  expiated,  hy  beinfr, 
as  it  were,  tranaferred  from  him  to  the  victim,  which  was  incapable 
of  sin,  or,  properiy  speaking,  of  feeling  ita  punishment.  The  rite 
of  sacrifice  thus  proclaimed  daily  the  great  truth,  that  **  the  wagea 
of  ain  is  death ;"  and  every  one  who  neglected  this  rite  bad  sua- 
pended  over  his  head  the  sword  of  Divine  justice,  which,  if  not 
plnngi^  into  him  by  the  magistratea  of  his  nation,  might,  in  a  mo> 
ment  Ml  on  him  from  the  invisible  band  of  the  Divine  Legislator 
and  juat  Judge. 

Another  roost  impressive  mode  of  preserving,  in  vigour,  in  Israel 
the  impreauon  of  the  justice  of  God,  was  lex  talionu^  the  law  of 
retaliation  or  retribution.  Transgressions  of  the  laws,  for  which  no 
expiatory  victim  was  provided,  were,  when  distinctly  known,  in- 
stantly Mpqualel?  punished,  br  fire  or  death.  The  king  or  magis- 
trates had  no  authority  to  connne  the  accused  in  prison,  he  was  to 
be  placed  before  the  tribunal  without  delay.  Moses  gave  no  direc- 
tions respecting  prisons,  exc<>pt  we  call  by  this  name  the  cities  of 
refuge.  No  ruler  bad  authority  to  change,  or  mitigate,  or  remit  the 
aentence  of  the  law,  or  defer  its  execution.  Alflegislatont  have 
agreed  that  immediate  punishment  is  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  muntaining  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  law  and  govern- 
ment. This  was  strictly  enjomed  by  Moses.  Arbitrary  power, 
caprice,  or  even  compassion,  wss  incompatible  with  the  faithful 
discharge  of  the  office  of  judge  in  Israel.  He  was  not  to  pity  or  spare 
any  more  than  to  judge  rashly,  partially,  or  unjustly.  Retribution 
was  to  regulate  all  his  decisions :  **  Life  for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth 
for  tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot,  burning  for  burning,  wound 
for  wound,  stripe  for  stripe,  death  for  death." 

These  remarks  may  suffice  to  show  that  the  administration  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  peculiarly  framed  to  place  before  man  the 
immutable  connexion  between  sin  and  punishment;  it  was  verily, 
**  the  ministration  of  death."  And  the  Divine  propriety  of  this  will 
be  manifest  to  those  who  observe  that,  during  the  period  for  which 
it  waa  designed,  the  justice  of  God  was  not  demonstrated.  No  pun- 
ishment was  inflicted  on  man  that  had  any  fitness  to  prove  that 
**  though  hand  join  in  hand,  the  sinner  shall  not  go  unpunished." 
For  no  one  appeared  to  suffer  equal  to  what  he  deserved  as  a  trans- 
gressor of  the  laws  of  his  Creator,  or  as  an  enemy  of  the  benevolent 
government  of  the  sovereign  of  the  world.  And  everywhere,  and 
m  every  age,  mauT  most  notorious  for  w\rkedw««a  ^«t«  tsv^nX  \it5x^> 
in  tbia  norld.  While,  however,  ju&lke  ^u%  «9txvcNX^  «i%,cQNfi^ 
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in  I«rwl,  di«nTi>ml  th«  wiwlnin  of  Ji^hovnh,  it,  to  •  eonddaiMt 
d«ier^,  vriliKi  Mm  coinpsMiiinnata  lov«  »nd  hmieirolffiMW  U»waH«  ih* 
hiiiitaii  ne^,  Hp  wu  rrvftaM  bj  it  to  Im  *'  the  rrast  Mid  dmdf^ 
Ood.  who  k^iep-th  the  covniMit ;  th«  J*rmk>ns  Qod,  •nd»eiiniiuiiiiiiff 
fliw."  It  pl«MMl  hirai  to  rewrve  tur  tbe  fatare  aire,  aiid  fur  tb* 
period  nf  ih<>  Fifth  Kmptr^,  the  peiieet  d«aioaatrmtion  of  hit  Jnitie* 
Mill  ih^  prrfmrt  maoifmtAilon  m  hitt  own  natora,  aa  tlii  Oud  who 
d^lii;>iirth  in  nii>rer,  ao  that  every  man  miffht  know  that  **  Ood  la 
kivr."  And  for  th'ia  end  he  a^nt  hia  Son  into  tba  world,  **  Dot  to 
ciM.d«>tnn  the  wfirid,  but  that  the  world  through  him  miKht  be 
aavml  '*  The  aubatitution  of  the  onlf  brcottfo  Sfin  of  iM  luat^ 
nt  Ninn«>ni  i*  at  iiiiee  the  hi«e>ii^  poMible  moral  evidence  that  God 
la.  at  tincf>.  inflexibly  jiiat  and  ineipreatihlf  mercifiii.  lo  illoalrate 
anil  niiitiriii  ihi«  ■entimnil  «r»  will  not  aili*iupi  here ;  but  refiY  oor 
rra<l-  r*  In  tlii*  wirka  of  ihtMe  who  have  ably  treated  thia  moat  im* 
p«irtanl  nl  all  Mihj^rta.  \Vhoev«>r  will  etjulemiilaie  the  eharaeler, 
dn«>iriiii*fl,  autTrniitrai  d^aih,  ripaurrf^tinn,  aiiil  Kltirj  of  J«wia  of 
N^xjrrih,  will  iKit  tail  to  fteriwivv  that  (iiid  liaa  ^iven  irrefraffkUa 
pnitil  that  he  haa  nu  pli*aaure  in  the  death  «f  ainoera,  and  nm  In* 
thai  hr*  will  nnt  apar^  the  ruilly,  wiio  refuae  aubminion  to  tba 
ni;liiMiu«  nitvfftirnr'ul  of  hia  helnveil  Sim.  Since  he  apanrd  not  hin, 
when  hr*  iiri'iipiM  ih<*  aiiiiier'a  plac*,  he  eh*ll  aaauredty  mit  apaiv 
thiMr  whii  liiki>  him  not  aa  ihe  Vatlirr  lovea  him.  Who  doea  not, 
niu«i  fiN*l  th*>  liim*  of  ih^  ftirore  applied  by  our  Lord  bi  hi«  anfleriiifi, 
whi*n  he  pn>i-i>filiNi  to  iKvr  the  Divine  roraeon  thecro^a?  **  I>au^ 
trra  nf  Ji*ru«Bli>ni,  wef>p  nfit  fur  me,  but  for  yourarlnra  and  voaf 
rhiidri>n,~fiir  il  th«>v  ilu  th^ai*  thine*  in  a  ffreen  tree,  what  diall  ba 
iliin<>  in  lhi>  dry."  S'ow  tii  all  hia  diariplea  it  ia  anrely  obviooa,  that 
^wrm  Ilivine  jii«t>i-e  waa  d^iitimalratml,  it  waa  nfit  requiaile  that  tba 
t*>rnti|f  administration  onluinml  by  Moae^  for  Krael,  ehould  charac* 
tiiri«^  ihr  adiiiini^traiioi)  nf  the  kinicdomof  Clod,  of  which  Je«ui«  oor 
I,(iri1,  i«  til'*  Kinir.  A'Tonimicly,  Jfiiua  explicitly  excludi^  from  bit 
em  pin*  tfiii|iiirjii  piini«hmptilji  and  drath.  He  mnii'aaed  hima^lf  the 
iieirnf  l>a\iii.  the  Cliriat,  the  Savioiir  of  the  world,  and  Lord  ol  all: 
but,  early  in  hi«  ininutry,  h«>  plainly  intimated  that  daring  hia iritfB 
no  mnntry  or  plar**,  or  indeed  any  thingr,  except  the  iirinaplM  and 
laMN  anil 'Nutij>*ria  ol  hi4  kin;;dom  on  earth,  would  be  dermed  by 


ll>*avi*n  hi'Iy  i>r  aacred,  a*  Canaan,  tin*  tenth  of  Ha  produria,  and 
lhi>  ti<m|i|i*.  and  it4  inini*ter4  and  vimai-la,  had  bcfn.  **  Tho  hour 
ninixth,  and  now  ia,  when  the  truK  wurthippera  ahall  wnrainp  tba 
Kathi*r  in  apirit  and  in  truth :  for  tlie  Kaih«>r  aerknth  audi  to  wur* 
nliip  hiin."  And  with  equal  flearn«*««  did  he  teach  hia  folUiwrra  that 
h^  waa  not  nime  to  fnrm  a  Cfunmunity,  whoae  punty  and  pmapeniy 
ner>*  lo  b«>  prn'iTtrd  by  the  immMiate  punialiment  of  their  aacrvt, 
or  |iuMii*  and  bold  pn«>mi<><.  Thui,  on  the  &unantan«  hehaviac 
unkindly  to  Jeaiia,  hia  favourite  d laci plea  aaid,"  Lord,wilt  thou  that 
WK  fiiinmand  liri*  to  dime  down  fmm  heaven,  and  amaume  them, 
rvrii  mn  Kliaa  itui  ?  Hut  hi*  turned,  and  r^bukKl  them,  and  aaid.  Ye 
know  nut  Mliut  in  .iiiur*r  of  apirit  ve  are  of.  For  the  Sin  of  mania 
iitit  roriii*  til  ili<«iniy  mm 'a  hvea,  but  to  aave  th^ro."  Cuiild  any  laa* 

Eiairx  more  drcii|«-illy  ileclare  that  the  ailminialr*tion  of  death  by 
IM  •  wiiiild  Tiiid  no  p1ai:e  in  the  new  empire  f 
i'hi4  in.irvrlliiua  ri-viiliiiion  in  th^  community  of  the  worahipp'is 
•f  U«m1  mm  aUu  IttUy  unbilled  io  all  tbe  auDouocencDta  bj  fmatf 
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that  lie  eune  to  redeem  th^m  from  all  their  enemies,  bj  givinfr  bira- 
■elf  a  ransom  for  tbem,  bj  laying  down  bis  life  for  them,  and  by  his 
•ssarance  that  for  this  very  act  the  Father  bad  loved  him,  and  had 
committed  to  him  all  power  and  authority,  that  he  might  give  them 
eternal  life.  Th*  legitimate  inference  from  this  instruction  was, 
that  the  ritual  of  sacrifice  would  cease ;  for  having  procured  all 
blenedneas  for  his  people,  they  needed  no  longer  to  ofirer  innocent 
victims  to  expiate  their  sins.  The  Father's  approbation  of  him, 
publicly  testified  by  raising  him  from  the  dead,  and  receiving  him 
to  glory,  Uiat  he  might  be  Lord  of  all,  was  sufficient  evidence  that 
he  had  honoured  his  law,  and  vindicated  his  government  The  law 
of  retribution  was  by  conse<^uence  no  more  required  to  instruct 
mankind  that  God  was  just,  if  they  intelligently,  unfeignedly,  and 
cordially  credited  the  Divine  testimony  concerning  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  by  his  obedience  unto  death,  had  fully  illustrated  and  vin> 
dicated  the  Divine  justice  in  the  condemnation  and  death  of  sinners. 
Thus  it  was  manifest  that  he  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  the 
law  of  retribution,  aa  well  aa  the  law  of  sacrifice ;  and  having  finished 
his  work,  superseded  both.  In  accordance  with  this,  we  observe 
that  among  his  first  public  instructions,  he  declared  the  law  of  re- 
taliation OMOlete :  **  Te  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said.  An  eye 
for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  :  but  I  say  unto  you,  That  ye 
resist  not  evil ;  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  the  right  cheek, 
turn  to  him  the  other  also.  And  if  anv  man  will  sue  thee  at  the 
law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.  And 
whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain.  Give 
to  him  that  asketh  thee ;  and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee 
turn  not  thou  away.  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said.  Thou 
dJialt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy :  but  I  say  unto 
you.  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  tliem 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use*  you,  and 
persecute  you ;  that  ye  may  be  the  children  ot  your  Father  which  is 
in  heaven ;  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the 
eood,  and  jsendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.  For  if  ye 
love  them  which  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye  ?  do  not  even  the 
publicans  the  same  ?  And  if  ye  salute  your  brethren  only,  what  do 
ye  more  than  others  ?  do  not  even  the  publicans  so  ?  Be  ye  there« 
tore,  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect." — 
Matt.  v.  88— 4a 

The  circumstances  in  which  Jesus  was  placed  were  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable to  the  bringing  to  the  test  of  truth  his  high  claims  to  be 
the  Messiah,  the  promised  King  of  Israel,  and  the  Saviour  and  So- 
vereign of  the  world.  No  people  were  eoually  qualified  with  the 
Jews  to  detect  the  imposture  of^any  one  wno  avowed  himself  to  be 
their  expected  king ;  for  they  alone  possessed  and  valued  the  Divine 
predictions  concerning  him.  They  had  been  intrusted  with  the 
sacred  oracles ;  and,  however  ignorant  they  generally  were  of  their 
real  import,  they  were  enthusiastically  attached  to  them,  as  the 
charter  of  their  nation.  Every  Jew  had  access  to  the  scriptures, 
which  were  deposited  in  the  temple  and  in  every  synngofrue  of  the 
empire  ;  and  were,  in  the  after  ages,  read  every  Sabbath  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  whole  congregation.  These  writings  delineated  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Messiah  sufficiently  clear  to  enable  any  intelligent, 
■eriotts,  and  caadid  reader  to  try  and  decidt;  the  pretensions  of  any 
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Jewi.  Though  he  therefore  ipoke  m  never  man  spoire,  and  dia^ 
covered  himself  inexpressibly  superior  in  Divine  knowledge,  di^itf, 
gravity,  authority,  and  persuasive  powers  to  all  the  legitimate 
teachers  of  his  nation,  yet  the  influential  class  regarded  his  instruc- 
tions unworthy  of  attention,  because  he  had  not  been  educated  in 
the  national  schools,  nor  had  an^  connexion  with  persons  of  public 
reputation.  The  meanness  of  his  birth,  and  his  usual  manner  of 
life,  they  considered  sufficient  to  justify  them  in  neglecting  his 
ministry.  His  talents  and  attainments  perplexed  them,  provoked 
their  envy  and  hatred,  and  awakened  distressing  fear  and  appre- 
hensions. But  the  queries,  "  Whence  hath  this  man  this  wisaom  ? 
Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son,  and  his  mother  Mary?"  calmed 
their  spiiits,  flattered  their  pride,  and  confirmed  them  in  their 
purpose  to  give  him  no  countenance  as  a  public  instructor  of  the 
people. 

Indeed,  they  could  have  no  sympathy  with  his  instructions,  for 
they  were  wholly  opposed  to  him  on  the  most  important  subjects 
of  religion  and  morals.  For  example,  they  had  scarcely  more  just 
or  honourable  views  of  the  True  God,  than  those  entertained  by 
idolaters.  The  latter  imagined  that  their  God  was  the  protector  of 
their  friends,  and  the  destroyer  of  their  enemies ;  and  the  former 
believed  that  their  race  were  alone  the  objects  of  the  special  care  of 
the  supreme  God,  and  that  he  purposed  to  exalt  them  to  the 
sovereignty  of  every  other  race  of  Adam.  How  opposed  to  this  low 
and  repelhne:  idea  of  the  One  God  is  the  revelation  of  his  nature 
and  doings,  by  the  Lord  Jesus.  To  impress  all  minds  with  a  just 
conviction  of  the  impartiality  and  universal  benevolence  of  the  Di- 
vine  government,  he  appeals  to  the  constant  operations  of  nature 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind :  "  Vour  Father  in  heaven, 
maketh  the  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain 
on  the  just  and  unjust."  The  Jews  persuaded  themselves  that  the 
Saviour  promised  to  their  fathers  was  to  come  to  save  them  and  re- 
duce all  nations  under  them.  Jesus  declared  that  this  Saviour  was 
sent  for  the  salvation  of  all  men,  without  respect  of  persons :  **  God 
BO  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  who- 
soever believeth  in  him  should  notperisn  but  have  everlasting  life. 
For  God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world  :  but 
that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved." — John  iii.  16,  17. 

The  Jews  entertained  views  of  the  character  of  acceptable  wor- 
shippers of  God  completely  difTereut  from  those  given  by  the  Lord 
Jesus.  Thev  conceived  that  God  was  pleased  with  all  who  observed 
the  signs  of  homage  which  his  law  prescribed,  even  while  they  vio- 
lated the  most  interesting  of  his  laws.  Though  they  were  destitute 
of  love  to  him,  and  of  compassion  for  man,  yet  they  presumed  that 
he  approved  of  them,  because  they  were  zealous  observers  of  the 
rites  of  sacrifice  and  cleansing.  Fasting,  long  prayers,  and  gifts  to 
the  temple,  in  their  opinion,  conciliated  the  Divine  favour,  and 
procured  them  liberty  to  employ  all  their  efforts  to  obtain  wealth, 
power,  honour,  and  pleasure.  Jesus  declared  that  such  a  conduct 
was  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God  :  that  all  worship  was  hateful 
ftnd  vain,  which  was  offered  him  without  supreme  reverence  for 
his  majesty  and  authority,  and  supreme  love  of  his  holiness  and 
laws ;  and  that  the  true  worshippers  were  those  only  who  worship- 
ped him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

2  l3 
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Thus  he  aceu«ed  th«  J«w«,  Mptetftllf  thetr  iD<Mt  rtnowMl 
tradieni,  of  entire  if(norfinc«  of  tlia  TriM  tied,  and  pronooni-ed 
their  religion  utt'-rly  worihleas  in  hif  atm.  That  thej  were  there* 
fore  fieithi'r  disuO'MNl  to  examine  caiidialj  hiii  dalma,  nor  to  plaeo 
themMlvee  unoer  hin  direction  ae  the  heaveuljr  Teacher,  can  ear* 
priee  no  one,  Accuet/>nuid  to  n-fcard  th«in«e1vae  as  tlie  onlj  eii' 
fiffhtened  teachers  uf  true  religion,  and  to  look  on  the  wiaeet  of 
all  oth<tr  natiouit  a*  vain  pretender*  to  wisdom,  how  indicnant 
must  they  hav«  fi'lt  when  pronoaiieed  blind  leadere  of  the  bliifl, 
the<>nemi^  of  Oo^l,  and  thedeatroyenof  the  eonle  of  maokind. 

The  prttdominaut  euirit  and  general  conduct  of  Jeene  had  no  ttmr^ 
charms  for  the  Jewisn  teaclicrs  and  their  diaciplea  than  bis  poblif 
fnstractions.  Profound  humility  before  Ood,  di«ioterest«Hl  lure  fur 
his  institutions,  and  increasing  fidelity  in  his  service  tin  the  fooduf 
all  rlasMi^  of  Uie  people,  were  conspicuous  features  in  the  characti^ 
of  Jit4iiH  of  Na«ir«th  ;  and  tlii*ie  stronslr  condemned  tlie  priAf. 
haaghiiiit^s,  ambition,  ■elHsbuess,  and  indiflTeri'nee  f<ir  thr  b*-t 
intrrcNis  of  tite  Cf>mmunity ;  which  obviously  characterised  tli« 
most  popular  and  influential  rulers  and  teachers  in  Judsa.  Thnf 
livml  and  laboured  tr>  support  preteni^ons  to  piety  and  rtfehteoosncM, 
which  wfrn  alien  from  tfieir  nature,  and  desires,  and  secret  dn^s, 
as  liieht  is  from  darkness.  In  Jesus  was  uo  trace  of  guile  or  hypo- 
crisy. Not  a  v«tsti|:e  of  artificial  SHcredni*i<s  was  visible  in  hit  coen- 
taiianee,  dress,  gait,  or  language.  He  had  not  one  face,frarb.  or  mso* 
ner  for  tliK  farnily  circln  and  another  for  tlie  public  ass«mbli<Hi.  Deep 
aiidfeoli*iiin  thoughtproduccd  pHrmanentgravity;  arduousi  uterpritf. 
•arnAstuPiM  of  address  and  activitjr  of  movrments ;  and   int«>riisl 

fnrfsct  peace  was  indicated  by  habitual  cheerfulnrsa  and  coortfsy. 
ar  was  from  him  the  grimace,  the  broad  phylactery,  the  klow  and 
{Kimpous  pace,  or  the  solemn  prayer  in  the  public  places,  by  wliirh 
he  Pharisee  sfiught  to  excite  the  wonder,  and  respect,  aod  admirs- 
tion  of  the  unreflecting,  the  devout,  or  the  superstitioua  He  dtd 
nut  even  put  on  the  rough  garb  of  the  prophet,  nor  withdraw  fr«Mn 
the  society  of  those  accounted  impure  and  proliuie.  He  wastl^nsn 
of  the  peoplrt,  the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners;  he  was  the  fsiilf 
ful  ciiuiiN«*llor,  the  generous  friend,  and  benevolent  companion  of 
all  Mho  ilirfcovered  wisdom  to  forsake  the  loolish  and  liv<>,  and  to 
g:o  in  thf>  way  of  undersiandiug.  **  The  Son  of  man  came  rating 
and  liriiiking''  like  one  of  the  common  people;  and  only  ^oelli^ 
thi  m  in  *'  piing  abr)ut  doing  good  "  Thus  Jesus,  by  dnctrme  aiid 
exurriph',  Jetecte'l  and  expfHM'd  the  ignorance,  dissnnulation,  un* 

1^o<Hin<*s«t,  and  wickediiA'H  of  the  Jewish  teachers  and  rulers.  Th^f 
elt  (roridfmn^i] ;  but  th^ir  sense  of  shame  was  much  Inu  than  tlt«-ir 
aiitr"r  and  revenge.  .And  hence,  instead  of  repentance,  conf'-^t'Oi 
ot  Mms,  and  reformation,  they  hated  their  faithful  monitor,  aii'i  ;  - 
N'llvcd  to  destroy  him.  This  state  of  mind  urged  them  on  loin^e*- 
ti^jfite  the  vali<liiy  of  hi4  claims;  they  sedulously  watched  hi*  wur-  * 
am]  movements,  in  privnte  and  public,  employed  spies  loobvne 
and  re(>ort  whtitever  he  said  or  did,  and  denounced  diiigrace  an-l 
venifmtnee  on  all  who  countenanced  his  ministry,  or  di^uvered  r-*- 
|raril  Tor  his  person,  respect  (or  his  authority,  or  confidence  m  h.s 
instructions.  He  was  not  moved  from  his  psih,  nor  turne<l  from 
his  course,  (roiu  dread  of  their  power  or  wrnth,  or  from  appreheosioa 
of  their  tUMM.    Ut  \Lttii\N  \.\mVc  «tcc«t  thoughts,  lliair  plau,  inl>ile 
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deviceii,  and  diabolical  artx ;  and  he  boldly  revealed  thorn  to  the 
people,  and  announced  openly  the  certain  jaitt  and  rearful  punish- 
ment vthich  would  apeediiy  fall  on  bis  enemiea.  That  they  might 
be  fully  warned,  ao  tnat  their  impenitence  might  be  inexcusable,  he 
announced  their  doom  sometimes  in  plain  language,  but  more  fre- 
quently in  narablea,  by  which  be  more  effectually  procured  their 
attention.  They  boasted  in  the  privilege  and  honour  of  being  God'a 
peculiar  people,  intrusted  with  the  keeping  of  the  law  and  the  pro- 
mises, and  the  ordained  instructors  of  mankind.  He  declared 
that  they  would  be  caat  out  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  that  their  reli- 
gious distinctions  would  be  transferred  to  other  races,  who  would 
more  faithfullv  execute  the  trust  committed  to  them ;  and  that  God 
would  expel  them  from  his  land,  and  acatter  them  over  the  whole 
world,  monuments  of  his  iustice  and  power.  This  compassionate 
warning  they  contemned,  and  zealously  counaelled,  and  more 
nnitedly  determined,  to  cut  him  off  from  the  land  of  the  living. 
How  intensely  they  aought  accusations  againat  him,  and  how  per- 
aeveringlv  they  prosecuted  them,  no  one  rrquirea  to  be  informed 
who  reaaa  the  simple,  unadorned,  and  troth-bearing  narrative  of 
his  life  by  the  Evangelists. 

Nothing  exasperated  the  rulrrs  and  priests  more  than  the  univer- 
sal benevolence,  simplicity,  and  integrity  of  the  conduct  of  our 
Lord.  He  showed  becoming  deference  for  the  useful  in^titution8  of 
society,  as  well  as  reverence  for  the  sacred  laws  of  his  country.  He 
everywhere  taught  his  disciples  and  the  multitude  to  **  render  unto 
Cesar  the  things  that  are  Cesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God'a;"  but  he  uniformly  spoke  of  all  men,  in  their  relation  to 
God,  aa  occupying  a  common  place.  He  declared  that  all  were 
sinners,  iustly  exposed  to  the  Divine  displeasure,  and  equally  re- 
quirinir  Divine  mercy.  Thia  sentiment  was  most  acceptable  to  every 
one  who  felt  himself  sinful  and  under  the  condemnation  of  the  law  ; 
but  it  was  must  offeuHive  to  the  numerous  class  who  conceived  that 
the  qualities  which  they  valued,  and  which  were  generally  admired 
and  oraisedby  men,  were  not  less  esteemed  by  God.  Thus,  honour- 
able birth,  sacred  or  high  offices,  great  talents,  superior  education, 
religious  knowledge,  devotion,  and  eeal,  considerable  wealth, 
power,  and  influence,  were  believed  to  recommend  those  who  pos- 
sessed, or  preteuded  to  poraess  them,  not  less  to  the  favour  of  God 
than  to  the  respect  of  man.  In  opposition  to  this,  Jesus  proclaimed 
that  these  superficial  excellences  were  of  no  account  before  God, 
who  looketh  not  merely  on  the  outward  appearance  but  also  on  the 
heart ;  and  that  those  who  gloried  in  them  were  as  vile  in  his  sight 
as  the  most  immoral  and  degraded  of  the  race  of  men.  Few  prin> 
cip1(s  did  Jfsus  more  strongly  and  frequently  enforce  than  that 
*'  That  which  is  most  highly  esteemed  among  men  is  an  at>omina- 
tion  in  the  sight  of  God,"  and,  that  **  He  who  exall^th  himself  shall 
be  abased,  and  he  who  humbleth  himseir  shall  he  exalted."  In  ac- 
cordance with  these  unworldly  principles,  he  announced  that  publi- 
cans and  sinners  enter  the  kingdom,  and  all  who  trusted  that  they 
were  righteous,  and  despised  others,  were  excluded.  It  was  the 
common  practice  of  the  public  teachers  and  rulers  to  despise,  and 
oeglttct,  and  oppn  ss  the  h)wer  classes  of  the  people,  while  tfie  minis- 
try oi  Jesox  accomulinhed  the  prediction  concerning  him,  that  'Mo 
the  poor  ths  gospel  is  preached."    He,  however,  employed  no  arti- 
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•  to  win  rolloweni  %moot  %nj  e\»m ;  be  ■ongbt  not  llw  bomwi 

Bt  cfimpth  fnnn  mmn.    He  t>ir«>w  no  dieiruiee  over  IjUeondoct: 

hi*  puMic  ininittrjr  mil  «vm  liirht  u  imy.  The  hi|efi-prieet,  eemtcd 

I  judiTK,  betraved  Rivat  prMumptKin,  M  well  •«  ui  eArneNt  wi^h  to 

aMHBrr  and  dfMirojr  }iiin«  wIinh  he  luikMi  Jmiuc,  trho  had  been 

raffled  tHifore  hu  tritiunal,  to  ftive  nceouiitof  himaelf  nnd  hii  d<ie- 

riuf.     But  hii  oiiduct  ira^e  oecmwion   to  the    moet  nobl«  end 

Tiumpliant  apjM^ai  of  our  Lord  to  the  unfjue«tionatfl«MmplicitjiDd 

IntMsnly  of  hiitlire:  **  Jkhu*  eneMrered  him,  I  iiMke  openly  to  tht 

world  :  I  eviff  tautfht  in  tli«f  iiyiiafFOfrue,  and  in  t lie  templp,  whitbcr 

tlie  Jttw-M  aUo  P'wirt ;  and  in  er^rHt  have   I  Mtid  nothinfl.     Wbf 

a*ki!ft  thou  ine  ?  auk  them  wfiicli  heard  me  what  I  have  eaid  unio 

th«*rii :  bi'holil  th<*ir  know  what  I  have  eaid."     Hie  iniracliv  wen 

pffHormed  in  the  liifht  of  day,  and  were  a  direct  ap^ieal  to  thecnm- 

moo  aeneMand  un(l«*r*tartdirif(of  all  afce*  and  rank*,  in  eonfirma> 

tion  of  hi«  hi^h  riaima.     He  employed  uo  art*  or  devices  of  human 

wiadom  or  derrption  to  inipf>ae  on  the  creduhiua ;  nor  were  h« 

doin^  eii^hroudml  by  any  veil  ol  inyaif-ry  or  Nccrvcy  to  eouenl 

them  from  tlii;  cloMtitt  iiiafiection  of  the  intrlliRnUt  or  prcjudioed. 

He  maiiiri'Mied  hi*  nupi-matural  wt4<Iom,  b«*nevol^nee,  and  mrrey 
whi-n,  and  how,  aiid  to  whom  it  mr.uuMi  good  in  hie  own  ei|{hL  He 
had  no  couiiiMillor ;  the  wiaht^,  ho|)ee,  litani,  or  devieee  of  friendi  or 
eni«Rii«a  influenced  nonT  of  hi«  ni<ivementa.  He  apak",  and  it  «rM 
doiif} ;  he  coinmandt-d,  and  it  aio<id  faat  He  admitted  no  ooiieeft 
or  coniiultAtion  Ut  rsiiae  hiirh  exfteetaticme  reepeetinc  him.  N'lthiof 
movfd  him  in  liii  heavi  uly  cr>urae,  except  tne  wanta,  the  Hirrowt, 
and  prayeni  of  the  mi«erable ;  reimlute  unbelief  and  acfjrnful  ona* 
tempt  alone  tHmiKtrarily  ahut  up  the  inexhauatible  fountain  of  bia 
r<iiupaii<fioiiate  miwer.  We  olMfrva  no  preliminary  propantione 
eonnrcted  with  hi*  mirarlea,  at  leaat  none  haviiigl^  anr  tendniey  lo 
effi^t  theui.  He  made  clay  and  anointed  the  eye«  of  th«*  bhnd,  and 
their  vision  was  r«*iit<«red :  he  told  the  paralvtic  to  atreteh  forfli 
hi«  hand,  and  iti  enerfrr  waa  reeovnred ;  he  bn-athed  on  his  dis* 
ciplfs.  and  they  re<-eived  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whom  they  were  en* 
duwed  with  supernatural  knowled;{e,  wiadfiin,  and  pow^r. 

lln  Stad  rnreived  no  education  littirif;  him  for  thi*  p«-rlirirroanee  of 
any  thintr  whirh  huii  any  real  M'mbtanc*  or  approximation  to  the 
miracle*  wlnrh  diHtin|;i>i*lied  him.  Hi*  life  was  pa«e"d  in  iKivrrty 
and  latHiur  ninoni;  the  low«*4t  cImh*  of  tlie  (Mtople.  The  fact  that  be 
l>«'|fini;'*d  tfi  till*  liliierati*  tlntm  increajied  tiiH  a«tnniahment  of  the 
IfHrufd.  uImmi  Ii<*  diif'ovi*r'd  lolhein,  ui  histwfirili  year,  more  rali* 
i:iouM  knonlfd;;!*  (Iian  tiM-iii  all  liut  it  doe*  not  apfwar  that  he 
vvff  Hiiii|fhi  or  piei«*n'li>ii  In  ^nmf'hit  \m^HU,  or  m<*re  humau  learn- 
in;;  ;  liewiK  n^itlH'r  alii"rarv  in^irurlor,  poliiirinn.  lawyer,  nor  phy* 
■inan,  Ni'VHri|^<-l<**4,  **  hi;  iii'aled  all  maiiner  of  dia**Biiea"  and  ck* 
poral  flffiTtif  i|f  I  lie  pi'0|ili',  and  deinoriHtraieii  romplf-te  (lOMer  over 
tlie  fliMniMit*  ol  nalun-.  inviniblu  b«'inir*,  and  even  human  life. 
M'inv  iJiHca*"*,  arkiniMlffiffHii  in  i>very  a|;K  and  uouniry  lururable 
by  hnni:<n  ar',  ivi-rn  perl<!L-tly  <'urM<  at  hi«  word ;  and  thi*  he  did, 
ill  {;<?neral,  in  firrinnntance*  wliirli  com|iellfd  all  to  e(infe<«  the 
reality  and  roinpleifiiiimi  of  the  niira<-l".  What  additional  ineideat 
coulu  III*  imaifiiM'il  iH'iii-itary  or  ptm^ible  toHhi)W  hi*  f{loriouB]iower 
tfy  fiiira'.'le  more  clearly  or  ineontruvertibly  than  the  aeconipani* 
ax§utM  ot  uiftny  o(  bit  muvydea?  Cur  oxainphi,  th»  fiMdiof  of  the 
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tiKMinrdg  bjr »  few  loaves  mnd  fishes;  the  restorsiion  of  him  who 
littd  been  born  blind ;  and  the  restoring  to  life  the  son  of  the  widow 
of  Nain,  and  Lasanis  of  Bethanj. 

All  men  had  ample  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  reality  of  the 
snpematural  power  which  he  conferred  on  his  chosen  disciples, 
and  which  confessedly  was  one  of  his  greatest  miracles.  He  ap- 
pointed them  to  travel  through  all  the  cities  and  villages  of  Judea 
to  heal  the  sick  and  cast  out  demons.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  wrought  any  miracles  under  his  personal  direction.  Thus  they 
were  exposed  to  the  scrutinizing  eyes  of  the  whole  community. 
That  they  succeeded  in  all  cases  Drought  before  them,  except  one, 
the  Evangelists  inform  us ;  and  the  same  authority  assures  us  that 
they  performed  all  in  the  name,  or  by  the  authority  and  invisible 
power,  of  their  great  Teacher,  in  order  to  persuade  every  man  to 
receive  him  as  their  Saviour  and  King.  That  they  had  neither 
ability  nor  inclination  to  deceive,  their  acquirements  and  general 
conduct  fully  show.  They  were  illiterate,  simple,  and  upright  men  ; 
and  the  single  individual  among  them  destitute  of  moral  integrity 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  witne«iies  of  the  upriuhtuess  of  his 
assnciiites,  and  of  the  perfect  excellence  of  their  Lord,  for,  after  he 
had  betrayed  him,  he  publicly,  and  in  the  most  awfully  solemn  cir- 
comstances,  declared  that  he  was  an  innocent  man. 

That  the  most  eminent  in  Judea  for  talent,  learning,  power,  and 
wealth,  most  diligently  improved  the  opportunity  afforded  them  to 
test  the  claims  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  is  unquestionable.  Either  in 
person  or  by  able  emissaries  they  watched  all  his  movements,  and 
nad  recourse  to  every  plan  to  diMCOver  a  fault  or  defect  in  him. 
They  had  many  private  interviews  with  him,  under  the  guise  of 
friends  or  religious  inquirers,  and  seem  to  have  Joined  his  social 
meetings,  and  to  have  atteudod  his  public  ministrations,  in  the 
cities,  the  villages,  fields,  and  on  the  snores  of  the  lake  of  Galilee. 
They  neglected  no  means  to  procure  cause,  or  something  like  cause, 
of  accusation  against  him,  which  the  wisdom  of  their  united  coun- 
sels  and  deliberations  could  suegest,  or  which  their  power,  wealth, 
or  influence  could  supply.  They  received  and  propagated  every 
calumny  fitted  to  dishonour  him,  and  accused  him  of  every  motive 
which  they  supposed  could  possibly  actuate  him.  And  when  they 
found  him  without  blame,  they  clandestinely  forced  him  to  appear 
in  the  courts  of  law  to  be  judged  of  crimes  which  he  knew  not,  and 
of  which  they  were  assuredly  convinced  that  he  was  wholly  inno- 
cent. On  the  testimony  of  those  whom  no  one  believed,  the  Jewish 
leaders  condemned  him ;  and,  after  publicly  proclaiming  him  in- 
nocent, and  worthy  of  life,  Pilate,  the  Roman  magistrate,  handed 
him  over  to  be  crucified,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  encountering  a 
tumult  of  the  multitude,  whose  fury  had  been  kindled  by  the  fiery 
wrath  of  their  unjust,  ambitious,  and  blood-thirsty  rulers. 

While  Jesus  urgently  and  often  declared  that  all  his  works  proved 
that  he  was  the  Messiah,  he  especially  referred  to  his  last  grt-at  work 
of  rising  from  the  dead.  This  ne  announced  to  be  his  own  act.  and 
no  one  will  imagine  for  a  moment  that  God  would  have  ever  given 
him  authority  or  power  to  accomplish  this  prediction  had  he  been 
an  impostor.  This  was  evident  to  his  murderers ;  and  as  they  all 
knew  this  prophecy,  they  most  zealously  exerted  themselves  to  se- 
cure his  body  in  the  tomb,  for  they  distinctly  perceived  that  its  fulfil- 
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the  RomAns,  it  is  incontrovertible  tbftt  Messiah  wm  to  be  cut  off 
■ometime  before  the  latter  great  event ;  that  he  truly  was  put  to 
dotth  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nasareth,  for  the  sins  of  the  people, 
And  brought  m  an  everlasting  riKhteousness  and  reconciliation,  by 
which  the  most  unrighteous  may  draw  near  to  God  and  obtain  jus- 
tification  from  all  their  iniqoitr,  are  the  subjects  reported  to  us  by 
all  the  holy  apostles  and  prophets. 

It  is  plain  from  Daniel,  that  soon  after  the  death  of  Messiah, 
sacrifices  were  to  cease  to  be  ofiered  in  Jerusalem,  and  that  the 
city  should  be  desolated.  These  events  unquestionably  transpired, 
and  he  must  therefore  be  come,  if  the  prophet  spoke  by  inspiration. 
The  chosen  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  were  exclutiively 
his  faithtul  disciples.  This  was  divinely  proper,  for  how  could  he 
have  appeared  to  others  without  being  exposed  to  renewed  sufl'erings 
and  dishonour  ?  The  rulers  of  the  Jews  exulted  over  his  fall,  and 
the  multitude  were  animated  by  the  same  spirit  No  favourable 
change  pasded  on  the  nation  before  the  day  of  Pentecost  **  They  had 
not  repented  of  the  murder  of  the  righteous  One,  Uiat  they  might 
believe."  His  appearance  among  them  could  have  had  no  salutary 
effect.  They  had  seen  Lasarus  rise  from  the  dead ;  and  the  onlr 
effect  was  increased  enmity  against  the  Author  of  the  miracle.  Ana, 
doubtless,  considering  the  state  of  their  minds,  had  Jesus,  after  his 
resurrection  deigned  to  mix  in  their  society,  they  would  have  risen 
like  beasts  of  prev,  and  rushed  on  to  devour  him.  His  power 
might  have  crushed  all  opposers  ;  but  the  time  for  thus  exercising 
it  was  not  come ;  for  he  was  not  yet  exalted  to  judge  and  punish. 
Nor  had  Che  period  of  long-suffering  and  mercy  towards  the  infidel 
Jews  terminated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  day  of  his  humiliation 
was  ended.  He  had  done  all  the  will  of  his  Father,  which  was 
necessary  to  expiate  sin,  and  buy  up  his  people  from  under  the 
curse.  Ueoce  it  was  not  compatible  with  bis  relation  to  Heaven, 
that  he  should  endure  any  longer  the  contradiction  of  sinners 
against  himself.  He  was  justified  from  all  the  charjges  laid  against 
him ;  and  he  had  magnilied  the  law,  and  made  it  appear  holy, 
just,  and  good.  The  period  of  his  triumph  was  arrived,  and  he  was 
about  to  enter  into  nis  glory.  His  disciple:),  especially  those  of 
them  who  had  attended  him,  and  seen  him  in  aJl  places  and  circum- 
stances,  were  alone  best  qualified  to  identity  his  person.  And  as 
none  could  more  certainly  ascertain  that  he  was  indeed  ri^en,  so 
none  possessed,  to  a  higher  degree,  the  integrity  and  love  of  truth 
requisite  to  the  deUvering  a  plain  and  true  testimony.  Though  pro- 
perly no  more  a  man  of  this  world,  yet  he  condescended,  during  six 
weeks,  to  associate  occasionally  with  his  disciples,  not  indeed  as  the 
humble  sufferer,  but  as  the  supreme  Lord  ana  Leader  of  bis  follow- 
ers. He,  indeed,  gave  them  ample  proof  that  he  was  the  same 
being  who  had  lived  the  man  of  sorrow.  But  his  whole  behaviour 
strongly  marked  the  complete  exemption  from  human  infirmities 
and  degradations.  He  no  longer  lived  or  lodged  with  his  most  be- 
loved followers ;  he  seemed  no  longer  a  sojourner  on  earth.  During 
the  intervals  between  his  interviews  with  his  beloved  disciples,  no 
one  knew  where  he  was,  nor  whence  he  came.  It  is  most  probable 
that  he  passed  these  seasons  in  the  society  of  angels,  whom  Hea- 
ven appointed  to  wait  on  him.  In  all  his  meetings  with  his  dis- 
cipleS)  ne  appeared  in  all  the  dignity  of  their  supreme  Teacher, 
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to  adTance  the  dignity  and  honour  of  hiii  name,  and  the  ^lorjr  of 
his  kingdom.  From  this  honourable  ponition,  no  power  in  earth 
or  hell  could  move  them.  Nor  did  tbev  take  up  thin  position  in 
ignorance  of  the  conseauenees,  for  of  tnese  their  Lord  had  fullj 
warned  them;  and  all  their  circumstances  clearly  admonished 
them.  Had  any  secular  motives  lurked  in  their  heart,  thev  certainly 
paTsue<1  the  only  course  which  visibly  and  inevitably  led  to  disap> 

5 ointment  and  misery.  Thev  had  no  reason  to  expect  ease,  abun- 
ance,  wealth,  honour,  or  pleasure,  in  announcing  that  He  who 
was  crucified  as  a  reviler  of  God,  and  a  pretender  to  the  royal 
power  of  Cesar,  was  the  only  Saviour,  Sovereign,  and  Judge  of  man- 
kind.  Indeed,  they  knew  well  that,  in  obeying  him,  nothing  awaited 
them  but  shame,  poverty,  stripes,  chains,  imprisonment,  and 
death.  All  this  they  were  reconciled  joyfully  to  endure,  while  they 
were  enabled  to  testify  the  truth  concerning  their  Lord,  and  to  per- 
suade  men  to  believe  their  testimony,  and  share  with  them  iu  the 
obedience,  sufferings,  and  blt>ssings  of  his  heavenly  kingdom.  And 
when  all  their  apprehensions  of  danger  were  realized,  and  they  were 
called  to  suffer  death  on  account  of  their  testimony,  they  held  fast 
their  integrity,  and  rejoiced  to  suffer  and  die  in  the  discharge  of 
their  embastiy.  How  richly  they  were  fitted  for  their  high  otiice, 
and  how  abundantly  the  Lord  gave  testimony  to  them  in  the  per- 
formance  of  its  onerous  and  unparalleled  duties,  all  perceive,  who 
carefully  peruse  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  sacred  Epistles. 

Paul  was  the  only  one  of  the  cnief  ministers  of  Christ  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  distinguished  by  splendid  natural  talents  and 
literary  acquirements.  He  resolutely  avoided  the  use  of  every  thing 
aaggestcd  or  supplied  by  human  wisdom,  which  had  a  tendency 
either  to  obscure  the  gospel  or  conceal  its  power  to  save  men. 
Nevertheless,  the  twelve  apostles  not  unly  wrought  miracles  greater 
in  number,  and  perhaps  iu  many  cases  more  striking,  than  those 
performed  by  Christ,  but  also  were  called  to  confer  miraculous 
powers  on  many,  by  the  laying  on  of  their  hands.  But  these  powers 
they  were  carelul  to  ascribe  wholly  to  the  presence  of  Christ ;  they 
did  nothing  in  their  own  name,  for  they  confessed  that  without  him 
they  could  do  nothing :  and,  like  him,  all  their  works  were  open  to 
the  inspection  and  investigation  of  all  men.  Nor  did  they  denire 
secrecy  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  selected  the  most  public  places,  and 
the  most  enlightened  communities,  for  their  principal  spheres  of 
service ;  and  urged  on  all  to  examine  their  testimony,  their  con- 
duct, and  doings.  To  their  ministrations  may  truly  be  applied  the 
language  of  Paul,  in  relation  tr^the  events  in  his  Lord's  life,  ^*  these 
things  were  not  done  in  a  corner."  In  every  place  visited  by  the 
apostles,  God  recommended  them,  aa  his  inspired  servants,  to  the 
confidence  of  all  the  people  by  many  signs  and  wonders,  and  divers 
miracles.  To  these  they  appealed  to  justify  themselves  in  demand- 
ing those  to  whom  they  ministered  to  receive  their  message  and 
histructiona,  as  the  expression  of  the  mind  of  God.  They  never 
used  their  wonderful  endowments  to  promote  their  own  or  their 
friends*  worldly  interests ;  such  a  thought  was  most  abhorrent  to 
their  minds.  They  lived  to  magnify  the  Lord,  to  call  all  men  to 
repentance,  and  to  confirm  and  establish  the  belief  and  hope  in 
Christ  of  all  who  received  their  te^^timon^  concerning  hiui)  not  aa 
the  word  of  man,  but  as  the  word  of  the  Uving  God. 
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iB'f  vu^/^TM  of  til*  kini:'liiin.  Tk^j  liirrn'Nl  clinw  into  ditliiicl 
riTtii:.uiii',i-«.  •-«  lu^irolj  f'jr  IN*  ptirpcw  offibwrriiiK  tlie  reliirioai 
Fiii»iiTui  'M.*  nil  ch  tiif'i'.'  br  tb«  :$|nrit,  det-laml  iircewiy  lor  iha 
fhonciur  »(  th*>  L'ird.  mn4  (fie  pmi^ritr,  enlarKVOMnt,  ado  prnM^ 
nencv  ff  ?ii«  rie'il*<'u«  lEdrcrnmf  lit  in  the  wofi'l.  Chniti»n  ■ocmtio 
t'iDi  ruiiB!!?utr.1  inter^*r«d  not  with  knr  wttrhUy  ermnnanibe*  Of 
hniDftD  iti»iitutivnt.  Til*  en*"!  obi<%t  of  their  eetAbliahinent  km 
th*  ]irfipBraT>on  *n4  niBUitrnance  of  divine  truth  ftmonfc  mra. 
'Jh^T  w-fff  JdTiil  ■III]  |ii>ac>-able  Aiilij^ctiiundrriiny  p>vfrnfii«Dt,  ud 
r>(H*jr*<d  '■.Tj  iktfti'itr  of  inan  wlinn  r««trict*d  not  their  obeditiice 
lu  \)tr  aupr  in*  ■n'.liority  <•!  Vi-  l.orl  J^muh  Cliriit. 

Ill*-  iiimit^r  «f  ^'?ir  •?:■»!  ■'»rii'ii^4  »piill)r  inrrpft^^d  ;  and  «chof 
tTi*"-*  fvivi-.j.  ut.d«T  t)i^  iiir»n.-ljon  of  liie  twivw  AfHMtl**,  ■•  many 
rulTk,  I-  iii->i*-r«.  M'l'I  iwrvaiitH.  k«  «i-i*r*  r*qni«it*  f<ir  llieir  inalnirtion, 
p-^r*.  aiiQ  ^ii'i'l  oiHrr.  Tiie  infrrmriiy  of  thre*  niini«teri  to  ibf 
.A;mi«;1p«  wiM  niBin'«^(  br  thr  f«c(  that,  in  their  ofllcisl  teMhinffi 
ml',  ftii'J  wirlc,  th.-r  ti«-re  rif)n«.r.  |v  friiidn]  by  the  revelatioM 
ithnti  tt^rr  iriiiijf.i-.iti-ly  rrimRiuiiicikt'a  to  them  kjr  the  ap^istleefOr 
whrh  W'-r*  Mtn  t.-'icI  hj  ihi  m  k«  ilivinr,  mnd  conwqaenlljr  in* 
laKibl*  iruUi.  1  }i<i4  i:i  t}ir  kinptiom  of  (i'ldt  or  ChrivtiMi  church, 
th*>  orilv  jufli;*4  iirlcii-inl->li:p(l  unernnir,  in  th«*ir  offici*!  chwMter 
M  iUr  cliipt  iti:ni«**r".  wrr^  ih*  tMHve  R;iONtlm,  ftppriintedby  Chnet 
In  Alton  tM'-lic'r  throim.  judpine  tht*  twlve  tribes,  or  entire  nalioB 
of  til'  true  Nra^l :  anrl  ihu«  thnt  nation  i4  built  cm  the  (oundA* 
tion  of  th*  a{to*ll^an'l  priipSMa,  ('hri<t  Jp«um  himii-*lf  bcinir  the 
rbief  f  ir ner  «*»ue  It  f'lil'iw^.  that  from  the  time  of  the  dece—t  of 
Ihr  apoeilp".  ail  in:niHlrrii  nwl  m^inbera  of  the  Chriatiao  churcli 
r<iii]'i  oiijr  hn|ir  t'l  ;i|*aw>  the  Lord  in  proportion  ae  each  one  aeuBff 
tain^daiKl  nuliiruti'-'i  to  hiviiniid,  r«rrird*d  in  the  ac ri pi uffa,  which 
w^rr  wril!'-ii  br  holy  men,  an  thrr  w«re  moved  hj  the  Holjr  Spirit 
Thp  «aiT*il  fi-r-irrl  Htli*  psi:lu4iri>  judije of  all  religiona eontrovenr, 
and  thf  luWil.h'.-  ii.«irii> tor  into  ail  the  will  of  (ioH.  Uf  the  tiandt 
ur  miui'try  of  th*  ap  uiikm,  it  *^im  probabli*  that  aupematural 
pirt«wfTr  b>^lowi*(i  oil  mnn*;  individuaU  ineverj  (*hri*tiMi  comma* 
iiitjr.  1  h*  m<Mt  roii«picii<iiii|,  and  perliape  the  moat  Cfimmnn  of 
tlif^''  vrff  th*?  pifi«  of  hp'  ukiiif;  varioiia  lau(;uB|rea,  healing  diteaeea, 
aiiii  pfriJ  11.1101:  luturr  rvriii*.  We  have  no  inviance  in  the  Nrw 
Ti«tain'-iit  of  aurh  nnrai-ii.ou*  powifra  biinir  pn-areaed  bjr  any 
Chnatiana  who  had  not  rrcfivrd  th*|fo«pp|  direct  from  one  or  other 
of  the  aiKMlIm  ;  and  it  niny  h  -nne  Ih-  concluded  that  to  their  age 
waa  coufineil  the  power  of  workinf^  miracles. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  BOMAN  EMnRE  TRIUMPUAMT. 

Of  all  who  ha<l  npparent  riaitnv  to  auceeed  Aufruatn^t  TiberiiM, 
who  M'liiallr  aAretid<  d  tlip  thron*,  waa  perhaps  the  most  appro* 
]iririt'-  UMini'iiic  nt  to  away  the  w-eptrr*  of  that  empire,  whose  proper 
emblem  waa  the  nain^lfw  mid  tiea«t  that  hail  frreat  iron  teelh, 
C^ytihlf  of  dcTuunui;,  bTv»king  in  pieces,  and  stftrnpiof  th* 
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with  hlfl  faet.  He  owed  bia  honours  ^nd  power  to  a  aeries  of  caU- 
roitotts  eventn  in  the  royal  family,  far  beyond  the  prescience  of 
man  to  have  anticipated.  He  was  the  oldest,  and  the  leant  esteemed 
by  the  emperor,  the  senate,  army,  and  people,  of  almost  all  who 
were  deemed  at  any  time  heirs  of  Augustus.  These  were  chiefly 
Marcellus,  Tiberius,  and  his  brother  Drusus  and  his  diildren, 
Aerippa  and  his  family. 

J^rustts  was  younger  than  Tiberius,  but,  from  his  earliest  years, 
far  more  amiable,  and  bis  equal,  if  not  his  superior,  in  intellectual 
talents  and'military  acquirements.  Beloved  by  Aufnistus,  they  were 
appointed  to  important  offices  several  years  Mfore  the  age  Axed  by 
law.  They  were  distinguished  as  leaders  of  the  armies  which  de- 
fended the  northern  frontiers  of  the  empire.  Drusus  was  not  more 
admired  as  a  soldier  than  loved  as  a  man  and  a  patriot.  Truth 
regulated  all  his  words  and  deeds ;  his  general  character  was  un- 
blemished, and  his  political  principles  and  views  were  those  com- 
mon to  the  Romans  in  their  best  age.  While  he  maintained  firm 
fidelity  to  his  father-in-law,  he  was  a  sincere  republican.  His  high- 
est ambition  was  to  advance  the  glory  of  the  Roman  name,  and  the 
welfare  of  all  ranks.  About  B.C.  14,  Italv  sufifered  much  from  a 
horde  of  barbarians  who  laid  waste  its  rich  lands,  and  spared  no 
one  whp  fell  into  their  hands.  As  a  proof  of  their  inhumanity,  it 
is  said  that,  when  they  found  among  their  prisoners  a  pregnant 
female,  she  was  instantly  killed,  if  their  augurs,  whom  they  con- 
sulted, declared  that  she  carried  a  male  child.  Against  these  tierce 
and  cruel  warriors,  Drusus  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  army.  He 
speedily  overthrew  them,  with  great  slaughter.  Those  who  escaped 
joined  another  race  of  their  native  country,  Germany,  and  proposed 
to  invade  Gaul.  That  Drnsus  might  be  able  to  oppose  them, 
Tiberius  was  ordered  to  join  him ;  and  under  them  the  Romans 
successively  repelled  and  subdued  three  of  the  most  barbarous  of 
the  German  races.  Roman  colonies  were  stationed  to  overawe 
them  ;  and  several  cities  were  built,  particularly  Drnsomagus  and 
Augusta,  the  modem  Meningen  and  Augsburg.  A  few  years  later, 
Drusus  had  the  happiness  of  preventing  a  general  revolt  in  Gaul ; 
for  lie  no  sooner  learned  that  the  inhabitants  were  resolved  to  cast 
off  the  Roman  yoke,  in  consequence  of  taxes  imposed  on  them, 
than  **  he  summoned  all  the  chiefs  to  assist  at  the  solemn  ceremony 
of  consecrating  a  temple  'which  the  Lugdunenses  had  built  in 
honour  of  Julius  Cesar.  When  the^  were  all  assembled,  Drusus, 
by  his  address  and  engaging  behaviour,  won  their  affections  to 
such  a  degree,  that  they  not  only  dropped  the  design  they  had 
formed  of  shaking  off  the  Roman  yoke,  but  agreed  to  erept  an  altar 
to  Augustus,  and  to  pay  him,  even  in  his  lifetime,  divine  honours. 
Sixty  different  nations  concurred  in  this  design,  each  of  them  con- 
tributing their  quota,  and  sending  a  statue  to  adorn  the  new  altar, 
which  was  consecrated  with  great  solemnity  on  the  first  day  of 
August,  and  became  soon  very  famous  all  over  Gaul,  as  is  plain 
from  the  writings  of  almost  all  the  ancients.  Games  were  instituted 
in  honour  of  the  new  deity,  much  of  the  same  nature  with  the  Ne- 
msKin  and  Isthmian  gamis." 

Having  quitted  Gaul,  he  lod  a  powerful  army  into  Germany,  and 
reduced  the  nations  on  the  Rhine,  and  triumphantly  proceeiH>'d  to 
the  Northern  Ocean.  On  bis  return,  a  vast  multitude  ot  the  aativea 
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mpted,  bjr  m  •mbuModa,  to  drtlmj  bi«  mrmy,    Hftviof  d» 

frftd  tliftir  tr^unhfiry^  h«  nuHdcnly  AttMled  sod  ovtrcvnm  ttienL 

honour  of  lii«  trimnpliii  in  (IftrmMijr,  hn  trM  named  (^frmftnicai, 

honnunhlf  a p puliation  ri>Uined  bv  Ii'm  fikmilf.     Hm  laiteaoi* 

ifn  broutftit  imditr  t>i<*  lloraian  yoko  all  the  natione  from  tha 

iiiiiA  to  till!  VAh*t,   on  who<M  banka  ha  4*r4ctf^  ai-v^ral  troptiiM. 

n  r<  turnintf  t/>  tlm  Uhin«,  li«i  «raa  aeis'-d  by  a  Tio1<-nt  fttver,  wbieb 

uiirkljr  cut  him  off,  in  liia  thirtietfi  year.     H«  l«rt  thrvw  cliildrtn, 

>ruiu«  UriTiniiiruit,  Livilla,  and  Claudiu«,  by  hia  irife  Antonia,  a 

iaughti>r  ol  M.  Antony  and  Octavia,  the  admired  Mat<*r  of  Anfua* 

tua.     His  body  wan  «arri«d  by  the  maciatrai^  and  fifHcera  from 

on«  Roman  colony  or  rjty  to  another,  till  the  proemiaion  reached 

Kome,  and  hi*  fiin«rHl  wun  conducted  urithflTsat  pomp.    AuKiMtua 

di>livi*rrd  an  oration,  in  which  he  entreated  the  f[fxla  **  to  ffranf  him 

a  ihrutU  a«  (florioiiM  an  tliat  of  Druaus,  and  make  the  frrandchiMreo 

whom  thctr  liadtrivt*n  him,  Ut  tn*afi  in  their  fath'T'a  atepa  '*  Had  he 

livpd.  prnfiahly  the  army  and  |NK^)|iIe  trouM  have  raiie^  him  to  the 

fi'Ht  place  in  tlin  <'m|iirc.     Hm  in  cttn»rt\ame^  of  his  republiraa 

principlfs.  or  morn  probiibly  the  influwom  of  his  moth«*r,  he  iras 

li*M  honounwi  by  Aii{;iiHtu<4  than  hin  brolh<-r,  whom  the  ^mpertir, 

as  Mrnll  as  all  who  knifw  him,  rather  fMar<-d  than  IovihI.     Before  the 

difath  ol  iJnifiiN,  Tibf^riua  had  ti^en,  at  thi*  death  of  A|rrippa,  mp* 

poioiiHJ  i;(»v«*rnor  of  Kninn,  and  ni*xt  in  di|rnity  to  the  eiupi*n>f. 

The  probability  is  nironfr  that  the  empn'Ms Liria,  had  lonfr  faacht 
hfir  favourite  sfin  Tiberius  to  aspire  to  the  sovfreiirnty  of  the  em* 
pirn  ;  am)  iiri;e<l  him  t'l  Mi^nfiit  in  audi  noble  entrrnnam  aa  ehoald 
allow  thst  hn  wan  worthy  ot  this  most  sph-ndid  ob}i^:C  of  hamaa 
mnhit'on  His  military  itkill  an d  brarery  were  frequent jjrdisplajwl; 
and  hif  a(.'f|uired  renown  in  d^fi!ndin((  the  empira  fnnn  th^  mroa<h 
of  bMrbariMnii,  panirularly  in  Tliraci*.  Hut  his  peraonal  asp^t  and 
character  pr(>curi*d  him  lew  frimids.  For  many  years  his  condnet 
wna  not  very  cKr^pt  ion  abli* ;  but  he  was  suapiHrted  to  indulfe  tbs 
darkMt  and  mott  maliirnant  passions,  and  to  b«f  aa  capable  nf  die* 
simulation  and  cruidty  tm  his  moiliHr,  in  whom  ihear  destrartitc 
r|ualitipa  prodominatMl  through  a  lonff  life.  Her  partiality  f<jr  fai«, 
and  h«*r  powi'r  to  do  evil,  w<'re  univaraally  known,  and  the  mo«l 
atrocious  crim«>,  or  moat  m«>lan<'holy  ev«*nt,  which  tended  to  plac" 
him  nrari'r  tUn  throm*,  was  vi-ry  (generally  conjectured  or  believed 
to  have  ori^rinaicd  with  hi*r. 

MarrelliH,  the  intftrestini;  son  of  Octavia,  waa  married  to  Jolia, 
his  aunt,  who  was  I  lie  only  daughter  ol  Au;*UHtus,  In  a  aeaann  of 
much  aickn«^s,  h<*  fi*ll  a  victim  to  fpvfft  in  hia  riin<*ti«nth  year. 
This  lalal  event  wns  auppO'^d  by  many  tobe  produi*erf  by  AntoniiM 
Mu4a,  the  |ihy4ician,  reifbratMi  f -r  haviiif;  cured  Auifii-iuenl  a** 
milar  complaint.  Antoniuii  was  bi*li''vedio  have,  to  please  theem' 
pre«i,  addi-d  pMiMon  to  the  rernediiM,  which  were  euiMtJefed,  Iran 
th<  ir  efleirt  on  iIih  empMror.  inrallitdr. 

Thi;  yomif;  widow  wan  (?iven  t(»  At-'rifipa,  by  whom  ahe  had  tbff* 
unuA,  L'rtMM.  l.ucMiM,  and  Aprippa  I'fMtiiiimiia  The  two  (inner 
Wff>i  exceK<\'\iitr,\y  W.\itvi^  by  their  rnrnl  fmnd father,  and  rea:«ii- 
«i  bf  lh««  \)wi^i\e,  \mV  \\i»^M  ycfTift  \<»«i  Ntviudc  *t  th^ir  father's  d*«»b 
to  niter  fin  iiuWVic  \v\e.  'V\vn  c»m*-v\«^\\w  >k^^\\\'U.  his  rank  and 
jxilliifn.«  at  imiri  ^^a  ^'^J^*}"'*'^  v«'\N\m\>.^  -a*x\ vs  *t«.  hn 
'•"Mily,  Aui;usiu*  coiuve^^«^  ^^«^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^ ^ 
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dftoghter  of  Agrippa,  hj  his  flret  wife,  and  marrj  Julia ,  who, 
notmthstandiog  of  h«r  pnviooa  marriages,  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
fismoas  females  of  Rome.  He  iras,  at  the  time  same,  required,  al- 
tiiough  he  had  a  son  of  his  own,  to  adopt  Drusos  Germantcun,  the 
eldest  son  of  his  diseased  brother  Drusas.  The  sons  of  Agrippa  were 
adopted  into  the  imperial  fomily,  and  intrustf^d  with  offices  in  the 
state  before  the  legal  sge.  They  were  soon  discovered  to  be  proud 
of  their  rank,  and  roused  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius  and  the  hatred 
of  Livia,  his  mother.  Thoogn  he,  therefore,  had  risen  high  in 
fame  aa  a  warrior,  and  was  rewarded  by  great  honour,  vet  he  avow- 
ed his  determination  to  retire  from  public  life.  His  mother  opposed 
this  with  tears,  and  Augustus  would  not  consent  till  he  founa  it  im-  ' 
possible  to  change  the  mind  of  Tiberius,  who,  in  sullen  grief,  had 
shut  himself  up,  and  abstained  from  food  four  successive  days.  He 
withdrew  to  Rhodes,  under  pretence  of  spending  his  time  in  study : 
and  so  provoked  the  emperor,  that  all  his  own  or  his  friends'  efforts 
failed  for  seven  years  to  procure  him  liberty  to  return  to  Rome.  To 
deprive  the  emperor  of  the  society  of  his  grandsons,  Caius  and 
Lucius,  and,  perhaps,  secretly  to  destroy  them,  Livia  prevailed  on 
him  to  give  them  foreign  appointments.  Caius  was  made  gover- 
nor of  Syria,  and  Lucius  oi  Spain.  The  latter  died  suddenly  at 
Marseilles,  from  poison  administered  by  the  emissaries  of  Livia;  this, 
at  least,  is  the  report  of  some  Roman  writers.  His  body  was  car- 
ried in  state  to  Rome,  and  msgniiicentlv  interred  in  Augustus'  own 
mausoleum.  His  brother  was  woundeo  in  battle,  in  Armenia ;  and 
though  the  wound  was  not  fatal,  yet  he  never  recovered  health. 
He  died  in  Lvcia,  it  was  imagined  from  the  diabolical  arts  of  Livia. 
The  loss  of  uiese  youths  within  eighteen  months  overwhelmed  the 
spirit  of  the  emperor ;  but  Livia  and  Tiberius  were  unwearied  in 
toeir  services  to  administer  to  him  consolation. 

From  this  time  Tiberius  rapidly  rose  to  dignity  and  authority  in 
the  state,  and  at  the  head  of  great  armies  made  the  power  of  Rome 
to  be  felt  in  Germany,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe,  and  in  the  re- 
gions of  Dalmatia,  Pannonia,  and  Ulyricum.  In  the  wars  in  these 
countries, his  adopted  son,  Drusus  German icus,  acnuired  still  more 
celebrity.  The  triumphant  return  of  both  generaU  diffused  glad- 
ness and  exultation  among  all  ranks.  Soon  after  the  suprension  of 
the  most  alarmintr  revolt  of  the  Germans,  conducted  by  the  famous 
Arminius,  who  almost  cut  off  all  the  Roman  legions,  Augustus  re- 
quested the  senate  to  pass  and  procUim  Ihe  decree,  which  consti- 
tuted Tiberius  his  equal  It  run  thus :  **  At  the  request  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome,  we  grant  Caius  Julius  Cesar  Tiberius  the  same 
authority  over  the  provinces,  and  all  the  armies  of  the  Roman  state, 
which  Augustus  has  held,  which  he  still  retains,  and  which  we 
pray  the  gods  he  may  long  enjoy."  The  emperor  scarce! jr  survived 
this  decree  two  vears;  and,  as  we  have  formerly  noticed,  his  life  was 
believed  to  be  suortened  by  Livia,  lest  he  should  change  his  mind, 
and  leave  the  crown  to  Agrippa  Posthumus,  in  preference  to  Ti- 
berius, whose  ascent  to  the  throne,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  gave  plea- 
sure to  no  class  of  the  community. 

While  Tiberius,  with  his  usual  dissimulation,  publicly  lamv^Vftd. 
that  he  was  left  alone  to  bear  the  burden  of  goveTtimetvX.^  %xv^  ^ou- 
Moled  bimselftbattnmariHugtrioua  Romans  Tem«AU«d\oaMvaV.>cv\TXi« 
Ae  JastMntlf  aa$uaud  the  entire  povrer  of  goiretutii«ci\.>  «.xi^  ox^tv^ 

---  2  ai  3 
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the  iDor^r  of  the  odIt  rhral  whom  be  dreaded,  Acrippft  Poefira* 
Dinov,  trho  had  been,  from  eoroe  improdi^t  sete,  pieced  io  e  itele 
of  confinfment  OrrtnenictM  iroald  beve  beni  »  more  powrrfel 
rivel,  bat  his  lojalty.  iot<>grit]r,and  di'intemtednee*.  w^re  too  well 
known  to  the  emperor,  hie  nnde  end  htherhy  edoption,  to  occeaoo 
bim,  mt  thit  time,  much  uneaeioeee.  He,  hoWemr,  rrrj  toon  ?iew« 
ed  him  with  raiipifrion ;  for  he  apprehended  that  be  would  ha^e 
yielded  to  the  temptation  pre«f^ted  him  on  diaeoveriof  the 
armjr  were  solicitooc  to  exalt  him  to  the  throne.  Beeidce,  no 
one  wan  more  beloved  than  tiermanicns  bjr  the  Roman  people, 
parti  J  from  their  frratefnl  recollection  of  bis  noble  fatbinr,  and  partlj 
on  account  of  his  own  personal  worth,  and  of  theaoperior  raoK  and 
excellence  ofhis  mother,  Agrippina,  the  admired  daofcbter  ofAfrippe 
and  J ulia,  the  wretched  daoghter  of  Aagustua.  The  Iaf|pe  army  sta* 
tioned  on  the  Rhine  were  commanded  by  Oemnanicoa,  at  the  period 
of  Augustus**  death.  Tliey  no  sooner  beard  of  tbia  ereot  than 
they  invited  their  leader  to  aseumB  the  aoverrifrnty  of  the  empire. 
He  declined  the  honour ;  and  when  some  of  the  soldiera  would  liave 
forced  him  to  accept  the  honour,  he  haetily  withdrew  from  them, 
exclaiming,  **  My  dot^  to  the  emperor  is  more  prrciooa  than  my 
life.'*  Nor  was  he  satisfied  in  merely  retaining  bis  loyal  fidelity ; 
be  allayed  the  pasAions  of  the  Noldicrs  for  revolt,  and  employed  them 
in  spreadinff  (ho  lame  of  the  Roman  arms  and  consolidatinit  the  em- 
pire in  the  North.  Hi«  growing  popularity  alarmed  the  tyrant :  and 
ne  resolved  t/i  remove  him  from  his  position  in  Oermanr  to  the 
command  of  the  trr>ops  in  the  Rast.  In  compliance  with  tne  moit 
flattering  invitation  of  Tiberius,  which  was  the  naoal  indicatioa 
that  he  premeditated  evil  against  the  nbjtxt  of  his  flattery.  6cr* 
maiiieus  left  Germany.  **  On  his  arrival  m  Ital^,  onlv  two  ct>1>ort« 
or  battalions  were  sent  from  Rome  to  receive  turn.  But  every  cir- 
cumstance tended  to  augment  the  Jealousy  of  the  emperor;  the 
greater  part  of  the  prtetonan  bands,  mingled  with  moltituiles  ottbe 
pt'Ople  of  every  sex,  condition,  and  age,  advanced  of  their  own  sc* 
cord  some  miles  from  the  city,  and  received  him  with  nncomnx'n 
acclamations  of  joy.  Having  made  his  entry,  a«  had  been  propoaed, 
in  triumph,  he  was,  with  the  emperor  himself,  put  in  nominaiioo 
for  the  consulate  o\  the  following  year.  The  popularity  of  which 
Germani(rus  now  appeared  to  he  possessed  in  the  city,  was  no  Ism 
mortifving  to  the  emperor,  than  hisp<)wer  in  the  army  was  supposed 
to  be  dangerous.  Hii*  presence,  if  it  did  not  obscur-  the  lustre  of 
the  emperor  himself,  seemed  to  place  him  in  a  continual  state  of 
com[»etition  with  the  other  son  of  Tiberius;  and  thit  interests  of 
these  two  princei,  the  one  by  ado|ition,  the  other  by  birth,  the  sons 
of  the  emperor,  tlmu^'h  supptned  to  be  on  the  bent  terms  with  each 
other,  ha^I  divided  the  court.  Agrippina.  (he  wife  of  Gf-rmanirus,  in- 
heriting  the  blood  of  Augustus,  and  ever  carrying  in  her  haughty 
looks  the  pretcrixions  of  the  Cesarian  family,  was  become  to  Livia, 
whom  she  considered  as  a  stepmother,  no  less  an  object  of  animosi- 
ty than  she  wsm  to  the  emp-ror  himself.  Under  the^e  circum»taa* 
ces,  the  reiiolution  to  separate  Germanicus  from  the  German  armies, 
and  to  place  him  m  the  command  of  the  eastern  provinces,  a  sua*' 
tion  apparently  honourable,  but  in  which  he  should  be  surrouDded 
Wlib  persons  who  mifht  serve  as  a  restraint,  or  as  spies  on  hia* 
dueif  nM  now  c«mtd  \&\o  %MCA\ion.    He  waa  Tested  with  • 
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mission  to  restore  the  tranquillity  of  Asia,tlimt  was  diRturb>?d  by  some 
dispute's  which  bad  arisen  on  tne  succession  to  the  kingdoms  o( 
Cappadocia  and  Armenia/'  He  left  Rome  for  the  East,  in  the  end 
of  the  third  year  of  Tiberius.  Being  placed  over  several  provinces 
through  which  he  was  to  pass,  from  the  sea  of  Ionia  to  the  extre« 
niities  of  Rgypt  and  of  Sjrria,  be  visited,  as  chief  in  command,  the 
cities  of  Greece,  still  revered  as  the  principal  seminaries  ot  philo- 
sophy and  literature ;  and  upon  his  entiy  into  Asia,  procteded 
to  execute  the  commis-^ion  on  which  he  was  sent.  He  reduced 
Cappadocia  and  Commaeene  to  the  lorm  of  Roman  provinces,  mak- 
ing some  abat<>ment  of  the  taxes  formerly  paid  to  their  own  princes, 
and  settled  Zeuo,  son  to  the  king  of  Pontus,  on  the  throne  of  Ar- 
menia. He  afterwards  ventured  to  continue  his  progress  into 
Kgypt,  though  contrary  to  an  edict  of  the  late  emperor,  which  was 
stiH  m  force.  On  his  return  from  thence  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died 
at  Antioch  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  with  some  suspi- 
cions of  having  been  poisoned  by  Co.  Piso,  th**  prsfect  of  Syria,  not 
without  the  connivance  or  the  direction  of  Tib(>rius  himself. 

Whatever  occasioned  the  death  of  German icus,  it  appears  to  have 
had  a  remarkable  influence  on  the  future  conduct  of  Tiberius;  for 
historians  assert,  that  from  this  time  he  continued  to  discover, 
without  disguise,  the  almost  incredible  malignancy  of  his  nature. 
Hitherto,  like  a  wiid  beast  caught  in  the  toils,  his  ciruunintances 
chained  bis  mischievous  propensities.  The  chief  obj  ct  of  his  fu- 
ture days  seemed  to  be,  to  experiment  on  the  diabolical  power  of 
man  to  inflict  misery  on  his  fellows.  His  personal  appearance,  till 
disfigured  by  age,  debauchery,  and  disease,  was  commanding,  and 
his  mental  capacities  strong  and  somewhat  improved  by  education; 
but  his  look  and  manner  had  always  been  repulsive,  and  he  had 
often  acted  so  as  excite  in  all  ranks,  suspicion  that  he  was  destitute 
of  humanity,  even  when  he  performed  the  most  generous  d(  eds. 
It  was,  perhaps,  in  imitation  of  the  policy  of  Augustus,  that  while 
Germanicus  lived,  he  ostentatiously  showed  the  greatest  deference 
for  the  republican  institutions  of  Rome.  ^*  He  declined  the  extra- 
vagant honours  which  were  offered  to  him ;  was  easy  of  access;  af- 
fected to  live  like  a  private  citizen ;  returned  visits,  and  accepted  in- 
vitations to  entertainments  and  feasts;  visited  the  sick,  attended 
funerals,  and  delivered  orations  in  praise  of  the  dead.  He  treated 
the  titular  magixtrates  of  Rome  with  the  same  ceremonious  respect 
that  used  to  be  observed  in  the  times  of  the  republic;  rose,  and  stood, 
in  the  presence  of  the  consul ;  took  his  place  in  the  senate  as  a  pri- 
vate member;  was  frequently  seen  in  the  courts  of  justice  as  an  as- 
sessor, as  an  advocate,  as  an  evidence,  or  a.s  a  spectator.  To  a 
Eerson  who  i^aluted  him  with  the  title  of  mastt>r,  *  Insult  me  not,' 
e  said,  *  with  that  odious  appellation.  I  am  the  master  of  my 
slaves,  general  of  the  army,  ana  no  more  than  j)rince,  or  first  in  tlie 
rolls  ol  the  senate  and  people.'  He  took  the  ti'le  of  Augustus  only 
in  hh  correspondence  with  foreign  powers.  In  all  his  addresses, 
whether  to  particular  members  of  the  senate,  or  to  this  body  at  large, 
he  was  in  the  highest  degree  respectful  and  courteous.  When  en- 
gaged in  debate,  he  endeavoured  to  qualify  contradiction  or  diO'er- 
ence  of  opinion  with  respect  and  regret.  To  a  senator,  named 
Haterius,  on  some  such  occasion,  he  «aid,  *  I  hope  you  will  forgive 
me,  if,  ia  my  duty  as  a  senator,  I  difler  from  you  somswhat  t.<yi 
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tn^lw.'  At  •  iMctinff  of  tfi«  Moafct,  in  rHbrriof  mbm  matter  to 
rhi»ir  liMijiiiin.  h<»  enoeluilcd  with  cImm  word*,  *  I  hav*  lormrrif 
Mill.  ftc<l  n>iw  Aav.  chat  ie  b«mrDM  ch«  pcmra  jmi  have  intnitM 
«r:rh  4i)  UrgA  a  iiharc  n(  ch«  pubiiL*  affain,  tocoiMider  himMlf  m  the 
4<>r\  ai.£  of  chin  aniMinblf ,  a*  th«  frinanc  nf  ch«  people,  and  of  •very 
ir.ii.vLiiual  :  niiri)t>  1  ritp^nt  mi*  of  lbui«a)rioc;  for  I  have  found 
«>)ii.  an.l  tcill  :inil  fmi  t-andid.  indul^Dt,  and  kind  maarera,'  H« 
t:Y''i'ffA  a  i*i)nr:niial  A^t^n^nc^  to  thfir  Judinn^nt  on  ev*-rj  lublrct, 
wl.i'fhiT  of  piii'i-T.  T^v^nae.nrtor^mr.  curr^pondraoff ;  frrn  friufd 
I.I  wait  lur  ci.i'.riirirrim  what  i:iin«->-rD*d  chfCDmnnandof  th«anriir, 
and  pri*ri*r.il-il  Ci>  tf  ili^pUainl  nhi^n  nftWrt,  ^mpUijed  in  the  pro- 
viniTi^,  maili*  r!ii*:r  r'ptift  dir>H:riy  ro  liiai^flf,  without  com muDicaiiaif 
th>*  «iibji*i:t  iif  ci.fir  il>^paCrh«i'fint  tn  th«  annate.     With  tliew  po- 

Eii'ar  artj.  which  chi^  AifnattiM  iad«Ml  did  not  muiakc  for  a  real  ar- 
aowliMrim«^t  of  ih^ir  authonty,  he  Joined  an  adminiatratvio  in 
manv  thinft  worthjr  of  a  «ia«  and  eaemplarj  prince,  indulifwd  tlie 
pMipV  in  (hi»  fr»#4lfjm  of  ■ii«>i^h  to  which  th^  bad  been  aceuaUimH, 
riaviiif .  that '  10  a  frei>  cnunrrj,  the  mind  and  the  Inngue  «hou!d  b*! 
friH*.'  To  thoir  who  brou^t  him  inCorraation  of  anjr  ■landvr  ■pfik'-a 
ol  h!m<«'If  Lff  alTi^-rM  indifferi^ee.  *  If  jou  mind  Kuch  accajatirfAi 
a.i  ih^w*,'  hi*  wiiiilii  «ay,  *  thi*ri»  will  be  no^nd  of  them.*  He  pave  a 
r'-.ii:^  li^armft  arni  redrt-arf  to  all  the  complainia  that  were  Biade  lu 
h  iiii'trum  thi*  pniviiire<i,  ami  cafrfullv  limited  the  ezactiont  of  hii 
tiV.ifnr*  wiiliKi  the  brtundi  of  e^tabluhed  and  ordinary  leea.  Tu  p^- 
■nil*  lufl'-rinK  bv  fire,  ^arthquaki^,  nr  other  public  calamiiiea,  to 
lh>*  fannii^  iif  (l^frajrrd  **aatfjri,  to  tUtt  children  of  tlioae  «ho  hid 
bi'r|iifar!.ed  him  tlieir  earatea  by  will,  he  waa  munificent  and  ULeraJ ; 
t'K.k  rflr.-ctual  meajiurea  to  lupprrwi  the  banditti  nhivh,  jfroni  fht 
tiii.f  ui  ihi*  fivil  warn,  MtiU  iiilr-«ied  the  country;  and  endeavD'jr^d 
tu  diminish  that  ronitant  source  of  corruption,  tlie  idlenea*  which 
ti.e  {in»pi<*  ciihtracteU  in  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  afaowiaod 
ui  piibliL*  entertain  men  ti.  He  pave  an  abatement  of  artme  uim 
whiili  had  h^«*n  impoaed  by  the  latt*  emperor,  and,  in  particular, 
Riiii-.'ai<Hj  the  peuaitiea  whu-h  bad  been  erroneoualy  inflicted  on 

liut  with  all  thia  aflTectation  of  rrapect  for  public  opinion  and  de* 
Kir*  to  priiDiitte  the  general  fiflfart*  of  the  cumniunity,  from  the 
mijinfnt  ihat  he  ohtain>*d  Mupn*ni»*  authonty, iii«  conduct  pn>ved  that 
he  waA  il>-rf*rniinefl  to  divida  li.e  iiii(if*rial  power  Mith  no  ou**,  and 
to  ni»k^  FVfry  piT«fiiial  rurmy  (rA  hi*  vefi|;eance.  **  Amciiip  the 
ftfti  liiM-fivrrii*  tihi<;h  wrr-  m.i'le  of  hi«  tamper,  it  appearrd  (hat 
evi*ri  liii  iiifjtlifr  Liviahad  mistaken  hiM  dirt|«ii«iirion,  or  o\^r  ratM 
h<*r  iiwii  ai«cpfidi*nf'>  o^er  him.  In  pnicurmt;  the  empire  to  her  miH, 
■hi*  ii.1'1  j'litifil  tu  the  it>'al  of  a  mothfr  a  hiph  tif>ffn!9  of  arnbitinn, 
Mi.ii  a  di««iri<  ifi  rni'-rjre  IriKn  a  «;i^ciFa  of  ub«'niniy,  in  Mhirh  m\in 
|i:iii  li%i-d  III  the  r<-i,;ri  of  her  liii-haiid.  H!ie  flattered  krmelf,  that 
U|iii;i  tlif*  acri'>iijiiii  of  Tihi'rim.  hIii*  Htui  Ut  |.oa'i**<ia  a  irreat  part  of 
tht*  irii|i-T:al  |>iiMi-r,  or  tfi  rx^r  i4r  the  whole  in  hia  name.  Truatinf 
Vt  till*  iM,'rrttrr,  which  h**  hail  hitherto  aflftited  for  all  her  opinion«, 
or  Vt  the  ifraiituile  which  he  owi  d  to  her  fur  the  hiffh  obligalKiM 
■he  hail  iniiilt'rri'd  ujhui  hini,  tUn  in«tantly  aanumm  all  tlie  cou*e> 
^UefiL'e  «he  r)i{<et:trc]  tu  reap  frtnn  hi^  urt'miwtm^  laid  aaide  (he  I'au* 
CiOfl  and  fi-aerve  w\iic\\  «u«  Uad  ever  preeerved  in  the  reign  of 
A^tftutf  tdvMteeA  inUt  puXAvc  Vwi<  ,%^i«a  \C  th«  had  Ukm  poa- 
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■ession  of  the  empire  for  benelf,  under  pretence  of  beetovring  it 
upon  ber  roo,  tooK  ■  principal  part  in  all  mattern  of  atate,  end  ap- 
peared on  solemn  occanions  with  her  lictom,  and  all  the  other  en* 
aigns  or  formalitiei)  of  a  public  station.  The  st^nate,  trusting  to  the 
mother's  sapposed  knowledge  of  her  son's  inclinations.  yMAed  to 
her  in  all  the  prerogatives  she  was  pleased  to  assume,  inserted  her 
name  with  that  of  the  emperor  in  all  public  acts,  and,  in  the  titles 
of  Tiberius,  styled  him  the  son  of  Augusta  as  well  ss  of  Cesar.  Thejr 
were  not,  however,  suffered  long  to  remain  in  this  error.  They 
were  tol4  by  the  emperor,  with  an  alarming  coldness  of  manner, 
which  left  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity,  *  That  the  ambition  of  women 
should  be  kept  within  proper  bounds,  and  that  he  should  always 
endeavour  to  prescribe  such  bounds  to  his  own.'  From  the  time 
in  which  this  declaration  was  made  by  the  emperor,  it  sppears  that 
Livia  entirely  dropt  her  pretensions  to  any  part  in  the  government, 
and  became  no  less  reserved  in  the  reign  of  her  son  tLan  she  had 
been  in  that  of  her  husband.*' 

Tiberius,  although  provoked  by  the  infidelity  of  Julia,  whom, 
from  policy,  he  hM  married,  pretended  deeply  to  compassionate 
ber  when  her  royal  father  banished  her,  and  even  often  solicited  him 
to  restore  her  to  her  home ;  it  was  soon  plain  that  all  this  tender- 
sess  was  feigned,  doubtless  to  ingratiate  himself  into  the  favour  of 
the  afflicted  lather.  Accordinglv,  among  tlie  first  acts  of  his  reign, 
he  revenged  himself  on  Julia,  by  ordering  that  she  should  never 
leave  the  house  in  which  she  wss  confined,  in  the  city  of  Rheeium, 
nor  converse  with  any  of  the  citizens.  He  also,  it  is  said,  withdrew 
the  pension  allowed  ner  b^  her  father,  and  slowly  stsrved  her  to 
death.  One  of  Julia's  chief  favourites  was  Seinpronius  (iracchus, 
who  belonged  to  oue  of  the  first  lamilies  of  Rome.  Augustus  had 
exiled  him  to  the  island  uf  Cercina.  He  had  endured  great  misery 
fourteen  years.  A  band  of  assasoins  were,  by  the  secret  order  ot  the 
savage  emperor,  sent  by  Asprenas,  proconsul  of  Africa,  to  put  him 
to  di  ath. 

Tiberius  neglected  no  art  to  ensnare  those  whom  he  hated  or 
feared  ;  but  he  generally  attempted  to  destroy  them  under  the  form 
of  law.  In  order  to  this,  he  demanded  the  eniorcement  of  the  law 
of  majesty  or  treason,  in  relation  to  libels  or  words.  Tacitus  re- 
marks,  **  that  in  the  times  of  the  republic,  actions,  and  not  words, 
were  punished."  Augustus  first  called  the  Romans  to  account  for 
their  words,  and  Tib«rius  and  his  successors  brought  multitudes  to 
death  for  daring  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  sovereign.  Nor  is 
one  surprised  who  knows  the  freedom  of  speech  of  the  Romans, 
especially  the  poets,  that  the  profligate  emperors  should  exert  their 
power  to  restrain  their  subjects  froiu  uttering  their  thoughts.  Of 
the  severity  of  reproof  administered  by  pcH'ts,  an  ideamay  be  formed 
from  one  specimen  of  the  satirical  verses  di&persed  in  Rome  and 
Italy,  descriptive  of  Tiberius : 

**  Rough  and  inhuman  !  much  in  brief  exprest, 
Tliy  very  mother  did  her  babe  detest 
No  knight  art  thou :  thy  fortune  won't  suffice. 
Besides,  at  Rhodes  thy  plnce  of  exile  lies. 
Cesar,  the  golden  ege  is  changed  by  thee : 
In  thy  curst  reign  we  nought  but  iron 
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H«  nsDwatM  vim,  biawM  h*  thirsto  lot  got* ; 

O*  ibst  M  rre«4r  m  of  wim  before. 

HylU.  behoU.  O  RomulM.  and  roonra, 

B«bold,  too,  MftniM,  mfter  bw  return, 

An4  Ant/iny.  in  civil  trar«  CAbm'd, 

Who«t  haodi  irer*  often  crimwm'd  o'er  with  blood  ; 

Thvn  ujr.  Rome'*  lost;  nnd  flood*  of  iror*  ibftll  itaia 

The  hftteful  current  of  nn  exile**  rei^n." 

Hp^kinc  <ronu»fflptaou<ly  of  the  etate  or  eon«tUutioo,  or  eonapiriof 
Co  ov<ri!iru«  it,  e<m«tituted  trpoaon  in  pa«t  Umee ;  but  tww  tlie  to- 
vc-fpi^i  occupied  the  plec*  of  ttie  cwoetitutioii.  m  inii««riU  irere  the 
only  Iftw  deeenrifi^  uDirer«at  reverence.  In  the  former  CMe,  irablie 
int'irmera  wer^  h<>nouml,  because  th^  appeared  ar>liciloa«  ror  the 
public  Kood,  by  defendiiiif  the  eCate ;  but  in  tlio  latter  tbejr  wef«  n- 
rarded  nuenly  aa  th'  supporter*  of  tlie  emperor  or  chief  niafietrale, 
who  WM  nrvlj  trorthv  r>f  popular  eeteetn.  Henee  the  character  of 
a  ptiblic  «py  or  proa^tor,  thuuerh  di«(toi«ed  under  tha  ancient fbrm 
and  iiil<^,  wMb^rcrii-'.  in  the  biteh^it  d<i;m»,  vile  and  detestable; 
and  It  «va«  found  rx^tfdfnt  to  aiuch  to  t'le  hateful  office  ffrest  n- 
fvard«.  Accirdinirljr,  it  wm  decreed,  that  **  whoevar  cuiivicted  a 
p^rKin  of  any  public  crirn^  lneurrinj[  deirradation  or  (brfeitor*, 
fttiou'.'l  be  eiitiilrd  to  suocwd  Vt  the  difcniir,  wfiether  of  dtifl^D. 
kni^hc,  or  Moator,  from  wliieb  the  crirtunal  wan  degraded.  And 
h-vt  ev^n  thta  c/uetderation  ehouM  not  be  euOU'ient  to  escttt 
priM«'Cuti>r«,  It  wa«  rnactcl.  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  ealate  of 
till*  perMn  eonvit.-teil  etiould  be  joined  tu  the  rcKvard."  Tboe 
eocourMfrxd,  epiee  and  informera  muhiplied  In  the  reifpi  of  Aa* 
Itutftis.  and  etill  more  in  the  times  of  hie  eucceaerfra.  Whatever 
implied,  or  waa  interpreted  by  interi*«ted  judges  to  imply,  disrespect 
to  the  penMMi  or  family  of  the  emueror,  or  even  to  intetlere  with  bis 
caprice,  alarmed  his  jeaUwsy,  and  was  construed  aa  trea>on.  By 
con«e<)ueiice.  the  sovereign  could,  in  general,  eaaily  inflict  veo- 
r^ancf*,  und<*r  tite  semblance  of  law  or  iustice,  on  any  one  who  had 
the  unhappineas  to  fall  under  his  displeasure ;  for  many  were  ever 
pn^pared  to  invent  or  discover  crimes  in  any  man,  when  they  knew 
thaCthrir  ser\icis  would  be  acceptable  to  the  aovereimi  dispenssr 
of  wealth  and  honour.  Illustrative  proofs  of  these  w«*re  aarty  Mm 
unoar  tlu-  haii-ful  r*  i;;ii  of  Iibfrius.  Am<inf  the  first  that  occurred 
were  the  cases  o(  Scribonius  Libo  and  f^lemens.  To  eflect  their 
rum  the  most  deceitful  means  were  employed,  so  as  t<i  coiifval  the 
murderous  designs  of  the  rmperor,  nho  was,  during  the  earlier  part 
of  his  ri'ign,  solicitous  tu  be  viewed  by  the  public  aa  the  advocate  of 
justice  and  humanity.  8.  Libo  was  a  young  man,  nearly  allied  to 
the  Ci^sars,  bein;;  the  grandson  of  Pompey  the  Oreat,  whose  daugh* 
ter,  SrrilKiiiia,  Ma*  on*?  of  the  wives  of  AuguHtus.  Libo  waa  sut* 
pertpd  of  cherishing  anibition  to  rine  ab^ivs  the  rank  of  a  subject; 
and  Kirmtus  ('atus,  a  senator,  under  the  pn.'ti'nce  of  frienibhip, 
flatfrrd  his  vanity,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  consult  cenain  Ouu' 
df  sriH  and  niafricians,  whether  h<'  mif{ht  not  hofN*  to  obtain  the  so* 
vorcignty  ol  the  einpirf.  Having  thus  euNiiared  the  simple  and 
Viiin  voulh,  till*  unprincipled  st'naior  inntantljr  informrd  tlie  ernt«* 
r<ir,  through  th*  agi-ncy  of  Klaccns  VciicuUriuM,  a  KiMnan  kn«ght  <ff 
the  roytX  uuuMhold.    Ttberiua  declined  to  sea  tha  iafuriner,  bat 
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adrbed  htm  to  pereeveTe  in  deluding  the  joath ;  and,  in  the  mean* 
time,  with  the  aeepest  disuimulation,  lie  preferred  Libo  to  the  office 
of  prstor,  "  entertained  him  at  hin  table,  and  familiarljr  conversed 
with  him,  without  ever  betraying  the  least  retentment  either  in  his 
words  or  countenance.  At  length  Libo  having  recourse  to  one 
Junius,  who  pretended,  bj  charms  and  the  superstitious  rites  of 
the  magicians,  to  caU  up  the  infernal  shades,  and  learn  of  them 
future  events,  the  magician  discovered  this  to  one  Fulcinius  Trio,  a 
famous  informer,  who,  inomediatelj  hastening  to  the  consuls,  im* 
parted  the  whole  to  them,  and  demanded  that  the  senate  might 
meet  forthwith  to  deliberate  upon  an  affair  of  so  much  moment, 
and  of  such  dangerous  consequence  to  the  state.  The  fathers,  not 
doubting  but  Tiberius  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  prosecution,  did 
not  fail  to  assemble  at  the  time  appointed,  when  Libo  appeared  in 
the  habit  of  a  suppliant,  and,  presenting  himself  before  Tiberius, 
who  was  present,  endeavoured,  by  his  tears  and  entreaties,  to  soften 
him.  The  emperor  heard  him  with  a  countenance  quite  unmoved, 
and,  instead  of  returning  him  anj  answer,  recited  to  the  conscript 
fathers  the  charge  against  him,  and  the  names  of  the  accusers,  with- 
out betraying  the  least  emotion  of  anger  or  rfsentment,  or  seeming 
either  to  lessen  or  magnify  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge.  When 
the  emperor  had  done,  four  informers  appeared  against  the  crimi- 
nal,  namely,  Firmius  Catus,  Fulcinius  Trio,  Fonteius  Agrippa,  and 
Caius  Yibins,  and  produced  such  extravagant,  foolish,  and  cliimori> 
cal  articles  of  accusation,  as  rather  deserved  pity  than  punishment. 
The  unhappy  Libo,  concluding  from  several  steps  tl)at  were  taken, 
that  Tiberius  was  resolved  upon  his  destruction,  begged  the  con- 
script fathers  that  they  would  put  off  till  the  next  day  the  final  de- 
cision of  his  cause.  His  request  being  granted,  he  returned  to  his 
own  house ;  whence  soon  after  he  sent  Publius  Quirinus  to  speak 
to  the  emperor  in  his  behalf.  Quirinus  was  nearly  related  to  Libo, 
and  in  great  favour  with  Tiberius,  having  been  formerly,  an  we  have 
related  above,  instrumental  in  reconciling  Caius  Cesar  to  him  while 
he  lived  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  by  that  means  the  chief  cause 
of  his  returning  into  favour  with  Augustus.  But,  unmindful  of 
ancient  obligations,  he  received  Quirinus  with  great  coldness,  and 
returned  him  no  other  answer,  but  that  he  must  apply  to  the  senate. 
This  answer  threw  Libo  into  a  deep  melancholy,  which  however 
he  dissembled,  and  directed  a  great  entertainment  to  be  got  readj^, 
in  order  to  pass  the  last  night  of  his  life  in  the  company  of  his 
friends  and  relations.  But  the  banquet  was  scarce  begun,  when  a 
band  of  soldiers,  surroundinK  the  house,  with  a  studied  noise,  and 
dreadful  cries,  so  terrified  the  guests,  that  many  of  them,  rising 
from  table,  endeavoured  to  make  their  escape.  Libo,  not  doubting 
but  they  were  sent  to  dispatch  him,  drawing  his  sword,  offered  it 
to  his  Slaves,  begging  them  to  put  an  end  to  his  unhappy  life :  but 
thev,  trembling,  and  shunning  the  sad  task,  fled  with  such  hurry 
ana  confusion,  that  they  overturned  all  the  lights;  and  then  Libo, 
io  the  dark,  gave  himself  two  mortal  wounds.  As  he  fell  and 
groaned,  his  freedmen  ran  in ;  and  the  soldiers,  seeing  him  dead, 
retired ;  for  they  had  been  sent  on  purpose  to  frighten  him,  so  as 
to  make  him  lay  violent  hands  on  himself,  Tiberius  hoping  by  that 
mean*  to  avoid  the  odium  which  he  was  well  apprised  the  execu- 
titm  oi  one  of  the  most  illustriout  citiiens  of  Rome  would  reflect 


<%\ — 'I  in  tv  ::ir  »-«iintr.  »^  i'  \w  kmfl  b"m  xti!!  ^Iirr:  bat  tfae^ 
;-^::  II  "^I'.w^tv  n'  CiH-  *i'iir  timr  ovfiKird  upin  n&ih,  tbit  hfw'jH 
iij»- 1  :■.■..--.■>««•.  Ill-  nii«  ;:i' ,  IwR  ur  m«  TiTr»pnt*Hl  hi^  rlvn'nrj  b/ 
invMif  i-j.ip^i.  ]m:iii>  mr  iiiniwlL  Ttir  dtiowNfd  waa.  bj  lh*  n^im**. 
up'.'iM-i*.  ru:i'<  if  r.'fV  fwHim.  and  hifr  ratmir  dividrd  mfiKmr"*  )ii« 
■i-n»«-ry  iiu::r  ■>'  v.ir  in.'.inn<rv  a»  ar-nv  tif  tbr  •«^iiVir.-aI  ariier 
Til-  !:»r  h*M  iii-;'»  ii  ::ir  •Hnwir  wvrr  tuit  BiilimiU"d  i«j  dobu^  !l»«fa- 
H*"f*i>  r>  i.i'" '"ii-  .*\\i:'-  •■••■•■.  wf. I iiut  lUr  rpKiil»r  ni^ili'id  <ir«l*r* 
t-t*i.  iianM'i  xnr..»"*  •  »*  '-ir  rtimiMic  T--mr.  Tlii«  ira*  xhv  Txi'jtt 
»•:'•■■.■  i:.i  m*o;i-  mi«c:"»'»««"  »•"  tiiulr;*  r':«c  t'l-n^  ^•••ifcol  t'i»-ni:r!*: 
-;,.«  ^.-»  -u!v.  I.  '.I"  :.iri»«^  iiffi  ■»"■  :-i  I'.i*  rt*!*.  and  tb«  mi^r>- 
r-<I-:  <>  :'■!•'  v-ti'i.  it'it'!  Maw  tx^  pu'.i'ir  !icti'i**«  b^K'iKT^  a«  *■;—  '.* 
iu«.»i  :■«-" I :■!.«»!■  ».'■  ii;t.il::ie  Iw  bwfi  lilc»"i'l  W*  mar  «» IJ  mi.'.ne 
?l::i  ::«'  «— ■  ..r  H-«iiBtr  r.ip  ii.i:  lil  ii::p  *■•  f»*'MiraM*  an  '»p;»iinii"  ■•» 
ii  r»  :  -HE  '.'.I'-  m.:»p"'»^  >  li»«-niir.  I»r  bnindiTij:  ihr  mnn  'Tt  ol  ii* 
n^.i*'.iii-."  i-ri  :>n.  i:  »i»  n  k  «m«iir^>  liir  t'l*  9>'i«cri^  tai'Hftn 
i:a'  r  ■.iiui-'nin-."  L'b.* .  tiirr  |i(Hu*:i  a  d^tTfr  <  .t  dnriQ£  avtrriiue^rg, 
nx«c-  ■  ■  '*■  nW'"  ■•i»«"  vii.ilr  iiprd  o  In-run*  iWlrro.  nut  nf  lia'y  ,  n*T, 
li>i.--.u«  *'::im!.'ii».  .uir  ii*"  '.li"Tti  wSmm  Litiu  Lad  pr  tbablr  rnf't^uV'i, 
wnt  1  -,i«<-:  ii«^.1i.ni£  '"kiTtt  T:ir  Tarpt^ian  riK'k  :  and  Pubiiu*  Mar- 
p>iis  a"!.!  "ip-  i/ :li?  Kanir  ;«"oi«^«MTi.  wan.  bj  1*ir  cri*i«u1«.  a^'r^^^oeJ 
«»■  .i-i..:.    ni  .  nmr.pri  a-T  •rJiTif^T  wn^iut  the  Kvjvihnf  Ckl--." 

.""ir  1l-tl^  •■■•  •  J«*.«u-::r  nUrr  ■if  A£T:p;«a  PnalliuRlO'i*.  ■ih'tT.  hf 
r-.'  i.«^.  i.  "nm  h»  'iir  tti'iinr  at  tfie  -math  erf  Aupuvta*.  I>. •»•:»• 
?».•  r-f.-  II  :i.w  ali-n  T"i5»— lup  iwcfvt>T  murdorc^  lii«  rnaviT.  Ji» 
ri»ii.i  «f»;  I,'  :n:i%«Hr  »ni  t*»r  Kiiiian*.  atid.  if  pc»«ubl<*.  ai-^atrv  (ir  li:ni* 
ni^l  li*  ii,«<-^*r I.. ::'.,<  Hr  rr^rnbi«'d  lii»  maat-r  in  bi«  prr«0'ial  ap* 
:Mqk~HiiCT  aitc  a:^r  T!ii»  "nniuracrd  h.va  to  aaioTne  ht«  nam*  and 
t'ib:n  :  i»  f-irV'.h  ;m  trtipkonnf  naani-  prr^on*  throu^hnut  llj'r 
«t'  nrpp.m  lnn  rf:r:iH<.i-i»^  RiuiiitudM  crl'brai^d  bit  arrival  in 
t'.tr  r.»i-r"T  aiir  t-,i  ^icd  in  iiu  ra.-a^  fn^m  eapliniT.  Th^a^i-Dnn 
Itf-.ii  •*•;•.'": -a  ti«  1  iVru*.  \\r  "-a*  NomvUiie  m  •o«>»a«e  **  wh^'ltfT 
b'  n'.i.ii.ii'  I'-kirr  \:i*  i",.!:*-.'*  K*  ma^rh  aifainvt  lli^audaci  ivi  t!av'.  r>r 
•ii:fii**  tti'  :  T  ;i.>«;i:rr  i-t  t-anii>fi  (il  itaolf,  n-hirb  he  «ra«  weli  m^^privfi 
nu<  K.KCi  ha;<rfn.  ihi  >*»^  band,  hi*  vruaabaiied  Iq  b^rsr  My 
1n%*-  vi  «  <  r  «imi  r  av...  on  lb*'  'itbrr.  be  ■ppr^hmdMl  ihit  danfvr 
»■:  ir"  '^nrM  arm-  fro:i.  tbr  cr»siuIitT  o'  ih»  |ier»itle.  if  ibej  tr^re  n^C 
■.i.v.  t.ti.i-rr:<ca  In  t'-w  j»'rp|p\rir  be  cr»^'Dittr4  th"  whole  iflair 
tv  S»  iiiit:u»  ■."n-pu-.  ifn"  MTi  ■  wb.iin  b'  had  rmftlnred  to  divpatch 
At**  p;>a  I'rinjij*  cli  wr  tail  of  bi*  I'lient^.  or.  a«  «nm*  arnle.  t«o 
•it. .-!•»«.  in  v  bi>rn  lie  r>(iu'i4  C(.»i6de.  ami  iieiit  ih^m  to  Ibe  Mppo«ed 
^r?*  ;■:«*  •  i*i  a  r-'hiKViiMr  Muni.  drei-iine  ibem  to  f^i^  thai  idrf 
b'!  rif*ii  'i-iii  1.1  lir  ibf  ira-  crBii-W'ti  (if  Aui;u«t04.  to  pn**!^!  bim 
« i:S  iSr  rn  inrr.  a^kd  xo  {ir^t<-nd  a  fr»<«t  c-al  dtr  hi«  nuae  Thf^ 
rtcv.ti-J  ti'a  iir  irr»  witli  irrrat  addrew,  and,  findine  that  C1e>n^t 
rri*^.e<  i-i  t'l-  m  an  i  D'ltr  lon&dence.  ther,  anderhaad,  ^foi  mAj  ■ 
I't  'prr  baivl  >.<<  ram,  «rivd  and  paffcvd  bim  while  !iib  riiard^  wf 
*«lrrp.  und  rRrri>d  biru  without  DOi«r  tn  the  palait*.  When  he  wu 
bnuirht  b.r.irp  Tibr-u^.  tb<-  r'nprnir  anked  bim  how  he  was  become 
A£n:*pa  *  Ju«t  a«  rnj  brmme  ('r<ar.  a»4wered  Clemen*.  Thnoch 
TiVriiis  b»i|  lii'n  n  biiflj  in  Ina  pnwpr.  vet  «o  irreat  wa«  hi«  frar  or 
;**brr.  ibai  h"  di  1  ii-»t  •  li^ufe  biiu  publicly,  but  onlerrd  him  to  bt 
ilpffi«tf iiffd  m  ft  wcift  ptfiol  the  jialact.  aod  hu  bod/  Co  bsprifMtl/ 
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MDTejed  awKj ;  and  though  roanj  of  the  emperor's  household, 
many  knighta  and  nenaton,  were  aaid  to  have  amist  -d  and  sup- 
ported hire  Kith  their  countelt  and  fortunes,  yet  no  farther  inquiry 
was  made  after  his  accomplices." 

While  Tiberius  thus  eridently  considered  every  means  lawful 
which  seemed  adapted  to  destroy  thone  whom  he  deemed  his  per- 
sonal opponents,  he  for  some  time  fntve  no  encouragement  to  in- 
formers  and  public  accusers ;  in  regard  to  other  public  matters,  he 
treated  many  frivolous  accusations  with  becoming  contempt.  Thus 
**  Falenius,  a  senator,  being  accused  of  having  included,  with  other 
furniture  in  the  sale  of  fiis  houi>e,  a  statue  of  Augustus;  another, 
of  the  name  of  Rubrius,  beir)g  aocuHed  of  having  taken  a  false 
oath  by  the  name  of  Aueuatus;  and  Graniua  Marcellus  being  ac- 
cused  of  having  taken  the  head  from  a  statue  of  that  prince,  in 
order  to  substitute  a  head  of  Tiberius  in  place  of  it,  a  mantur  of 
paying  his  court  rather  ridiculous  than  criminal ;  in  these  and  other 
instances  of  the  same  kind,  Tiberius  either  took  no  part,  or  gave 
his  instructions  to  the  senate  in  very  liberal  and  manly  terms.  On 
th(>  subject  of  the  prosecution  that  was  raised  against  KalcniuA, 
*  My  lather,'  he  said,  *  was  deified,  that  his  divinity  might  be  a 
safeguard  and  a  protection,  not  a  snare  to  the  people.  His  image 
majr«  no  doubt,  be  included,  with  those  of  the  other  gods,  as  part 
in  the  furniture  ot  a  house  that  is  sold.'  With  respect  to  the  Mup« 
posed  perjury  of  Rubrius,  he  observed,  that  *  if  any  one  swear  and 
IS  peijund,  the  crime  is  the  same,  whoever  be  the  god  whotte  name 
IS  profaned.  Augustus  is  no  more  to  be  regarded  in  this  matter 
than  Jupiter;  and  either  of  these  gods,  if  offended,  can  avenge 
himself.'  The  third  offence,  or  the  shifting  of  heads  Irom  one 
statue  to  another,  being  considered  as  a  mockery  of  tliat  adulation 
which  was  so  easily  transferred  from  one  to  atiother  in  the  succes- 
sion of  princes,  and  as  some  degree  of  ridicule  on  the  prince  him- 
self, was  not  so  easily  forgiven  ;  though  for  the  present  overlooked, 
it  was  reserved  as  a  subj"ct  of  future  resentment" 

Though  Tiberius  was  past  feeling,  cruel,  and  barbarous,  yet  he  on 
some  occasions  performed  most  generous  deeds.  The  third  year  of 
his  reign  was  remarkable  for  one  of  the  most  tremendous  catastro- 

Shes  which  the  Asiatics  ever  witnessed.  Twelve  of  the  roost 
imous  cities  of  Asia-Minor  were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  The 
news  of  this  event  no  sooner  reached  Rome,  than  the  emperor  or- 
dered  that  the  inhabitants  should  not  only  have  their  taxes  remitted, 
but  he  also  sent  them  large  sums  of  money.  To  the  citizens  of 
Sardis,  "  who  had  suffered  most,  he  sent  an  hundred  thousand 
great  sesterces,  and  to  the  rest  relief  proportionable  to  their  losses ; 
nay,  he  immediately  despatched  into  Asia,  Marcius  Aletus,  a  sena- 
tor, who  had  been  praetor,  to  view  the  desolations  on  the  spot,  and 
make  good  the  losses  of  every  particular ;  for  he  was  fond  of  beine 
liberal,  as  Tacitus  observes,  on  honest  occasions, — a  virtue  which 
he  long  retained  after  he  had  utterly  abandoned  all  other  virtues. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  cities  thus  rebuilt  and,  by  the  liberalities  of 
Tiberius,  restored  to  their  former  splendour,  erected  to  their  com- 
mon benel'actor  a  colossus  in  the  Roman  forum,  surrounded  with 
the  statues  of  their  twelve  cities,  as  a  lasting  monument  of  the 
prince's  generosity  and  their  gratitude.  The  reputation  which 
TilMritts  gained  by  this  noble  boun^  to  the  pubucy  was  greatlj 
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Iiiiiplitcned  bj  liit  privato  lib«rmlitle« ;  for  the  Mtato  of  •  wetltby 
fr(N>d«rtHiiaD,  by  UKinit  Kniilia  Mum,  wlio  diad  tliis  vmt  intintato, 
betitff  cUini«d  b/  lh«  treiiMurj,  the  mnp«ror  Ksncroiuiiv  vkldad  it  to 
on«  Kniiliu4  Lf«pidua,  to  wboM  liMniljr  the  w^einAd  to  Mloof .  Wttk 
the  eamn  di»inti*reatednfleR  be  eurrenderad  to  M ercue  Senrilioe  the 
whole  iiihitritenee  of  PatuMas,  a  rich  Roman  kDi|{bt,  thoufb  part 
of  it  had  been  be<{uealhed  to  himself.  Neitlier  could  be  ever  be 
prevailed  upon  to  acrfpt  lef^adee  but  from  bb  intimate  friende, 
utti'riy  rejectinir  the  inlieritanoea  of  euch  at  were  etraofars  to  bim, 
or,  out  of  hatri^  to  their  relatione,  bad  appointed  bim  their  heir. 
Iliti  br)untini  were,  fcenerallj  ipeakinfr.  well  placed :  for,  ae  be  readily 
relieved  euch  NeiikUim  aa  were  by  miafortunee  redue«i  to  poverty, 
eo  he  exclurlifd  without  nity  from  the  lenate  thoM  who  had  wao* 
torily  e(iuiiiidi*rfftl  away  their  mtati^  in  luxury  and  debauehery." 

No  etroriii  of  the  einiwror  havinfr  procured  him  the  confideneeor 
eet^fni  of  tint  |»<>ople,  he  riwilved  in  the  eighth  year  of  hie  reifD  to 
withdraw  hiiuiMir  from  public  notice,  aud  intrust  Uie  administra" 
tion  of  the  capital  to  iJrusus,  liie  son  by  Vipeania,  daugliter  of  ilie 
ci'lebratRd  Agrippa.  I'o  Mirenirthen  the  tavouriKl  prince  in  bit 
^vernment,  lit?  was  raised  to  the  powerful  office  of  tribune,  and 
th<f  senate  aiMOciateil  him  with  hie  father  in  the  boooura  which  tbey 
conr<*rrffdon  liioi.  Jiut  the  principal  power  of  government  waaeom* 
mitied  to  one  whom  the  emperor  supposed  mora  disposed  than  hw 
mm  to  comply  with  all  hit  wishes.  This  waa  iba  &oiona  ift^iiat 
Rf^anuM,  who,  uriHrr  i;ui«e  of  irreat  modeaiy,  chariehad  twundliw 
ambition.  Ilii  had  b<*en  loiiir  cimnected  with  the  eourt,  and  had 
contributed  ti)  entablith  I'iberius  on  the  throne ;  lr»r  he  had  directed 
or  aii«iisted  Drutus  in  r<*duciii(ir  Ut  obedience  the  Koman  legions  oa 
the  Danul>e,  who  mutinied  at  the  time  of  Auguetua'a  dMtb.    The 

firince  and  hit  able  companion,  however,  owed  his  euceaw  to  tlie 
itlluenci*  of  tiiperttition,  rather  than  to  their  own  wiadom  or  cour 
age.  I'hfir  reasoning  wiih  the  soldiers  provoked  their  indignatioo 
instead  of  di«pONing  thifm  to  P^ace,  and  tbey  were  esceedinjcly 
afraid  to  rfmsin  in  the  camp.  While  they  meditated  to  withdrtw 
MetTf-tly,  th«*y  learned  with  kurprise  that  terror  had  aeised  th»  sul* 
di^m.  **  The  moou,  Hhinin^  in  all  her  tplendour,  all  on  a  sudden 
beiean  to  darkon,  in  the  niiii»t  of  a  clear  sky,  till  the  was  by  degrer* 
totally  fHslipted.  Tim  soldiery,  ignorant  of  the  natural  cauwrtnf 
thi«  phenomi*non,  and  iinaKining  that  the  godt  ware  angry  triih 
them  on  account  of  their  revolt,  and  the  erimaa  attending  it, 
b<*gan  to  mIiow  tome  tign«  of  rfpentanee  iJrutue  did  nut  lail  to 
imorove  this  their  dinpotilion  ;  h«;  immffdiati^ly  tent  the  centurioa 
Julius  (Element,  end  other  oflicert  aud  toldiera,  in  whom  he 
could  confide,  to  mix  with  the  mutineers,  and  try  whether  ibiiy 
could,  while  th«>y  were  thu*  alarim-d,  inspire  Uiem  witb  a  love  of 
their  duty.  1'hese,  piimuaiit  to  the  prince's  orders,  going  roond 
from  tent  to  tent,  and  insinuating  themselves  avarywbera,  lirst 
prevailed  upon  the  legionaries  to  abandon  the  veterans,  and  the 
three  legions  to  separate.  After  thit,  the  love  of  duty  and  obedteoct 
returning  by  defcrees,  tho«e  who  guarded  the  gatet,  to  keep  I>ni«ut 
•a  it  were  ^letiajp^t  TaWtts^  ^tom  x\\«ir  ^oaU ;  the  aaglaa  and  other 
•naiirna.  which,  in  \\\a  \i«v»uw\wf.o\  ^^\a  vam^XxAad  been  thruwa 
tr>|reth..r,  were  cM*^'*^  \»»Sf  •^^^^^J*^^ 
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Hbe  cunp."  From  thig  time  SejancM  dailj  increased  in  favour  with 
the  emperor,  who  appointed  bim  to  the  command  of  the  praetorian 
iMnda ;  an  <^ce  which  the  father  of  Seianns  had  held  in  the  former 
reign.  Bnt  the  first  decisive  sign  of  the  Tavourite's  ascendancy 
over  the  mind  of  the  emperor  was  the  marriafire  of  the  daughter  of 
Sejanni  to  Clandiua,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  admired  and  honoured 
Germanicus.  Thouf^h  this  young  prince  was  indeed  little  regarded 
at  court,  yet  he  ultimately  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

When  Sejanus  felt  that  he  was  the  second  man  in  the  empire,  he 
determined  to  be  the  first,  and  called  up  all  his  resources  of  inven* 
tion  and  power  to  remove  every  one  wlio  stood  between  him  and 
the  throne  of  the  world.  In  order  to  this  he  studied,  by  every  de> 
vice,  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  pnstorian  guards.  **  They  had 
been  hitherto  quartered  all  over  the  city,  and  dispersed  about  the 
neifthbonring  towns  and  villages.  But  Sejanus,  pretending  that 
while  they  were  thus  scattered,  they  lived  loose  and  debauched,  and 
could  not  be  easily  gathered  together  on  any  sudden  emergency, 
obtained  leave  of  the  emperor  to  assemble  them  into  one  camp, 
where,  he  said,  the  military  discipline  would  be  observed  with 
more  exactness  and  severity.  As  soon  as  the  camp  was  finished, 
be  made  it  his  chief  studv  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  common  sol- 
diers,  by  his  affability  and  obliging  behaviour :  as  for  the  tribuneH 
end  centurions,  they  were  all  chosen  by  him  ;  and  he  took  care  to 
employ  none  but  his  own  creaturefi  and  dependents.  Having  thus 
attached  to  his  interest  this  Tormidable  corps,  the  flower  of  the  Ro- 
man fOTces,  his  next  care  was  to  gain  a  strong  party  in  the  senate, 
which  it  was  no  difficult  task  for  a  favourite  to  effect,  at  whose  die* 
posal  were  both  the  public  money,  and  the  public  employments ; 
lor  no  senator,  however  distinguished  by  his  birth  or  personal  ac- 
complishments,  was  employed,  unless  recommended  by  Sejanus. 
He  is  said  to  have  gained  over  to  his  interest  even  the  wives  of  all 
the  men  of  quality  in  Rome,  by  a  private  promise  of  marriage  to 
each  of  them,  when  be  attained  the  sovereignty.  This  encouraged 
them  to  contribute  all  that  la^  in  their  power  to  hit*  grandeur, 
which  they  looked  upon  as  their  own  ;  and,  at  the  sume  time,  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  most  secret  counsels  of  their  husbands.  He 
did  not  even  neglect  the  emperor's  freedmen,  but  carefully  cultivated 
their  friendship  too.  In  tiie  meantime,  Tiberius,  though  a  man  of 
great  penetration,  instead  of  curtailing  the  overgrown  power  of  his 
favourite,  was  ever  extolling  him  in  his  speeches,  both  to  the  senate 
and  people,  as  the  sharer  of  his  burdens ;  and  even  suffered  his 
effigies  to  be  adored  in  all  public  places,  nay,  among  the  eagles  of 
the  legions ;  for  they  all  carried  the  image  of  Sejanus  in  their  col- 
ours, except  those  which  were  then  quartered  m  Syria,  which  re- 
fused to  follow  the  example  of  the  rest." 

Drusus,  the  emperor's  only  son,  was  exceedingly  displeased  at 
the  sudden  exaltation  above  him  of  SeianuM.  But  though  he  opposed, 
and  on  one  occasion  publicly  insulted  the  favoured  minister,  yet  he 
could  do  little  to  diminish  his  power.  Drusus  was,  most  probably, 
distrusted  by  his  father,  on  account  of  his  known  regard  for  the 
familv  of  Germanicus ;  and  the  people  disliked  him  because  of  his 
haughty  and  insolent  manner  and  \ulem^ex«\e  V\'%!Q\\a.  '^^  n^'^wv^ 
himself  ia  oppoaition  to  the  chief  mmialex,  Yvft\vw^\ftxv^^\v\"*.  w«^ 
dentruetioD.    Hia  wife,  Livia  or  LWVWa,  ivAVAi  o\  vai«itD»!Kv<s^%'**^ 
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veduced  bf  h\»  rn«>in]r,  and  pr*firail«d  on  to  pol«rNi  bim.  Tb« 
iuscrumeiiu  cinuloyM  bj  brr  »»d  her  jmntnonr,  to  kill  the  |»riDee, 
wrro  tier  phymcian  and  •  eunocb.  ThbcoiMpirmcy  wm  dMcovtrtd 
ftfUT  ih«  bpM  of  ei^tit  yetni,  hj  ApiettU,  gejuius'a  wiCt,  wbom 
be  had  r«(pudmt«d  (o  ploMe  Livia,  irbom  ht  lUtlered  that  be  would 
marrj,  aud  raiia  to  ttia  tbroue,  which  ho  cooAdootlj  hopad  to 
poMeri*. 

The  death  of  Dromif  wa«  onljr  thaftrat  act  of  tba  tragadj  parfbrm* 
ad  bjr  hi*  murderer,  i»ho  had  evideotljr  reaolirad  to  remove  out  of 
the  wajr  nvery  one  who  etood  between  him  and  the  eoveicign 
pow«rr.  Drufue  had  left  a  eon  to  whom  ha  had  fivcn  hie  own 
Dtme.  He  waii,  however,  leee  dreaded  bj  the  traitor  of  the  rojral 
bouMf,  than  the  aont  tt(  Oermanieue,  the  frreat  irraodnone  of  Auieoe' 
tua.  'I'wo  of  (hene,  Nero  and  Drueue,  altbouf  h  under  age,  were 
prevented  to  the  Mnate,  bjr  Tiberiue,  «oou  after  be  had  boried  hM 
own  mm.  While  he  warmly  reeommeuded  them  to  the  care  of  the 
eenaioni,  it  ia  aaid,  that  the  univt^raal  Jojexprceaed  by  the  mtetiof 
on  bfholdiiifT  them,  rouaed  the  ^ealuuay  oThim  who  had  juat  prO' 
nouiiced  them  to  be  the  future  piilara  of  the  eomnumwealib.  The 
amliitiou*  mini»ter  aeduloualjatudied  toinlUme  the  jealouef  of  hia 
roaater,  and  bjr  varioua  devicee  and  ineiauaUone,  prevailed  on  bim 
to  view  Aprippina.  the  widow  of  Germanicue,  and  her  f rienda  ac  bia 
aeeret  and  moat  daitgerooa  eoemiea.  The  immediate  conacqn*nea 
of  thia  waa,  that  manj  of  the  moat  noble  and  virtuone  Romaua  who 
adhered  to  titia  exalted  family,  aoon  fell  vietime  to  the  dMJxrfieal 
echemra  of  iiejanus  and  the  implacable  wrath  and  dreadful  re> 
venpe  of  the  cmf>eror,  and  the  latter  cherished  hie  dark  euapidooa, 
even  aftKf  he  detected  and  punlahed  the  treacherj  and  treaeou  cf 
tUtt  former,  a<>  that  he  aueceaafully  deatroyed  almuat  every  braucb 
of  the  family  of  Oermaiticua. 

In  the  meHntiine,  Hejanua  believed  himaelf  ao  eateemed  by  Tibe* 
rinii,  or  vi  neccaaary  in  promote  hia  purpoata,  that  be  prvaumed  lo 
requeat  liberty  to  marry  Livia,  the  widow  of  bieaoii.  The  reiusal 
wua  couv^yfil  in  Unifuaice  exprea«ivp  of  atronif  afTtfc^ion  and  m(«t 
flatteriuff  to  hia  vanity,  but  aiill  well  underatood  by  him  to  whom 
it  waa  addrewied,  to  indicate  that  he  had  offended  hie  matter. 
Thin,  perhapa,  au|r({e«(ed  to  him  the  propriety  of  preveutiof  aay 
one  from  having;  opportunity  to  acquire  auch  an  aacendancy  over 
Tiberiu*  aa  to  aupplant  him  in  hia  eateem  and  confidence,  the  re* 
ault  ot  which  he  waa  well  aware  would  be  hiadiaitrace  and  utter  rum. 
In  order  to  thia,  taking  advantage  of  the  unaocial  and  auapiciiMia  oa* 
ture  of  TilMriua,  lie  exagfrerati-d  the  evila,  and  dangers,  and  trouble* 
to  which  hia  reaidi'nce  in  Home  exprM<'d  him,  and  pourtraytd 
in  glowing  coloum  the  feiirity  which  be  might  command  in  a  lib 
of  rftirem**!!!.  lo  thia  mode  of  life  the  emperor  had  often  showed 
a  preference,  and  he  eagerly  entered  into  the  plan  of  hia  politic 
nuniHtfr.  **  Thoitgh  d««eply  tinctured  with  the  pride  of  bia  family, 
he  had  not  any  aliare  of  that  vanity  which  leada  men  to  diapUr 
their  fortune*  und  perNona  to  the  vitfw  of  the  world.  Content  ant 
the  gratification  of  hiii  appetit'a,  and  joining  hypocrisy  with  ibe 
worat  a|N«L'i«'ii  of  aenaiiHliiy.  he  cO'ild  aubmit  to  otNMmnty;  and.  aJ' 
tliiiugh  thereaourueaof  atjiitudcHere  notvdiminiahed  by  the  e^cts 
of»i:f,  y-t  H  ti'inper  b  come  more  jealoua  of  the  world,  and  nn^re 
tvent  U)  lU  uuUce,lucViu«d  huu  more  to  withdraw  from  the  ctty. 
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and  to  maintain  from  a  distanoe  that  watch  which  he  had  hitherto 
kept  over  the  actions,  words,  and  even  thoafrhts  of  its  inhabitants. 
He  accordingly,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  under  pretence  of 
dedicating  in  Campania  a  temple  to  Jupiter  and  another  to  Aufnis- 
tos,  withdrew  from  Rome,  and  after  this  time,  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  under  various  pretences,  but  with  continual  intimations 
of  his  intention  to  return,  absented  himself  from  the  city.    Having 

Eerformed  the  ceremonies  for  which  he  had  gone  to  Campania, 
e  passed  thence  to  Caprete,  a  small  island  under  a  headland, 
which  was  called  the  promontory  of  Minerva,  making  one  side  of 
the  bar  of  Naples.  It  is  probable  that,  after  mature  deliberation, 
he  had  fixed  on  this  spot  as  a  place  of  security  and  an  agreeable  re> 
treat.  It  was  covered  by  the  high  lands  of  Minerva  from  the  north* 
east  winds,  and  was  open  to  breezes  from  the  sea  on  the  south-west. 
It  was  accessible  oniy  to  very  small  vessels,  and  this  only  at  a 
single  place.  The  seas  were  open  to  his  scouts,  and  no  sail  could  ap- 
proach without  his  knowledge  and  permission.  In  this  secession 
It  appears,  that  he  divided  the  guards,  having  one  part  in  the  island 
for  the  defence  of  his  person,  and  the  other  at  Rome,  to  enforce  the 
mandates  of  his  government." 

In  his  retirement,  it  is  said,  he  indulged  in  the  study  ofastrologv, 
to  which  be  was  strongly  sddicted,  but  his  time  was  principally 
consumed  in  scenes  of  the  lowest  pleasures  and  dissipation.  A  few 
eminent  Romans  had  access  to  him.  *'  The  society,  however,  in 
which  he  delighted  most,  was  made  up  chiefly  of  Greeks,  professed 
men  of  letters,  but  more  eminent  as  flatterers  and  ministers  of  plea- 
sure. For  such  men  he  had  no  respect,  but  sufiered  them  to  amuse 
him  with  their  speculations,  or  ratner  with  a  kind  of  literary  buf- 
foonery, in  discussing  ludicrous  questions  which  he  was  pleased  to 
propose ;  such  as,  who  was  the  mother  of  Hecuba,  and  what  species 
of  music  was  sung  by  the  Sirens?  These  literary  bufibona,  bow- 
ever,  no  less  than  the  objects  of  his  political  jealousy,  experienced 
occasionally  the  eflects  of  his  capricious  disgusts.  One  of  them 
was  banished  to  the  island  Cynaria  for  hinting  a  joke  on  the  Doric 
accent,  which  the  emperor  bad  acquired  at  Rhodes  in  his  pronun 
ciation  of  Greek.  Another,  having  found  out  that  the  emperor 
read  books  every  morning,  out  of  which  he  proposed  his  questions 
at  night ;  and  observing  the  book  which  the  emperor  had  been 
reading,  came  so  well  prepared  to  answer  every  question,  that  his 
trick  was  suspected.  He  was  banished  from  the  emperor's  com- 
panv,  and  afterwards,  liy  cruel  usage,  induced  to  lay  violent  hands 
on  himself."  The  hateful  tyrant,  though  withdrawn  from  tho 
resentment  of  those  ne  injured,  d>d  not  suffer  his  vigilant  jt'alousy 
to  sleep  over  the  rumours  and  reports  of  his  informers  and  8pie>), 
but  rather,  with  a  more  open  and  unguarded  severity,  watched  over 
crimes  which  had  no  existence  but  in  his  own  imagination,  or  iu 
bis  remembrance  of  the  countenance  and  aspect  of  the  persons  he 
disliked.  In  his  present  retreat,  he  seemed  to  multiply  the  objects 
of  his  hatred,  in  proportion  as  he  himself  was  secure :  and  in  order 
to  compensate  the  distance  to  which  he  was  removed,  employed  a 
proportional  speed  and  decision  to  surprise,  and  to  prevent  those 
who  were  suspected  of  any  designs  against  him.  From  Capreae,  his 
mandates,  for  the  most  part,  were  carried  to  the  senate,  and  to  the 
military  officers  at  Rome,  not  aa  complaints  against  the  supposed 
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offender,  or  m  inttnietloM  to  tb«  mH^ttntt  to  fluke  trial  or  iB* 

auiry  into  t\\e  roilt  of  tb«  aceoMd,  bot  m  warruiCs  for  their  imin*' 
iatn  execution. 

S^-jana*  eoiitinoed  hi«  macbinaUonf  afrainet  the  royal  UmWj.  He 
Burrounded  them  with  spien,  who  endeavoured  to  lead  them  tucom 
mit  treaeouiibk*  acu ;  and  faiUng to  effect  the*e,  falerlj  aceoeed  then 
to  th  •  ernptfrur.  While,  however,  the  mother  of  Tibenue  lir«d,  it 
id  Mid,  that  her  aothoritj  rettraioed  him  from  injarinp  thr  eoM  oC 
Ocrmaoicus ;  for  thoufrh  no  one  was  \tfim  acceptable  to  her  than  hie 
widuw,  yet  nhe  took  Uie  children  under  her  protection.  She  died 
in  the  sixteenth  jeer  of  her  M>n*«rei(ni ;  and  a  few  mootba  after,  tb« 
senate  were  called  on  to  punish  Afrrippina  for  haofetitj  hiolt*.  aod 
hemori  Sttro  for  licefitiousue-s.   These  charges  were  at  first  ttot  n- 

fard«d  by  tlie  senate  as  denfrving:  serious  deliberatioii.  'lliey  w^re, 
owitver,  soon  compelled  to  examine  them ;  and  **  after  fortv«(vflr 
elmborate  sp  -eihes  had  been  delivered,  all  teudto|r  to  prove  the  ne- 
cessiiv  of  itrimediate  severities,  it  was  resfilved  that  Afcnpptnft,wiih 
the  eldest  of  her  son<«,  should  be  banishe^l ;  the  first  into  tli«  isiaad 
of  Psndateris,  the  »lace  where  her  mother,  the  unhappy  Julia,  liad 
b«H*n  Cdiitinfd  ;  and  the  other  to  Pontia,  another  island  on  theaame 
coust.  'I'tie  youii^'er  brothers  were  overlooked  on  tlie  present  oces- 
sioii.  Dnisus  the  Mec/>nd,  beiof  persuaded  by  tS^anus  that  the  re- 
moval of  hiN  elder  brother  tended  to  hi4  own  advantage,  by  open- 
itig  hi4  way  to  the  empire,  took  no  part  in  the  distrcNMs  of  la* 
family.  He  himself,  however,  was  soon  aftt'r  pot  in  eoufioeoieat, 
and  for  some  years  kept  a  prisoner  at  Komo,  m  s  aacret  reesss  <4 
the  e'nperor's  palace.' 

While  S«^anus,  doubtless,  flattered  himself  that  he  rapidly  ap- 
proached the  goal  of  his  lawless  ambition,  his  royfti  muster  bed  ai' 
ready  secretly  renolveri  on  his  speedy  destruction.  Tiberiiu  probs* 
biy  conceived  that  he  could  now  dispense  with  hb  a^rrioes;  lor  iw 
had  c/>mplctelv  Nucceeded  in  ro»kiue'  tlie  s"naton*  of  Rome  the  ab* 
Ject  slave*  of  the  will  of  their  sani^uinary  and  rerengetul  sovereicBi 
who  had  only  to  intimate  his  will,  and  they  obeyed,  witliout  iuqvujr 
or  reflection.  A  minister  pr>s»fssed  of  such  tremendous  power  eoaU 
not  but  excite  the  fears  of  a  prince  peculiarly  disposed  to  rrfsrd 
every  man  as  his  enemy.  From  the  time  that  8<jaous  aouf  ht  the 
dauf^hler  of  hia  roaster  in  marriafre,  Tiberius  erjuld  acareely  C«il  to 
susptfct  that  he  entertained  views  incompatible  with  the  duties  of  s 
bumble  and  oh  dient  minister.  But,  if  we  may  believe  Joerphsi, 
the  emfieror  had  received  from  Antonia,  widow  of  the  elder  UrusiM 
Germanicuii,  a  ladtr  whom  he  esteemed,  information  of  the  trcaeh* 
erous  deaitcns  and  actions  of  Sejanns.  As  the  influence  of  chs 
ininister  seemed  unbouud«*d  in  tiie  senate  and  army,  it  was  espe* 
difnt  to  orocted  cautiously  in  any  si-heme  devised  for  hie  raio. 
Many  hai  he d<^troyed  b^  the  arts  of  deceit  and  diaaimulatioo;  aod 
by  these  arts  he  was  effectually  ensnared.  Tiberius  continued  to 
heap  on  him  ttvnry  posnible  favour  and  honour  till  tlie  very  moment 
that  h'.'  heard  the  mandate  to  try  him  as  a  criminal  in  the  aeoate, 
which  was  understood  to  be  aasembled  to  place  him  nearly  on  ao 
equality  with  the  emperor.  He  was  utterly  confounded,  and  **oo 
the  first  motion  for  a  commitment,  he  wa«  ordered  to  prisim,  and 
ptir4tm$  of  every  deseription  began  to  give  oufeigoed  or  •fleeted  de- 
BkOOiUBtiOM  01  joy.   Vtota  vbmx^  mho  iroro  prMt«^  tbo  fcar  i 
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was  lately  cxprewed  in  adulation  and  conrtghtp,  now  burst  forth  in 
reproaches  and  insults.  In  otbem,  who  were  more  nearly  connected 
vrith  the  prisoner,  or  more  likely  to  be  involved  in  his  ta'e.  the 
terror  witn  Hbii-h  they  were  seised  was  disguised  under  the  aflecta- 
tion  ol  j(  y.  The  populace,  as  be  passed  through  the  streets,  took 
their  pari,  as  usual,  in  the  storm  which  burst  on  this  unfortunate 
man,  and,  that  he  might  not  have  the  conimlatiou  of  passing  un- 
seen, tore  away  the  lappet  of  his  gown,  with  which  he  endeavoured 
to  cover  his  face.  On  the  same  day,  the  senate  met  again  in  a 
temple  contiguous  to  the  prison  in  which  SHanus  was  condned, 
and,  without  any  specitic  charge  or  evidence  of  guilt,  gave  sentence 
of  death  against  him,  which  was  accordingly  executed.  The  d  ad 
body,  as  usual  in  the  case  of  treason,  being  made  fast  on  a  hook, 
was  dragged  through  the  streets,  and  cast  into  the  river,  where 
it  waa  thrown  up,  and  continued  afloat  during  some  days,  under 
the  continual  insults  of  a  multitude  of  peo|iIe."  His  iuno  ent 
children  were  treated  in  the  same  barbanus  manner ;  and  all 
who  were  regarded  his  friends  were  sought  out,  and  rut  off. 
Sejanus  perisht-d  A.D  30,  and,  about  the  same  time.  Caius,  sur- 
named  daligula,  the  youngest  son  of  Germanicus  and  ^grippina, 
appeared  to  rise  high  in  the  favour  of  the  emperor.  This  vouth 
was  the  only  one  of  nis  family  who  had  not  lost  their  life  or  liSerty. 
The  highest  honours  of  the  state  were  heaped  on  him.  Though 
young,  he  was  liar  advanced  in  moral  degradation.  **  He  had  ac- 
companied  the  emperor  to  Capres,  and  artfully  concealed,  under  a 
deceitful  appearance  of  modesty,  his  savage  and  inhuman  temper. 
He  had  so  well  learned  to  hide  his  heart,  that  when  his  mother,  and 
both  his  brothers  were  condemned,  not  a  word,  not  a  groan,  escaped 
him,  though  all  arts  were  used  to  draw  words  and  resentment  from 
him.  Young  as  he  was,  he  smothered,  with  the  deepest  dissimu- 
lation,  all  symptoms  of  tenderness  and  sorrow.  He  was  so  obser- 
vant of  Tiberius,  that  he  made  it  his  whole  business  to  study  the 
bent  of  his  temper,  and  to  second  it  in  all  things.  He  imirated  his 
looks,  aflected  nis  words  and  manner  of  expression,  and  conformed 
even  to  the  change  and  fashion  of  his  dress.  Hence  the  observa- 
tion of  the  orator  Passienus,  that  never  lived  a  better  slave,  nor  a 
worse  master." 

During  the  administration  of  Sejanus,  his  barbarous  sovereign 
escaped  much  of  the  public  odium  which  be  merited,  for  many  of 
the  oppressive  and  bloody  acts  originating  with  the  master  were  as- 
cribed to  the  unprincipled  servant.  The  future  years  of  Tiberius 
fully  unveiled  his  real  diabolical  character.  By  the  agency  of 
Nervios  Sertorius  Macro,  who  succeeded  to  the  dignity  of  Sejanus, 
the  imperial  power  over  the  army  and  senate  was  fully  maintained ; 
and  Rome  was  drenched  with  the  blood  of  her  most  distinguished 
citizen's.  Nothing  seemed  to  give  the  emperor  more  pleasure  than 
to  disgrace  and  put  to  death  all  whose  excellence  and  reputation  he 
envied,  or  whose  hatred  and  power  he  dreaded.  Hii^  private  friends 
indiscriminately  suffered  from  his  caprice,  suspicion,  jealousy,  or 
delight,  in  the  extension  of  human  misery. 

Knowledge  and  virtue  are  not  inseparable.  Tiberius  had  acquired 
more  correct  sentiments  on  religion  and  morals  than  many  princes, 
or  others  much  less  depraved  in  heart  and  conduct.  He  was  rather 
prood  than  rwaHf  and,  accozdingly,  ha  looked  with  disdain  on  the 
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■leM  rolMKiiMkm  to  hit  will  Mid  plMfora  of  Ch*  Moate.  Os  om 
occMioD,  when  leaving  th»t  Meemblj,  he  exektisDed,  **  What  •  eol* 
lection  of  wilUnf  eUvre."  It  wm  eommon  for  the  AitX  penone  ii 
the  cftpitel  and  proTineee,  who  wiehed  the  favoor  of  the  Rooen 
•nperore,  to  raiee  templea  to  them  m  if  tbejr  were  ipode.  Tbie  a» 
torn  Tiberine  perceiTed  to  be  unreeeoneble  and  profane ;  bot  be 
eoontenanced  it,  he  safi,  entirely  from  reepect  to  the  euispte  of 
Anguetoe,  and  to  the  aothoritr  of  the  Roman  eenatora.  Bocfa  ii 
the  import  of  hie  remarkable  addreea  in  the  aenato,  when  amhewi' 
dore  from  Spain  requeeted  libertjr  to  erect  a  temple,  afler  the  n- 
ample  of  Asia,  to  him  and  his  mother.  **  I  know,  conscript  fathen, 
that  I  am  eeneralljr  blamed,  and  taxed  with  ineonetanef,  tor  not 
opposing  the  cities  of  Asia,  when  thej  petitioned  for  thie  rery  Uiiog. 
I  shall  therefore  now  acqoiUnt  joo  with  the  motirea  of  my  tbrmm 
ailence,  and,  at  the  saose  time,  with  the  rulee  I  propoae  to  fbUoir 
tor  the  future.  As  the  deified  Auguatns  did  not  oppoee  the  fooodnw 
of  a  temple  at  Pergamue  to  himself  and  the  city  of  Rome,  i,  with 
whom  all  his  actions  and  sayings  have  the  fioroe  of  laws,  fbihmed  a 
precedent  already  approved  the  more  willinfrlv,  becanie  to  the  wo^ 
ahip  beetowed  upon  me  was  annexed  that  of  the  senate.  Bot  si 
the  accepting  or  that  honour,  in  one  inetance,  deeerree  pardon,  so 
to  be  adored  in  every  province,  under  the  sacred  representations  of 
the  deities,  savours  of  pride  and  ambition  :  besides,  the  renderiof 
eommon,  and,  in  a  manner,  prostitutinf;  this  honour,  wonki  be  do* 
tracting  from  the  glory  of  Augustus.  For  myself,  coneoipt  fathers, 
I  acknowledge  to  you,  and  would  lutve  posterity  to  know,  that  1  aai 
a  mortal  n»an,  and  subject,  like  others,  to  the  eommon  fnnctioas 
of  nature.  It  is  enoiwfi  for  me  to  hold  the  chief  place  aaioncyoa; 
and  posterity  will  sufficiently  honour  my  memory,  if  they  beiiMrs 
me  to  hav0  heen  worthy  of  my  ancestors,  careful  of  your  albins 
nnmovffd  in  dangers,  fearlets  of  private  hatred  Cor  the  public  w«l> 
fare.  These  are  tlie  temples  wliieh  I  would  rM«e  in  your  breesti, 
tliesA  the  bust  and  most  lasting  imagn.  As  for  temples  and  stktocs 
of  stone,  if  tliose  who  are  worshipped  in  them  come  to  be  con* 
di-inned  by  the  Judgment  of  poiiterity,  they  are  despisad,  a*  their 
sepulchres.  I,  therefore,  here  implore  our  allies  and  dtiieos,  all 
the  gods  and  goddeNSini,  betfeeching  the  latter  to  grant  m«>,  Ui  the 
end  of  my  life,  a  mind  undisturbed,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  ot 
the  laws,  human  and  divine;  and  the  former  to  celi4>rate  my  ae* 
tions,  whenever  my  dissr^lution  comes,  with  a  kind  remcmbraiiei>." 
Where  the  passions  and  gratifications  of  Tiberius  did  not  tutff- 
fere,  he  disc^jverwi  regard  lor  the  general  good.  Hence,  tliough  tbe 
aeat  of  government  oitcn  presented  a  scene  of  disorder  and  wretch* 
ediiess,  peace  and  proMperity  prevailed  all  ov^r  the  empire.  **  He 
held  the  reins  with  a  st4*ady  and  well-directed  hand,  lie  preerrved 
his  authority  in  the  provinces  by  a  j<«lous  inspection  of  tliose  who 
were  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  his  aflairs;  and  in  this 
was,  no  doubt,  greatly  assisted  by  his  indifference  to  peraooal 
friendships,  which,  in  princes  better  diiipf»sed  than  himself,  have 
often  the  effect  of  pernicious  predilections  and  partialities.  He 
checked  all  attempts  at  conspiracies,  by  the  impression  he  gave  of 
bis  vigilance,  and  by  the  mutual  distrust  with  which  be  inapired 
hif  enemies,  malting  their  treachery  to  each  other  the  road  to  pre* 
Amnt iitf|  bonoon,  tBAivwiith.  The  ordinary  rtKatiuB  nod  i 
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rion  to  office  and  commftnd,  which  Augumus,  in  continostion  of 
the  republicsn  furms,  bsd  still  mainUiited,  'I'lberia*,  by  a  very  Da> 
tural  tendency  of  the  monarchical  spirit,  in  a  preat  measure,  or  en- 
tirely, abolished.  Sach  officers  as  were  succesafnl  in  keepinf;  the 
peace  of  their  provinces  be  generally  continued  for  manv  years,  snd 
aometimes  for  life.  He  avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  the  necessity 
of  employing,  at  the  head  of  armies,  men  of  enterprise,  forward  am- 
bition, or  even  superior  capacity.  He  left  the  disorders,  or  troubles, 
that  arose  in  any  distant  province,  to  the  effect  of  lime,  rather  than 
be  obliged  to  employ,  in  repressing  them,  men  who  were  likely  to 
eclipae  DM  own  glory,  or  to  awaken  bis  jealoosjr.  But  as  such  men 
were  likely  ill  to  endure  the  state  of  obscurity  in  which  they  were 
kept,  he  soothed  their  discontents,  sometimes,  by  flattering  them 
with  eztram-dinary  honours.  He  named  them  for  stations  of  high 
command ;  but  still  under  various  pretences  detained  them  at  Rome, 
where  they  were  allowed  to  appear  with  the  ensigns  of  their  public 
character,  but  never  to  enter  on  the  possession  of  its  powers.  To 
these  particulars  we  may  join  the  advaniases  which  Tiberius  en- 
joyed by  succeeding  to  Augustus,  whose  lone  and  well  regulated 
government  had  lelt,  throughout  the  empire,  habits  of  submission 
and  obedience,  which  could  not  be  shaken  bv  offences  committed 
within  the  verge  of  the  court,  or  in  the  capital,  and  against  particu- 
lar descriptions  of  men,  in  whom  the  empire  at  large  took  little  con- 
cern." 

According  to  the  testimony  of  every  historian  worthy  of  credit,  it 
is  scarcely  posnible  to  conceive  a  more  depraved  characrer  than  that 
of  TiberiuM  during  the  last  years  of  his  long  and  immoral  reign. 
TacituA  remarks,  "  that  he  was  deservedly  esteemed  while  he  was  a 
private  man,  and  commanded  under  Augustus;  with  cunning  and 
address  he  feigned -virtue  while  Germanicus  and  Drusus  were  alive  ; 
he  practiiied  much  good,  as  well  as  evil,  till  the  death  of  his  mother ; 
he  fully  discovered  the  cruelty  of  his  nature,  but  carefully  concealed 
his  vilest  and  most  abominable  actions,  while  he  loved  or  feared 
Sejanus ;  at  last,  he  abandoned  hims«/if  to  all  wickedness,  unre- 
strained bv  fear  or  shame." 

On  tinJing  his  strength  rapidly  decay,  he  is  said  to  have  felt 
much  p'  rplexed  from  indecision  respecting  a  successor.  He  was 
naturally  inclined  to  leave  the  empire  to  hisgrandsonTiberius,  the 
only  surviving  son  of  his  son  Drusus ;  but,  on  account  of  his  vouth, 
for  he  was  not  above  seventeen  years  old,  he  preferred  to  declare 
Caios  Caligula  his  successor.  Accustomed  in  all  things  to  dissi- 
mulate, he  could  not  persuade  himself  to  confess  his  weakness  to 
those  who  attended  him.  To  conceal  his  state  of  health  from  the 
public,  he  proposed,  as  he  had  often  done,  during  his  residence  in 
Capres,  to  visit  Rome.  He  proceeded  with  his  court  over  the  bay 
of  Naples,  and  took  possession  of  his  palace,  which  stood  at  the 
headland  of  Miseuum.  While  he  sat  at  table,  and  showed  much 
attention  to  all  the  guests,  he  was  suddenly  seieed  with  some  com- 
plaint, which  compelled  him  to  retire  to  his  sleeping  apartment. 
There  he  instantly  fainted,  and  was  believed  dead.  The  report 
quicklv  spresd,  and  **  all  the  officers  of  the  guards  in  attendance, 
and  all  the  members  and  followers  of  the  court,  repaired  to  ("aius 
with  congratulations  on  his  supposed  accession  to  the  empire.  But 
lihile  they  were  thos  employed  in  psyiug  their  addresses  to  the  sue- 
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CMVir,  ft  flPTTftnt  arrived,  uid,  in  pvat  comtoffn»Hoa»  tnnowieid 
th»t  th»  emperor  wm  rBrived,  and  calM  fnr  awiatMioe.  TIwcohh 
panr.  in  a  moment,  was  dupmad ;  and  Caiut.  w*th  exUMiwtnror, 
mw'tbe  ruin  which  ihrMtfrnnd  him  for  hiaprema  ire  aceeplanoc  of 
t!ie  rniirt  tlmC  waa  paid  to  him.  But  Macro  rHained  hia  |irR4«iea 
or  mind,  and  put  a  and  dan  atop  to  tha  CwblaHTo^ia  of  rvtuniinK  lib 
in  TiheriiM,  br  Katherine  <>P  Ina  emrerlet  of  hia  bad,  ao  aa  to  alop 
hia  bn*ath  until  ha  waa  aaflocated." 

Thiineli  tliia  emprror  waa  tha  notary  of  the  moat  worthleaa  ao^ 
drb»*ini!  pleaaurea,  yet  ha  patroniaed  litaratore  aud  tha  arta,  and  a 
nnmber  of  eminant  men  wara  omamania  of  hia  r"i|rn.  Amonc 
thoaa  who  di«tincuiahed  thamaeWaa  bjr  their  writinjta  were  Velliiea 
Paterralna,  tha  hiatorian,  whoae  hiatory  of  tlia  ancient  Ureaka  and 
Romana  atill  exiata ;  Valarina  Masimna,  who  left  a  eollection  ol  tba 
■iroinrable  aaTinpi  and  aetiona  of  tha  ancienta ;  thaeelebratadpm' 
rraphera  Stra'bu  and  Dion^rsioa:  Phvdma,  who  tranidated  iuto 
Latin  tlie  fables  of  i1?aop ;  Thraavllua,  tha  aatrolofrer,  who  wm 
famed  for  hia  pfoeral  knowladfre  of  tha  phikjaophv  of  Plato,  and 

.  Kenestalla,  who  waa  irenerallj 


in  hiffh  favour  with  TtberiDa :  L 
eateemf^  aa  a  poet  and  hiatorian :  and  Verrius  Klaccua,  ttia  pre- 
ceptor of  Caiua  Caliinila.  and  celebrated  aa  a  grammarian.  Scienn 
and  philoaophf  enotinoed  to  flouriah  in  Greenfi,  and  were  partially 
diffiiard  wliererer  tha  Romana  ruled.  Civil iaat ion  accompanim 
them  into  all  errantries.  Noihinir,  perhaps,  contributed  mope  to 
thia  than  their  rare  to  pmvide  means  of  interoraiae  between  all 
parts  of  tha  empire.  Thia  haa  already  been  adverted  to,  and,  in- 
deed, their  aueei-M  in  nniiinff  tlie  many  nationa,  whom  they  had 
BuMned,  IN  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  proofr  of  their  political  la- 
iraeily.  and  the  enerey  of  their  co^'ernment  Antoniua  infonn«  oi, 
**  that  in  Italy  alone  there  were  1.1,M0  miles  of  ayatamatinally  fomwd 
roa'<«.  anri  in  Hritain  not  less  than  2650,  indapendenlly  of  aimilar 
work*  ill  the  Roman  province,  which,  accordiniT  to  the  aameaaf ho- 
rity,  would  brinir  up  the  total  length  to  SH,290  miles,— when  wa 
know  that  they  trareraed  the  moat  weatem  aide  of  Spain  and  fktt- 
bary,  and  the  'ea»terii  kinirdoma  of  Media  and  Aaayria,  that  ibcy 
were  entirrlv  nrried  throuf^h  Britain  on  the  north,  Uaol,  HunKaij, 
Srythia,  aiii^even  through  parte  of  Arabia,  Krypt,  and  Lybia.  la 
the  aniith. — we  may  juatly  feel  aatoniafaed  tliat  auch  stapendeoa 
works  ronld  ever  liave  been  completed.  Yet  nnmerous  evdences 
or  three  raat  lab-iura  atill  eiistboth  in  the  Aaiatie  and  Rampean 
rnntinrrit :  the  former,  indeed,  presents  them  an  fresh  and  nnwora 
as  the  flpil  day  they  were  laid." 

These  lliinir*  were  favourable  to  the  intereats  of  tha  Fifkh  Empire, 

whirh,  as  we  have  aeen,  had  riaen  dnrio|^  the  reign  of  Tiberias,  isr 

Its  extension,  vigour,  and  triumph  depend  on  tha  diffbnon  and 

ns-eptinn  of  truth.    But  prvibably  no  event  waa  mora  conducira  to 

the  rapid  dissemination  of  the  truth  of  the  froa|Ml,  than  the  obex* 

perted  rh»ng:p  nl  mind  or  conduct  of  the  emperor,  in  relation  to  lbs 

Jews,  in  the  Isai  years  of  his  rei^n.    They  were  cmelly  opprrswd 

by  the  Riimana  l\\«  w^nle  period  that  I'iberius  was  directed  1^  the 

nniiiarla  ol  Se)anns,  w\w\««-M  vtiVvia  been  their  determined  and 

imiilarnhle  enemy  •,  \>\il\mme\\*\»\l  a^^w V»*LV*&^,T\beTios  i«ned 

an  ml  in  to  nil  tl»-  i'«»veTT\iiTa  t*  XVe  vw\Tv»*,www«*«a^>fc»m 
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that  the  aceosations  of  disaffection  and  treacherooa  designs,  which 
had  been  brought  against  them,  were  false.  That  they  now  en> 
joyed  peace  a  considerable  time  is  distinctly  stated  by  Tacitus.  It 
18  related  that  aboot  two  years  after  oar  Lord's  death,  L.  Vitellius, 
the  new  proconsul  or  governor  of  Syria,  visited  Jerusalem  at  the 
festival  of  the  Passover.  His  reception  by  the  rulers  was  most 
honourable,  and  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  by  conferring  on  the 
people  several  faTonrs.  He  remitted  the  entire  tax  on  the  fruits ; 
deposed  Caiaphaa  from  the  office  of  high-priest,  and  appointed 
Jonathan,  the  son  of  Ananias,  to  succeed  him ;  and  intrusted  to  the 
high-priest  the  keeping  of  the  pontifical  dress,  which  the  Romans 
usually  deposited  in  Antonia,  the  fortress  occupied  b^  them  near 
the  temple.  The  Jews  were  still  more  obliged  to  this  governor, 
when  he  delivered  them  from  the  tyrannous  mle  of  Pilate,  and 
placed  over  them  Maroellus,  an  enlientened  and  eenerous  minded 
officer.  These  circumstances  may  have  imparted  to  the  Jews  the  ' 
audacity  to  put  to  death,  under  the  form  of  their  law,  Stephen,  the 
holy  confessor  of  Christ,  without  consulting  the  Roman  procurator, 
who  alone  was  invested  with  the  power  of  life  and  death.  Not 
being  called  to  account  for  this  danng  act  of  contempt  of  Roman 
authority,  the  Jews  seised  the  opportani^  to  revenge  themselves 
on  the  followers  of  Christ  It  was  at  the  time  that  Stephen  suffered 
for  his  confession  of  Christianity  that  the  first  great  persecution  of 
the  Christian  community  commenced  at  Jerusalem,  whence  it  ex* 
tended  over  Judea,  and  threatened  the  Christians  who  resided  in 
Damascus  and  Syria. 

This  persecution,  we  know,  most  unexpectedly  proved  the  means 
of  the  inost  elorious  victory  of  the  rising  Kingdom  of  our  Ijord  Jesus 
Christ;  for  his  disciples  obeyed  his  injunction  to  flee  from  perse- 
cution, and  proclaim  ever^^where  his  gospel.  The^  had,  very  soon 
after  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  exceedingly  multiplied ;  many  thou- 
sands of  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis  had  submitted  to  Christ, 
and  a  still  greater  number  of  straueers  had  followed  their  example. 
These,  on  escaping  the  revengeful  power  of  their  unbelievine 
countrymen,  travelled  over  Judea,  Samaria,  and  most  probably  aU 
countries  where  Jews  or  Jewish  proselytes  resided ;  for  it  is  remark- 
ed by  Luke,  that  thev  **  went  everywhere  preachine  the  word." 
Indeed,  he  specifies  Phenice,  Cyprus,  and  Antioch  the  metropo- 
lis of  Svria,  among  the  places  visited  by  those  who  had  fled  from 
Jerusalem.  The  greater  number  of  the  disciples  confined  their 
ministry  to  the  Jews ;  but  a  few  who  were  natives  of  Cyrene,  in 
Africa,  preached  to  the  Grecians,  who  had  become  proselytes. 
Their  testimony  was  believed  by  multitudes,  and  these  turned  to 
the  Lord.  Thev  were  every  where  admitted  into  the  synagogues  ; 
for  the  Jews  still  continued  in  every  place,  except  in  Jerusalem,  to 
regard  their  brethren  who  believed  the  gospel,  only  as  a  sect  of 
their  own  religion.  And  they  were  long  viewed  in  we  same  light 
by  the  Romans.  Bv  consequence,  while  the  Jews  were  favoured  by 
the  Romans,  and  allowed  to  observe  their  own  laws,  the  Christians 
enjoyed  the  unspeakable  pleasure  of  announcing  boldly  the  gos- 

e»l.    Accordingly,  the  only  active  opposers  of  the  Fifth  Empire, 
r  a  considerable  period,  were  the  impenVteivt  ]«^%.   T\i«afeA\N.^ 
Slaoes,  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  iadignsitVoTi  o\  ViCke  ^t^i^'Ci^  «igKxx>sX. 
le  miDitten  and  follofien  of  ChmU   In  «>m«  ^\b«w  ^^1  '^^'^ 
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•ueracMfol ;  bnt  in  others  th«  iohBlnUoU  reftnioMl  tbair  wiatt 
prr>tected  the  ChrivtMn*,  and  permiited  them  publidj  to  pro 
their  (H»caliar  principlet,  and  observe  tfaetr  laws  Mid  cm 
Thou.  doriDfc  the  iMt  (our  ynn  of  the  life  of  Tiberioe,  the  I 
which  he  ettowed  the  JewMh  oetion,  wm  meet  coodoeive  < 
extennioD  of  Cbristianity,  not  onlj  bf  the  liberty  which  its 
catrs  enjoyed  to  make  it  known  tlirooghoat  the  whole  emptr 
also  by  the  opportunity  they  had,  as  a  commonity,  of  acq 
streoffth  unobservfd  by  the  mighty  power  of  the  dvil  etat 
pairan  priesthood,  and  the  Tsrious  sebodls  of  pa^n  philoeopi 

The  short  n  ifrn,  however,  of  his  successor  Caios  wss  modi 
fsvoursble  to  the  interests  of  the  risinir  kmfrdom  of  Christ ;  i 
power  of  impenitent  Jewish  rulers  and  people,  the  chief  ef 
of  Chri-t,  wns  for  a  time  completely  broken.  They  bad  eoo 
do  to  rescue  themselves  from  impendinir  ruio  ;  and  eonseq 
had  no  time  to  int*;rfere  with  tne  proeeedinfrs  of  the  Cl» 
people,  it  is  to  this  that  the  sacred  historian  in  supported  to  i 
when  he  mentions,  that  **Then  had  the  churches  rest  throogh 
Judea,  and  Oalilre.  and  Samaria,  and  were  edified :  aod  wall 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  oomfmrts  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
multiplied." 

Catus  afKxnded  the  throne  of  the  world  onder  the  nMMt 
cious  circumstances.  As  the  onUr  survivinir  son  of  Oermaoic 
Agrippina,  he  was  loved  and  adored  by  the  senate  and  px 
Rome.  He  wa-t  not  les4  beloved  by  the  army.  Tacitus  obi 
that  he  wss  bom  in  the  camp,  nursed  in  the  arms  of  the  b 
and  by  them  named  Caligula,  a  military  term  for  the  boots 
soldiers ;  for  he  wore  the  same  kind  common  to  the  array,  a  e 
eension  which  won  their  sffections,  insnmnch  that  his  prreri 
one  oci-anion  quelled  a  mutiny.  The  most  distant  provinces 
eipatpd  in  the  joy  of  Rome  on  the  accession  of  C^os  to  tl 
perial  throne ;  m  the  space  of  three  months,  it  is  reported,  t 
gratitude  for  this  event,  one  hundred  and  sixty  thooaaod  sac 
victims  were  slain  throughout  the  empire. 

The  first  acts  of  Caiun  indicated  more  wisdom  and  virti» 
any  one  from  hb  previous  lifie,  could  have  supposed,  that  li 
sessed,  or  had  even  capacitv  to  imitate.  In  the  court  of  Til 
he  appeared  to  approve  oi  the  most  barbaroos  and  oontea 
deeds  of  that  monster  of  wickedness.  The  extreme  snfferifi 
fiictisd  on  his  mother,  brother,  and  their  friends,  he  eoniem 
with  apparent  indifference ;  beseemed  destitute  of  natural  aff 
He  had,  liowevftr,  no  sooner  honourrd  Tiberius  with  a  magn 
on  eral,  than  he  proceeded  to  the  islands  of  Paudatarta  and  f 
where  he  gathered,  with  great  reverence,  the  bones  and  ashei 
mother  and  brother  Nero,  brought  them  to  Rome,  aod  i 
Uiem  to  be  deposited,  with  extraordinary  pomp,  in  the  mans 
of  Augiistus.  AW  the  decrees  of  the  senate  enacted  9f»iittt 
and  ag%inst  Drusus,  who  died  at  Rome,  were  aonoUed ; 
stately  villa  on  the  seaside,  where  Agrippina  bad,  for  soms 
been  kept  under  confinement,  was  levelled  with  the  grooni 
no  monuments  might  remain  of  her  misfortunes.  Public  sa< 
were,  at  his  motion,  appointed  bv  the  senate  to  be  yearly  < 
to  p^'rpetuate  thfir  memory;  solemn  games  in  the  drcoi 
•hanoi'raeet,  fttte  instituted  in  bonoor  of  hi*  BMitbcty  in 
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oer  image  was  to  be  carried  amongst  thote  of  the  godt ;  and  the 
month  of  September  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  be  thence- 
forth called  by  the  name  of  his  fitther,  Germanicns.  Havini:  thus 
•Ignalised  his  piety  towards  his  father,  his  mother,  and  his  brothers, 
be  honoured  his  grandmother  Antonia,  with  the  name  of  Augusta, 
appointed  her  priestess  of  Augustus,  granted  her  all  the  pri- 
▼lieges  enioyed  by  the  Vestals,  and  all  the  marks  of  distinction 
which  had  e^er  been  conferred  upon  Livia,  either  by  Augustus  or 
Tiberius.  The  privileges  of  the  Vestab  he  likewi»e  granted  to  his 
sisters  Agrippina,  Drusilla,  and  Livilla  or  Julia ;  and  ordained  that 
their  names  should  be  added  to  his  in  all  solemn  oaths,  with  this 
clause,  '^Neither  am  I  dearer  to  myself,  nor  are  my  children  dearer  to 
me,  than  Caius  Cesar  and  his  sisters."  And  to  all  the  public  acts 
the  following  form  was  ordered  to  be  prefixed,  "  May  it  prove  fortu- 
Date  and  happy  to  Caius  Cesar  and  his  sisters."  All  the  papers, 
registers,  ana  records,  which  Tiberius  had  left,  relating  to  tne  pro- 
ceedings against  his  mother  and  brothers,  he  caused  to  be  brought 
publicly  into  the  forum,  Mid  there  to  be  committed  to  the  flames, 
m  his  presence,  after  having  solemnly  called  the  gods  to  witness 
that  he  never  read,  nor  even  opened  them.  This  he  did,  as  he  then 
declared,  that  no  room  might  be  left  for  fear  or  apprehensions  in 
those  who  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  misfortunes  which  befell 
them.  However,  as  they  were  all  afterwards,  to  a  man,  cut  off, 
under  the  imputation  of  various  crimes,  it  was  commonly  believed, 
that  he  had  burnt  only  the  copies,  and  preserved  the  originals.  In 
many  other  ways  he  manifested  generosity  and  justice.  He  liberated 
all  state-prisoners,  and  recalled  all  whom  the  late  emperor  had 
banished.  He  publicly  declared  that  he  would  give  no  countenance 
to  spies,  or  permit  any  one  to  be  accused  of  treason.  In  reply  to  a 
note  intimatmg  a  conspiracy  to  kill  him, he  said,  *'That  be  had  done 
nothing  to  provoke  the  hatred  of  any  one,  and  should  therefore  be 
deaf  to  the  whiMpers  of  informers.  He  affected  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  judgment  of  the  senate  and  the  approbation  of  the  people ; 
and  on  his  birth-day  honoured  all  ranks  by  the  most  magnificent 
shows  which  had  ever  been  seen  in  Rome.  He  set  aside  all  the 
most  unpopular  decrees  and  laws  of  Tiberius  which  affected  Rome 
or  the  provinces." 

His  private  friends  larirely  experienced  his  bounty,  particularly 
Agrippa,  son  of  Aristobulus,  one  of  the  unhappy  sons  of  Herod  the 
Great  who  were  put  to  death  by  their  jealous  and  revengeful  father. 
The  youth,  at  his  father's  death,  was  sent  to  Rome  by  his  grand- 
father. He  and  Drusus  the  son  of  Tiberius  were  placed  unaer  the 
same  tutor,  and  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  both  till  the  death  of 
Drusus,  when  the  father  dismissed  from  his  presence  all  his  son's 
friends,  under  the  pretence  that  they  renewed  his  grief.  By  his 
agreeable  manners  and  profuse  expenditure,  Agrippa  had  procured 
many  friends  at  Rome ;  but  being  expelled  from  court,  and  over- 
whelmed in  debt,  he  felt  compelled  to  depart  to  Judea.  His  proud 
spirit  being  nearly  broken  by  disappointments  and  poverty,  he  took 
refuge  in  a  castle  of  Idumea,  where  he  resolved  to  starve  himself 
to  death.  His  relations  relieved  him,  but  he  soon  forfeited  their 
fevour,  and  returned  to  Rome.  Here  he  acquired  the  friendship  of 
Caius.  Their  intimacy  gave  occasion  to  one  of  Agrippa's  slaves 
libom  he  made  free,  to  betray  his  master.  The  aervant  informod  tho 
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emperor  that  he  he»rd  AtpAppm  dedwe  to  Csiot  that  he  iHiImS 
mMt  eftrnettlr  the  death  of  Tiberim,  becauee  theo  die  tonm  hU. 
nothing  to  do  Dat  kill  the  joong  prince  Tiberin«,.Mid  take  ponearion 
of  the  empire.  In  oonnequence  of  tbie  aecoaation,  Acrippa  wm 
bound  and  cant  into  prieon.  He  not  onlj  wm  liberated  bj  Caiw  a 
fuw  daji  after  he  waa  proclaimed  emperor,  bat  received  from  bim  a 
diadem,  and  a  chain  of  gold  eaoal  in  freight  to  the  iron  diahia  iritb 
which  ne  had  been  bound,  auo  the  tetrardif  of  bia  onele  Herod 
Philip,  and  the  region  of  Abilene  in  Sjrria,  with  the  title  of  Uac. 
Hi«  kingdom  wa«  a  short  time  after  enlarged  bj  the  addition  of  tbe 
tetrarchy  of  Herod  Antipae,  who  wae  depoerd  by  Caina.  and  ezil«d 
to  Ljonit  in  Oaul,  becauee  he  wan  acea«ad  of  baring  pledged  liiiD' 
eeir  vt  Hupport  8<;janu«in  hia  eonepiracy  to  deetroy  the  late  emperor 
and  eeiee  the  empire. 

The  natural  talents  of  Caiae  were  reepectable,  and  he  had  acquired 
the  li^miMf;  o(  tlie  age.  He  epoke  ureek,  and  waa  an  eloquent 
•peak<;r.  He  rentrained  hie  ap|>etitea  and  paaeiona  while  be  dreaded 
the  diepleaaure  of  Tiberius:  on  obtaining  the  crown  he  gave  bim* 
aelf  up  to  intemperance  and  nensualitj.  Defbre  the  lafiee  of  a  jreaTf 
a  severe  disease,  ascribed  to  his  vicious  habita,  threatnnf^  his  life. 
Tbe  report  of  this  event  quicklj  spread,  and  plunged  the  proviaesf 
in  distress.  "  At  Home,  his  palace  waa  constantly  crowded  wtth 
multitudes  of  people  of  all  ranks,  inquiring  abont  bia  health ;  naoj 
Yiassed  whole  nights  at  his  gate,  and  some,  devoting  their  lives  (ne 
Ills,  promi<ted  to  fight  amoogst  the  gladiators  for  his  safety,  and  pot 
up  notices  of  this  their  resolution  in  the  streeta.  At  length  her** 
covered,  and,  with  his  recovery,  restored  happinese  to  tbe  whole 
empire.  Innumerable  victims  were  slain  and  aacrifiee4  offeied  in 
the  most  distant  provinces  subject  to  Rome,  by  way  of  thankifiviag 
to  the  gods  for  so  signal  a  favour.  But  |how  blind  is  man  m  his 
imagiuation !  bow  vain  in  his  hope,  and  ignorant  of  what  is  most 
to  Ins  advantage !  This  prtnoe,  so  much  beloved,  and  universally 
looked  upon  aa  the  author  of  all  public  and  private  happiness,  either 
changed  all  on  a  sudden  his  nature,  or  discovered  that  which  be 
had  some  time  artliilly  dinguiaed."  Home  imagined  that  the  disease 
had  injured  his  brain,  and  left  him  void  of  Judgment.  Certain  it ». 
that  from  this  time  be  acted  more  like  a  maniac  than  a  rational 
being.  "  Kvery  species  of  brutal  indulgence,  qualilied  with  the 
name  of  pleaaure,  deliberate  murders,  under  the  pretence  of  the 
execution  of  justice,  ordered  without  any  formalities  of  trial,  and 
attended  with  expressions  of  insult  and  scorn  from  hiwaelf,  cfaarae* 
teriscd  his  future  reign." 

Young  Tiberius  seems  to  have  been  the  first  victim  of  his  capricf 
and  malice.  When  the  youth  put  on  the  robe  of  manhood,  be  was 
presented  by  Caius  to  the  public  as  the  chief  prince  of  the  risiDg 
race  of  the  nobles,  and  was  adopted  by  him.  In  m  few  days,  be 
compelled  the  youth  to  stab  himself  in  his  presence.  Hie  illostrioiu 
grandmother,  the  aged  and  venerable  Antonia,  be  treated  lo  000* 
leinptuously  that  he  waa  considered  to  have  either  killed  her  or 
hMtoned  hur  ^ath.  When  she  ventured  to  give  him  advice,  he 
waa  aaually  ennged,  and  c«\\«^Vat  \n  temember  that  **  bt  oool''. 
do  what  he  i)\eain-A  w\iVv  ^Vi«ta  \i*  \>\«f^' . .  .    __^  ^, 
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that  one  dav,  finding  there  were  do  criminftli  condenaned  to  fight 
witn  the  wild  beasts,  acoordinf;  to  the  barbarous  custom  which  ob- 
tained at  Rome,  he  commanded  such  of  the  people  as  were  alreadf 
come  to  see  the  shows,  to  be  thrown  to  them,  having  first  ordered 
their  toneues  to  be  cut  out,  that  tbej  might  not  disturb,  with  their 
cries  ana  complMnts,  his  inhuman  diversion.  Finding  it  veir 
chargeable  to  maintain  the  wild  beasts,  which  were  kept  for  such 
entertainments,  he  often  visited  the  prisons  in  person  ;  and,  ordering 
all  the  prisoners  to  be  ranged  in  a  ^rallery  before  him,  sentenced 
many  oi  them  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts,  without  examining 
whether  thej  were  guiltjr  or  innocent.  Once  in  particular,  as  they 
stood  drawn  up  before  him,  he  commanded  all  to  be  taken  away  to 
feed  his  beasts,  a  ealto  ad  oa/oum,  i.e.  from  such  a  bald  head,  whom 
he  pointed  out,  to  another.  Great  numbers  of  old  men,  of  infirm 
persons,  and  of  such  as  were  reduced  to  poverty,  met  with  the 
same  cruel  fate ;  the  inhuman  tyrant  pretending  that  by  such  un- 
heard of  barbarities  be  consulted  the  public  welfare,  since  he  de- 
livered the  state  from  persons  who  were  so  many  burdens  to  it." 

Elated  by  absolute  power,  and  the  abject  submission  of  all  ranks, 
he  pretended  that  he  was  a  god,  and  claimed  the  same  worship 
which  was  paid  the  chief  gods,  Apollo,  Mars,  and  Jupiter.  He  or- 
dered a  temple  to  be  built  for  his  worship,  and  dedicated  it  to  his 
own  divinity,  **  placing  in  it  his  statue  in  gold,  done  to  the  life, 
and  ever^  day  clothed  in  the  same  robes  which  he  himself  wore. 
He  likewise  instituted  priests  and  priestesses  to  officiate  in  his  new 
temple,.the  greatest  and  richest  men  in  Rome,  so  great  was  their 
detMasement  at  this  time,  purchasing  the  in&mous  priesthood  with 
vast  sums ;  for  Caius  sola  it  at  such  an  extravagant  price,  that  his 
uncle  Claudius,  not  having  wherewithal  to  discharge  the  debt,  eight 
znillions  of  sesterces,  says  Suetonius,  which  he  contracted  on  that 
occasion,  was  obliged  to  surrender  all  his  efif'ects  to  his  creditors, 
who  publicly  sold  tnem  by  auction.  The  sacrifices  which  his  priests 
daily  offered  to  him  were  peacocks,  pheasants,  Nomidian  hens,  &c. ; 
and,  as  though  his  other  follies  were  not  sufficiently  extravagant, 
he  became  at  last  priest  to  himself,  and  admitted  to  the  same  dig- 
nity his  wife  CsMonia,  whom  he  married  the  year  following  ;  and 
altio  his  horse,  the  most  proper  priest  of  all  for  such  a  deity." 

The  consummate  folly  of  Caius  in  claiming  divine  honours  was 
resisted  by  none  bnt  the  Jews.  He  sent  orders  to  Petronius,  gover- 
nor of  Syria,  to  set  up  his  statue  in  the  most  holy  place.  Though 
the  noble  Roman  was  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  he  exposed 
himself  by  delaying  to  publish  this  extraordinary  edict,  yet  he  Knew 
that  the  danger  was  equally  great  and  more  immediate,  rashly  to 
enforce  it,  from  the  Jews'  utter  abhorrence  of  idolatry.  He  accord- 
ingly proceeded  in  the  affair  with  much  prudence  and  caution. 
That  he  might  appear  eealous  for  the  honour  of  the  emperor,  but 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  threatened  evil,  he  sent  for  the 
most  celebrated  artists,  and  the  best  materials  fnr  a  statue,  to  distant 
countries,  and  collected  many  troops  in  Ptolemais  and  its  vici- 
nity. The  appearance  of  an  army  alarmed  the  Jews,  and  to  allay 
their  fears  he  felt  conprlled  to  inform  them  of  the  orders  which  he 
had  received.  The  chiefs  of  the  Jews  immediately  assembled^  and 
presented  to  him  an  address,  in  which  lYve^  «\xow^'^  «v<^x^*s*^ 
tbeir  respect  for  the  emperor,  but  plaiiAy  <kX«i\.«^  ^*X  ^«i  \;a^^^ 
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•howed  not  only  the  greatest  ditdnterestedneax,  bat  ftlio  the  moat 
vnfei^ed  love  for  his  countrj  and  relifrion,  even  at  the  hasard  of 
his  life,  had  iroeh  an  eflect  on  that  emperor,  that  he  wrote  immedi* 
•tely  to  hie  |;ovemor,  that  if  his  statae  was  not  already  set  up,  he 
should  forbear  doing  it ;  adding,  that  he  had  altered  his  mind  out 
of  friendship  to  Agrinpa." 

While  the  dreadful  edict  of  Cmos  was  anspended  over  the 
heads  of  the  nation,  the  labours  or  practices  of  the  followers  of 
Christ  wonld  excite  little  concern  in  the  minds  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Jews.  Besides,  however  much  thej  might  hate  them,  thej  would 
not  presome  to  continue  persecuting  them,  in  opposition  to  the 
Roman  laws, which  protected  all  sects  of  the  Jlws.  Thus  the  Chris- 
tians would  enjoy  peace  in  Jndea,  Galilee,  and  Samaria,  during  a 
considerable  part  of  the  reign  of  Caius.  It  was  about  this  period, 
that  Saul,  apparently  the  most  active  persecutor  of  the  Christians, 
believed  the  gospel,  and  became  the  great  apostle  of  the  nations. 
This  must  have  dissipated  the  fears  of  many  disciples  of  Christ,  who 
soionmed  in  Syria,  wnom  he  had  authority  to  imprison  and  destrov. 
While  a  great  and  effectual  door  was  thus  opened  for  the  preacn* 
ing  of  the  gospel  in  this  season  of  public  calamity,  it  seems,  we 
thmk,  plain  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  the  Christian  minis* 
ters  and  people  received  remarkable  increase  of  divine  knowledge, 
fitting  them  for  the  extended  labours  to  which  they  were  called  ; 
for  they  were  now  taught  to  proclaim  the  gospel  indiscriminately 
to  all  nations. 

From  the  time  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  they  were  confident  that  their  Lord  was  ordained  to  con- 
quer all  nations.  It  is,  however,  questionable  if  any  of  them  had 
hitherto  acquired  any  distinct  ideas  of  the  means  which  he  was  to 
employ  to  accomplish  this  great  and  elorious  enterprise.  His  tirst 
commission  to  his  ministers  was  confined  to  the  Jews  ;  for  he  pro- 
hibited them  from  going  to  any  of  the  nations,  or  from  even  enter- 
ing into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans.  And  when  he  commanded 
them  to  "  Uo  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature,  and  teach  all  nations,*'  he  expressly  enjoined  that  they 
should  commence  their  mission  at  Jerusalem.  Nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  apostles  or  their  associates  proclaimed  the  gospel  beyond 
that  city,  till  persecution  compelled  them  to  seek  an  asvlum  in  the 
surrounding  regions.  They  had  been  educated  in  all  the  religious 
opinions  and  prejudices  of  their  nation,  originating  in  imperfect 
views  of  the  Divine  purposes  and  plans  respecting  the  redemption 
of  mankind  by  the  Messiah.  By  the  covenant  made  with  Abranam, 
and  still  more  explicitly,  bv  the  Sinai  covenant,  the  Jews  were  in- 
trusted with  the  Keeping  of  the  law  and  the  promises.  Through 
them  alone  could  the  nations  obtain  the  knowledge  uf  Divine  Reve- 
lation. All  the  visible  privileges  of  the  true  religion  were  granted 
them  ;  and  every  one  belonging  to  another  nation,  who  worshipped 
God,  learned  to  regard  the  Jews  as  a  people  honoured  by  God  above 
all  other  races  of  man.  While,  therefore,  the  covenant  made  with 
the  Jewish  fathers  remained  in  full  force,  it  w*a8  divinely  proper 
that  ^vcry  oevv  revelation  of  the  will  of  Heaven  %Vvo>xV&Va  «^^\sl\c\\^> 
Dicated  first  to  the  Jews.  Accordingly ,  ]  oVvn  l\\«'^«^^^«^.^'^««Mi^  % 
tonrauner,  Jcbub  Christ  himself,  and  &\\  \\\a  &x«\.  xaxxivaVec^  asv^ 
MtflUmeiB,  were  Jew ;  and  none  were  receWt^  VqXa^Cba  ciw^c^^^^^^^ 
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of  Chrintians  for  wverml  jeMt,  «zeept  thoMbdi«vfln  ia  Christ  hIm 
were  preriooilj  prowlTtn  to  the  relifrtoo  of  th«  natkm  of  J«n. 
The  Chrieti«Dii,  in  common  with  thrir  onbelieviDg  mod  imprn  t«nt 
countrymen,  viiiw^  eveiy  nuw  of  another  nation,  till  b^  vru  lir- 
ctimci«ed  and  had  •ubroittted  to  all  the  rites  and  inafitotft  o( 
Motfn,  aa  uncleftn ;  and,  conii?quentlf ,  thej  neglected  to  prorlkim 
•alration  to  the  uncircumeiKa,  for  tbej  eTidantly  suppoaed  them 
not  qualified  to  receive  it. 

Thus  the  kingdom  of  Ood  received  no  mMeeti  direct  from  the 
nation*  before  the  rei^  of  Caiua  Cali|rnla>  The  apoatle  Paul  wa« 
prohablj  the  first  Christian  who  preached  Christ  to  all  men  with- 
out revpect  of  persons ;  for  he  was  commissioned  to  proceed  at  once 
to  minister  to  the  nations,  and  be  readily  obejed.  The  firrt  three 
years  of  his  ministry  w<*re  paaied  in  Arama,  and  we  bnve  reason  to 
conclude  thst  he  made  no  distinction  between  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
for  he  considered  himself  appointed  chiefly  to  eonvert  the  latter  u* 
the  faith  of  Chriirt.  Not  long  after  his  cooTersioo,  Peter  was  ia- 
stnicti-d  by  a  vision  to  preach  to  the  unciretundsed,  and  to  ackoow- 
ledire  those  of  them  who  believed  in  Christ,  and  received  the  (Kte 
of  die  Holy  Spirit,  proper  suMcctsof  his  divine  kingdom.  And  fnim 
the  time  of  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  and  his  friends,  all  the  chief 
ministers  of  Christ  enframed  with  frrestzeal  inrusin^  congre|fftioos 
every  where  from  all  the  uncircumcised,  who  received  their  mcs- 
aafre  concerning  the  Christ.  Nor  does  it  •ppcv  that  any  Gentile  wae 
in  future  deemed  disqualified  to  worship  uod,  becsuse  he  dediued  to 
be  circumcised  and  to  obey  the  law  of  Mosea.  This  sentiment  wse 
indeed  strongly  maintained  and  lealously  propsgated  by  a  few 
proud  Jews,  who  aspired  to  be  leaders  in  tlie  Christian  commnnitv, 
and  they  succeeded  in  procuring  many  disciples ;  but  the  ■ssrmWj 
of  the  chief  ministers,  and  the  whole  congregation  in  Jerusslem, 
publicly  condemned  their  conduct,  and  sent  a  decree  to  all  Chris- 
tian coneregstiuns,  declaring  that  no  Gentile  was  rpquirrd  to  be- 
come  a  Jew,  or  to  keep  the  law  of  Moses,  in  order  ti>  tlie  enjoyment 
of  the  blessing*  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  was  one  of  the  moet 
important  and  most  memorable  events  in  the  history  of  the  pnoii- 
tive  church.  It  cauiwd  great  joy  among  all  the  Christian  commu- 
nity, and  their  minifit<>re  engaged  with  exceedingly  invigorated  ti^ 
in  the  propagation  of  the  g'MpeL  The  whole  world  actually  beranic 
the  field  of  their  mi^sionarv  work.  They  were  no  longer  shut  up 
in  synsgogues  ;  thfy  all,  live  Psul,  proclsimed  erervwhere,  to  all 
people,  salvation  through  faith  in  Chrivt  J^us ;  and  the  poirer  of 
the  Lord  «i as  with  tlietn,  and  multitudes  turned  fruiu  idols  to  lervs 
the  Living  and  True  Ooa. 

It  is  probable  that  the  miniitert  of  Christ  had  now  mote  liberty 
to  advance  his  kingdom  than  waf  usually  granted,  not  only  in 
Judea,  but  ahm  in  t)ie  other  parts  of  the  empire.  They  interfend 
not  with  the  p^ditiral  or  religious  arrangements  of  the  emp^n*. 
They  took  no  part  in  the  contentious  of  the  Jews  with  the  Romsi>e« 
occasioned  by  the  imperial  command  to  womhip  the  emperor  aa  a 
god.  The  purity  o(  Uve  tcmple-worsliio  was  not  now  an  object  of 
tnU*rMt  to  tnem.    Sot  A\d  l\v«i  wiWa  ««  fods,  or  rob  tht  tsmpiei 

Of  idoUtem.  They  qoxeWy  V^^***^.^  ^^;^'^2Slv'*^L5?^\*^ 
tn  ^11  on  all  mtn  to  t«noutit»  %>\N^o\a>%T^\'«wfcivy^^\«^\^ — 
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few  opposed  it,  except  the  unbelieving  Jewe,  and  thoee  whom  they 

Jereuaded  to  join  them  in  persecuting  the  follovrera  of  Christ  The 
ews,  however,  had  completely  lost  their  influence  for  a  time,  by 
their  resolute  determination  to  resist  the  decree  of  Cesar  in  relation 
to  their  temple.  Not  only  were  they  so  opposed  in  their  own  land 
that  they  ceased  to  persecute  the  churcheti  in  Judea,  Galilee,  and 
Samaria,  but  they  were  also  in  a  similar  depressed  condition  in 
other  countries.  They  were,  in  particular,  exposed  to  dreadful  suf- 
ferings in  Egypt 

That  country  prospered  in  the  last  years  of  Tiberius,  for  its  Roman 

f>vemor  Avihus  Flaccus,  ruled  with  much  wisdom  and  justice. 
ut,  being  at  heart  an  enemy  of  the  Jews,  when  he  learned  that 
they  had  subjected  themselves  to  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor,  he 
joined  the  idolatrous  Egyptians,  who  eagerly  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity which  the  decree  of  Caius  gave  them  of  inflicting  every  kind 
of  evil  un  the  Jews,  of  whom  there  were  about  one  million  in  the 
kingdom.    He  regarded  with  indifference  or  pleasure  the  lawless 
conduct  of  the  multitude,  who  plundered  the  Jews  of  their  property, 
destroyed  their  places  of  worship,  or  defiled  them  by  placmg  in 
them  statues  of  the  emperor.    He  published  an  edict  declaring  them 
aliens  in  Alexandria.  Immediately  the  idol-worshippers  rose  against 
them,  expelled  them  from  their  houses,  and  shut  them  up  in  a 
•mall  unhealthy  part  of  the  city,  and  attempted  to  prevent  them 
Irom  procuring  provisions.    The  Alexandrians  watched  them  nar- 
rowly night  and  day,  to  prevent  them  from  making  their  escape. 
But,  in  the  end,  hunger  prevailing  over  fear,  several  found  means 
to  withdraw  either  to  tne  seaside,  or  to  some  remote  burying- 
places ;  but  such  of  them  as  were  discovered,  were  tortured  in  a 
most  cruel  manner,  put  to  death,  and  their  bodies  ignominiuusly 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  the  city.    Those  Jews  who,  not  hav- 
ing any  notice  of  the  uproar,  happened  to  come  to  the  city  from 
their  country-houses,  were  treated  with  the  same  cruelty,  and  hur- 
ried away  to  the  torture,  or  torn  in  pieces  by  the  enraged  multitude. 
Some  of  the  rioters  lay  night  and  day  on  the  bankd  of  the  river, 
waiting  there  for  the  Jewish  merchants ;  and  as  soon  as  any  vessel 
arrived  belonging  to  that  nation,  thev  leaped   into  it,  seized  the 
eflects,  and  then  burnt  it,  together  with  the  owners.  In  short,  when 
Jews  appeared  in  any  part  of  the  city,  except  the  narrow  quarter 
allotted  to  them,  they  were  sure  of  being  tortured  in  a  most  bar- 
barons  manner,  and  massacred.    The  least  inhuman  among  the 
rioters  dispatched  them  with  the  sword,  or  with  fire,  often  burning 
whole  families,  without  respecting  the  old  men,  or  pitying  the 
infants ;   and  employing  for  fuel  such  of  their  effects  as  no  one 
thought  worth  purchasing.    Others,  more  cruel,  to  prolong  the  tor- 
ments of  those  unhappy  wretches,  having  tied  them  to  the  stakes, 
kindled  round  them  tires  of  moist  and  green  wood ;  so  that,  after 
they  had  long  borne  the  torment  of  a  slow  fire,  they  perished  at 
length,  suffocated  with  the  smoke,  when  their  bodies  were  but 
halt  burnt.    Others,  with  ropes  fastened  to  their  feet,  were  dragged 
through  the  streets  and  public  places  of  the  city,  the  populace  in- 
snlting  their  bodies  even  after  they  were  dead,  trampling  them 
under  foot,  and  mangling  them  with  awcVi  V^i\xVa\cx\yA\.^  ^v^^iftX.'^^::^.. 
one  member  remained  entire  to  eu\X\X«\.Vi«xci\.o  «>Ww«t^>  "^^^ 
then,  by  w^j  of  mockery,  pxeteuded  \o  \«^«^  ^eas«ft^«^«ta^  'wwi 


hftd  thoji  {nhnmanlj  botdi«rcd :  but.  if  uif  of  their  fri«ii<lt  oi 
ti'>D»  UmffnC'd  tbMB  in  «»nM«t,  t)i«T  nen  immediuelj  • 
whipped  withont  mDrcf,  and,  aftflr  Mimrinff  mil  the  torments 
craeltj  iImU  enuid  invent,  condemned  to  the  iKiiominiou*  pi 
ment  of  die  crow.  Klacctu  might,  with  one  word,  h»ve  put 
to  tlie  furr  of  the  populace,  but  he  the  whole  time  pretended 
rmnce  of  the  vttrj  tliinfa  he  ww  and  heard.  Uowevfr,  he  i 
ImI  fur  tlie  lifsilmp  m«>n  amnnfr^t  the  Jewa,  aa  if  he  d^i^ued  to 
up  all  ditTerf*nc«N  tMtween  th<fm  and  the  people  of  Alexandria 
J«wa  hmd  at  AUiaiidriaan  ethnareh,  or  chief  of  their  uatuMi. 
Jo«ephu«  call*,  an  i«  commonlj  believed,  alabarch ;  tb^r  han 
wiee  a  cuunnil,  which  wae  efltabliahed  by  Auguatua ;  ana  out 
Flaccue  eauiied  thirty  eifriit  p^rarma  to  be  aeiaed,  to  be  boui 
enmioaU,  Mime  witn  curdi,  others  with  chains,  and  iu  that 
tion  to  bi*  dra^ired  thruuKh  the  pneat  market-place  to  the  tl 
where  the  pefjple  were  eelebratinir  the  birth -day  of  C'aius,  and 
in  the  prv**inw  of  their  enemies,  to  be  wliipt  ait  unmercifully 
some  ol  them  died  Moim  after.  In  inflictinfr  this  puniNhme 
duMe  the  mi»st  i^ontinious  method,  (lor  oiflerefit  method 
thi'u  in  u«i*,)  intBtiriK  them  as  public  thieres  and  rohheri. 
who  outli«  eil  thi4cruRl  puiiiNhniKnt  were  imprisoned  uini  kept 
chjse  cjiiifiiirmeot,  till  Flafinis  himself  was  arrested,  that  i< 
thi*  thirtj  firnt  of  Aui^ust,  which  was  Csins's  birth-day,  to  tlM 
end  ol  Si*plember.  iJuriDf;  this  sulemnitjr,  which  M^ms  V 
Isstnl  s**vi*rBt  dkys,  many  Jews  were  crucihrd,  after  ihe  peo| 
ai'mbleii  in  the  thi*Btre  had  divi>rted  themselves  with  •coi, 
nu.-knir<  and  toriurinie  them  at  their  pleasure.  With  the«e 
of  i-rui*l(y  they  weredailj  enrertained,  till  the  Jews,  eiih^r  ei 
on  the  rack,  or  hurried  away  to  execution,  frave  niom  fi  di 
pisjers,  and  other  divemions  in  use  amofigut  the  Romans; 
sions  truly  U-ms  horribii*,  but  fierhaps  not  mor»  innocent, 
women  as  were  suspected  to  be  Jews,  were  by  the  insultinfr 
lace  teiie'J,  carriird  iiit<i  the  market-place,  and  there  exposed  t 
lie  view.  ThiMe  who  proved  not  to  be  Jews,  were  immediate 
mii««'d  ;  but  to  the  Jewish  women  thej  cauied  hofe's  flesh  to 
mi^istrly  hrou[;ht,  which,  if  they  ate,  they  too  were  dismiaa 
toiii  hed ;  but  if.  on  thv  contrary,  tliey  adhered  to  their  law 
were  ek|in«ed  to  the  greatest  indignities  imsginable,  racked  « 
manner  of  torments,  and  put  to  a  cruel  dt-ain.  Such  was  tli 
diiion  of  the  Jews  at  Alexandria  for  the  space  of  about  two  mo 
in  the  second  vear  oi  the  rei|;n  of  Caius.  Their  sufleriiipiwi 
tiLiaieii  by  ihe  inti-rLvsiion  of  Aprippa;  and  tlie  unjust  po 
KUrrus.  who  was  rei.-sUed  to  liom**,  was  tri-  d,  condemne 
bariialied-  Hut  th<' Jf w«  in  K^ypt  endured  much  till  the  r« 
C'Isudius.  Thus  the  Uivmc  iiiiliienation  wss  man  tinted  »i;aini 
b«'i  aiiw  of  thi-ir  ap«)stacy  from  the  true  reliipion.  and  their 
ol  Its  faithful  followem. 

Tho<e  Jews  who  r  sided  f-ast  of  the  Euphrates  were  not  ) 
fliiied  thsn  those  in  Jud<-a  and  Kgypt.  About  the  time  th 
Iatti*r  (troaned  under  X\\e  Xvtmxhy  oi  CbIub,  many  thouHuids 
former  were  diStroy«d.  TW  cauv^  cA  \V;\i«».\aatrophe  are  mi 
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treasure  should  be  seised  by  the  Psrthians,  who  ruled  over  the 
region  of  ancient  Asayria.  Two  Jews,  brothers,  named  Asineus 
and  Anileus,  early  lost  their  father ;  their  mother,  from  poverty, 
could  not  afford  to  give  them  either  a  good  education  or  respectable 
trade :  in  their  youth  they  deserted  society,  and  became  captains 
of  a  number  of  the  destitute  among  their  own  people,  who  sojourned 
in  Babylonia.  These  supported  themselves  partly  by  keeping  flocks, 
bat  chiefly  by  robbery  and  plunder.  They  erected  a  strong  fortress, 
and  demanded  tribute  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  dis* 
tricts,  as  a  compensation  for  exemption  from  their  depredations. 
The  report  of  these,  and  of  their  courageous  daring  ana  heroic  ex* 
ploits,  roused  the  Parthian  governor  of  Babylon  to  attempt  the  des* 
truction  of  their  fortress,  and  their  dispersion.  He  led  a  consider- 
able band  against  them,  and  proposed  to  attack  them  on  Sabbath, 
which,  it  was  believed,  Uiey  held  so  sacred  as  not  to  engage  in  war- 
&re,  not  even  in  self-defence.  His  plan  was  anticipated  by  the 
Jewish  band ;  they  suddenly  fell  on  the  army,  killed  many,  and  put 
the  survivors  to  flight.  The  defeat  of  his  general  astonished  Arta- 
banus,  king  of  Parthia,  and,  instead  of  resolving  on  revenge,  he 
sought  the  friendship  of  the  Jewish  heroes,  and  committed  to  them 
the  government  of  Babylonia.  The  brothers  strongly  fortified  the 
places  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  enemies,  and  acquired  celebrity  in 
the  Parthian  empire.  The  younger  brother,  Anileus,  unhappily 
married  the  widow  of  a  Parthian  general,  and  permitted  her  to  con- 
tinue  worshipping  the  gods  of  her  people.  This  exceedingly  of- 
fended the  Jews,  and  they  implored  her  husband  to  repudiate  her. 
His  love  for  her  was  stronger  than  his  reverence  for  the  laws  of  his 
nation ;  and  his  brother  declined  to  compel  him  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  their  followers.  The  Parthian  lady,  being  apprehensive 
that  Asinens  should  be  persuaded  by  his  countrymen  to  urge  his 
brother  to  divorce  her,  killed  him  by  poison. 

Anileus,  possessed  of  the  entire  government  of  Babylonia,  sought 
to  enrich  himself  by  plundering  other  provinces.  He  led  an  army 
against  some  villages  belonging  to  Mithridates,  one  of  the  king's 
8ons>in-law.  The  Parthian,  in  defending  his  province,  was  defeated 
and  made  prisoner.  He  was,  however,  from  respect  to  his  rank, 
liberated  by  Anileus ;  and  very  soon  raised  a  new  army  to  oppose 
him.  The  Jews  now  sustained  a  total  defeat,  and  were  forced  to 
flee  from  Babylonia.  Those  who  escaped  the  sword  of  the  enemy 
sought  refuge  in  Seleucia,  where  they  united  with  the  Syrians  to  re- 
sist the  oppressive  measures  of  the  Greeks,  who  had  long  possessed 
the  government  of  the  city.  The  latter,  however,  maintained  their 
authority  and  power,  and  severely  punished  the  Jews,  of  whom  they 
slew  fifty  thousand.  The  few  who  escaped  fled  to  Ctesiphou,  the 
winter  residence  of  the  Parthian  kings ;  but,  dreadine  the  vengeance 
of  the  Greeks,  the  principal  citizens,  they  returnea  to  Babylonia, 
and  settled  in  Nisibis  and  Neerda,two  strong  cities  on  the  Euphrates. 

While  the  Jews  thus  endured  calamities  not  less  dreadful  than 
those  which  they  inflicted  on  the  Christians  whom  their  power  could 
reach,  the  latter  persevered,  through  evil  report  and  good  report, 
to  make  the  gospel  known  in  every  region  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  even  beyond  its  boundaries.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  their  la- 
bours were  much  interrupted  by  the  p&gs^wa  vu  \\v«  \«\^w  <i^  Vlv>.\\»\ 
ibr  their  mindB  were  fully  occupied  bv  lYvo  ^o\\\itti\.  ^'&i«^^'^  '^"*!*' 
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drmdful  nmriod.  Krery  daj  aloMMt  thrmteiMd  imw  •vfli 
r»nk«.  Kverj  one  rM|ii-etfld  lor  winHon,  v»1our,  or  rieU 
volitid  t)ie  ftiivj,  hatred ,  Mid  revenge  of  the  Mlfieb, MDwia 
Wid  MiiKuin»ry  rmperor. 

Ill  I  lift  iMHioiitl  yenr  of  kii  reiinit  one  of  hia  artii  to  gmin  c 
rxliibited  M  nncf  the  consummation  of  fully  and  unp«rmlle 
di{;a1ity,  wliich  uRcanionftd  inexpmMible  miflfHrioK  U>  lii«  i 
Jin  fixed  hiM  court  at  FuteoU,  and,  to  diaplay  hia  power  over 
land,  ordered  an  innumerabli;  multitude  of  vewela  Ut  be  coil 
built,  aufncient  to  form  a  bridge,  extending  from  Huteoli  to 
IJONitH  |Hiint  of  the  bay  of  liaiw.  **  Theie  veaaehi  were  placi  i 
rowM  in  tiit*  form  of  a  creaoent,  beine  laatenad  and  ntjored  ' 
with  anrhor*,  cltBinN,  and  cablea.  Bo  many  aliipa  were  ei 
in  thin  fooliih  undertakinf^,  that,  none  bein^  left  to  convey 
Konif ,  th<t  nity  waa  K^^'^tly  diNtPwied  by  famine,  whidi  oc 
to  the  rciirii  of  Claudius,  and,  to  the  tfreat  aatiafiMtion  o 
avrnpt  oil'  daily  Kroat  numbera  of  the  people.  Hentca  telU  < 
wliH»  (.'aiuM  wa«  kilh-d,  there  waa  not  nufllclent  erim  in  th 
fCranariKK  to  ma  in  lain  the  people  ei|cht  daya  longer.  W 
ahina  wfrn  well  InHtnned  and  aefiured,  vaat  quaotitieaof  larjf 
ftnu  boardM  were  laid  over  them,  and  covered  with  earth, 
make  (hia  atuiinndoua  work  the  more  magnlHcent  mod  aui 
he  Hent  for  an  infinite  number  of  artifioem  and  workmen, 
an  immenae  cliariee,  and  with  incredible  expedition, Caiua  pi 
the  leaat  reuiiwinfiui  with  preaeiit  death,  built  hcmaea,  end  coi 
iniiii,  on  the  bridge,  for  tlie  receotion  of  the  emperor  and  h 
rouM  retinue.  liiti>  the«e  public  nouaei  waa  conveyed  freah 
pipi-N  troin  the  land,  (!aiiia  takinf;  delight  in  aucb  tliinjta  oi 
offierH  Meeinnd  iinpoMible.  When  thii  wonderful  work  W: 
]t\i'lfi\,  CuiiiH  repaired  to  it  with  all  the  great  lorda  of  Korr 
aliH|i<ln(i  by  irnrniTiiie  crowda  of  pefiple,  who  docked  frr>i 

^  rjimrifr  (o  hifhold  thie  mighty  pomp.    U(Mjn  hia  arrival  at . 

ff  oiVt'TPii  Holnrnii  iiacrificea  to  (he  |;oaN,  eapHcially  to  Knvr, 

other  deilimi  iihould  be  t/iurhed  with  Jna  ouay  in  keeing  tin 
frliptdd  hy  hie,     'I'hfn,  proudly  adorned  witli  magniftd'nt 
g'»l'i,  and  armed  wi(h  the  breaatplate  of  Alexander  Die  Ureal 
°  a  rivic  croirn  on  liiM  head,  accoinuaniHd  with  the  great  o 

hi4  army,  and  all  the  nobility  of  llome,  he  mounted  on  ho 
and,  Ptitering  upon  the  bridge  at  Haiw,  rode  with  an  »wful  ro 
Putenli.  I'h'-re  he  reiiided  the  greater  part  ot  the  day  anil 
lowing  niifht,  when,  with  an  inlinile  number  of  torchei,  I 
and  other  tighta,  plared  in  diflercnt  jiarta  of  the  work,  the 
neighbouring  niountaiiu,  and  the  ahore  were  illuminated 
diiitHnue,  Caligula  txNuiting  that  he  ha<l  turned  the  night  i 
aa  well  ae  the  a<>a  into  land.  I'he  next  day  he  apnearm 
I  habit  peculiar  to  the  charioteem  in  the  circu«,   ami  in  • 

drawn  by  two  M(ately  horMea,  b<-ing  altend'-d  by  young  iJa 
^arlhian  hontagt*,  a  Nf|iiailroii  of  bin  guard*  in  bright  arm 
•  great  train  ol  hia  Iricnda  magnilii'inlly  adired,  and  lili 
tli'-ir  rharioU :  In:  mti  out  on  hi«  rt* turn  to  I>ai»,  but  halt 
the  miiMli*  of  (hi*  hml  ;•• ;  and  there  BNti*nding  a  iiiagTiiflci'n 
inadi'  a  Holi'mn  ornlion  in  prnme  of  hiN  own  exploit  in  r 
many  inilcii  ii^Min  thi*  ai'a,  and  of  the  paiiiv  and  r»rf  imk* 
BOitiiern  Mid  wurkmen,  aiuuiig  whom  he  diatribuled  lar|{e 
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He  fpent  all  the  day  and  the  next  night  in  this  place,  rerellini;^  and 
banquetine  with  bit  ftiends ;  and  when  he  befi^an  to  be  heated  with 
wine,  that  lie  might  perform  some  memorable  action  before  he  left 
bis  bridge,  he  all  on  a  sudden  eaoaed  great  numbers  of  people  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  without  distinction  of  flriend  or  foe,  noble  or 
ignoble ;  and  when  they  attempted  to  climb  up  into  the  vessels,  ha 
ordered  them  to  be  thrust  off;  so  that  many  perished,  though  the 
greater  part  saved  themselves  by  swimming,  the  sea  proving  es> 
tremely  calm  and  smooth  the  whole  time,  which  Cains  roolishly  as- 
cribed to  the  respect  Neptune  had  for  him  as  a  more  powerful  deity. 

Cains  having,  by  this  and  many  other  similar  extravagances, 
exhausted  and  drained  hu  exchequer,  betook  himself  to  all  man- 
ner of  rapine,  inventing  such  kinds  of  penalties,  confiscations, 
and  imposts,  as  had  never  before  been  heard  of.  He  would  not 
allow  any  one  to  be  legall;^  a  citiien  of  Rome,  whose  grant  ran  in 
the  following  terms,  *  To  him  and  his  posterity,'  unless  he  was  his 
■on,  pretending  that  the  word  posteritjr  did  not  extend  beyond  that 
degree ;  so  that  most  of  the  Roman  citixens  were  obliged  to  pur- 
chase their  freedom  anew.  He  declared  the  wills  void  of  all  Irom 
the  beginning  of  Tiberius'  reign,  who  had  not  named  that  prince 
or  himself  amongst  their  heirs.  Hereupon  several  persons  named 
him  in  their  wills  amongst  their  friends  and  chilaren,  which  he 
knowing,  caused  them,  under  several  pretences,  to  be  put  to  death, 
that  he  might  receive  his  share  the  sooner ;  nay,  he  was  once  heard 
to  say  that  it  was  a  great  presumption  in  them  to  live  and  keep  him 
out  of  his  inheritance.  Mo  commodity  whatever,  not  even  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  were  exempt  from  some  tax  or  other.  For  all  ac- 
tions at  law,  in  whatsoever  place  commenced,  he  exacted  the  tor^ 
tieth  part  of  the  thing  in  controversy,  and  laid  heavy  fines  on  such 
as  were  convicted  either  of  compounding  or  dropping  the  suit.  He 
enacted  a  law,  enjoining  all  artificers,  labourers,  porters,  carriers, 
Ac.  to  pay  into  the  exchequer  the  eighth  part  of  their  daily  gains. 
Every  prostitute  was  obliged  to  pav  a  certain  portion  of  what  she 
earned  ;  nay,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  turn  his  own  palace  into  a 
brothel- house,  maintaining  there  great  numbers  of  prostitutes,  and 
sending  his  officers  to  invite  people  of  all  ranks  to  his  diversions." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  Cains  determined  to  distinguish 
himself  as  a  great  ^[eneral  and  mighty  conoueror.  He  ordered  a 
large  army  to  be  raised  to  make  war  on  the  Germans.  His  march 
from  Rome  presented  the  most  extraordinary  scene  ever  witnessed 
in  any  country.  He  moved  sometimes  with  such  haste  *'  that  the 
praetorian  cohorts  were  obliged  to  have  their  standards  brought 
after  them  on  their  sumpter  horses ;  at  other  times  so  slowly,  that 
he  seemed  to  walk  only  for  his  amusement.  He  was  carried  the 
greatest  part  of  the  way  in  a  litter  on  eight  men's  shoulders,  having 
dispatched  messengers,  commanding  the  neighbouring  cities  to 
have  their  roads  well  swept  and  watered,  that  he  might  not  be 
troubled  with  dust  He  was  attended  in  this  mock  expedition  by 
Herod  king  of  Batanea  and  Trachonitis,  and  by  Antiochus  king 
of  Comagene,  and  followed  by  a  train  of  gladiators,  comedians, 
buffoons,  and  loose  women,  with  whom  he  spent  his  whole  time. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  legions  were  encamped 
tiiat  guarded  Uie  banks  of  the  Rhine,  he  reviewed  his  forces,  which 
•mounted  to  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men. 
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to  be  erected,  accordiofr  to  the  model  of  the  pharos  at  Alexandria 
for  eetting  up  lif  hta  to  direct  ships  at  sea  in  the  nifpht.  And  no«r 
Cains  thoognt  of  nothing  but  the  preparations  for  a  triumph  due 
to  his  noble  aehierements.  Aoeordingly*  he  wrote  to  his  officen  at 
Rome,  enjoinine  them  to  get  every  thing  ready  for  the  most  mag- 
oifioent  triumph  that  bad  ever  been  seen ;  but  at  the  same  time 
warning  them  not  to  put  him  to  any  extraordinary  expense,  since 
every  man's  estate  was  at  their  disposal  Before  ne  left  Oaal  he 
chose  the  tallest  men  of  that  province,  without  distinction  of  rank 
or  condition,  to  grace  hia  triumph,  giving  them  German  names, 
and  obliging  them  to  learn  that  language,  to  let  their  hair  grow, 
and  colour  it  red,  that  they  might  pass  for  Germans.  He  likewise 
commanded  the  filers,  in  which  he  and  his  chief  officers  had  put 
to  sea,  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome  for  moat  part  of  the  way  by  land.". 
On  approaching  Rome  he  sent  messengers  prohibiting  any  of  the* 
senators  to  meet  him,  and  on  entering  he  refused  the  honour  of  a 
triumph.  From  this  time  he  purposed  to  extirpate  the  senate,  and 
several  of  the  most  eminent  senators  were  put  to  death  ;  and  had 
not  his  life  been  shortened,  he,  doubtless,  would  have  fulfilled  his 
designs.  He  was  jnstly  universally  hated  and  dreaded ;  but  the 
Romans  had  so  completely  degenerated,  that  they  endured  his  out* 
rageous  actions  nearly  four  years,  and  left  it  to  Uie  soldiers  to  be- 
tray and  assassinate  their  sovereign.  Cassius  Chsrea,  a  tribune  of 
the  prstorian  band,  was  eminent  for  his  bravery  and  honourable 
actions;  his  personal  appearance  was,  however,  remarkably  dis- 
advantageous. On  this  account,  Caius,  who  knew  that  he  disap- 
proved of  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  his  government,  took  every 
opportunity  to  speak  of  him  as  an  effeminate  coward.  This  con- 
temptible conduct  of  Caius  provoked  the  indignation  of  the  nnbic 
soldier,  and  he  determined  to  risk  his  life  to  free  the  empire  from 
the  power  of  the  savage  tyrant  Chsrea  easily  found  numbers  to 
join  him  in  the  conspiracy,  and  many  of  these  hurried  him  on  to 
execute  his  purpose,  lest  he  should  be  betrayed.  He  struck  the  first 
fiital  blow  wnile  Caius  amused  himself  witn  some  Asiatic  youths 
who  had  been  trained  to  dance  in  the  theatre.  The  fellow  conspi- 
ratorti  of  Chnrea  ouickly  followed  his  example,  and  some  of  them 
seemed  to  derive  pleasure  from  mangling  the  body  of  their  victim, 
even  when  his  life  was  extinct  The  body  of  the  emperor  was  left 
on  the  spot  where  he  fell,  till  night,  when  it  was  privately  removed 
to  the  Lamiau  gardens,  and,  after  being  half  burnt,  was  interred 
without  the  least  sign  of  regret  or  respect.  The  hateful  tyrant's 
wife  and  only  daughter,  an  infant,  were  not  permitted  lone  to  sur- 
vive, and  the  Romans  eagerly  desired  that  his  name  should  be  de- 
clared infamous.  The  senate  succeeded  to  procure  the  abolition  of 
all  his  acts,  the  destruction  of  his  statues,  and  the  melting  down  of 
all  the  coins  on  which  his  name  was  engraved. 

Caius  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle  Claudius,  who  owed  his  exal- 
tation chiefly  to  the  will  of  the  army.  Most  probably  he  had  never 
entertained  for  one  moment  the  hope  of  ascending  the  throne  of 
Rome,  nor  had  any  one  ever  dreamed  of  such  an  event.  Upon  the 
first  report  of  the  death  of  his  nephew,  Claudius  in  extreme  terror 
sought  refuge  behind  curtains  in  the  dark  corner  of  a  room  in  the 

Ealace,  where  he  heard  the  noise  of  the  tumult,  and  trembled  lest 
if  breathing  ahould  attract  the  attention  of  any  one.    A  commoa 
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mrAAxfiT  fiwned  Ormtm,  in  pMtini;  tbrouirb  the  pslaet  to  fMl  il 


MM^  thrmiirh  the  city  toth«  camp,  the  people  lameoted  over  hi*, 
Ibr  thfry  imaffiiiM  thet  the  eoldien  eerried  him  away  to  be  necaled ; 
a  hte  which  they  felt  he  had  not  merited.  **  He  tree  wHl  reenvei 
in  thi*  eamp,  but,  as  he  was  natorallj  timorooji,  he  peawd  the  nufid 
in  no  aniali  apprrheniion.  He  waa  inclined  not  to  arcppt  the  e«- 
)iir#! :  h'lt  kiiiir  Af^rippa,  who  had  jaat  interred  the  biidjr  of  CaiD«, 
arrivinir  in  thf  <;amp,  and  hearing  tne  army  d^ennl  to  raiee  C'laa- 
fliii4  to  the  iif)vrr^i|;n  pow^r,  went  immediately  to  bim,  eoeoiinff»d 
him  ^l  Uv  hold  ot  th«  prnwnt  opportunitr,  and,  leaving  him  la 
that  r  Hfifiitioii,  retumM  home.  On  the  father  hand,  the  eoldt^, 
convince  that  the  Ntate  eoald  not  long  mibeiet  without  an  emp^rnr, 
and  rHl"eting  that  it  would  prove  far  more  adrantayma*  for  tb<« 
to  pive  than  to  ri*cpive  a  sovereign,  the  very  nest  day,  tb«  twenty* 
fifth  of  January,  tfiok  an  oath  oi  allegiaoea  to  Claudiiu,  who  pf» 
miaed  th«>m  fin^-n  nMtereea  a  man.  He  fvae  the  fimt  emperor,  m 
SueioniuM  oba^rvMi,  whoHiatributed  money  to  the  wildiere  opoo  he 
arr^aaion  to  t!ie  empire,  but  liic  example  waa  followed  bj  moat  d 
hia  ffUcc«>aaora." 

The  viewH  of  the  ar)IdiFni  ill  accorded  with  thoee  cfaeriahed  by  the 
annate  and  people.  The  conaummate  fool  or  monster  of  wickedn<w 
Caiu4,  had  not  been  interred  before  the  senate  propneed  to  reaif>rc 
the  conatitution  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  aboliah  for  ever  the 
name  of  Cimar.  Chfl>rea  was  appttinted  eommaudAr  of  th<*  citr 
gtiarda,  and  wm  ordered  by  the  conaula  to  adopt  Urr  the  watehwora, 
Libtrty.  The  p^)ple  rejoiced  in  the  rmtoration  f>f  Rome'*  anci^iit 
friory.  Tlify,  however,  quickly  dwuntH  the  atmatora ;  for  no  aoon*f 
did  ili^y  |i>Brn  that  the  army  had  csll«d  Claadios  to  the  thnwf, 
than  th^y  loudly  cxprtm^d  th^ir  apnrobatifm,  and  cried,  ^  We  pre* 
fer  onit  prince  to  many  tyranta."  Thus  the  citisen«  were  divided 
and  diatractM ;  and  the  report  of  the  diacueaions  of  the  amiBton 
enragrd  the  thoughtleaa  muititode,  who  longed  forthi*  preaentsaad 
ahowa  with  which  they  w^re  gratified  by  the  emperor 4.  The  sinple 
and  teriip«>rate  mann^ra  of  the  early  da>8  of  the  rvpiihlie  no  more 
suited  the  Rimiana.  I'he  population  of  Rome,  degraded  by  poverty, 
denied  and  blendifd  by  the  pageantry  of  tlie  court,  iotoaicated  bf 
low  pli*aiiurpa,  and  drenched  in  liccntiofiafinH,  aurmandrd  tb*  s^ 
nate,  and  riamorooalv  called  for  the  soidier'a  emprror.  The  a^a* 
ton  were  alarmed :  a  few  onlv  declared  their  determination  to  re«tora 
the  inaiitutiona  of  the  republic,  but  these  were  powerleas  scamal 
the  fifarful  apprfih^naions  which  agitated  the  boaona  of  thi*  many. 
Till*  aeiiate  ri'tpieatttd  king  Agrippa,  who  still  remained  in  th«  «ty, 
and  was  known  to  have  conatderable  influnnce  with  Claodiai,  lo 
asaiat  thtnn  with  hia  counael.  That  ambitioua  prince  and  able 
siat^man  apiHfaritd  among  the  senators,  and  after  carefully  eno- 
realing  hia  interview  with  Claudio<  in  the  camp,  annooncM  his 
willingness  to  aacriflcs  hia  litis  for  the  glory  of  the  senate  and  the 
Roman  p4>ople.  Moat  gladly,  he  said,  would  he  wiim-aa  public 
liberty  reatored  ;  but  he  fntrmited  the  senators  to  refli^  that,  from 
the  /ttolulioa  of  the  pnMoriea  baade,  it  waa  erident  that  CJaodiM 
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ffiuat  be  niMd  to  the  tbrooe,  if  ft  dtril  war  wm  to  be  avoided.  Hie 
oooneel  to  them,  therefore*  wm,  to  cend  e  depatation  to  the  prince, 
iu)Ein|r  him  not  to  accept  the  empire.  He  and  two  tribaoes  were 
immediately  eomminioned  to  visit  Clandiue.    The  tribanee,  by  re* 

Ereaentini;  the  danger  which  the  timid  prince  exposed  himeelf  to  if 
e  oeraieted  to  oppose  the  wilt  of  the  senate,  would  have  easily  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  comply  with  their  wishes,  had  not  Agrippa  in  a 
private  interview  convinced  him  that  the  senators  possessed  little 

EDwer.  While  the  latter  oontinaed  to  indicate  their  purpose  to 
asard  a  civil  war  rather  than  renounce  the  noble  enterprise  of 
emancipating  the  Romans  from  imperial  despotism,  the  tumultuous 
cries  of  the  people  that  thev  would  never  submit  to  the  senate,  and 
especially  the  desertion  of  toe  city  guards,  rendered  their  cause  hope- 
lew.  The  few  senators  who  ventured  to  assemble  next  day  banished 
i^l  thoughts  of  liberty,  and  proceeded  with  the  usual  ceremonies  to 
declare  Claudius  emperor.  He  immediately  left  the  camp  accom- 
panied with  the  senators  who  had  joined  him  and  the  prstorian 
guards,  and,  entering  the  city  in  triumph,  offered  asacrificial  thank- 
offering  in  the  capitol  to  the  gods,  who  had  raised  him  to  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  world.  In  the  first  council  which  he  held,  two  of 
the  principal  conspirators  were  condemned  to  death,  and  all  others 
were  pardoned ;  some  of  these  were  indeed  afterwards  chosen  to  the 
most  nunourable  and  lucrative  offices.  ^^  The  senate  decreed  him 
all  the  honours  which  they  had  conferred  on  other  emperors ;  but 
be  modestly  declined  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  caused  a  decree 
to  be  pawed  in  the  senate,  forbidding  any  one  to  pay  him  divine 
honours,  or  style  him  a  god.  Having,  a  few  days  after  he  was 
declared  emperor,  married  his  daughter  Antonio  to  Cn.  Pom^ 
peius,  he  would  not  suffer  the  people  to  make  any  public  rejoicings 
on  that  occasion,  nor  even  on  his  own  birthday,  or  on  the  anni- 
versary of  his  accession  to  the  empire.  He  no  sooner  began  to  ex- 
ercise the  authority  with  which  he  was  vested  than  he  suppressed 
the  law  of  majesty,  which,  under  the  two  preceding  emperors,  had 
proved  fatal  to  Rome.  At  the  same  time  he  called  home  all  the 
exiles,  eased  the  people  of  the  tributes  with  which  Caius  had  loaded 
them,  forbade  such  as  had  any  relations  of  their  own,  however  dis- 
tant, to  name  him  among  their  heirs ;  restored  the  estates  which 
had  been  unjustly  seizedf  by  Tiberius  and  Caius,  to  the  owners  or 
their  heirs;  ordered  all  statues,  which  Caius  had  caused  to  be 
brought  to  Rome  from  Greece  and  other  countries,  to  be  carried 
back  and  restored  to  the  cities  whence  they  had  been  taken.  With 
these  and  innumerable  other  instances  of  his  clemency,  justice,  and 
good  nature,  he  won  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  such  a  degree,  that, 
upon  a  groundless  report  of  his  being  assassinated,  they  raised 
dreadful  disturbances  m  the  city,  calling  the  soldiers  traitors,  the 
senate  parricides,  and  loading  with  horrible  curses  and  imprecations 
all  whom  they  suspected  to  have  been  any  way  accessary  to  his 
death.    The  tumult  continued  till  the  magistrates  assured  the  peo- 

Ele  from  the  rostra  that  Claudius  was  only  gone  to  Ostia,  whence 
e  would  return  in  a  short  time." 

It  is,  however,  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  a  well  educated 
man  less  capable  than  Claudius  to  hold  with  dignity  and  honour 
the  iron  sceptre  of  Rome.  No  prince  had  ever  been  more  unjustly 
and  cruelly  used  by  his  friends.    They  treated  him|  Irom  his  in- 
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fMicy,  with  eoDiempt,  ftud  lafc  him  to  be  fforenicd  bjr  Mimti  « 
nlftves,  cither  with  kiodneM  or  rifsoar,  m  thcj  w«r*  iodSoad.    Hk 

Krmeiic*  »httd  a  lelmifD  urer  the  minds  of  hie  tamilj,  oot  exeeptiof 
ie  mother,  the  fulmirMl  end  elmoeC  edored  Afrrippinft.  The  onlj 
tlMJgible  reaeon  for  thie  uoDfttarel  treatment  eeeme  to  have  been 
ie  Urihl  want  of  the  family  pride,  ambition,  and  Tioleot  spirit  ol 
revrnptf.  I'he  crmiieqoeDce  of  thie  wae  moet  eeriooa,  and  the  apam 
of  all  hii  future  helpMemewi  and  mieerj.  He  Umt  all  moral  eoortfe. 
and  bec'umf  the  wrrvile  inetrument  of  aoj  one  in  whom  be  cooid 
place  confidence.  In  intellectual  aoquiremente  he  anqoestiooablj 
wae  etipi  nor  to  roanj  prince*,  and  his  bodily  frame  wa«  not  drlKt' 
ive.  *'  From  hiii  childhood  he  applied  himself  to  the  etadjr  ol  tba 
liberal  iiciKnc«ni,  and  frequently  f(ave  public  testimonies  of  his  pro- 
ficien(7  in  them.  He  arrived  at  no  Mnall  perfection  in  oratory ;  and 
hi*  discoume  was  not  without  e1e|;ano9,  when  it  was  the  rssalt  of 
atudy.  He  was  waII  nktlled  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tonKoes,  wnM 
Reveral  b/K>k«,  and  added  three  letters  to  the  ancient  alphabet, 
which,  howfrvrr,  continued  in  um  no  lonferthan  his  reifro*  8ea«ci 
coinmendii  Iiih  workM,and  sfieaks  of  him  as  an  encourafer  of  jeammi:' 
He  was  tall  and  well'shaped  ;  but  had  somethinfr  v«rry  dissfrrpeabli 
in  his  mien,  Homething  very  unbecomin|(  in  his  action,  which,  le- 
irether  with  his  feebbs  voice,  and  inarticulate  pronanciation,  m  th« 
chief  subject  of  Seneca's  rsillerieii."  His  extreme  dwtroiifc  of  ail 
men,  and  leebleneiie  of  resolution,  totally  disqualified  him  for  Um 
active  buiiiness  of  society.    At  the  rerj  time  that  be  liad  ampi' 

Krools  ol  being  universally  loved,  he  was  every  moaient  io  dread  d 
ein^  murdered.  His  friends  could  not  prev^iapon  him,  dorinc  ibi 
fimt  month  of  hb  rfign,  to  apprar  once  m  the  nenate,  because  Ce«ar, 
the  dictator,  had  been  muniered  there.  He  cauiied  all  whom  be  ad- 
mitted to  bin  preiienre  to  be  finrt  carefully  Marched,  lest  they  ihoakl 
have  some  weapon  concealed  under  their  icarmenta.  It  waa  a  loni 
time  before  h"  criuld  be  persuaded  to  excuse  women,  and  even  chiF 
dren,  from  ht  ing  examined  in  a  very  rude  and  anbecDminir  maa- 
iier.  At  public  entertainments  he  was  constantly  surrounded  hj 
his  guards,  whom  he  also  obliged  to  attend  him  at  table,  distrust laie 
the  domestics  even  of  his  most  intimate  fnend*.  He  never  Isiled 
to  visit  in  ut-rson  such  of  tiie  senators  as  were  indisposed  ;  but  sJ- 
ways  sent  liis  guards  before  Ut  search  every  corner  ol  the  bouse. 
I'hese  unnecessary  and  ridiculous  precautions  did  not  rindf-r  bun 
m*  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  as  the  wesknes*  and 
want  ofjudfrment  which  he  betrayed  in  the  administration  of  ju*- 
tice.  He  vias  totally  unqualified  lor  that  ofTice,  but,  iisvert)i<  irns 
could  not  be  prevented  from  hearing  and  deciding  the  mcMt  ii.iri- 
cate  cauMTs,  which  served  onlv  to  expose  him  to  public  derisiirfi. 
and  often  to  insults,  which  he  bore  with  incredible  patience. 

This  weak  man,  inveHted  witii  rover*  ign  authority  and  absohitf 
power,  was  a  proper  instrument  hv  which  the  unprincipled,  ainb- 
tious,  and  selfish  mtifht  advance  tneir  baae  deaigns,  wh«>u  they  sr* 
tiuired  influence  over  him.  Acrordinglv,  during  his  rrign  o^  uiure 
llinii  thirteen  years,  he  was  preyed  on  by  hi4  succeHsive  wiv«s  aod 
fr<-erlfiieii,  who  siirrfrtindod  his  (lerson,  and  >  e  was  at  last  the  vicusi 
of  the  fears,  hatniJ,  or  revenge  of  one  of  the  most  depraved  of  her 
•ex. 

Claudius  WM  «>K)ul  Cifty  fears  old  fiC  the  time  of  his  cxaJtatioB  lo 
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the  sovereignty  of  the  world,  A  .D.  41 .  He  had  already  divorced  two 
wives,  who  had  bora  him  children ;  and  his  present  wife  was  his 
eousin,  named  Valeria  Measalina,  who  governed  him  accord inf?  to 
her  pleasure ;  aided  by  several  of  his  freedmen,  particularly  Nar- 
eiasoa,  Pallas,  Caliztus  Messalioa,  and  her  successor  Agrippina, 
ahe  administered  the  whole  affairs  of  the  empire.  The  lavourites 
amassed  immense  wealth ;  each  was,  Pliny  says,  richer  than  Crassus. 
Among  the  tirst  acts  of  Claudius  may  he  noticed  the  reward  which 
he  granted  king  Agrippa  for  his  important  services.  He  added  to 
lib  dominions  Jndea  and  Samaria ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
kingdom  of  Agrippa  was  scarcely  of  less  extent  than  that  of  his 
grandfather  Heroic  the  Great,  in  tne  days  of  his  greatest  prosperity. 
To  Herod,  the  brother  of  Agrippa,  was  granted  the  kingdom  of 
Chalcis,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  Mount  Libanos.  And,  to  augment 
the  hononr  and  happiness  of  these  princes,  he  constituted  them 
senators  of  Rome,  with  the  privilege  of  appearing  arraved  in  the 
praetorian  dress ;  and  issued  edicts  in  favour  of  the  Jews  tliroughout 
the  whole  empire,  and  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  Keypt. 
He  commanded  the  governor  to  put  them  in  posseflsiou  of  all  the 
immunities  which  had  been  granted  to  them  by  the  princes  of 
Egypt,  who  had  most  highly  esteemed  and  exalted  them  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Joeephus,  he  enjoined  that  the  Jews  in  every  other  part 
of  the  empire  should,  like  those  in  Egypt,  be  raised  to  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  all  the  privileges  which  were  granted  to  their  respective 
fellow'citicens.  The  copy  of  the  decree  sent  to  every  province 
merits  insertion,  it  was  passed  A.D.  42.  "  Tiberius  Claudius  Cesar, 
ykugustus,  Germanicus,  nigh  priest,  tribune  of  the  people,  chosen 
consul  the  second  time,  ordains  thus :  Upon  the  petition  of  king 
Agrippa  and  king  Herod,  who  are  persons  very  dear  to  me,  that  I 
would  grant  the  same  rights  and  privileges  should  be  preserved  to 
the  Jews  which  are  in  all  the  Roman  empire,  which  I  have  granted 
to  those  of  Alexandria,  I  very  willingly  comply  therewith ;  and  this 
grant  I  make  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  petitioners,  but  as  judging 
those  Jews  for  whom  I  have  been  petitioned  worthy  of  such  afavour, 
on  account  of  their  fidelity  and  friendship  to  the  Romans.  1  think 
it  also  very  just  that  no  Grecian  city  should  be  deprived  of  such 
rights  and  privileges,  since  they  were  preserved  to  them  under  the 
|:reat  Augustus.  It  will  therefore  be  fit  to  permit  the  Jews,  who  are 
in  all  the  world  under  us,  to  keep  their  ancient  customs  without 
being  hindered  so  to  do.  And  I  do  charge  them  also  to  use  this  my 
kindness  to  them  with  moderation,  and  not  to  show  a  contempt  of 
the  superstitious  observances  of  other  nations,  but  to  keep  their  own 
laws  only.  And  i  will  that  this  decree  of  mine  be  engraven  on 
tables  bv  the  magistrates  of  the  cities  and  colonies,  and  municipal 
places,  both  those  within  Italy  and  those  without  it,  both  kings  and 
governors,  by  the  means  of  the  ambassadors,  and  to  have  them  ex- 
posed to  the  public  for  full  thirty  davs,iii  such  a  place,  whence  it  may 
plainly  be  read  from  the  ground.''  These  events,  we  doubt  not, 
contributed  to  facilitate  the  labours  of  the  primitive  Christians,  be- 
cause they  continued  to  be  viewed  as  a  sect  of  the  Jews  everywhere, 
except  in  Judea.  Hence  we  find  them  freely  admitted,  in  all 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Macedonia,  into  all  the  synagogues,  and 
permitted  to  teach  in  every  public  place  the  things  concerning  the 
kingdom.7ii,But  the  reault  of  Herod  Agrippa's  acquisition  of  Judea 
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and  Samaria  waa  dlMMtroua  to  tlM  dlidpUa  Mtded  in  tfiMe  eon- 
tries.  For  their  great  iaereaee  aad  proqwritj  eseeedioflr  cri«v«d 
the  Jewish  leaders,  whom  Agrippa  wae,  from  intereet  aod  inelioa- 
tion.  most  dmirons  to  pleaee. 

Tnat  prince  remained  not  long  io  Rome  after  the  aetUement  ol 
Claudius  on  the  throne.  Having  returned  to  Judea.  be  aasuoird 
extraordinarj  xeal  for  the  law  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  Jews.  He 
not  onlj  r«tverenced  the  worship  of  the  temple,  bat  be  perfurmad 
the  remarkahtu  vow  of  a  Nasarite,  and  adorned  the  citj  of  Jerusa- 
lem with  bf-Hutiful  buildincs.  He  proposed  to  render  it  impr«v- 
nable,  by  surrounding  it  with  a  strong  wall ;  and  onlj  delerrHi 
completing  the  work,  on  discovering  that  it  was  dieapproired  by  thf> 
Roman  governor  of  H^ria.  The  golden  chain  which  he  had  received 
from  the  eraif>eror  Caius,  he  consecrated  as  a  grateful  roonnmeot 
to  Jehovah,  by  fixing  it  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  temple.  Aod 
to  testify  his  f;reat  steal  for  the  law,  aod  his  delight  to  gratify  lb* 
ntrongent  passions  of  the  Jews,  be  gave  orders  to  smm  James  the 
Less,  and  condemned  him  to  be  beheaded  aa  a  transgreseor  of  the 
institutes  of  Muses.  The  very  mode  of  patting  tha  joet  man  to 
death  wm  adopted  from  the  Romans,  ana  showed  that  tlie  kiog's 
veneration  for  Moses  wa<  more  pretence  than  reality ;  and,  per* 
haps,  this  unjust  and  bloody  act  was  performed  from  revenge  on 
observing  the  surpassing  excellence  ol  the  lives  of  tha  apostles,  and 
the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held,  which  at  once  exposed  and 
condemned  his  ostentatious  vanity  and  pride,  aod  tended  to  with* 
draw  from  him  tiie  popular  gace  and  admiration.  Whatever  be  in 
this,  when  be  saw  that  his  injustice  and  barbarity  ministered  pl^s* 
sure  to  the  J«*ws,  and  gained  their  applause,  he  commanded  tbst 
VvtuT  should  be  cast  into  prison.  He  would  have  instantly  pot  him 
to  death,  had  it  not  been  the  season  of  the  paasover,  when  nis  exe- 
cutioners would  liave,  by  the  deed,  been  disqualiliad  from  keeping 
the  festival.  A  miracle,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  Cbh<iti&o», 
saved  the  apostle  of  the  Jews,  and  utterly  confounded  his  p<fwerful 
perseeutor,  wlio  allayed  his  wrath  by  murdering  the  mnoeeot 
KfitnutTti  of  the  prison. 

Tliough  Hi'rod  attempted,  by  putting  to  death  the  guards  of 
Peter,  to  induce  the  Jews  to  think  that  he  had  no  belief  that  the 
apOi4t(e  was  delivered  by  the  Divine  interposition,  yet  he  was  pro- 
bably convinced  by  it  of  the  follv  of  expecting  to  acquire  fame  by 
persecuting  the  Christians,  and  therefore  resolved  to  seek  it  hr 
means  more  appropriate.  His  obstinate  im(>enitefic8  and  dann;: 
impiety,  however,  speedily  brought  on  him  the  Divine  vengesner: 
he  eaffnrly  sought  the  praise  of  men,  and  became  a  remarkable 
monument  of  the  just  displea4ure  of  Heaven. 

ilumliled  and  mortified  in  Jerusalem,  he  descended  to  Cesaria, 
ftO'l  by  a  magnificent  display  of  his  princely  dignity,  and  an  ost40- 
tatious  exhibition  of  his  wiiMiom  and  oratorial  power,  ha  Rave  oeca- 
sicin  to  the  people  to  admire  his  greatnesit  and  flatter  his  vanity, 
by  arJoring  him  as  if  the  Divinity  resided  in  him.  A  pagao  king,  bf 
approving  such  conduct,  might  plead  as  an  apology  the  example 
of  tluMe  of  his  rank,  who  discovered  their  folly  by  aeoeptiiv  ridi* 
gioos  homage;  but  Agrippa  knew  that  the  people  reviled  tbe Uod 
of  heaven,  and  acted  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  tbe  nation,  and 
tbe  eiample  of  the  kings  of  the  Jews.    Uia  fin  wae  not  gieeier 
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than  it  wm  inexcusable ;  and  it  became  the  MajeMty  of  Heaven  to 
hiflict  on  him  aifnal  punishment,  bjr  immediate  death  in  one  of  its 
most  dreadful  forma.  Luke  gives  a  aimple,  unadorned,  but  awfuUv 
impressive  narrative  of  the  death  of  Agrippa ;  and  bis  record  is 
amply  corroborated  by  Joeephns,  when  he  says,—**  Agrippa  had 
reifrned  three  years  over  all  Judea,  he  came  to  the  city  Cesaria. 
which  was  formerly  called  Strato's  Tower :  and  there  he  exhibited 
shows  in  honour  of  Cesar,  upon  his  being  informed  that  there  was 
»  certain  festival  celebrated  to  make  vows  for  his  safety.  At  which 
festival,  a  great  multitude  was  gotten  together  of  the  principal  per- 
sons,  and  such  as  were  of  dignity  through  his  provmce.  Ou  the 
second  day  of  which  show,  he  put  on  a  garment  made  wholly  of 
nlver,  and  of  a  contexture  truly  wonderful,  and  came  into  the 
theatre  eari;^  in  the  morning ;  at  which  time  the  silver  of  his  gar- 
ment being  illuminated  by  the  frenh  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  upon 
it,  shone  out  after  a  surprising  manner,  and  was  so  resplendent  as 
to  spread  a  horror  over  those  that  looked  intently  upon  him :  and 
presently  his  flatterers  cried  out,  one  from  one  place  and  another 
from  another,  though  not  for  his  good, — that  he  was  a  god  :  and 
they  added, — *  Be  thou  merciful  to  us ;  for  although  we  have 
hitherto  reverenced  thee  only  as  a  man,  yet  shall  we  henceforth 
own  thee  as  superior  to  mortal  nature.'  Upon  this  the  king  did 
never  rebuke  tnem,  ntr  reject  their  impious  flattery.  But,  as  he 
presently  afterwards  looked  up,  he  saw  an  owl  sitting  on  a  certain 
rope  over  his  head,  and  immediately  understood  that  this  bird  was 
the  messenger  of  ill  tidings,  as  it  had  once  been  the  messenger  of 
good  tidings  to  him  ;  and  fell  into  the  deepest  sorrow.    A  severe 

Eain  also  arose  in  his  belly,  and  began  in  a  most  violent  manner. 
le  therefore  lookied  upon  nis  friends,  and  said,  *  I,  whom  you  call 
a  god, am  commanded  presently  to  depart  this  life;  while  Providence 
thus  reproves  the  lying  words  you  just  now  said  to  me ;  and  I,  who 
was  by  you  called  immortal,  am  immediately  to  be  hurried  away  by 
death.  But  1  am  bound  to  accept  of  what  Providence  allots,  as  it 
pleases  God ;  for  we  have  by  no  means  lived  ill,  but  in  a  splendid 
and  happy  manner.'  When  he  said  this,  his  pain  became  violent. 
Accordmgly  he  was  carried  into  the  palace ;  and  the  rumour  went 
abroad  evervyrhere,  that  he  would  certainly  die  in  a  little  time. 
But  the  multitude  presently  sat  in  sackcloth,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  after  the  law  of  their  country,  and  besought  God  for  the 
king's  recovery.  All  places  were  also  full  of  mournmg  and  lamen- 
tation. Now  he  rested  in  a  high  chamber,  and  as  he  saw  them  below 
lying  prostrate  on  the  ground,  he  could  not  himself  forbear  weep- 
ing. And  when  he  had  been  quite  worn  out  by  the  pain  in  his 
belly  for  five  days,  he  departed  this  life,  being  in  the  fifty  fourth 
year  of  his  see.'' 

Luke  emphatically  remarks  of  Herod  Agrippa,  **  he  was  eaten  up 
of  worms ;  but  the  word  of  God  grew  and  multiplied."  The  success 
of  the  first  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  Judea,  the  most  demoralised 
of  all  countries,  was  as  wonderful  as  if  a  handful  of  com  sown  on 
the  top  of  Libanus,  had  become  so  productive,  and  endowed  with 
such  power,  as  to  disperse  itself  over  all  countries,  and  yield  a  pro- 
duce sufficient  to  support  the  whole  race  of  man.  The  vitality  and 
divine  excellence  of  the  word  of  God  became  the  more  conspicuous 
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from  th«  poimemi  ud  eoeial  eooiitSoo  of  tfM  J«im  nbitqiMDfc  to 
the  drath  of  Agcripp*.  ^   ^        ^      .^ 

Thftt  moiMkreh  left  a  Mm  of  th«  mom  o«m«,  M»d  thriM  dMRbtera, 
Beroiee  married  to  her  aoele  Herod,  king  of  Cbalds  MariamiM 
and  DniMlla,  the  former  betrothed  to  Juliae  ArdielaM  and  the 
latter  to  Bpiphanee,  eon  of  Antioebiia,  king  of  Comifeiie,  the 
northern  rejdoD  of  Sfria,  of  whieh  8«mo«Ua  irae  the  metropoli*, 
■ituated  on  the  Ruphratee.  Herod,  Agrippa'aeoo,  waa  edneated  ta 
Rome,  and  being  onlj  abovt  eeventeeo  jeara  old  at  the  tima  of  hit 
father's  d^ceaa^,  waa  considered  too  joonff  to  suceeed  him.  On  thi« 
account  tlie  kingdom,  of  whidi  be  wa«  tlie  heir,  waa  cooatitotrd  s 
Rfiman  province,  and  tlie  frovenimant  waa  eommitted  to  KadtM. 
Under  his  administration  visiblj  oommeneed  the  fiiarfal  jodf;- 
m^ts  of  Ood  on  the  apostate  Jews,  pradietad  bjr  tba  Lord  itm 
Christ. 

When  Caspins  Fados  arrirad  in  Jodea,  tba  iahabitaots  were 
■atijected  to  varioot  calamities.  TraveUinc  waa  dangarooa,  aad 
property  ererfwhere  insecare,  from  tba  namarooa  and  powerfal 
Dands  of  rf>bb(i»rs  who  traversed  the  land  ;  and  a  apaeica  of  civil 
wsr  prerail«d  between  the  Jews  of  Perea  and  tba  eitiatns  of  Pbil» 
delphia,  in  Oilead.  Kadns  was  sueeesafnl  in  raetoriof  peace  to 
Ju<ii»a :  but  it  waa  tranntorj .  The  proud  raea  of  Abraham  bad  n- 
jected  Jesus  Christ,  notwithstanding  the  irrsfrB|rablaaviden«t  which 
was  given  them  that  he  was  their  promisMi  liaasiab,  wlioea  prMenm 
they  and  their  fathers  had  for  aces  evidently  deidred.    Havinf  dcs- 

1>is"d  the  truth,  and  persecotaa  to  dnth  its  advocataa,  tliey  ssem 
o  have  lost  the  power  of  discerning  between  right  and  wrong. 
Hence,  any  man  who  appeared  seatous  for  their  tnulitions  and  pre* 
jodicAs  found  it  easv  to  persuade  them  to  admit  hia  chuma  to  be  the 
Messiah,  without  the  least  plausible  proof  of  their  validity.  A  n- 
roarkable  illustration  and  confirmation  of  this  view  of  ina  Jews 
wo  have  in  the  second  or  third  impostor  of  the  naoM  of  Tbctidas 
or  Judas.  The  firtt  and  second  were  of  an  aarlier  data  than  the 
time  of  Kadus,  as  is  evident  from  Acts  v.  36,  87.  The  third  Jose* 
phim  calUa  magician,  who  pretended  to  be  a  prophet.  A  great 
multitude  believed  him  when  he  promised  to  divide  the  river  Joc^ 
dan.  The  historian,  indeed,  says  that  a  great  part  of  the  iohabi* 
tants  of  Judea,  in  obedience  to  nis  word,  followed  him,  carrying 
their  movable  property  with  them.  Their  number  lUarmad  ihs 
procurator,  who  immediately  sent  against  them  a  eompany  of  ca- 
valry, who  suddenly  attacked  them,  killed  many,  aoo  took  aoC  a 
few  of  them  prisoners,  among  whom  waa  the  Icadar,  who  was  car* 
rind  to  Jwrusah'm,  and  beheaded. 

About  tlie  same  time,  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  were  sggravatsd 
for  two  or  tliree  years  by  a  dreadful  famine,  which  bad  been  pre* 
dieted  a  short  time  before  by  a  Christian  prophet  namad  Agabua 
The  feelings  awakened  in  the  ('hriatiana  at  Antioch  by  the  aa* 
nouneemtnt  of  Agabus  beautifully  and  forcibly  illustrate  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.  They  knew  that  their  brethren  In  Jud«a 
were  ill-prepared  for  a  aeasou  of  want ;  for  basidas  the  miasnet 
which  they  endured  in  conitnnn  with  tlieir  countrymen,  troA 
national  commotions,  they  had  suffered  the  loss  of  their  property 
tm  Cbxiit's  sake.    Tbair  persecutors  bad  aithar  asiiad  or  dsstiorsil 
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tbe  greater  part ;  and  man^  of  the  ChriBtiana  had  sold  their  poc- 
■anions  ana  cast  the  price  into  the  treasury  or  fand  destined  to 
supply  the  wants  of  tneir  brethren  who  were  poor,  or  had  willinprly 
renounced  the  means  of  getting  rich,  and  devoted  themselves  to  go 
as  missionaries,  preaching;  to  all  the  gospel  freely. 

This  mode  of  raising  a  Aind  for  the  comfort  of  the  church  and  the 
Advancement  of  the  new  and  heavenly  empire,  was  the  suggestion 
of  Christian  wisdom  and  benevolence ;  but  it  was  not  imposed  on 
individuals  as  a  burden  which  Christians  were  indispensably  called 
to  bear.  Considering  the  prediction  of  Christ  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  deliverance  of  Judea  over  to  the  Gentiles,  wis' 
dom  dictated  to  the  Jewish  Christians  that  it  was  prudent  to  turn 
their  property  into  money  as  early  as  possible,  and  benevolence 
movea  them  to  appropriate  it  to  the  kingdom  of  their  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  But  this  appropriation  was  a  voluntary  act, 
as  we  learn  from  Peter's  address  to  Ananias,  who  dissimulated  in 
the  dtspodal  of  his  property :  **  While  it  remained,  was  it  not  thine 
own?  and  after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in  thine  own  power?" 
Neither  the  Lord  nor  his  apostles  ever  proposed,  as  a  general  test  of 
unfeigned  belief  of  the  gospeU  that  Christians  should  dispose  of  all 
their  property  for  the  advancement  of  Christianity.  The  test  given 
was,  that  every  Christian  should  chiefly  seek  the  glory  and  exten* 
•ion  and  triumph  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  do  his  utmost  by  word 
and  deed  to  attain  this  end ;  and  nothing  distinguished  the  disciples 
of  Christ  and  his  first  ministers  from  all  other  communities  more 
than  their  love  to  one  another,  and  compassion  and  kindness  to- 
wards all  men,  expressed  by  liberal  distribution  of  whatever  thev 
possessed  for  the  supplying  of  the  wants  of  one  another  and  of  all 
men.  In  this  they  nad  no  example  to  imitate  among  the  nations. 
The  laws  of  no  country,  except  those  delivered  by  Moses,  made  pro- 
vision for  the  destitute  and  afflicted ;  and  the  Jews  were  the  only 
ancient  people  who,  wherever  they  went,  remembered  the  poor  of 
their  own  land,  and  collected  money  to  send  to  Jerusalem.  The 
money,  however,  was  generally  considered  an  offering  to  the  tem- 
ple, and  was  consequently,  we  have  reason  to  suspect,  treated  as 
the  property  of  the  priests,  rather  than  a  gift  to  the  destitute.  The 
contributions  of  the  first  Christians  were  not  received  by  the  minis- 
ters who  were  wholly  consecrated  to  spiritual  services,  but  intrusted 
to  a  class  of  what  we  may  call  laymen,  denominated  deacons  or 
servants,  who  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  money  which  they 
pledged  themselves  to  distribute  impartially  as  every  man  had 
need.  These  servants  were  selected  for  their  special  service  on 
account  of  their  known  fidelity  to  Christ,  ft>rventzeal  for  his  honour 
and  kingdom,  and  disinterested  love  for  all  his  followers. 

The  prophet  Agabus  had  no  sooner  announced  to  the  great  mul- 
titude of  Syrian  Christians  that  Judea  was  to  be  visited  by  famine, 
than  they  raised  a  fund  to  be  forwarded  to  their  poor  brethren  in 
that  country.  From  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  the  Jews,  in  their  own  land,  endured  extreme  want. 
Josephus  distinctly  refers  to  it,  for  it  was  during  the  administration 
of  Fadus,  who  retained  not  the  office  of  procurator  long,  or  of  his 
successor  Tiberius  Alexander,  son  of  the  chief  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt, 
but  an  apostate  from  the  religion  of  his  father,  that  Helena,  queen 
of  Adiabene,  a  Jewish  proselyte,  visited  Jerusalem,  after  she  had  re- 
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tifpiM  the  klnplom  to  her  ion  lwt««, »  anra  iwIoim  /cwwh  i 
lyt^  than  even  she  was.  She  wee  d^lj  ftflectMl  on  witni^Hlof  the 
eufr«ring«  of  the  pM>p1e,  thoaaanda  or  whom  died  from  want.  To 
rclif-ve  them,  nhe  imp<irtMl  a  larii«  qoKOtitj  **(  corn  from  R|t7pt< 
and  a  nrvo  of  fl(r*  from  C  jpnis.  **  And  «irh«'n  her  eon  waa  informed 
of  thifl  bmin^,  hneent  frr^at  aume  of  monejr  to  tlie  principal  men  m 
Jenieal«m."  That  fraternal  love  and  liberalitf  fur  the  aake  el 
Cliriet  were  prominent  featnree  in  the  character  of  the  fint  fenera* 
tions  of  Chriatiane  is  manifeat  from  the  New  Teetament,  and  ia  at- 
teated  hj  the  common  hiat^iriana  of  their  age.  Nor  indeed  eonH 
we  oth^rwiae  arconnt  lor  the  rapid  apr<«d  of  Cfarietianitv ;  for  bow 
con'.d  tlic  gtmpf\  have  been  propagated  wideir  wiftiout  innDonrraUa 
prMMhera,  and  how  could  thejr  have  travelled  into  all  coontriea. 
and  fre«*ljr  preached  to  all,  had  not  the  rich  abundantly  contributed 
to  thfir  aapport,  and  all  the  brethren,  aeeordinir  to  their  ability,  mtn« 
iatrriNl  Ut  their  aid  ?  Other  pfciiniary  aid  thmr  Mastnr  did  not  call 
tbmii  to^x|>e<.-t,  nor,  inde<>d,  ivae  it  natural  or  deairable  that  Chriatian 
miriiatera  nhouM  have  timn  aupporti>d  by  any  peraona  who  refawd 
auljjectirm  to  Ute  povtsmment  tk  thrir  aupreme  Ijord  and  Maatrr. 
He  deairm  not  the  aervicea  of  any  who  dmpiae  hia  authority,  and 
have  no  aoiicitude  to  obtain  hia  favour,  itr  reapeet  liia  lawa.  Coold 
thff  Kifta  of  Buch  peraona  bring  honour  to  the  Icinirdonn  of  God  7 
fllif 


The  moat  intellieent  enemira  of  Chriatianity  aeeribed  ita  triampha 
over  idolatry  chiHly  Ut  the  univeraal  benevolenoe  which  character* 
iai-d  ita  enli^htrnfd  and  aineere  advocatea  and  followera.  Hnice 
Julian,  thi;  philoaojihic  emperor  and  devout  worahipper  of  idols 
called  rm  all  who,  like  him,  deaired  the  re'eatahliahro#iit  of  idolatfy 
in  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  fourth  century,  to  neutraliae  the  in* 
fluftnre  or('hri4tiana  in  aociety,  by  ahowing  avmpathv  for  the  af* 
flirti>(I,  and  exfrriainf;  liberalit]|r  to  the  poor.  Unleae  the  pneata  of 
idola  followed  thia  cnunaal  of  hia,  he  acema  to  hava  had  no  hope  ta 
the  mighty  enterpriae  which  he  entered  on, — the  deatruction  of  the 
kingdom  ol  God,  and  the  re-animating  with  hia  original  vigour  tli« 
fourth  b«aat,  which  had  cmahed  to  death  bin  prMlecf*aaor«.  And  the 
Lf^rd  JmuN  himaelf  t^tifiea  that  the  manifeatation  by  Chriatiana  of 
mutual  love  will  convince  all  other  men  that  faeakiae  iathe  Saviour, 
whom  Ood  ordained  and  promiaed  by  all  the  holv  propbeta  to  r^a* 
tore  the  human  race  from  moral  degradation  and  mi^ry.  Thia  ii 
obvioualy  impliH  in  hia  prayer  recordH  in  John  xvii.  21. 

Though  the  Chriatiana  in  Jodea  w(*re  aa«iat<^  by  their  bretbmi  ia 
Syria  during  the  famine,  yet  it  ia  probable  that  many  of  them  woulo. 
te'vfrj  paaaing  ywar,  emigrate  to  foreign  landa ;  for  their  countrymen, 
who  peraevered  in  the  rejection  (A  the  goapel,  continued  to  becomt 
more  and  more  depraved,  till  they  neither  feared  Uod  nor  rrgardcd 
man. 

AlMut  the  Hghth  year  of  Claudinc,  he  appointed  Agrippa,  en\f 
aon  of  hia  frifod  flerod  Agrippa,  to  the  throne  of  Chalfia,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  hia  uncle  llfrrid  ;  and  Veniidiua  f'timanua  lo  iha 
iihift!  lit  procurator  of  the  kingdom  of  Judea.  The  ktrmwr  event 
waa  favoiirabli*  to  tlie  Jfwiah  nation,  for  Agrippa  it<Hid  high  in  the 
eatiti'm  ol  (Naudiua.  Of  ihia,  indeed,  the  Kift  ol  rbalrii  waa  aatronf 
profir,  for  it  proffirlv  belonged  t/i  the  Mm  of  the  late  king  H«'rod. 
itgrippa  had  ahown  fiimaelf  thf  ardent  friend  of  the  Jetia  ud  all  oc* 
cagioiu.  One  iiiiiU&ueSa^txXMNLlacly  noticed  bjJoMphM.  ' 
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LoDgions,  gorernor  of  S;jrria,  demanded  the  Jews  to  deposit  the 
■acred  veets  of  the  high-priest  in  the  fortrenenamed  Antonia,  where 
they  had  been  kept  eome  time,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  Jewish 
people.  Vitellius  had  gratified  them  much  by  intrusting  the  vest* 
ments  to  the  care  of  the  prieets.  They  declined  to  obey  Longinus, 
and  pacified  him  by  givin^^  him  for  hostages  the  sons  of  their  chief 
men,  till  they  should  receive  an  answer  to  the  petition  which  they 
proposed  to  send  to  Cesar.  That  petition  was  strongly  enforced  by 
Agnppa,  to  whom  the  emperor  granted  the  request,  so  that  the 
Jewish  nation  escaped  the  attack  of  the  Roman  army,  with  which 
they  had  been  threatened  by  the  governor  of  Syria.  Agrippa  sue* 
ceeded  his  uncle  not  only  to  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis,  but  also  to  the 
superintendency  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  treasury, 
with  authority  to  choose  the  hi^h-priest  Probably,  among  the  laxt 
acts  of  Claudius  Cesar,  was  his  exaltation  of  Agrippa  to  a  much 
larger  kingdom  than  Chalcis,  and  one  which  enabled  him  to  pro- 
mote more  effectually  the  interests  of  the  Jews ;  for  it  comprised 
Batanea,  Trachonitis,  Gaulonitis,  and  Abilene.  This  accounts  for 
the  conspicuous  part  he  took  in  the  afl'airs  of  the  kingdom  of  Judea, 
of  which  we  have  a  remarkable  example  in  his  being  chosen  to  judge 
Paul  when  he  was  accused  by  the  Jews  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
Roman  procurator,  Festus. 

The  unbelieving  Jews  in  Judea,  however,  had  not  the  wisdom  to 
improve  the  advantages  which  they  might  have  derived  from  the 
exaltation  of  their  friend  Agrippa.  The  event  seems  to  have  so 
elated  them,  that  they  became  impatient  under  the  insults  of  the 
Romans,  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  rashly  plunged  them- 
selves  into  f^reat  distress.  Had  they  wisely  reflected  on  their  depen* 
dent  condition,  they  would  not  doubtless,  on  very  slight  provocation, 
have  braved  the  power  and  revenge  of  their  Roman  rulers.  This, 
however,  they  frequently  did,  especially  when  they  had  reasjon  to 
flatter  themselves  that  they  were  sure  of  the  imperial  protection. 
The  perversion  of  their  iudgment,  and  the  haughtiness  of  their  spirit 
were  productive  of  incalculable  evil  during  the  short  administration 
of  Cumanus,  the  successor  of  Longinuit.  The  vastness  of  the  multi- 
tude,  amounting  sometimes  to  more  than  a  million,  who  assembled 
in  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  great  festivals,  suggested  to  the  Roman 
procurator  the  expediency  of  placing  a  guard  of  his  soldiers  before 
the  gates  of  the  temple,  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  city.  One  of 
these  profane  soldiers  shocked  the  devout  worship|>ers  by  exposing 
his  nakedness.  This  they  regarded  as  an  indignity,  not  to  them 
onlv,  but  to  the  God  whom  they  adored.  They  became  infuriated, 
and  some  of  them  went  to  the  procurator  and  insolently  reproached 
him  with  having  ordered  his  soldiers  to  pour  contempt  on  tnem  and 
their  worship.  In  vain  did  he  attempt,  by  reasoning,  to  appease 
their  anger  or  subdue  their  fury.  To  prevent,  if  possible,  a  popular 
tumult,  he  summoned  his  army  to  assemble  in  Antonia,  the  lortress 
which  overlooked  and  commanded  the  temple.  The  appearance  of 
the  army  terrified  the  multitude ;  »  panic  seised  them,  and  imagin- 
ing that  the  soldiers  would  immediately  fall  on  them,  they  fled. 
The  passages  were  narrow,  the  crowd  pressed  on,  and  crushed  to 
death  not  less  than  twenty  thousand,  according  to  the  extant  copies 
of  Josephus ;  but  in  those  used  by  Eosebius  and  Jerom,  the  number 
killed  was  thirty  thousand. 
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Tliiii  cftlamitj  wm  followed  by.anotbfff  e<|tiiill)r  illoiitraliTt  of  tbt 
imp«ituouM  pMMtons  of  the  Jews.    Th«  0«lil«mna  who  k^  t1i«  &»• 
tiooal  fentivaU  oaualljr  inwaWnd  throush  Sunarm  to  Jenmlem.    A 
eompMij  of  them  were  attmcked,  inralted,  and  many  of  them  killed 
bf  the  inhabiUiiU  of  the  villaK^  of  Oinea.  The  chief  men  of  OaliUe 
appealed  to  Cumanaii  for  redreM.    He  refueed  to  hear  them,  beinff 
bribf-d  bv  the  Samariunii.    A  number  of  Galileans  raanlTed  to  be 
revenfred  on  their  eiiemim.    Conducted  bjr  Klraiar,  a  famooa  chid 
of  a  banditti,  they  plundered  many  villafpee  of  Samaria.    Cumaaoe 
■mt  an  army  aifeiniit  these  lawlean  men^  killed  a  number  of  tlietn, 
and  made  many  priiioner<i.    Theee  prinonere  were  afterward*  no«t 
unjustly  put  to  ocatli  by  Quadratns,  irovernor  of  Syria,  even  after 
he  had,  on  an  appeal  to  him  by  the  Jews  and  Mamaritana,  left  the 
affair  to  be  judired  by  the  emperor.     He  ordered  Cumaoua  and  on* 
of  hia  chief  officers,  Celer,  to  pniceed  to  Rome,  and  lie  sent  thither 
in  chains  a  few  of  th<f  prindpal  persons  who  accused  them.  A|cnppa 
was  present  at  the  trial  in  Rome,  and  to  him  the  Jews  beliaved  they 
were  indebted  for  the  decision  passed  in  their  fiiTOur.   The  condad 
of  the  Samaritans  and  the  Roman  ofAoers  were  eoadmnned  ;  three 
of  the  chief  men  of  Samaria  were  sentenced  to  die ;  Cnmaous  was 
banished,  and  Culer  was  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  be  dramred  tbrooKh 
the  citv,  and  put  to  death.  This  remarkable  decision  stmnirly  loA* 
cates  the  diaf^mition  of  the  imf»erial  court  to  protect  the  Jews :  sad 
it  muitt  have  had  a  salutary  ti'odency  on  the  ministnr  of  the  Clirif 
tian  church,  whinh  in  tlie  first  a^re  consisted  chieliy  of  belierinf 
Jews.    They  aiuld  everywlinre  claim  the  right  conferred  an  their 
nation,  by  which  they  had  liberty  to  confess  their  reliftious  iroti* 
ments  and  obitenre  tncir  relif(iouN  rite*.    Nor  would  the  Romaa 
governors  be  indisposed  to  protect  them  airainst  the  hatred  aad 
malice  of  iheir  unbelievinj;  amntrymen,  as  well  as  from  the  perw- 
cution  of  the  votaries  of  thn  idolst^'rs.    The  Roman*  toleratMi  sil 
relicioos,  and  the  educated  amonf?  them  in  ffeneral  regarded  ail 
with  equal  indiffprence  or  contempt     Christians  were  not  recn|r* 
nised  by  law  as  followers  of  a  new  religion  till  after  the  d^ath  of 
C/laudius,  nor  was  there  any  edict  proclaimed  against  thrm.  During 
the  preceding  filtv  years,  tlie  Jewisn  religion  had  made  great  progmi 
in  the  empire.  Many  Greeks  and  Romans,  including  someoi  rank, 
had  become  proselyte.    Rome  was  filled  with  them ;  and  that  th^ 
were  numerous  in  othi-r  great  citi^  is  plain  from  the  Aftts  of  the 
Apostles.    Converts  Ut  ('hrist  would  not  be  expo4ed  to  more  odiam 
than  Jewish  proselytes,  while  ('hristians  were  universally  n-garded 
merely  as  a  sect  oi  the  Jews.    Thus  the  whole  empire  was  opm  to 
the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  most  diligently  did  they  labour  iu 
advance  his  kingdom.      They  siifTered  in  travelling,  and  much 
more  from  the  sudden  impulse  of  the  jealousy,  indignation,  aadrr* 
vengn  of  those  deeply  interested  in  the  support  of  the  syoagogocsof 
the  Jews  and  the  temples  of  the  Gentiles  ;  but  while  protected  tos 
considerable  degree  by  law,  they  triumphantly  prracbad  the  goip^ 
throtigliout  the  whole  empire.   The  most  able  and  lealoua  mmivi'r 
of  Christ  was  a  Roman  ciiir>>n  as  well  as  Jew ;  and  conse(|ueotlf 
Cfiuld  in  every  place,  when  expedifnt,  as  we  find  he  did,  claim  tbs 
protection  of  law :  and  by  him,  aided  by  a  number  of  persons  ls« 
giftedi  ttJ0  g'Nipel  of  ('hrist  was  during  tlie  reign  of  Claudioa,  i«c* 
fitmtiiWf  pubUihMl  \hTOU|.Vio«l  all  the  moat  dviliwd  and  riehMC 
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movisees  of  the  empire.  It  wm  at  least  not  four  years  later  when 
Paul  informs  the  Romans  of  the  fact,  the  truth  of  which  they  bad 
ample  opportunity  to  jud^e,  that  he  had  ministered  in  all  those 
countries  of  the  empire  lying  eastward  of  Rome,  from  lllyricam, 
the  first  region  beyond  Italy  which  Rome  subdued,  to  Jerusalem, 
the  capital  of  Judea,  which,  of  sll  kingdoms  of  the  Greek  empire, 
was  the  last  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  people ; 
and  we  know  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  Paul  in  all  places, 
so  that  multitudes  turned  from  idols  to  serve  the  livinur  and  true  God ; 
Rom.  zv.  17 — 2J.  Though  he  and  his  associates  were  retrarded  with 
aversion,  or  scorn  Mid  contempt,  by  those  accounted  the  most  de- 
vout and  the  wise  and  powerful  in  every  nation,  vet  they  proceeded 
on  their  mission,  accompanied  with  the  most  illustrious  tokens  of 
moral  conquerors, — die  most  marvellous  phenomenon  the  human 
race  ever  beheld.  Not  less  beautiful  than  brief  and  emphatical  is 
this  sentiment  expressed  by  Paul  :^  **  Now  thanks  be  uuto  God 
which  always  causeth  us  to  triumph  in  Christ,  and  maketh  mani- 
fest  the  savour  of  his  knowledge  by  us  in  ever^  place,"  2  Cor.  ii.  14. 
To  the  same  purpose,  addressing  the  Colossiaos,  he  says :  *'  We 
|pve  thanks  to  God  and  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  pray- 
ug  always  for  ^ou,  since  we  heard  of  your  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
of  the  love  which  you  have  to  all  the  saints ;  for  the  hope  which  is 
laid  up  for  you  in  tieaven,  whereof  ye  heard  before  in  the  word  of 
the  truth  of  the  gospel ;  which  is  confe  unto  ;;ou,  as  it  is  in  all  the 
world ;  and  bringeth  forth  fruit,  as  it  doth  also  in  you,  since  the  day 
je  heard  of  it,  and  knew  the  grace  of  God  in  truth,"  Col.  i.  3 — o. 
The  world  spoken  of  in  this  passage,  according  to  the  most  limited 
interpretation,  critics  agree,  must  denote  all  the  countries  consti- 
tuting the  Fourth  or  Roman  empire  ;  and  the  probability  is  strong 
that  the  apostle  Paul  had,  in  the  course  of  less  than  twenty  years, 
ministered  in  all  of  them  which  were  not  situated  westward  of 
Rome.  He  perhaps  spent  nearly  the  first  three  years  after  his  con- 
version in  Arabia ;  and  Syria  enjoyed  next  for  along  time  his  minis- 
try. He  afterwards  successively  proclaimed  the  gospel  in  the  vast 
regions  of  Asia*Minor,  Greece,  iVIacedonia,  and  Illyncum.  Ephesus 
was  the  centre  of  his  labours  for  about  three  years,  and  Corinth, 
two.  His  generous  principles  were  not  acceptable  to  many  Chris- 
tians of  Jewish  descent,  and  by  consequence  the  greater  number 
of  those  belonging  to  other  nations  may  be  considered  to  have  been 
converted  by  him,  or  ministers  who  travelled  with  him,  preaching 
the  gospel  to  all  who  were  disposed  to  hear  them.  When  he  had 
the  telicit}^  to  witness  the  triumph  of  Christ  in  all  the  above  men- 
tioned nations,  he  resolved  to  commence  a  mission  to  Rome  and 
the  regions  of  the  western  division  of  the  empire.  Previously  to 
this,  he  proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  to  deliver  up  the  fund  which  he 
had  raised  among  the  churches,  which  he  had  established  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Christians  in  Judea,  Acts  xxiv.  17.  Happily  for  the 
world,  his  arrival  in  Jerusalem  terminated  for  more  than  four  years 
his  missionary  labours ;  and  afforded  him  time  to  commit  to  writing 
many  Epistles,  which  have  instructed,  and  will  continue,  till  the 
consummation  of  all  things,  infallibly  to  instruct  the  human  race, 
and  guide  all  who  receive  them  as  the  truth  of  God  to  peace,  purity, 
imd  eternal  blessedness. 
The  Jow8  had,  as  we  have  noticed,  not  long  before  Paurs  ascent 
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to  JeroMlmn,  reeoUed  itrong  tMtlmofif  of  th«  faroor  of  fbt  •» 
pnrar  Ctaudiuii,  bjr  tl)«  tcvnr^  poniahment  inflietod  on  th«ir  Ibcoo* 
nidTAto  and  opprRMivo  procarMor  Cumanuit.  Thin  wan  ealealttsfl 
to  if  xcita  hopM  tliat  hU  saceeMor  Felix  woald  the  more  readily  litiea 
to  their  accunation  against  Haol.  On  the  apoatla*!  appearinK  in  the 
temple,  they  rained  a  tntnult,  and  trould  have  at  ooee  norderad 
him,  had  the  raptain  of  the  Roman  band  who  roardrd  the  eitj,  not 
reecaed  him  out  of  their  hand*.  This  nobte  aoldier  diitrmtirti 
narred  reffard  for  justice,  and  would  doobtleM  hare  f^ladlf  hberatad 
Paul ;  but  the  violence  of  the  Jcwe,  and  the  ainpcularitj  of  their 
hrtiil  accuMtion*  affainet  him,  compelled  him,  apparently  aa  modi 
from  reirnril  Ut  Paul'e  eafety  aefrom  dread  of  beinfrhimeelfeharffid 
with  nivlect  of  the  honour  of  the  emperor,  to  eend  him  to  Cetaiat, 
that  Felix  mif^ht  invettii;ate  the  ease. 

ThiM  Roman  procurator  wan  more  destitnte  of  moral  prinetpl«i« 
■elflith,  and,  rfckletw  than  any  one  that  had  hitherto  covemcd  tbe 
Jews.  Paeeioo  or  expedience,  rather  than  law  or  juetiee,  reipnlalfli 
his  conduct  He  governed  without  much  dread  of  being  called  to 
aecfiunt  by  thn  Roman  court ;  for,  beini;  the  broUier  of  Pallae.  one 
of  the  emperor*N  freedmen,  and  oneof  his  chief  favoaritea,  he  troH^ 
to  hie  brother  Tor  protection  effainet  any  chareee  which  miicht  bi 
brought  afjninet  him,  on  account  of  the  injuatlce,  cruelty,  and  op* 
preiMion  ot  hie  (roveritment  Nor  in  thia  waa  he  diaappointed,  nr 
wh^n  he  wa*,  aft«'r  lir>ur  years,  accused  by  the  Jews  before  Nero,  be 
escaped  punishment  in  consequence  of  the  inttaenee  which  Patln 
retained  at  court  in  the  firitt  p»eriod  of  that  monarch's  reifn.  Tbf 
Jewish  nation  was  almost  rntirely  disor^panixed  at  the  time  wbea 
Felix  entered  on  his  office  of  procurator.  Numeroaa  banditti  tra* 
versed  the  country,  and  robbery,  plunder,  and  mardero  wereevery* 
where  common.  An  association  ol  assassins  existed,  named  Siesni. 
who,  under  pretenctr  of  patriotism  and  xeal  for  religion,  Ja«tiM 
the  assamiination  of  all  wnom  they  choose  to  reckon  enemies  of  their 
nati'Mi  or  religion.  8uch  were  the  persona  who  pledged  themaeirei 
by  a  solemn  oath,  to  kill  Puiil.  No  man  of  authority  or  respect*' 
bility  was  safe  from  their  murderous  purposes,  a^ret  eonapiraetes, 
and  desperat'*  deeds.  The  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  inoonstder* 
ate,  were  deluded  by  many  pretended  nrofihet*,  aeverai  of  whom 
avowed  themselves  to  be  the  promised  Messiah.  Of  these  the  most 
powerful  was  an  Figyptian  Jew,  who  gathered  around  him  about 
thirty  thousand  men.  He  seems  to  have  anoonnoed  that  he  wai 
appointed  to  accomplish  the  remarkable  prophecy  recorded  in 
/ech.  xiv.  He  summoned  the  blinded  multitude  to  meet  him  oa 
mount  Olivet,  when,  at  his  command,  they  should  behold  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  fall  dotvn,  that  they  might  take  poaasaaion  of  it,  and 
give  laws  to  the  world.  Felix  ruled  with  an  iron  rod  ;  and  aoceead* 
ed  in  the  suppression  of  turbulence,  and  the  partial  reatoration  of 
order;  but  not  before  many  thouaanda  of  tne  Jewa  were  killed. 
Ceaarea  seems,  however  to  have  been  the  principal  ooene  oi  blood, 
in  the  time  of  Felix.  The  citiscns  incladed  many  wealthy  Jews; 
but  the  majority  were  Greeks,  Syrians,  and  Romana.  The  fornwr 
claimed  the  right  to  rule,  because  their  king.  Herod  the  Oraal,  bad 
built  the  city ;  but  the  Syriana  inaisted  tnat  they  had  etranger 
daims  to  the  government  of  the  city,  for  their  anoeaCors  had  poo* 
0MMd  it  long  VmIot*  iht  }vnv  under  the  nanM  of  Bcnlo'a  Towfft 
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This  ftbrard  dispute  produced  anarchy,  strife,  and  fightinfir.  Felix 
interposed  to  restore  peace ;  and  his  soldiers  put  many  of  the  citi* 
lens  to  death,  made  many  more  prisoners,  and  plundered  the 
houses  of  a  number  of  the  richest  citisens. 

This  Roman  ruler  had  opportunity  of  knowing  well  the  laws  of 
the  Jews ;  for  he  had  by  marriafre  connected  himself  with  the  best 
educated  damily.  Herod  Ajg;rippa's  daughters  possessed  the  tafents 
of  their  family,  but  ezcellea  not  their  ancestors  in  moral  excellence. 
Bernioe,  repeatedly  married,  was  considered  restless,  except  when 
living  with  her  brother  Agrippa  in  incest  Drusilla  was  celebrated 
for  her  beauty.  Her  fami^  always  professed  veneration  for  the  law ; 
and  c^e  was  not  given  in  marriage  to  Epiphanes,  son  of  Antiochus, 
to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  in  consequence  of  his  declining  to  be 
circumcised.  Her  brother  gave  her  to  Arizus,  king  of  Amesa ;  but 
she  deserted  him  and  married  Felix.  That  Roman,  perhaps,  spoke 
respectfully  of  Moses'  law."  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  he  preferred 
the  gratification  of  his  evil  desires.  Accordinglv,  the  reigning  hi^h- 
priest  was  murdered  at  the  instigation  of  Felix,  because  of  his  daring 
to  reprove  him  for  his  manv  mwleas  actions.  No  judge  was  ever 
more  partial  in  jud^ent  than  this  ruler ;  and  his  treatment  of 
Paul  eorrespKonded  with  his  general  conduct,  when,  although  con- 
vinced of  his  innocence,  he  kept  him  in  prison  two  years,  in  ex- 
pectation that  the  apostle  or  his  friends  would  purchase  his  freedom. 
And  when  be  was  disappointed  in  this,  he  left  him  in  chains  to 
please  the  Jews,  for  he  knew  the  enmity  and  malice  which  they 
cherished  against  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  hoped,  doubtless, 
by  persecuting  him,  to  appease  their  wrath  against  himself. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  uniform  kindness  of 
Claudius  to  the  Jews,  he,  on  one  occasion,  banished  them  all  from 
Rome.  The  cause  assigned  is,  that  they  were  accused  of  frequently 
raising  tumults.  The  time  that  they  were  thus  disgraced  was  pro- 
bably soon  after  the  death  of  their  able  and  unalterable  friend 
Herod  Agrippa,  and  before  his  son  was  honoured  with  the  friend- 
ship and  confidence  of  the  emperor.  An  anecdote  recorded  in  Acts 
xviii.  2.  seems  to  imply  that  the  adoption  of  Christianity  was  not 
regarded  by  the  Romans  a  renunciation  of  Judaism,  for  the  Jewish 
believers  in  Christ  shared  in  the  sufferinf;  of  the  Jews.  Hence  we 
may  certainly  conclude  that  they  participated  also  iu  their  pros- 
perity, so  far  as  thst  depended  on  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the 
empire,  during  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

That  emperor  was  personallv,  perhaps,  one  of  the  feeblest  that 
occupied  the  throne  of  Cesar.  Nevertheless,  Rome  not  only  main- 
tained its  sovereignty,  but  also  extended  its  dominions,  while  he 
held  the  sceptre.  This,  we  conceive,  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
wise,  and  almight]^  superintendence  of  Him  who  rules  supreme  over 
all  the  earth  ;  for  it  afforded  ample  opportunity  to  the  ministry  of 
Christ  to  disseminate  widely  the  knowledge  of  nis  name,  and  esta- 
blish and  enlarge  his  empire.  The  very  weakness  of  this  emperor 
permitted  Christians  to  proceed,  without  much  opposition,  com- 

1>ared  to  that  which  their  successors  had  to  encounter,  in  their 
abours  to  convert  the  nations.  His  court  was  a  scene  of  most 
atrocious  wickedness  and  moral  confusion ;  and  the  chief  admi- 
nistrators if  the  government  inflicted  incalculable  misery  on  the 
Romana*    They  were,  however,  eo  completely  occupied  with  their 
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own  ftflWIni,  ftod  evm  no  datUtoU  of  r»v«r«nM  for  rell|tkNi  Id  way 
ffirm,  thiit  they  rafwded  with  indifferme*  the  adirBiioeBMDt  nf  mn 
ftmpira  tli»t  had  no  thrwteninc  MpMt,  in  ralation  to  the  olgccti 
whinli  tfii>y  Mb-omfid  worthy  »f  their  trarrait 

CUiiiIiiH  wae  iiidiniHl  to  promote  the  welfare  of  ell  his  eabjeeti; 
and  he  eiianted  many  lawe,  end  performed  Rimny  doede  calculated 
t/i  prnmotM  thfir  liappirine,  and  the  dominion  wae  enlarged  Mme- 
what  in  his  reiirn.  The  inhabitante  of  tlie  African  kiu^dom  oi 
Mauritania  attempted  to  exr«el  the  Komaoe  in  reven|^  for  thu 
death  of  their  kini;,  whom  Calinula  had  employed  aomeoncti 
a«Naw«inate.  The  lUiman  troop*,  after  repeated  victoriee,  reduce! 
the  kin(;rlom,  and  it  wae  divided  into  two  provinoea  of  the  empire. 

Aulu«  PlautiuM  landed  in  Hritain  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  a^n; 
tlie  aeeond  oflicer  of  this  army  was  tlie  celebrated  Veepauan.  TIm 
natives  were  thrice  defeated  ;  out  still  were  eo  formidable  that  Uk 
emperor  conducted  a  strouf;  reinforcement  to  hie  armv,  whidi  nb 
dued  the  s/>uthern  division  of  the  island,  over  whicli  the  Roman 

Eneral  Plautius  was  app<iinted  frovemor,  with  Veepaeian  for  hii 
utenant.  OiitoriiiH  Scapula  succeeded  Plautius  in  the  en vem meat, 
extended  a  chain  of  forts  alonff  the  Wear  and  Severn,  and  made  tin 
Roman  pi^wer  to  be  acknowledited  as  far  north  ae  the  Tyne ;  bel 
the  fatigun  he  endured  in  his  battles  with  the  able  Briton  Caracla 
cus,  whom  he  made  prisoner,  exhausted  bis  etrenfth,  and  he  dis^ 
iu  the  midst  of  his  triumphs. 

The  (lermans  about  the  same  time  were  divided  ;  some  of  ihea 
enuf(ht  the  alliance  of  Rome,  and  others  rused  armies  to  opposi 
her.  The  Roman  arms  were  triumphant,  and  had  the  emperor  not 
dreailed  the  power  of  his  generals  m'ire  than  thatof  the  enemy,  hit 
dominion  would  have  been  greatly  extended  in  Oermaoy.  He  n<»di 
imfKirtsnt  regulations  Ut  secure  frjr  the  provinces  a  wise  and  juti 
government ;  and  severely  punished  those  governors  who  had  bees 

{[uilty  ofopprewing  the  people  intrusted  to  their  care.  He  was  oi* 
eiM  wfilicitr»us  to  advance  the  grandeur  of  Rome  and  Italy,  and  th* 
r^mf(»rt  of  the  romuninity.  **  He  fir^rmed  a  noble  harbour  at  tli« 
mouth  ol  the  Tiher.cliieny  that  Rome  might  be  well  suppliHl  wiiii 

>frt 


proviNions ;  he  ordered  a  ranal  to  be  cut,  with  a  view  ofreclaimini 
the  land  usually  inundated  by  the  lake  Kucinus;  and  finished  theatu- 
pendoije  aquedijct  b**guii  by  Caius,  whirh  abundantly  Mjpplied  tin 


indeed,  to  have  done  whatever  was  suggested  by  his  friends  caleU' 
lat<-d  to  exalt  or  render  the  Romans  happy.  Rot,  unhappily,  Im 
was  eqtially  pliant  in  committing  the  most  unjust  and  even  barbaf' 
ous  actions,  whirh  liiK  in'iet  hateful  wives  and  favourite  miniiten 
dei'med  nef:«nii(ury  for  their  honour,  safety,  aggrandisement,  or  ■'o- 


sual  indiilg«*fire«.     Mi*HMalina  held  him  in  abject  bondage,  and  hei 
distinction,  among  whom  was  Julia,  the  niece  of  the  empenir.iver* 


power  over  hi4  niinmti'rs  was  ab«')lute.     **  IVfany  ladies  of  the  fir^ 


Eut  to  death  at  thi'ir  instigation  ;  and  upwards  of  three  hundr^ 
niffiits  and  senators  fell  vitMiins  to  tlwir  suspicion  and  vengeancv " 
The  senaunl  passions  of  M<*ssalina  wi>re  ungovernable;  and  tb« 
NiiriplA  (MaudiiiM  was  the  laat  to  divncrn  the  inexpressible  vileiiess'il 
h-r  roudtift.  Shi>  ha'l  at  laet  the  audacity  piiblirly  to  marry  ayouni 
Jiornan  of  noble  birth,  whom  iih"  IUhitihI  with  the  hone  of  oblaioinn 
(he  imperial  cruviu.    This  outrageous  act  forced  tiie  euperur  u 
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cootnlt  to  ber  being  put  to  death.  But  he  soon  wm  enmared  br 
the  wiles  of  hia  niece  Agrippina,  who  ruled  over  him  with  a  tyrant's 
power.  Thia  infanaoua  female  had  been  the  wife  of  Cu.  Domitiua 
Ahenobarboa,  bj  whom  ahe  had  a  son,  named  L.  D.  Ahenobarbua, 
better  known  as  the  emperor  Nera  After  her  husband's  death,  her 
impure  conduct  occanioned  her  banishment  by  Cains.  On  beiue 
recalled  bv  Claudiua,  ahe  married  a  rich  noble,  murdered  him,  and 
rioted  on  nia  inheritance.  She  lived  with  Claudius  some  time  with- 
out marriage,  for  the  law  did  not  aanction  the  union  of  uncle  and 
niece;  the  senate,  however,  abolished  the  law,  to  please  the  guilty 
pair,  and  Claudius  became  the  slave  and,  at  last,  the  victim  of  one 
of  the  most  imperious  and  base  of  the  female  aez. 

To  procure  tne  crown  for  her  son  was  the  great  and  excluaive  ob- 
jeet  to  which  Anippina  sacrificed  every  other.  The  first  step  which 
visibly  showed  this,  was  her  successfulmancBuvring  to  induce  the 
senate  to  implore  Claudiua  to  betroth  his  daughter  Octavia  to  her 
aon,  by  whioi  he  was  raised  nearly  to  an  eqniJity  in  rank  with  the 
emperor's  own  son  and  legitimate  heir,  Britannicus.  She  next  pro- 
ceeded to  remove  out  of  the  way  every  female  whom  she  appre- 
hended might  rival  her  in  the  affectiona  of  the  emperor;  and,  in 
effecting  this,  she  hesitated  not  the  murder  of  the  objects  of  her 
suspicions  or  fear.  After  this,  by  the  agency  of  Pallas,  Claudius 
was  prevailed  on  to  adopt,  as  his  son  and  heir,  her  son,  instead  of 
Britannicus,  on  the  plausible  pretence  that  the  former  was  three 
years  older  than  the  latter.  Tnis  adoption  was  highlv  approved  by 
the  senate,  and  the  young  prince  received  the  name  Nero  Claudius 
Cesar  Drusus  Oermanicua.  Britannicus  was  from  this  time,  al- 
though nine  years  of  age,  confined  to  the  nursery,  and  excluded 
from  all  society,  except  those  who  complied  with  all  the  witihes  of 
Agrippina,  while  thia  aubtile  woman  employed  every  artifice  to  fix 
the  eyes  of  the  public  on  her  own  son.  Accordingly,  she  persuaded 
tlie  emperor  to  present  Nero,  in  his  fourteenth  year,  with  the  robe 
of  mannood,  which  intimated  thathe  was  qualified  for  the  honours, 
ofiices,  and  employments  of  state.  The  senate,  at  the  same  time, 
decreed  that  he  should  be  chosen  consul  in  his  twentieth  year,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  invested  him  with  proconsular  authority,  and 
styled  him  prince  of  the  Roman  youth.  To  honour  him  in  the 
presence  of  the  people,  he  was  also  introduced  to  the  Circensian 
games,  in  a  triumphal  robe,  the  mark  and  ornament  of  the  imperial 
state ;  and  to  attach  the  soldiers  to  him,  they  received  a  largess  from 
the  emperor.  Britannicus  was  now  not  only  neglected,  but  all  the 
officers  at  court  who  were  believed  to  pi^  or  love  him  were,  under 
various  pretencea,  removed  or  killed.  The  pnetorian  cohorts  were 
commanded  by  two  officers  whom  the  empress  believed  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  her  predecesfior  Messalina,  the  mother  of  firitan- 
nicaa ;  to  reconcile  the  emperor  to  their  removal  from  office, 
Agrippina  asserted  that  the  fidelity  of  the  troops  would  be  more  se- 
cured by  being  placed  uuder  one  commander.  She  knew  that 
Burrhus  Afranius  would  execute  her  counsels,  and  ahe  eaiiily  pro< 
cured  for  him  the  command  of  the  troops,  because  he  was  univer- 
sallv  esteemed  b^  them. 

Nero,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  was  married  to  Octavia,  and  appeared 
before  the  royal  tribunal  as  an  orator  and  advocate  of  the  oppressed. 
At  his  interoeasiou,  the  Uians,  as  ancestors  of  the  Romans,  ob- 
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frcKin  it  -ttiram.  ftx  anar  %MaB»  cnhmmb  for  iW  dvpabta  of  cm 
ftn^tutm  V'^vDik  tr  9^firr  «•»  jfAmi  tfcwrc— attifarg  ifat  MDprror 
amt  MNMniu  «a«t-  nait«  MMUhr  inimirf  kw  aftoaat  MtvieiB.  Tbt 
Immniiiia  IhaAim  ant^vnOnM  ■  i— iii  wmnmtA  kf  Agri^aa  wtit 
tanrst-  «>'  vinMmininiw  <iiUM  idhr  «nBflr  ClaadMa  Mfenvad  dMa^ 
tiM»!liMr£ii  jaMcaa.  *  «kai  ii  «w  Iw  fMa  •»  Ww  the  iniaai- 


miqai' 
ttna  If  !ti»  ««wfik.  ttut  at  3hb  •»  r«Mk  tWai."    Tkia 
■tianig  -dte-  wiomMai.  «ai  tmcMai  ••  flaaaaat  tho«fbta':  aa4  ihe 


I-  ^fuf  Itiat  «*••  4Wr  mamAf  aika,  »  atiat,  ha  aaid.  **  dM 
a.  -iHtmW-  awr  kair«,  al  laaU  •  traa  CaMr."    Tbaae  iad* 


Bungiwa  •n\ 

■hr  Jhinna.  Timntkr  awr  tm^  M  laau  a  traa  csmt."  Tbaae  lad* 
4lnui»  jintaftiw  Aiannaiaiai  Int  •»  4kaUoy  kcr  liM*aa4  apw<ily,  M 
amwme  Hhv  tin  aviii  a*i  Ikai  al  Wr  9am.  Claadna  ia  hit  «xty* 
mtirii  ]Maff.  AmOiiic  jaBnyaw^L  yf^yaatJaa  viiii  flteacaia,  to  angfof 
a»  Amt  air  ami  Anunl  ataawk  Wkilr  ibrfr,  Iw  bbImmmw  nifi  m» 
«•■«&«£  A  Tiaaaiuair  kasL  W  iW  M<tj  «f  Ikia  phpaeiaa,  Xaa» 
gfliim  I^  tniiiit  wwm«l  aba  a^faMvaea  af  aalouiluBfeat  ai  At 
«niattraaiM»'rf  it»  tatAk.  a*i  aaay  aaaaa  «cta  oaid  to  ncaU  Vh, 


aaioninaiiwi  v-  3t»  mmcL.  a*a  aaay  aaaaa  «cta  oaia  to  ncaii  ut, 
ani  mvt  mqiqitmam^  'Ami  W  kai  ■twlj  fcialad.  Thia  coaMlact  afti 
aitHQiiatiV  i&ir  9ina4n«Ma  «kai  «A»  aasht  ka«a  Chm  le  aflnplojr  pro- 
yw  1111111  a>  mtniff  <br  —yaar  fcr  ICaio ;  aad  ••  widi  thw  view,  iP 


ianun^  abDMMaiUikr  fra^  9^4  ■■^■■■tiat  le  aaak.  oo  all  tiaaii. 
«itBira3)aa  wkarasnvar.  tflwyaJ  Bnraaaa  aa  faM  ia  kar  afaBa,glvlM 


iina  ttii  arair  jaayi  ait  k»  boar,  aai,  kf  wioaa  dlavieaa.  k»ptt\im 

aai  AaKNria. 


at  lilt-  tilaaiAav.  ami  lk<iwa  kw  two  CMlaca  Oelavia 

St  thr  Maaa-  amir.  Wbr  piaawii  raM<A»  ia  all  ike  a*maai,  ckaC  ap  aO 

«&ir  iiMiaiLiii..  aarf  k"?*  tAe  lo  ta»e  fa«<e  oat  tkat  dw  priaca 


wwtBiuc-    At  haiu  -akra  «k»  Iia4  takaa  all  pwaibia  pfaeaotioe* 
■        '  lo/tkei  - 


•a>  fo««<miiaiaT  AMftu^aaee,  ataooatkecataaoi  tkepalaeeareiaaa' 


«!&^iwiM<iD«  Am*va  c^tm  -,  mmd  Keto.  aceoaipaaied  kv  Borrkaa,  cap* 

**    '  '    *  to  d^  eoikort  irkiek  wm 


tan.  -iit  iW  fBvmfmib  cmarte.  walkad  fonk 

tiurni  ff^iL  tutf .    TV«ai,  kf  tke  mmmtni  of  Barrkaa,  ka 


tmrvtit  m-iA  «Mati  «rf  ^^ef.  and  laalaatly  pat  iato  a  littar.    Scmm, 

aad  mkii 


abAMi£.  IrtMUttotii.  fm^Mttilr  Sookiaf  aad  ariciaf  wbara  waa  Bri* 
aM«i.it«»'*'  (wi.  aa  kt  aiaa  dttwaad  ia  tka  dhamWr  of  tfetf  daaaaaaJ 
«qRi|4«<cr.aai*i  ai»<a>ra^aawidtopfopoaehiai,tfcey  pffofatlyjolac^ 
tW-c«iWfl«.a«>c<c«R%f*c«4  tkrcko««earkick  fiaaoaaradtkaoi.  That 
!Ct«<»  ««»  can?Md  to  i.W  caakp.  trkerr,  after  a  apeack  aaitabla  to  tbt 
r»irtair«.  «»l  tiir  proauap  of  a  kneaaa  aqoal  to  tkat  of  tka  lalt 
ym.^it*^  Ve  aiaa  ial««4  catptvor.  Tka  dcoaiatioa  of  tka  aoUiMi 
arm  toiiaawaiJ  aad  coaAfSMd  kjr  tke  deeiaet  of  tka  taoato,  wbkll 
att«<ew  aiikoot  wlwtaatj.  acoipled  by  iba  paopla,  bolk  at  Root 
aad  la  ike  ptoiiacaa.  To  Claadiaa  waa  dtereed  a  aolana  ni 
■aaapaat  faattal.  tke  aaaw  aa  bad  baea  otdaioad  to  Aocatlaa, 
AnwiMk  laialaiimL  tke  aui|raificeoee  of  ker  fvaat  graadaolbtr 
U«u  Aa^Catia."  Tkaa  Neroattaiaad  tkaoMplfaof  Cko  ivorid,  AJU 
>!,  »  kaa  amatawik  fiar. 
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tai  BOMAN  EMFIBB  TRIUMPHANT^CONTINUED. 

The  mighty  influence  in  early  life  of  example  and  drcnmstaneea 
m  the  formation  of  the  human  character  waa,  perhape,  never  more 
clearly  aeen  than  in  Nero,  the  Roman  emperor.    He  muat  have  con- 
ceiveo,  for  the  first  seventeen  ^eamof  his  life,  that  his  moUier  lived 
and  acted  almost  wholly  for  him ;  and  he  could  not  therefore  fail  to 
fix  his  eves  on  her  conduct,  and  reeard  her  as  the  pattern  most  de- 
serving ois  imitation.    From  her  ne  was  fullv  taught  to  consider 
happiness  to  consist  in  the  uncontrolled  gratification  of  every  pas- 
aion  and  appetite,  and  the  possession  of  power  and  popular  ad- 
miration.   To  procure  these  ohjeets,  Aenppina  exerted  all  the 
energies  of  her  vigorous  mind,  and  applied  tne  varied  arts  of  deceit 
and  malignity,  the  knowledge  of  whien  she  had  acquired  by  a  long 
period  oTobservation  of  the  ways  of  men,  and  of  intimacy  with 
those  of  every  rank  who  were  most  familiar  with  the  practice  of  these 
destructive  arts.    She  purchased,  at  any  price,  the  agency  of  the 
most  depraved  to  execute  the  schemes  wnich  she  judged  most  suit- 
able to  destroy  the  power  or  life  of  all  whom  she  envied,  feared,  or 
hated ;  and  that  she  might  the  more  readily  command  the  services 
of  such,  the  most  unprincipled  and  profligate  were  her  favourite 
associates.    With  what  perseverance  and  fearful  success  her  son 
trode  in  herpatha,  the  records  of  his  wretched  reign  aflbrd  large 
evidence.    This,  however,  was  far  from  her  wishes ;  for,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  intensity  of  her  ambition  that  Nero  should  ascend  the 
throne,  so  was  she  solicitous  that  he  should  be  acceptable  to  the 
Roman  people ;  and  this  she  well  knew  he  could  not  oe,  unless  he 
discovered  virtues  becoming  the  sovereign  of  the  world.    In  order 
to  this,  she  placed  him  under  the  tuition  and  direction  of  the  able 
military  commander,  F.  Burrhus,  and  the  eminent  philosopher 
Lucius  Annsus  Seneca.    As  these  men  owed  their  exaltation  to 
Agrippina,  and  were  known  for  their  integrity,  she  doubtless  expect- 
ed that  they  would  instruct  the  young  prince  to  respect  her  coun- 
sels.   On  Seneca's  gratitude  the  had  especially  strong  claims.   His 
family  were  more  honoured  for  their  talents  tnan  thHr  rank.    His 
father  was  a  Roman  knight,  but  apparently  was  one  of  a  colony 
sent  to  Corduva,  in  Spain,  where  the  philosopher  was  born.    Mar- 
cus A.  Seneca,  the  father,  was  a  famous  rhetorician,  some  of  whose 
writings  remain.    His  youngest  son  A.  Shela  Seneca,  was  the  father 
of  the  celebrated  poet  Lucan,  and  the  eldest  was  the  wise  and  candid 
Oallio,  proconsul  of  Achaia,  who  protected  Paul  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Jews.  The  family  removed  to  Rome,  where  the  child- 
ren received  the  best  education.    L.  A.  Seneca  was  instructed  in 
the  philosophy  of  Zeno  by  several  admired  stoics ;  and  he  was  long 
one  of  the  most  enliehtened  and  virtuous  of  the  sect     His  father 
vrged  him  to  apply  himself  to  the  bar,  and  aspire  to  public  distinc- 
tion ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  obtained  successively  the  offices  of 
ausntor,  pretor,  and  consul.    That  he  waa  admitted  to  court  m 
lie  reign  of  Claudius  is  certain,  for  he  was  one  of  those  accused  of 
adultery  with  the  princess  Julia,  and  sufiered  exile  with  her.    He 
fired  in  txile  eignt  years,  daring  which  he  wrote  seyeral  of  tht 
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Vforlu  which  have  procured  him  Die  ApplaoM  of  posteritf.  Ainv 
piDK  pemiadefl  the  f-mperor  to  raall  him,  that  tier  Mm  mi|;iit  be 
improved  by  hin  wiNdom. 

uurrhiM  and  Seueca  acted  together  harmoniouiljr ;  the  ftrftn^r 
taufcht  Nero  the  duties  of  tlie  NDpreme  chief  of  th';  amy;  theUtur 
instructed  him  how  to  conduct  himanlfaa  the  priuci^al  ruler,  IckU- 
lator,  and  Judgu  of  the  empire.  The  tutor*  were  hiirbly  etfmm*i 
by  their  royal  [luuil,  and  roue  to  the  dignity  ol  the  first  miniaien  of 
ue  atate,  which  tliey  governed  for  acveral  years,  witit  such  eonium' 
mate  wisdom,  that  **  the  first  five  years  uf  Nero's  reitfn  have  brrn 
confeidered  a  perfect  pattern  of  i;o<id  f^iVf-rnnienL'"  Nero  m^id 
liberally  rewarded  and  honourMl  h<i(h  his  iiiinistera.  hurrdnt 
amassed  iiiimense  wcaltti ;  and  iwnfua  was  aecrjunted  still  ridii-r. 
*'  His  houses  and  walks  were  (he  most  mai^ifleent  in  Rome.  !{>• 
villas  were  innumerable ;  and  he  had  immeuse  sums  of  money  Ui<1 
out  at  iutereiit  in  aluHMt  fvery  uart  of  iJte  world.  Dion  Caasius,  I'l* 
hist/jriaii,  reports  him  to  havf*  had  jt2iOJWO  sterling  at  internt  lU 
Britain  alone,  and  reckons  his  callio|(  it  in  at  onoe  as  one  <A  c!»e 
causes  of  a  war  with  that  nation." 

While  iSurrhus secured  the  obedienoe  of  the  mrmy  to  Nero,  Braces 
recotuuiendird  him  to  the  esteem  of  Uie  Komans,  and  boih  did 
much  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  provinces.  Nero  profited  liule 
by  the  instruction  of  liiii  philoN<*[ihiciil  tulor  ;  for  lie  had  no  tsait 
lor  intellectual  iinprovifment.  'I  his  was crmcealid  from  Ihe  public 
on  his  firat  appearances  before  them ;  lor  hie  addresses  were  ooof 
posed  by  his  teacher  and  fcuide.  After  the  maKniAeent  funeral  of 
the  late  emperor,  he  pr/iceeded  t^i  the  senate  and  delivered  an  ors' 
tioii  culculati'd  to  please  his  audience,  and  to  raJM  the  most  cio- 
sotiiiff  •rzpfctstions  of  a  prosperous  reign.  *'  tlavinfp  acknowl«d|;rd 
hiinitelt  indebted  to  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  ttie  ooocurrrner 
of  the  s/ilJicry,  he  declared  in  wiiat  manner  ti«  designed  to  govern ; 
that  he  cluimed  not  the  judgment  and  decision  of  affairs ;  Uist  lii^ 
whole  power  and  authority  should  not  be  confined  tr>  a  few  pcnMiru, 
but  nvtiry  mat^iitirste  sh'iiild  have  his  peculiar  jurisdiction  ;  ibst 
nothing  should  be  Mslesble  within  his  walls,  nor  any  accirM  ihrrrio 
informers  ;  thst,  between  his  family  and  th'^  refrtibhe  a  just  di*(>ii'- 
tion  should  ever  be  maintained  ;  that  tlie  senate  should  preservf  ili<-.r 
ancient  jurisdiction  ;  that  Italy,  and  the  provinces  U-louging  U*  i'"* 
people,  sliouM  aii|ily  only  to  the  crmsiils,  and  by  the  m  pnicurp  *<- 
cess  to  the  (at hers ;  that  to  himwlf  he  n-st-rvtid  what  was  e«|twriit,;y 
cfmimitttfd  tf>  his  can*,  the  dire<-tion  of  the  srMies  Hk  crinelu->-i 
with  sssuring  tlieui,tliat  hedniiigned  to  go veiA  his  people  scuurdii<f 
to  the  inrxlel  of  I  hi?  d<ified  Auiruatus.  The  Mmaie  urderMJ  l!ii« 
specrh  Ut  be  fni;rsvir<]  on  a  plate  of  silver,  arid  tr>  U*  annually  rraJ 
in  iUt:  MKUHic  by  tlie  new  uuiniuls.  At  the  nsme  time,  ihry  hcs|i«d 
all  kinds  of  honourH  njion  him  ;  which  heac(-e|iled,  without  re(u«.i<p 
any,  except  that  of  haliier  of  lii«  Country,  in  consideration  ol  l>i> 

Irouth  :  even  this,  howirvcr,  he  aMsuniol  b<dore  tlie  wnomd  y^ar  -'■ 
lis  ri'ign  esuire<J,  t»Hii|i|i<'Mrs  from  sonii*  ancient  nuninlN.  fie  i^rtw  . 
at  first,  inclined  to  |>i'rf<irm  tin-  nti|:lity  |»roiuisek  he  had  inxli-  '<• 
the  Si'nate  ;  for  this  >csr  lie  y,nv»  uuiiiitoijh  iustuncrs  of  clfmnir;, 
moderation,  and  affubility  :  to  the  pfupli;  he  distrihui*^  luur  hui'i- 
dred  lesterces  a  man  ;  to  such  ot  the  senat/irs  as  were  deMremii^l 
from  iUuiiriOwi  UnuVMSf  \)u\.i«d\xu«d  Ui  poverty,  be  allowed  aaoual 
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Milariet ;  to  some  five  hundred  thooaand  amtercet,  beaidei  a  certain 
quantity  of  eom,  which  he  likewise  distributea  monthly  to  his 
guards.  Many  impositions  he  utterly  sappressed,  and  retrenched 
others  to  a  fourth :  he  redressed  several  disorders ;  restrained  the 
profuse  luxury  of  feasts  and  banquets  which  had  obtained  during 
the  late  rei^,  Claudius  being  greatly  addicted  to  feasting :  with  the 
approbation  of  the  senate  he  published  an  edict,  prohibiting  the 
selling  of  any  thing  boiled  in  public  houses,  except  pulse  and 
greens :  he  suppressed  a  kind  of  sport,  in  which  certain  persons, 
running  about  the  dty,  pretended  to  have,  by  custom,  acquired  a 
right  of  robbing,  as  it  were,  in  jest,  all  they  met,  and  carrying  off 
whatever  they  could  seise.  The  senate  likewise,  depending  upon 
the  prince's  declaration,  began  to  exercise  their  ancient  jurisdiction  { 
and  made  various  regulations :  amon^  the  rest  the  two  following ; 
that  no  orator  or  pleader  should  receive  any  fee,  payment,  or  pre* 
sent,  for  defending  a  cause ;  and  that  those  who  were  appointed 
qasstom,  should  be  no  longer  obliged  to  exhibit  public  snows  of 
giadiators.  All  this  wasoppoaed  by  Aerippina,  as  annnlling  the  acts 
of  Claudius:  but  Nero  preferred  the  counsels  of  Bnrrhus  and 
Seneca  to  those  of  his  mother ;  and  the  fathers  prevailed.  Towards 
the  end  of  this  year,  Nero  bestowed  the  Lesser  Armenia  on 
Aristobnlus,  the  son  of  Herod  king  of  Chalda ;  to  Sohemus  he  gave, 
with  the  ensigns  of  royalty  and  title  of  king,  the  country  of 
Sophene,  lying  between  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Comagene ; 
and  added  some  towns  of  Galilee  to  the  territories  which  Claudius 
had  given  to  Agrippa,  the  son  of  Agrippa,kingof  Jndea." 

The  mother  m  toe  young  emperor  much  obstructed  the  beneficent 
administration  of  his  ministers.     She  soon  showed  that  she  had 

iirocnred  the  sovereignty  for  her  son,  chiefly  that  she  might  exercise 
t  herself.  She  at  first  daringly  assumed  absolute,  irresponsible 
aathority,  and  gratified  her  revenge  by  imprisoning  or  putting  to 
death,  without  any  regard  to  law  or  justice,  those  who  had  opposed 
her  ambitious  schemes.  Thus  she  ordered  Narcissus,  one  of  the 
favourite  ministers  of  Claudius,  to  be  cast  into  prison,  because  he 
bad  discovered  affection  for  his  master's  son  Britanoicus,  and 
spoken  contemptuously  of  her  conduct  His  many  crimes  may 
have  merited  death,  but  he  had  always  maintained  bis  fidelity  to 
his  sovereign.  He  was  eiUier  murdered  in  prison,  or  took  his  own 
life  to  escape  an  ignominious  death;  The  Komans  had  spoken  of 
the  proconsul  of  Asia,  Junius  Silanus,  as  worthy  of  the  empire ; 
A^ppina,  on  learning  this,  employed  emissaries  to  remove  him  by 
poison.  Though  the  Komans  deemed  it  the  greatest  degradation 
to  be  supposed  capable  of  submitting  to  be  ruled  by  a  female,  yet 
this  proud  and  impetuous  princess  attempted  to  sit  on  the  throne 
with  her  son,  **  to  answer  foreign  ambassadors  jointly  with  him, 
to  write  letters  to  princes  and  kings,  to  dispatch  orders  to  the  go- 
vernors of  provinces  and  commanders  of  armies,  to  preside  among 
the  Roman  eagles,  and,  in  short,  to  be  called  and  acknowledged  a 
partner  in  the  empire  which  her  ancestors  had  acquired,  and  she 
nad  conferred  on  her  son.  She  always  accompanied  him  in  the 
same  litter,  was  attended  by  the  same  guards,  and  at  first  prevailed 
upon  the  young  prince  to  assemble  the  senate  in  the  palace,  that, 
posted  by  a  door  behind  a  curtain,  she  might  overhear  the  debates 
without  Deing  seen."    The  ministers  of  Nero  would  probably  havp 
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vainly  enilMiTOQred  to  bonbla  hii  mother,  and  compel  her  lo  rctin 
into  private  life,  h*d  he  not  eooo  felt  that  ahe  wae  naf^vti  topra. 
vent  him  from  folloirioK  bia  own  indinationa.  He  «ee*mbled  bo 
in  the  violence  of  hie  pae«iona;  and  ebe  no  aooner  eoo^ht  to  n- 
etTMn  them,  than  ehe  forfeited  hie  afleetion  and  ernftdenee,  tai 
awakened  in  him  avpniion  and  ineonqoerable  hatred.  He  hed  not 
reigned  two  veare  when  it  became  manifeet  that  early  example  M 
prevented  bim  from  deriving  profit  from  the  inetruetiooa  of^  phile> 
■ophj.  He  allowed  himeeli  to  be  carried  whithereoevw  hi<  per- 
verted heart,  impure  imagination,  and  andiaeiplined  paMinot  im* 
5elb>d  him ;  and  thoie  only  who  harried  him  on  in  ni«  eoorw  re 
ieffraoe  and  ruin  were  hie  ehoeen  oompanioiM.  Hie  younr  ^"^ 
(^avia.  illuetriooe  by  birth,  and  admiri'd  for  propriety  of  ewdnet, 
loet  all  influence  over  him ;  he  regard«Nl  her  with  utter  di*Iike.  He 
peeeionatoly  loved  Acte,  a  liberated  eUvc,  and  aelected  for  hie  om- 
fldential  friends  profligate  youthe,  who  clandeetinely  procon-d  for 
him  illicit  pleasuree.  Hie  minietere  eeareely  need  any  eflbrt  to  rr- 
atr^n  hie  paetioni,  becauee  he  had  gratified  them  bv  eacting  offUie 
authority  of  hie  mother,  and  snrreinderinfr  himeeif  to  be  gaid«d 
wholly  by  them  in  all  the  alTaire  of  government ;  but  the  haapfaty 
prinoeee  wae  indignant,  and  need  every  art  to  regain  her  power  over 
Dim.  When  he  appeared  ineeneibic  to  the  naeanneea  and  iihaaie  of 
hie  conduct,  ehe  propoef-d  to  aeeikt  him  in  obtaining  whatever  be 
deeired ;  in  order  to  which  she  ezpreeeed  her  willingncee  to  eipead 
all  her  wealth,  which  nearly  eqnelled  the  imperial  treaeuree.  Sbe 
found  her  spuriooe  eubmieeion  and  oetontatiooa  generoaity  produced 
DO  favourable  impreseion  on  him.  The  diegrace  of  her  chief  edrc^ 
cato  at  court  roneed  her  wrath,  and  almoet  deprived  her  of  reeaoe. 
Pallae  had  the  minageroent  of  the  financea  under  Claudia*,  end 
acti^i  more  like  the  eovereign  director  than  a  miniiiter  of  tbr  mb* 
pire,  and  had  accumulatea  great  ricliee.  He  cootina<fd  in  dfice 
while  Nero  reepected  the  opinion  of  hie  mother,  whom  Pella*  *l- 
vra^B  eupported.  Althougn  diemieeed  from  the  palace,  hf  «m 
neither  stripped  of  hi*  wealth,  calculated  at  apven  millioDM  of  oer 
monev,  nor  even  called  to  render  an  account  of  hie  adminietrafKja. 
**  The  dieerace  of  Pallae  provoked  Agrippina  to  auch  a  deinve, 
that,  not  able  to  reetrain  her  rage,  ehe  abandoned  hereelf  to  it  with- 
out control,  uttering  dreadful  threate  and  cnreee,  even  in  the  em- 
pcror**  hearing.  Britannicne,  eidd  she,  ia  now  grown  op,  the  tru^ 
and  worthy  ion  of  Claudiue ;  he  ie  now  fit  to  aeeume  the  empire  ul 
hie  faUier ;  an  empire  which  one  who  is  a  eon  onlv  b^  adoptioa 
bolde,  to  the  prrjuoice  of  the  lawful  heir,  and  exerte  hie  ill-acquiri^ 
power  chiefly  by  abusing  and  insulting  his  mother.  She  threairued 
to  lav  open  to  the  world  all  her  infamoue  practieee,  all  the  st^p* 
ebe  iisd  taken  to  secure  the  empire  to  the  iinj^ratefnl  moaetrr  h^ 
eon,  the  surreptitious  adoption,  ner  own  guilt  m  poieoning  her  be*- 
baud,  the  crying  calamitiee  4le  had  brought  upon  her  own  fcnilv, 
the  unhappy  houee  of  Oermanicus,  Ac.  Hhe  added,  that  ooljr  one 
comfort,  by  the  providence  of  the  gode,  remained  to  her,  that  her 
etep-Mon  wav  still  alive ;  with  him  she  would  repair  to  the  cassp, 
and  there  leave  it  to  the  decision  of  theeoldiery  whether  the  prating 
pedagofrue  Seneca  and  the  maim"d  Durrliua,  or  the  eon  of  the  6rf 
ilfd  Claudius  and  the  daughter  of  the  renuwned  Germaninii. 
■honld  bftve  ihe  tot^te'i^  tale  of  mankind.  At  the  Mine  time,  she 
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riiook  her  fiat  at  the  emperor  himielf,  toseed  her  hande,  tittered  all 
mftoner  of  reproaches,  camee,  imprecations ;  devoted  the  monster, 
ao  she  called  ner  son,  and  his  governors,  to  the  infernal  furies ;  in* 
voked  the  manes  of  her  husband  Claudius,  of  the  Silani,  and  many 
others  whom  she  had  mnrdered,  to  no  purpose.  This  alarmed 
Nero ;  and  as  Britannicus  the  next  day  ended  the  fourteenth  jear 
of  his  age,  when  he  was  to  take  the  manlj  robe,  the  emperor  bonn 
•eriounly  to  reflect  now  on  the  violent  temper  of  his  mother,  then 
upon  the  promising  genius  of  the  youth,  of  which  he  had  ^iven, 
in  the  late  feasts  of  »atum,  a  glaring  proof,  and  gained  by  it  the 
fevour  and  esteem  of  all."  Among  tne  amusements  of  the  festival 
of  Saturn,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  Roman  youths  to  choose  one 
of  their  number  to  act  as  a  king,  all  whose  commands  they  were  to 
obey.  The  noble  youths  chose  the  young  emperor.  After  jKiving 
a  variety  of  orders  to  his  companions,  he  reouested  Britannicus  to 
stand  op  and  sing,  in  the  hope  that  his  bashiulness,  occasioned  by 
seclnsion  from  society,  should  expose  him  to  ridicule  or  contempt ; 
**  but  Britannicus,  to  the  great  surprise  of  all,  with  a  becoming 
modesty,  and  an  undisturbed  address,  though  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
court  were  upon  him,  raised  his  voice,  and  sung  a  few  verses,  im< 
porting  that  he  was  bereft  of  his  natural  inheritance,  and  unjustly 
deprived  of  the  authority  to  which  he  was  born.  The  modest  and 
comely  aspect  of  the  ^outh,  the  deep  concern  he  betrayed  in  every 
note,  and  the  reflections  which  all  who  were  present  made  within 
themselves,  drew  sighs  and  tears  from  the  whole  company.  Nero, 
struck  with  the  address  of  the  youth,  but  more  with  the  verses  he 
snng,  immedistely  withdrew,  as  did  all  the  rest,  in  silence,  to  give 
free  vent  to  their  ^ef  in  private,  and  let  their  tears  flow  unre< 
strained."  This  incident,  and  the  threatenings  of  the  princess,  cost 
the  royal  youth  his  life.  He  who  had  supplanted  him,  and  who 
called  him  his  brother,  and  who,  when  called  to  sign  a  warrant  to 
execute  two  robbers,  declined  again  and  again,  and  at  last  reluc- 
tantly complied,  exclaiming,  **  O '  had  I  never  learned  to  write," 
secretly  commanded  the  keeper  of  the  prince  to  poison  him.  His 
progress  in  every  species  ot  folly,  wickedness,  and  cruelty,  from 
this  time  was  rapid,  till  his  name  justly  became  proverbial  for  a 
bloody  tyrant,  meriting  the  execration  or  mankind. 

His  ministers  were  convinced  of  his  guilt  in  the  murder  of  Bri- 
tannicua ;  but  the  most  virtuous  of  them,  instead  of  resenting  it, 
appear  to  have  actually  shared  in  his  crimes,  by  consenting  to  be 
enriched  by  the  property  of  the  murdered  prince.  The  historian 
observes  that  **  he  distributed  the  possessions  of  Britannicus,  his 
palaces  in  Rome,  his  manors  and  villas  throughout  Italy,  like  spoils 
taken  in  war,  among  the  chief  persons  of  his  courtj  to  purchase, 
by  such  donations,  their  approbation,  or  at  least  their  silence.  In 
this  distribution  Nero  did  not  forget  his  mother,  but  could  by  no 
liberalities  calm  her  tempestuous  spirit.  She  caressed  Octavia,  the 
deceased  prince's  sister  and  the  emperor's  wife ;  held  frequently 
secret  cabals  with  her  confidants,  and  was  on  all  hands  amassing 
treasure,  as  if  she  hsd  some  great  design  to  support  with  it ;  she 
paid  great  court  to  the  tribunes  and  centurions,  and  received,  in 
the  most  obliging  manner  such  of  the  nobility  as  came  to  wait  upon 
her.  These  measures  were  known  to  Nero,  who  thereupon  with* 
drew  the  pnetorian  guards  which  attended  her  as  eoniort  to  the 
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lation.    Nero  honoured  them  both  with  the  rii;htB  of  Roman  citi< 
lens,  but  commanded  them  to  abandon  their  new  poaseaaiona; 
which  their  countrymen  refusing  to  do,  Avitua,  br  a  sudden  irrup* 
tion,  pat  many  of  them  to  the  aword,  and  forced  the  rest  to  complj 
with  the  emperor's  orders.    Some  time  after,  the  Ansibarii,  beinc 
driven  from  their  own  country  by  the  Chauci,  took  possession  ot 
the  same  lands,  supported  by  the  neiehbouring  nations,  who  pitied 
their  forlorn  condition,  and  led  by  Boiocalus,  a  man  of  great  re- 
nown, and  of  known  fidelity  towards  the  Romans.    He  represented 
to  Avitus,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  people,  that  on  the  revolt  of 
the  Cherusci,  when  Varus  and  his  legions  were  slaughtered,  he  had 
ber'n  thrown  into  bonds  by  Arminius ;  that  he  had  atterwarcfs  served 
under  Tiberius,  then  under  Gtermanicus,  and  to  the  merit  of  fifty 
years  aenriee  was  ready  to  add  that  of  submitting  his  people  to  the 
empire  of  Rome.    He  remonstrated^  that  the  territory  m  dispute 
waa  lar|[:e,  and  lay  waste ;  that  he  might  allow  to  an  unhappy  peo- 
pie,  driven  from  their  own  habitationa,  settlements  in  it,  ana  at  the 
same  time  retain  wide  tracks  for  the  horses  and  cattle  of  the  Romaa 
■oldiars  to  ^raie  and  range  in  ;  that  it  waa  inconsistent  with  huma- 
nity to  famish  men,  in  order  to  feed  beasts ;  and  incompatible  with 
religion  to  devote  to  dismal  deaerta  and  solitude  any  part  of  the 
earth  which  waa  b^  the  gods  appropriated  to  the  children  of  men ; 
that  such  parts  of  it  as  none  posaessed  were  free  and  common  to 
•II.    Then  raising  hia  eyes  to  toe  sun,  and  the  other  celestial  lumi- 
narirs,  he  asked  them  how  they  could  bear  to  behold  a  desolate 
aoii  ?  and  asked,  if  they  would  not  more  justly  let  loose  the  sea  to 
awallow  up  usurpers  who  thus  engrossed  the  earth?  Avitus,  pro- 
voked at  tnis  language,  made  no  other  reply  than,  that  the  weaker 
man  must  submit  to  the  more  powerful ;  and  that  since  the  gods, 
to  whom  they  appealed,  had  left  the  sovereign  judgment  to  the 
Romans,  they  would  suffer  no  other  judges  than  tnemselves.  This 
answer  he  gave  in  public ;  but  to  Boiocalua  he  privately  offered 
lands  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  long  attachment  to  the  Ro- 
mans.   This  offer  the  brave  German  considered  as  a  price  proposed 
for  betrayinfi^hia  people,  and  rejected  it  with  indignation,  aading,  'A 
place  to  five  in  we  may  want,  but  a  place  to  die  in  we  cannot'  Thus 
they  parted  with  mutual  animosity.    The  Ansibarii  invited  into  a 
confederacy  the  bordering  nations ;  but  Curtilias  Mancias,  who  com- 
manded in  Upper  Germany,  passing  the  Rhine  at  the  head  of  his 
legions,  threatened  them  with  desolation  and  alaughter  if  they  af- 
forded any  asaiatance  to  the  enemiea  of  Rome.    On  the  other 
hand,  they  were  awed  bv  Avitus,  who  Ukewise  appeared  with  his 
legiona  on  the  banka  of  the  Rhine;  so  that  the  unhappy  Ansibarii, 
deserted  by  ail,  had  recourse  to  the  Usipites,  the  Tubantes,  the  Catti, 
and  the  Cherusci,  begging  leave  to  settle  in  their  territories ;  but 
being  every  where  driven  out  as  enemies  and  intruders,  in  the  course 
of  these  long  and  varioua  peregrinations,  the  people  perished.  Thia 
year  the  Juhones,  a  people  in  alliance  with  Rome,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  inhabited  the  oountriea  of  Nassau  and  Isembuig,  were  af- 
flicted with  a  sudden  irruption  of  subterraneoua  fire ;  which  con- 
sumed their  farms,  towns,  and  dwellings,  and  was  advancing  with 
great  fnry  to  the  walls  of  Coloene,  when  certain  boors,  after  liaviog 
ui  vain  attempted  to  extinguish  it  with  water,  and  other  usual  ex- 
paditntiy  traniported  frith  rage,  attacked  it  at  a  distance  with  vol* 
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i"vsnf  M^onM.  Thi«  MSftult,  to  tbeir  if.nmi  mirpriee.  ftllafcd  Iti  htf, 
vfh'i  rh  no  aooner  bf^n  to  abate,  thsb  iht^  proectdfd  to •  dowr  at- 
tack with  clubs  and  bloMm,  aa  in  an  encounter  with  an  enemy ;  an^ 
at  Itfiifctli,  which  waa  atill  more  aurpriiiinfr,  th«jr  quite  TanquiaM 
ihit  coiiftaftration,  by  throwing  their  fcarmetita  upon  iU*' 

Doiiiitiiia  Corbulo,  the  f^reaieat  general  of  the  age,  aeqntred  peat 
fame  by  the  complete  conqueat  of  Armenia,  the  acquiaition  of  iu 
capital  ArtsxaU,  and  the  expulaion  of  ita  king  Tridah-a,  alio  hU 
declined  v*  be  tributary  to  Rome.  Hia  defeat  waa  the  more  irnti* 
fyinfc  to  the  Romana  from  the  eirenmatance  that  be  waa  brother  of 
Voio|;«ii«*«,  kinir  **(  Parthia. 

The  beneficial  inlliiMice  of  the  adminiatraiion  of  Burrhoa  aa4 
Senet-a  waa  not  felt  by  the  Jewa ;  tliey  had  evidently  loat  the  reaped 
of  tliK  llornaoM ;  and  the  governora,  in  general,  appointed  them  wen 
little  diapoaed  to  aympathiae  with  their  national  pnjudicea.  The 
governni*  nt  of  Kelix  had  exceedinglv  provoked  them  ;  and  aomeof 
the  princi|>ul  men  followed  him  to  Kome  to  aceoae  him  of  iujuitiea 
and  cruelty.  Happily  for  him,  hia  brother  Pallaa  atill  retained  rn«t 

Eolitical  liowfr ;  Juaephua  aaya,  that  he  waa  at  that  time  hi|!>il/ 
onoureii  by  Nero.  He  muat.  tlierefore,  hava  rea«:hed  Rome  brdaa 
the  end  of  a.I>.  59,  for  Pallaa  aeema  about  tliia  time  to  havebn^ 
deprived  of  ofllce  and  oi  the  favf>ur  of  the  emperor.  At  lii«  ioifT- 
ceiMion,  K«lix  escaped  punivhment  Nor  weri*  the  Jewa  mora  m^ 
ceaaful  in  their  appeal  ifapecting  their  pririlegea  aa  dtian»  «f 
C''iiaria ;  for  the  Syrian  inhabitanta  were  declared  to  have  aaperior 
claima  to  the  government  of  the  city.  FwciuaKeatua,  the  new  pro- 
curator  of  Judea,  appears  to  have  been  an  enlightened,  candid,  awl 
just  ruliT,  cfmtpared,  at  least,  to  hia  predt^cesMtra.  Thia  may  be  ia* 
ferrnd  friiui  his  treatment  of  tlieapoatle  i'aul.  I'liat  he  might  nodcf* 
Htarifl  his  case,  he  had  recourse  to  Airrippa,  who  had  the  rotirt 
uianaf;emnnt  of  the  temple,  and,  consequently,  micht  be  anppowd 
best  qualifl<*d  to  Judge  one  who  wax  accuned  of  deliling  it,  and  sub- 
verting itii  worahip.  Theaejudtrea  announced  the  afKiatle  innoont, 
and  wen*  clispfMMU  to  liberate  him  had  he  not  appeal.'d  to  Cesar. 
lln  wait  probably  immediately  sent  to  Rome,  whinns  he  rvmaiocd 
two  years  a  prisoner  before  he  waa  publicly  tried  and  acqoitlai. 

We  know  not  the  reaaon  of  thia  moat  unrightetina  deby :  it  pfO* 
bahly  waa  chiefly  occaaioned  by  the  abaenee  of  accuacra.  That  iiJ 
eiifiniea  in  Judea  did  not  send  meaaengera  to  Rome  to  demand  bn 
condemnation,  ia  obvious  from  what  the  Jewa  aaid  to  him  when  tbcy 
nHSfMihled  to  hear  him.  Acta  xsviii.  21,  22.  Thia  aingnlar  ^mdact 
of  tlumf  who  violentir  and  inceaaantly  aought  hia  death  moat  pro- 
bably originated  in  their  consciousness  that  thejr  could  only  pro- 
voke the  Uonian  emperor  and  hia  miniatera  by  accuaing  a  man  wImmb 
they  knew  tliat  they  could  not  prove  guilty  of  any  word  or  <Wvd 
which  the  Romans  regarded  deaerving  puniahmenL  Why  then  did 
the  noble  minded  Hurrhus  or  Senecaorder  him  to  be  watched  inba 
own  hired  house,  and  kept  in  safety  by  a  aoldier  chained  to  bin  f 
Waa  it  because  he  was  known  to  be  at  the  head  of  **  the  ■act  fvery- 
where  spoken  againat  ?"  That  his  opponenta  afterwarda  aummiiofd 
coursfte  to  appear  againat  him  before  Nero,  the  lion,  may  bea^ 
counu<d  for  rrom  ih**  chaufte  produced  in  their  favuur  at  eoort  bf 
the  infamous  I'oppsra.  That  aha  early  interceded  for  the  ie«rs  m 
plain  from  aii  an«c^\«  o^  K%ti9;ia,  during  tJie  tiueof  Ftalok  Tht 
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king  ((  came  often  to  JeruMlem,  and  had  a  lodging  near  the  temple, 
(of  vrhich  he  bad  the  superintendence  given  nim)  after  his  uncle 
Herod  took  it  into  hiii  head  to  build  himself  a  palace  there,  of  such 
•n  height,  thit  he  could  oversee  all  that  was  done  in  the  innermost 
court  of  it.  The  Jews  were  the  more  displeased  at  it,  because  Festus 
and  the  Romans  would  likewise  come  aud  take  a  view  of  it  from 
thence ;  for  which  reason  ihejr  built  a  partition-wall  high  enough 
to  cover  that  sacred  place,  which  the  kmg  and  governor  taking  as 
ma  affront,  ordered  it  to  be  pulled  down.  The  Jews,  after  much 
opposition,  obtained  leave  at  length  to  send  deputies  to  Rome ;  and 
these,  bjT  the  intercession  of  Popnsa,  got  a  grant  from  the  emperor 
for  keeping  up  the  walL  Ishmaei,  the  then  high-priest,  being  at  the 
head  of  this  embassy,  was,  for  his  laudable  seal,  deposed  by  Agrippa, 
who  bestowed  that  dignity  on  Joseph,  surnamed  Cabbis,  the  son  of 
the  late  pontiff  Cantharas.  Josepbus  adds,  that  Poppna  detained 
Ishmaei  and  Chelcias  as  hostages  at  Rome.*' 

That  Paul  owed  not  his  discharge  from  the  Roman  tribunal  to 
Nero,  seems  suggested  by  the  apostle's  remark,  that  he  was  **  deli- 
vered out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion."  The  royal  court  was  still 
under  the  direction  of  Seneca,  for  he  retired  not  from  office  till  a 
later  period.  It  is  well  known  that  he  was  a  candid  and  just  judge; 
consequently,  as  nothing  could  be  proved  against  Paul,  except  that 
he  was  '*  ringleader  of  the  Naarenes,"  Nero  may  have  reluctantly 
submitted  to  tiie  judgment  of  his  minister,  who  must  have  perceived 
that  the  apostle  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  death,  even  judging 
by  the  law  of  the  Romans  as  hitherto  interpreted  by  their  legislators 
and  judges.  The  aneient  laws  of  Rome,  like  those  of  all  ancient 
idolatrous  natiouR,  were,  in  relation  to  religion,  most  intolerant. 
No  religious  worship  was  allowed  different  from  that  sanctioned  by 
the  state.  Of  this  Waddingtou  has,  in  few  words,  adduced  conclu- 
sive evidence,  and  exposed  the  falacy  of  the  opinion  that  paganism 
was  tolerant. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  these  laws  applied  only  to  Roman 
citizeos  ;  for  the  Romans  imposed  not  their  form  of  idolatry  on 
other  nations ;  on  the  contrary,  they  sometimes  adopted  foreign 

fods.  And  it  is  ec[uall^  clear  that  the  intolerant  laws  were  neglected 
y  the  Romans,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  in  proportion  to  their 
progress  in  philosophy,  literature,  aud  the  arts,  liacts  attest  that 
the  Jews  not  only  publicly  assembled  to  worship  God  in  Rome,  but 
also  made  a  number  of  proselytes.  They  consisted  of  different 
sects ;  and,  as  one  of  these,  the  Christians  were  numerous  in  Rome, 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  This  is  manifest  from  the  epistle  ad- 
dressed to  them  by  Paul,  a  few  years  before  his  imprisonment. 
The  Christians,  however,  considered  themselves  not  properly  a  sect 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  but  the  exclusive  followers  of  it,  as  it  was  re- 
ceived by  the  ancient  Jews,  by  Moses,  and  the  prophets,  aud,  by 
consequence,  pronounced  all  the  Jews  who  received  not  the  gos- 
pel apostates  from  the  religion  of  Divine  Revelation,  which  they 
ignorantly  boasted  in  as  the  glory  of  their  nation.  But  this  view  of 
the  Christians  was  confined  to  themselves ;  their  principles  and 
practice  were  not  comprehended  by  either  the  apostates  or  tlie 
worshippers  of  idols.  The  former  hated  them  as  the  enemies  of 
religion ;  and  the  latter  regarded  them  as  almost  destitute  of  all 
religion, — a  community  of  atheists.    Nor  is  this  surpnsing,  for  the 
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aDbelitrloc  J«**rM  ftnd  Ulolfttrous  G«iitil««  affreed  in  cftUiDf  tle<J»- 
■erruie*  01  a  ■ykiem  of  rite*  aod  cer«mouiM  nlitum,  aliUurii 
Uiat  MyatcGD  wm  U(ritb«r  founded  in  nligieti  principUm  uor  tu.x-uu>- 
panied  with  any  mural  precepu  or  practice,  it  ia  noT.  th«refuP*.to 
be  auppoeed  tliat  tlie  Chri»Uan  reli«(ion  woald  geoerai'y  be  \tinktd 
on  an  a  rival  of  the  (lopular  relitsiun  of  tlieentpire,  ae  kH*ii  at  CItn*' 
tiatu  a/lhered  to  thrt  Mmplictty  ol  the  doctrtuea  and  inetttuiuiM 
tauftht  them  by  the  Lord  and  his  apoatlee. 

i)n  the  auppoeition,  however,  that  Christiana  were  regarded  in 
the  firat  penod  of  Nero'a  reign,  aa  we  know  they  were,  aometiae 
latrr,  inventor*  ai*d  propai^atort  of  ■  new  religion,  or,  in  the  Im' 
gUMge  of  their  enemiea,  a  new  euperatition,  tJiat  emperor  wa«  iHit 
then  djapoaed  to  puniah  them  aa  tranyeeaora  of  tlie  Komao  law. 
AcTordinely,  Taeitaa  informa  ua,  that  about  the  fifth  yeiur  of  Nero, 
anionf  otner  Kenerona  oeeua,  when  a  ladr  of f^reat  diatinction,  Poo- 
ponia  Qracciiia,  waa  publicly  accuaed  of  nanng  embra4Md  a  foreifa 
auperatition,  instead  of  iudieinK  her,  ha  eoounttted  the  inquiaitMO 
to  her  noble  buahand,  Aulua  Plautiua,  who  had  acquired  fame  by 
hi*  military  victoriea  and  couqueata  m  Britain.  Thu  officer  aavrar 
bled  hi*  relatione,  estamiued  in  tlieir  preaanoe  the  aocumion 
bmu^ht  aj^nkt  hi*  wife,  and  pronounced  her  innocent.  1  lie  pro* 
babilityofthe  opinion  that  Nero  waaiiotyetdiapoaedto  peraecutetm 
account  of  religion,  ia  much  atreugthened  by  an  inddeut  recorded 
of  Albinua,  who  waa  appointed  to*uceeed  Keetua,  in  the  goveromeot 
of  Judea.  During  the  interval  b>'tween  tlie  unexpacted  death  of 
Fe«tua,  and  the  arrival  of  Albinu*,  the  high  prieat  Ananiat,  a 
haut;hty  Badducee,  *ummf>ned  before  the  aanhedrim,  iame*  the 
aiKMtle,  called  the  Greater,  becaune  he  auperintended  the  diarcbai 
of  Judea,  Samaria,  and  (ialili^.  He  wa*  tried  for  blaapheuiy,  cuo- 
dfmned  and  atoned  to  death.  The  Jewa  might  call  offvnden  uf 
their  law  before  tlieir  national  council*  and  leaaer  courta,  and  indict 
the  puniahment  of  whipping :  but  to  take  life  waa  a  direct  viulaiiuo 
of  tiw  law  of  the  Romaria,  which  thev  were  bound  to  obey.  1  he 
('hriatians  in  Alexandria  complained  to  Albinu*  on  hia  arriving 
there,  of  the  preaumption  and  wickedneas  of  Aitaniaa.  tie  imaur* 
diately  wrote  a  threatening  epiatle  to  the  guilty  prieat  Thia  alanO' 
ed  Agrippa,  who  had  the  appointment  to  thia  high-ofllee.  To  ap* 
peaae  the  wrath  of  Albinua,  hedepoaed  Ananiaa,  and  conferred  tne 

Krieathood  on  Jeaua,  eon  of  Damnaua,  who  waa  not  leaa  widted  than 
ia  predeceanor.  We  have  no  instance  on  record  of  a  Komsn 
prince  or  governor  hitherto  viewing  Chrintianity  in  any  other  light 
than  Uallio,  the  elder  brother  of  Seneca^  did,  who  held  it  merely 
a  Question  or  diaputable  subject  of  the  Jawa'  religion  ;  and  h(>Dc* 
did  not  oppose  it  in  his  official  capadty.  It  aeenu,  therefore,  i-vi* 
dent  that  the  government  of  the  Komana  rather  protected  tbaa 

C'ruecuted  Chriatiana,  for  nearly  the  Unit  thirty  years  alter  th«» 
jrd  Jeaua  delivered  to  them  hia  eommiaaiou  to  preach  the  goapel 
to  esBry  creature,  and  to  teach  thoae  who  received  it  all  that  he 
rnviraled  to  bis  inspired  ministera.  With  great  fidelity  did  hia  follow- 
ers generally  obey  him ;  and  moat  abundantly  did  he  proaper  tbetn 
in  thtir  labours,  so  tliat Christian  cummuBitu-s  were  eiMtablishcd  la 
the  great  cities,  towns,  and  vilhtgea  of  tiie  empire,  and  even  beyond 
ita  boundaries. 
Tbiu  the  VKlh  ISinvi^Via  frtduaU/  adranced  **  vrithoaC  obscrva* 
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'  Its  grand  char«cteri«tics,  **  righteousness,  i>eaee,  and  joy  in 
loly  Spiritf"  mild  and  salntary  as  the  dew  of  heaven,  were 
er  loved  nor  feared  by  the  princes  of  this  world.  Nevertheless, 
tians  were,  in  every  ulace,  exposed  to  great  opposition.  The 
and  wise  of  this  world  coutemptaously  treated  them  as  fana* 
r  enemies  of  all  religion,  and  the  masses  of  the  lower  dssses 
forward  in  tumaltnoosly  insulting  them.  None  sympathised 
:hem,  except  soch  as  truly  felt  the  unspeakable  worth  of  their 
irtal  spirits,  deplored  their  depravity  and  guilt,  and  were  per* 
d  that  Judaism,  paganism,  or  philosophy,  possessed  no  power 
e  them  peace  of  conscience  or  purity  of  heart  or  life.  AU  such 
r  received  the  word  spoken  by  the  ministers  of  Christ*  and 
1  their  society,  sacredly  obeyed  their  instructions,  and  joyfully 
ed  with  them  reproach,  threatenings,  imprisonments,  publio 
e,  and  loss  of  property,  and  sometimes  of  Hie,  for  the  sake  of 
ord  Jesus.  The  Jews,  boasting  in  their  religious  superiority 
)  sight  of  God,  indulged  implacable  hatred  and  revenge  against 
illowers  of  Christ,  b^-ause  they  taueht  that  righteousness  ac* 
ble  to  God,  is  obtained  only  by  faith  in  Christ,  atid  ii«  equally 
lable  by  Jew  and  Gentile.  The  learned  despised  a  scheme  of 
r  which  set  at  nou|iht  their  treasures  of  wisdom  and  specula- 
on  the  chief  good  ;  and  they  laughed  to  scorn  the  advocates 
icheme  which  proclaimed  that  the  tiret  step  to  true  wisdom  is 
und  humility  before  God,  because  he  has  no  respect  to  the 
tm  of  this  world,  and  admits  equally  and  readily  to  his  favour 
literate  and  the  wise,  the  peasant's  child  and  the  illustrious 
lopher.  The  hosts  of  priests  and  artists  who  subsisted  by  the 
lificence  and  pageantry  of  idol- worship,  would  have  trodden 
i  earth  the  community  who  pronouncea  idolatry  hated  by  Hea* 
aind  doomed  to  utter  destruction. 

ro  quickly  became  a  proper  instrument  to  gratif^r  the  malice 
)  numerous  enemies  of  Cnristianity ;  but,  like  all  its  enemies, 
rished,  while  "  the  word  of  the  Lord  grew  and  multiplied.' 
imoetuous  passions  were  somewhat  restrained  till  the  sixth 
3f  nis  reign,  ihe  twenty-third  of  his  age,  by  the  respect  which 
tertained  for  fiurrhus  and  Seneca.  He  had,  indeed,  frequently 
contrary  to  their  advice ;  and  flattered  and  stimulated  by  the 
gate  youth  whom  he  choose  for  his  companions,  he  had  de- 
.  himself  in  the  eyesof  all  ranks,  by  frivolous  pursuits,  sensual 
gences,  and  acts  of  extreme  folly  and  wickedness.  His  com* 
ms  nowsucceedf'diby  plausible  argument  or  ridicule,  to  induce 
to  disregard  the  authority  of  his  able  ministers;  and  their 
r  was  gradually  completely  destroyed  by  the  subtile  arts  of  one 
)  most  depraved  of  females,  the  inlamous  Poppaea  Sabina,  who 
-ned  him  with  uncontrolled  sway.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
or  named  Titus  Ollius,  and  her  mother  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
nvy  and  revenge  of  Messalina,  one  of  the  wives  of  Claudius. 
»a  was  admired  for  all  the  superficial  ornaments  of  her  sex  ; 
lo  one  was  ever  more  destitute  of  moral  worth  Josephus  calls 
religious  lady,  of  which,  however,  the  only  evidence  referred  to 
m  is,  that  she  was  a  lealous  friend  of  his  nation.  From  this 
lay  conclude  that  she  was  a  proselyte  of  the  sect  of  the  Phari* 
who  were  remarkable  for  claiming  religious  reputation  even 
I  they  ?ioli^  •rnj  moral  precept,  and  practised  every  ipedet 
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n(  i  mmonlitr.  Their  reUgUm  reqnlrad  oa\f  belM  in  Om  Berfptaiw, 
in  common  with  their  tradition*  and  obMmneM  of  their  ritntl, 
which  eompriied    roaojr  trmditional   eeremonieit.     Poppsa  wii 
firiit  marrieo  to  H.  Criepmoi,  a  Roman  knight,  to  whom  ibe  had  a 
■on.    She  deeerted  him  for  Otho,  a  ^oung  num.  and  the  chief  fe* 
vourite  of  Nero.    He  imprudently  daily  apoke  of  her  frith  raptor* 
in  the  hearing  of  hia  sovereign,  who  became  impatieot  to  aee  bcr. 
In  hie  finteoovenation  with  her,  he  waa  foaeinated.  aod  conducted 
her  to  hie  palace,  from  which  Otho  waa  immediately  escloded  and 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Luaitania,  where  he  acquired  greet 
fame  by  hie  able  adminietratioo,  and  wae  acarcely  leaa  admired  tor 
propriety  of  conduct  than  he  had  been  inbmotia  in  yooth  for  a  b(> 
of  picaeure,  diaeipation,  and  profligacy.    Hie  abandoned  wife,  on 
becoming  the  mietreM  of  Nero,  aspired  to  be  hia  wife,  and  empleyed 
all  her  eeductivc  arts  to  obtain  this  olject  of  her  ambition.   In  oner 
to  this,  she  resolved  completely  to  alienate  the  emperor  from  bis 
mother,  who  had  to  a  considerable  degree  regained  her  influenes 
over  him,  and  to  persuade  him  to  divorce  Octaria,  hia  lawful  wik. 
She  succeeded  in  her  diabolical  achemea ;  for  Agrippina'e  oppon* 
tion  to  Poppna  enraged  her  eon,  and  induced  him  to  believe  all  the 
reports  and  calumnies  propagated  against  Iter  by  the  adnUnss. 
Violent  hatred  of  her  expelled  from  hie  debased  mind  all  natarsi 
aflection,  and  he  determined  to  take  her  life.    Several  attempts  to 
effect  this  by  poison  failed,  from  her  akill,  it  ia  aaid,  in  remedies  to 
•ounteract  its  power. 

In  these  circumstances  Nero  was  perplesed,  for  be  was  not  Boct 
desirous  to  put  his  motlier  to  death  than  he  was  to  conceal  the 
dreadful  crime.  He  soon  found  one  ready  to  effect  hia  maUgnant 
purpose.  Anieetue,  a  frauchised  slave,  who  hud  been  his  tutor  fihvn 
a  child,  was  now  commander  of  tlie  fleet  stationed  at  Mieenooi. 
**  As  he  was  au  iinplacuM*}  »n«my  to  Agrippina,  and  Agripptaa  to 
him,  he  undertook  no  to  contrive  a  vestel,  that,  by  a  audden  and 
artificial  hautiua  in  the  open  sea,  it  should  overwhelm  and  drotru 
her,  without  the  least  warning  or  apprehension.  If  i^  were  tbos 
dispatched  by  shipwrerk,  no  one,  he  said,  could  ascribe  her  deat'i 
to  the  malice  and  contrivance  of  men.  Nero  was  pleaaed  with  th  ■ 
device  the  more,  because  he  had  a  favourable  opportunity  to  put  it 
in  execution,  aa  he  was  then  celebrating  atBaisi  the  solemn  fcativAl 
of  Minerva  called  Quinquatrus,  which  began  on  the  nineteenth  i4 
March,  and  lasted  live  days.  In  order  tu  entice  his  mother  thither, 
he  pretended  a  deMirn  to  be  reconciled  to  her,  declaring  that  chil«l- 
ren  ought  tu  bear  with  the  humours  of  their  parents,  and  that  f<*r 
himniflf,  it  behoved  him  to  forget  all  patt  provocatione,  and  be  siu- 
cen'ly  reconciled  to  a  tender  mother,  whoee  gift  waa  the  power  and 
empire  which  he  swayed.  A  general  rumour  of  thb  pretended  dts* 
potiition,  which  was  immediately  spread  abroad,  reached  Agrippina 
and  found  credit  with  her,  women  being  naturallv  prone  to  bnieve 
what  feeds  their  wishes,  and  promises  matter  of  joy.  At  tbv  same 
tirti't  he  wrote  a  letter  to  her,  filled  witli  the  must  tender  mxpn*- 
ffoiis  of  filial  affection  and  duty,  inviting  her  to  pa««  Uie  festival 
with  him  atBaia.  Agrippina,  not  suspecting  any  treai'hery,  though 
well  practised  in  the  dark  devices  of  the  court,  deterred  no  lunger 
her  departure;  but,  embarking  at  Aotium,  where  she  then  was, 
miled  to  BftuU|  ta  Vm^tTlal  villi  between  the  cape  of  Miaennm  and 
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the  gulf  of  Bai0.  Thither  Nero  hastened  to  receive  her,  met  her 
upon  the  nbore,  presented  her  hie  hand,  embraced  her,  and  con- 
ducted  her  to  the  caatle.  Not  far  from  the  shore,  amongst  several 
other  veasela  belonfnnfr  to  the  emperor  and  the  noblemen  of  his 
coort,  rode  that  whidi  had  been  contrived  bj  Anicetos,  more  pom- 
pous and  gaody  than  the  rest,  as  if  Nero,  bj  that  distinction,  in- 
tended fresh  honour  to  his  mother ;  but  she,  having  bad  some  in- 
timation  of  the  plot,  though  doubtful  whether  she  sliould  believe  it 
or  not,  when  invited  on  board,  declared  she  chose  to  go  to  Baiie  by 
land,  and  accordingly  was  carried  thither  in  a  sedan.  Upon  her 
arrival,  the  behaviour  of  Nero,  obliging  beyond  expression,  and 
free  from  all  manner  of  affectation,  allayed  her  fears ;  for  Nero, 
during  her  stay  there,  treated  her  with  the  utmost  magnificence, 
yielded  to  her  at  table  the  most  honourable  place,  entertained  her 
with  great  variety  of  diversions,  granted  her  all  the  favours  she 
asked  in  behalf  of  herself  or  her  friends,  and,  in  conversing  with 
her,  broke  sometimes  out  into  sallies  of  youthful  gaiety,  discoursing 
at  other  tiroes,  with  a  composed  snd  grave  air,  of  weighty  affairs,  as 
if  he  reposed  in  her  an  entire  confidence,  and  sought  her  counsel. 
Having,  with  these  ensnaring  caresses  and  hollow  fondness,  re- 
moved all  her  suspicions,  he  drew  out  the  last  banquet  till  the  night 
was  far  spent,  and,  in  the  meantime,  gave  private  orders  to  the 
commander  of  one  of  his  galleys  to  run  foul  of  that  which  bad  con- 
veyed Agrippina  to  Bauli  and  disable  it,  that  she  might  be  obliged 
to  embark  on  the  fatal  vessel.  When  tJie  banquet  was  over,  Nero 
acquainted  her  with  the  misfortune  which  had  happened  to  her 
own  vessel,  begged  her  to  accept  of  the  other,  and  ordered  the  ad- 
miral himself,  Anicetus,  to  attend  her  to  Antium.  The  emperor 
accompanied  her  in  person  to  the  shore,  and  at  parting  hung  upon 
her  neck,  kissing  her  eyes,  kissing  her  bosom  with  such  tenderness, 
that  he  left  it  uncertain,  as  our  historian  observen,  whether  he 
meant,  by  that  passionate  behaviour,  to  cloak  his  horrid  design, 
or  whether  his  spirit,  however  fierce  and  savage,  could  not  withstand 
the  more  powerful  efforts  of  nature  at  the  last  sight  of  a  mother 
just  going  to  perish.  The  sea  proved  smooth  and  calm,  the  niglit 
clear,  and  the  stars  shone  in  full  lustre,  aa  if  all  this,  says  our  his- 
tnriun,  had  been  concerted  by  the  providence  of  the  godn,  that  so 
black  a  murder  might  not  remain  undiscovered,  by  being  ascribed 
to  the  malignity  of  windn  and  waves.  Agrippina,  when  she  em- 
burked,  was  attended  only  by  two  persons,  Creperius  GalluM,  who 
stood  in  the  steerage,  and  a  lady  named  Aceronia  Polla,  who  lay  at 
her  feet,  and  was  entertaining  her  with  the  pleasing  discourse  of 
the  remorse  of  her  son,  and  his  sincere  reconciliation  ;  when  all  on 
a  sudden,  upon  a  signal  given,  the  deck  over  that  quarter  was 
loosened,  and,  being  purposely  loaded  with  a  great  quantity  of  lead, 
sunk  violently  down,  and  crushed  Creperius  to  death.  Agrippina 
and  Aceronia  were  defended  by  the  posts  of  the  bed  where  they  lay, 
which  happened  to  be  too  strong  to  yield  to  the  weight ;  neither  did 
the  vessel  open  as  had  been  concerted,  such  of  the  mariners  as  had 
not  been  intrusted  with  the  plot  obstructing  the  measures  of  those 
who  were.  The  latter,  finding  this  expedient  defeated,  strove  to  bear 
the  vessel  down  on  one  side,  and  so  sink  her;  but  the  other  mari- 
ners, not  privy  to  the  design,  at  the  same  time  struggling  to  pre- 
fenre  her,  by  balancing  the  contrary  way,  she  was  not  at  once  swal- 
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lowtd  op,  bat  lank  by  ^y^  i  M  *!»*  A|rrippinft  Mid  Afltrosit 
foil  ■oftljr  into  the  Mm.  Th*  latter,  MrBMniiif  out  for  lh«  mon 
«p^y  re1U)f  th«t  nhe  wm  Agrippina,  and  paariooately  calling  «poa 
(iiw  marinen  to  soccour  th»  prince**  mother,  waa  by  ihem  purnnd 
with  their  polit  and  oara,  and  eo  tUtAa.  Afrrippina  oeter  omd«4 
her  mouth,  and,  being  therefore  leea  known,  eecaped,  with  oa« 
wound  only  on  her  shoulder ;  and  wliat  with  awimmmc,  what  with 
tlie  timely  a«ri«tano^  of  aome  Biiher  boata  which  rowed  out  to  He* 
eour  her,  reached  the  lake  Laerinua,  and  wan  thence  eonvcTdd  to 
hitr  own  filla.  There,  reflectiofr  noon  the  daoirer  whidi  ibe  hid 
eeeaped,  the  fate  of  Aceronia,  mlataxen  lor  baraelf,  and  denrae4I/ 
in  which  the  veawl,  ondor  the  ■belter  of  the  ihnri-. 


■lain,  tb<*  manner 

mit  UMwed  by  the  wind*  iwr  etriking  upon  the  roeke,  had  vi»ld«4  ir 
itN  upp^r  part,  and  b*N*n  purpoeely  oveniet,  ahe  eonclodrd  that  far 
thin  very  end  she  had  been  enticeid  by  the  fraudulent  letten  of  bet 
■on,  and  fur  this  reason  treated  be  him  with  safrb  eatraordiosry 
marks  of  honour.  However,  she  thoiiKht  it  adviMble  to  dissnnUe 
the  Mholff,  and,  althoufrli  wrll  appris-d  of  these  black  d«rvioa».  tn 
act  a«  if  she  saw  them  not.  With  this  view,  she  diiKiateh«^  Af*ri' 
nu4  hn  frt^'dman,  Ut  arouaint  th«f  emfieror  with  the  danTtr  sht 
had  eitca{)Ml,  by  the  provifl<*ricK  of  the  f^Hin  and  his  imperial  dirtun^, 
and  Ut  entrtmi  him  that,  h<iwevor  alarmed  at  th»  misfortune  which 
ha<l  threaiimi  d  his  mother,  he  would  postpone  the  trouble  iif  vnit* 
iiit;  her,  f(«r  what  she  only  stfNjd  in  nera  of  at  present  waa  rrsL  la 
th«*  m^ntime,  ditigu'imug  her  fear,  and  eounteneitinc  perfect  ■»«■• 
ritv,  she  caused  her  wrmnd  to  be  dre»*ed ;  and,  ealUnir  ftir  the  last 
will  of  Aceronia,  ordered  all  her  eflecfcs  to  be  rrgistered  and  sealed 
up.  As  to  Nero,  he  had  passed  the  nicht  in  great  aneMinew  and 
anxiety  attending  the  •access  of  bis  design ;  and,  while  be  was 
hourly  expecting  expresa^  to  apprise  him  that  the  parricide  was 
exfeuted,  tidings  arrived  tliat  his  mothiT  had  escaped  with  only  a 
■liirht  wound.  At  this  he  was  struck  with  ti'rror  and  diMuay,  nirf 
doubting  but  her  fierce  spirit,  bent  upon  hasty  revenue,  wouiJ 
eithi*r  arm  the  slaves,  stir  up  Uie  rage  of  the  •oldiery  against  him, 
or  ri^ur,  with  a  tragical  representation  of  the  whole  plot,  to  the 
senate  and  people.  Thus  terrified  and  dismayed,  he  immcdiaifly 
■ent  for  ffurrhiis  and  Seneca,  who  perhape  had  not  befon-,  mys 
Tacitus,  been  acquaint^  with  the  cim^irarv.  To  them  h«Bol>£M 
Ins  <iioappoin(mcnt,  and  told  them  that,  in  the  present  emergewy, 
hi*  liad  no  riHMiurce,  no  nrot-etion,  no  one  to  advise  with,  but  thna. 
I'hry  iK/th  kept  long  silence,  either  because  they  thought  it  in  vain 
to  (liMiiaile  him  from  a  dihiign  on  which  they  aaw  htm  b*iit,  or 


h4«f:iiiiiM!  th<>y  believed  matters  already  poshed  ao  far  that,  unlea 
Atfrippiiia  soon  perished,  Nero  certainly  must.  At  length  Seneca, 
who  used  always  to  sp<«k  (he  fimt,  looked  at  Burrhiia,  as  if  he  aakH 
him  whether  orders  u>r  tli«  dispatching  of  Agrippina  roi|rtit  not  bs 
trusted  to  the  soldiery  under  his  command.  Burrhua  unilentoud 
him,  and  answered,  that  the  pratorian  guards  were  eo  aealouily 
attached  to  thf>  name  of  the  Cesars,  ao  fond  of  the  family  aoif 
memory  of  Germanicus,  that  they  would  nerer  engace  in  any  cruel 
or  bloody  attempt  against  their  descendants.  He  added,  that  Aai* 
cetutf  ou^ht  to  aciomplish  what  he  had  begun.  Anieetaanadennok, 
without  hesitation,  to  acquit  himself  of  his  engagement ;  and  Nefu, 
trying  out  thai  KmiMtAa  v^^Motwl  him  that  day  witli  tba  eBpif*! 
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urged  bim  to  oae  dispfttch,  taking  with  him  whom  he  pleased  to 
aamat  him.  In  the  meantime,  Agerinu«,  arriving  Trom  Agrippina 
with  the  news  of  her  disaster  and  escape,  was  immediately  admitted 
to  the  emperor ;  by  whose  orders,  as  be  was  delivering  hi.-t  message, 
ft  dagger  was  dropped  between  his  legs ;  and  then,  as  if  he  bad  been 
sent  to  murder  the  prince,  he  was  immediately  loaded  with  irons 
SDd  dragged  to  prison.  This  fable  was  forged  to  support  another ; 
for  Nero  intended  to  give  out  that  his  destruction  had  been  con* 
oerted  by  his  mother,  and  that  she,  upon  the  discoverj^  of  her  trea- 
0011,  had  put  an  end  to  her  own  life,  to  avoid  the  punishment  she 
deserved. 

**  In  the  mean  time,  the  danger  which  threatened  Agrippina  at 
ws,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  effect  of  chance,  flying  abroad,  the 
people  firom  all  quarters  flocked  to  the  shore  to  assist  her ;  some 
crowded  into  barks  and  skiffs,  others  entered  the  sea,  and  waded  as 
deep  as  their  height  would  permit,  nny,  some  stretched  out  their 
arms  as  it  were  to  catch  and  receive  her ;  so  that  tlie  whole  coast 
resounded  with  lamentations  for  her  misfortune,  vows  for  her  de- 
liverance, and  the  indistinct  clamour  of  a  multitude  solicitous 
about  her  safety.  When  they  understood  that  she  was  out  of  dan- 
ger, they  all  hastened  to  congratulate  her  upon  her  escape.  But 
Anicetus  presently  arriving  with  an  armed  band  of  marines,  they 
all  dispersed ;  and  the  franchised  slave,  having  beset  the  villa  with 
a  guard,  burst  open  the  gates,  secured  such  of  her  slaves  as  offered 
to  stop  bim,  ana  advanced  to  the  very  door  of  her  chamber,  which 
he  found  guarded  by  a  small  number  of  her  friends,  who,  at  the 
sight  of  so  many  armed  men,  betook  themselves  to  flight,  and  left 
her  with  one  maid  only,  who  lay  in  the  room  with  her.  She  was 
already  very  anxious  and  uneasy  that  no  person  had  yet  arrived 
from  ner  son,  nor  had  even  Agerinus  returned,  when  she  heard  a 
sudden  uoise  and  tumult  at  the  door  of  her  chamber,  which  so 
terrified  her  maid,  that,  starting  up,  she  too  was  about  to  depart ; 
which  Agrippina  perceiving,  *  Thou  likewise,'  said  she,  '  art  going 
to  abandon  roe ;' and  that  moment  Anicetus,  having  forced  open 
the  door,  entered  her  chamber,  accompanied  by  Herculeus,  captain 
of  a  galley,  and  Olearitus,  a  centurion  of  the  navy.  The  princes>4, 
though  well  apprised  of  their  design,  yet  addressing  them  with 
great  intrepidity,  *  If  you  are  come,'  said  she^  *  from  the  emperor, 
to  be  informed  of  my  health,  I  can  acquaint  him  that  I  am  well  re- 
freshed and  recovered  ;  if  upon  any  bloody  design,  I  will  never  be- 
lieve you  commissioned  by  my  son :  my  sou  cannot  comtiiand  a 
parricide.'    But  the  assassins,  without  returning  her  any  answer, 

1)laeed  themselves  round  her  bed  (for  in  her  chamber  was  a  small 
ight) ;  and  Herculeus  first  discharged  a  blow  upon  her  head  with 
a  great  club.  Olearitus  the  centurion  instantly  drew  his  sword 
to  dispatch  her;  but  she,  notwithstanding  the  blow  she  had  re- 
ceived, starting  up,  presented  her  belly,  crying  with  a  loud  voice, 
*  Strike  me  here :  this  carried  and  brought  forth  such  a  monster  as 
Nero.'  In  uttering  these  words,  she  was  pierced  with  a  multitude 
of  wounds,  and  expired.  Thus  died  the  celebrated  Agrippina, 
daughter  to  Germanicus,  grand-daut(hter  to  Agrippa,  and  great 
grand-daughter  to  Augustus,  sister  to  one  emperor,  wife  to  another, 
and  mother  to  a  third.  This  doom  she  had  deserved  by  a  train  of 
iniquitieny  long  before  it  overtook  her ;  nay,  we  are  told  tbeit  she 
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a^ht  a  more  ahameful  and  unmanly  employment  ThiM, 
>f  groand  in  the  Vatican  was  incloned  with  a  wall,  that  ha 
cert  his  dexterity  in  driving,  without  being  nxpoeed  to  the 
i  promiscuous  crowd  of  spectators ;  but  now  he  was  desirous 
publicly  seen  by  the  populace,  who  failed  not  to  gratify  him 
M>miums  and  loud  acclamations.  As  the  emperor  iroaeined 
bringing  many  others  under  the  same  infamy  he  should 
is  own,  he  introduced,  as  actors  into  the  theatre,  several 
Dmans,  descended  from  illustrious  families,  but,  through  in> 
become  venal.  He  likewise  engaged,  with  great  rewards, 
Oman  knights  to  undertake  the  acting  of  parts  in  public  re- 
itions.  However,  that  he  might  not  vet  debase  himself  iu 
mon  theatre,  he  instituted  a  sort  of  plays  called  juvenales, 
ere  exhibited  in  private  houses  or  gardens,  persons  of  the 
lity,  and  many  who  had  borne  the  chief  offices  in  the  state. 
1  them,  and  degrading  themselves  to  imitate  the  port  and 
try  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  mimics,  even  in  their  most  ob> 
sticulations." 

finding  that  neither  his  most  atrocious  crimes  nor  most 
I  contemptible  pursuits  diminished  the  flattery  of  his  court 
3plauses  of  his  senate,  cast  off  all  moral  restraint,  and  pre- 
>r  his  counsellors,  as  well  as  friends,  the  most  unprincipled 
loral  among  the  chief  men  of  Rome.  He  ceased  to  reve- 
neca  for  his  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  despised  the  political 
of  the  accomplished  statesman  Burrhus.  The  latter  died 
e  ninth  year  of  Nero  ;  and  from  certain  circumstances  his 
ul  master  was  suspected  to  have  caused  him  to  be  poisoned, 
torian  guards  were  placed  under  the  command  of  K.  Ruffus 
Mgellinus.  The  former  was  respected  for  his  integrity,  but 
for  indolence  that  his  authority  was  viewed  merely  nomi* 
s  colleague  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  the  emperor, 
as  admitted  to  all  his  secret  revels  and  debaucheries.  When 
IS  was  known  to  be  Nero's  chief  counsellor,  all  who  envied 
Seneca  openly  reviled  him,  and  a  number  of  the  courtiers 
iduous  in  stimulating  the  emperor  to  dismiss  him.  The 
her  anticipated  the  wishes  of  his  enemies ;  he  retired  from 
id  aside  all  his  usual  splendour,  and  assumed  the  manners 
osopher  rather  than  a  statesman.  Tigellinus  now  directed 
eror  in  all  things,  executed  his  will,  whether  it  was  regu* 
justice  or  not.  He  hesitated  not  to  disgrace  or  murder  any 
}xious  to  his  master's  displeasure  ;  nor  to  promote  any  mea- 
which  he  set  his  heart  Nero  longed  to  gn^tify  Poppaea's 
I  by  publicly  marrying  her.  In  order  to  this,  it  was  neces- 
b  Octavia  should  be  divorced  or  put  to  death.  He  divorced 
he  frivolous  pretence  that  she  was  barren.  Immediately 
>paBa  was  declared  his  wife;  but  this  detestible  female  rested 
by  false  accusation  of  adultery,  she  procured  first  Octavia's 
ent,  and  then  her  death,  of  which  proof  was  given  her,  by 
Jerers  presenting  to  her  the  head  of  her  victim.  Soon  after 
It  Poppsa's  power  over  the  emperor  was  strengthened  by 
him  a  daughter.  His  iov  was  great  on  this  occasion ;  the 
)  named  Augusta,  and  the  mother  was  honoured  by  the 
ty  appellation.  The  senate  had  previously  made  vows  for 
»y  dtlivery ;  "  and  now  many  more  were  added,  and  tht 
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wholfl  Ainplj  folflUfld :  Hftir*  for  ftolemn  proo9«ii'm«i  wereaoMtntHlf 
a  tMinpIo  WM  dDcrecd  to  Kecunditjr,  golden  immg*-n  of  the  FortoTM 
»t  Antium,  whmro  the  child  waebom,  were  ordered  to  be  nwdv,  tnd 
placed  on  the  Uiroiin  ol  JupiU'T  Capifriioue:  but  ■hort'livfd  wm 
the  princH'e  joy ;  for  within  four  montlis  the  io&ot  died,  m  6mutff 
which  gave  occasion  to  new  etrains  of  flatterf.  She  wm  pbeed 
among  the  gods,  and  divine  worehip,  with  a  priest,  altar*,  ud  m* 
criftceN,  wt-re  voted  to  her.  Aa  the  emperor  had  rejoiced,  wo  be 
grieved,  beyond  all  meaanre.*' 

Grief  or  retl«*ction  anif  :d  not  the  vain  mind  and  aenflaal  heart  ol 
the  emperor,  and  he  had  removed  far  frona  him  all  who  wer»  dit' 
po«ed  or  qnalififd  to  preaerve  him  from  acta  of  either  impradcoei 
or  mifK'hiff  and  folly,  in  which  alone  he  delighted.   He  now  beeame 
remarkab1<!  for  alrntMt  nothing  bat  acta  of  dm}>otie  cruelty  an*!  bar* 
barity,  or  the  chief  ncUtr  in  acenea  of  dlaaipatiou.     Alter  the  low  of 
his  infant,  lie  departed  for  Naples,  to  exhibit  his  skill  in  singing  aad 
acting  on  the  rtt:ige,  purposing  to  proceed  thence  to  Greece,  to  eon* 
tf^fid  for  the  prixe  lor  music  at  the  Olympian  games.   Ha  vraii  accoin* 
nanied,  a^  UHUfil,  on  his  Journey,  *' witli  a  tliouMnd  chari'its,  bis 
lionM^  and  iihiIhi  all  shod  with  silver,  hie  grooms  and  moletfen 
clad  in  the  rtchfst  cloth  of  Canusium,  and  attended  by  a  baad  of 
prtftorian  guardn.  and  a  body  of  African  horse,  most  pompously 
attired.  Soon  alter  his  arrival  at  Nafilea,  he  mounted  the  stsge.aod 
sung,  for  several  days  tofrether,  tu  an  immense  multitude,  all  the 
rabble  of  Naples,  and  incredible  numbers,  from  tlia  neighboariDf 
cities  and  colonies,  flock:ng  to  such  an  extraordinary  apectacie.  la 
this  fxercise  he  passed  hi*  whole  time  at  Naples,  repairing  to  tlis 
theatre  in  the  morning,  and  continuing  there  till  night,  allowioc 
himself  now  and  then  a  small  respite  to  take  breath,  and  refr««h 
himself,  which  he  did  publicly,  in  the  presence  of  the  mnltitode.** 
Home  unknown  reasons  induced  him  to  defer  bis  voyage  to  Grrees 
and  return  to  Home,  where,  to  diipla)  his  magnificence,  or  gratify 
the  citisens,  he  held  a  suec^^ion  tn  tiannaets  in  the  pubUe  plaen 
and  sf(uares.  These  aasHmblies  included  tne  nnist  infamoos  persfifls 
in  (h«-  city,  and  the  sci.-iie^  exhibited  not  only  almost  every  speciss 
of  grandeur  and  luxury,  but  also  every  kind  of  the  most  sensual  and 
abonnnable  pleasure,  such  as  none  pretending  to  virtue  would  detgn 
to  witness  or  even  describe. 

It  had,  howevi-r,  b'-en  well  for  society  had  this  wild  beast  bera 
satit4fl<'d  witli  rioting  in  the  lowest  and  moat  beastly  indnlgeoc*, 
which  the  virtuous  might  avoid.  Unhappily,  he  delighted  toapread 
as  widely  as  pcMisiblr  misery,  by  evnrjr  device,  anggeeted  by  his  pol- 
luted imagination  and  bruisli»'d  pawions.  In  proof  of  this,  history 
appeals  to  the  dreadful  fire  which  threatened  the  rotirs  deatroctMii 
of  Koine,  about  A.li.  64,  on  the  eleventh  vear  of  his  reign.    lu  ori* 

{;in  was  indeed  never  fully  ascertained  ;  iNit  no  one  aseme  to  have 
lesitated  to  ascribe  it  to  the  diabolical  or  maniac  emperor.  He  may 
have  caused  it  to  be  raised  on  reflecting  on  the  dreaafol  scene  of  this 
burning  of  ancient  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  for  the  fire,  it  is  said,  eom* 
menced  on  the  day  of  the  year  corresponding  with  that  in  whidi 
that  tremendous  catastrophe  happened.  It  waa  first  kindled  in  eet- 
tain  shops  which  contained  the  most  oombastibts  articles,  and,  of 
coarse,  apread  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  An  ancient  ioseripdna, 
new  8i  reier*t  cUuxt^,  tttiMta  thM  it  oontinotd  niM  dqr»    it  ikt 
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«nd  of  six  it  seemed  arrested  ;  but  it  was  rekindled  with  augmented 
fiiry,  and  raged  three  days  more.  Besides  the  destruction  of  innu- 
merable common  dwellings,  **  all  the  noble  monuments  of  anti- 
J|uit;)r,  all  the  palaces,  temples,  porticoes,  with  the  goods,  riches, 
umiture,  and  merchandise,  were  consumed.  The  shrieks  of  the 
women,  the  various  efforts  of  some  endeavouring  to  save  the  joung 
and  tender,  of  others  attempting  to  assist  the  aged  and  inHrm,  and 
the  hurry  of  su^  as  strove  oulj  to  provide  for  themselves,  occa- 
sioned a  mutual  interruption,  and  universal  confusion.  Many, 
while  they  chiefly  regarded  the  danger  that  pursued  them  behind, 
found  themselves  suddenly  involved  in  the  flame  before  and  on 
every  side.  If  they  escaped  into  the  quarters  adjoining,  or  into  the 
parts  quite  remote,  there  too  they  met  with  the  devouring  flames. 
At  last,  not  knowing  whither  to  fly,  nor  where  to  seek  sanctuury, 
they  abandoned  the  city,  and  repaired  to  the  open  fields.  Some, 
out  of  despair  for  the  loss  of  their  whole  substance,  others,  through 
tenderness  for  their  children  and  relations,  whom  they  had  not  been 
able  to  snatch  from  the  flames,  suffered  themselves  to  perish  in 
them,  though  they  had  easy  means  to  escape.  No  man  dared  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  fire,  there  being  many  who  had  no  other 
business  but  to  prevent  with  repeated  menaces  all  attempts  of  that 
nature ;  nay,  some  were,  in  the  fisce  of  the  public,  seen  to  throw 
lighted  fire-brands  into  the  houses,  loudly  declaring,  that  thev  were 
authorised  so  to  do ;  but  whether  this  was  only  a  device  to  plunder 
more  freely,  or  in  reality  they  had  such  orders,  was  never  certainly 
known.  Nero,  who  was  then  at  Antium,  did  not  offer  to  return  to 
the  city,  till  he  heard  that  the  flame  wais  advancing  to  his  palace, 
which)  after  his  arrival,  was,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  burnt  down 
to  the  ground,  with  all  the  houses  adjoining  to  it.  However,  Nero, 
affecting  compassion  for  the  multitude,  thus  vagabond  and  bereft 
of  their  dwelhngs,  laid  open  the  field  of  Mars,  and  all  the  great  edi- 
fices erected  there  by  Agrippa,  and  even  his  own  gardens.  He  like- 
wise caused  tabernacles  to  be  reared  in  haste  for  the  reception  of  the 
forlorn  populace;  from  Ostia  too,  and  the  neighbouring  cities, 
were  brought,  by  his  orders,  all  sorts  of  furniture  and  necessaries, 
and  the  price  ot  com  considerably  lessened.  But  these  bounties, 
however  generous  and  popular,  were  bestowed  in  vain,  because  a 
report  was  spread  abroad,  that,  during  the  time  of  this  general  con- 
flagration, he  mounted  his  domestic  stage,  and  sung  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy,  comparing  the  present  desolation  to  the  celebrated 
calamities  of  iniquity.  Of  the  fourteen  districts  into  which  Rome 
was  divided,  four  remained  entire,  three  were  laid  in  ashes,  and,  in 
the  seven  others,  there  remained  only  here  and  there  a  few  houses, 
miserably  shattered,  and  half  consumed.  Among  the  many  ancient 
and  stately  edifices,  which  the  rage  of  the  flames  utterly  consumed, 
Tacitus  reckons  the  temple  dedicated  by  Servius  Tullius  to  the 
Moon ;  the  temple  and  great  altar  consecrated  by  Evander  to  Her- 
cules; the  chapel  vowed  by  Romulus  to  Jupiter  Stator  ;  the  court 
of  Numa,  with  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  in  it  the  tutelar  gods  pecu- 
liar to  the  Romans.  In  the  same  fate  were  involved  the  inestimable 
treasures  acquired  by  so  many  victories,  the  wonderful  works  of  the 
best  painters  and  sculptors  of  Greece,  and,  what  is  still  more  to  be 
lamented,  the  ancient  writings  of  celebrated  autbon,  till  then  pre- 
ferred perfectly  entire.'' 

S  S 
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TliA  bnrntni;  of  R<ini«i  brong:ht  ChrintUnii,  m  a  dbtiAet  tM 
at  Ii>k4t  for  tli«!  Ar4t  umn  ref:on]''rf  in  hi«tiiry,  b«ror0  th«  ehri 
bunikU  of  Uiu  city,  wIict*  thwy  we«t  acco4«rf  of  b«ini(  th«  ftothf 
thin  KrffiU  cklamity,  and  thoir  aceoMr  «vm  no  Uim  importaot  a 
■onaice  than  the  lawleM  mnperor.  Not  the  iMMt  evidence  of 
iniiit  i«  alloded  to  in  hietorf.  Nor  did  theacfiaeation  ai^nvt 
W4ak«tn  thi  univenwl  eovpicion  or  belief  that  N^ro  alone  bad  e 
thn  city  to  b«!  eet  on  flrr.  He  knew  the  etata  of  lh«  public  r 
and,  doabtl«wi«  dreaded  that  itn  coneeqaenoe  might  be  fatal  to 
Bnt  it  mny  n^m  ntranpi  what  could  auKitQ^t  to  him  to  chan 
(niriiitian^,  without  a  nhadow  of  pro«»f,  with  a  crime  which 
had  npial  reawin  with  ihnir  fi'llow'citixen*  to  drt'iit  and  let 
He  could  not  b-*  ii^i'^ni^ttliat  no  claw  of  nod ety  were  more  du 
to  promof;  tht  titnpornl  \Miuit  and  comfort  of  all  rank* ;  Ptt 
their  ablp«it  ndrocate,  had  more  than  once  appearerl  before  th 
perial  crart,  vindicated  hi*  own  character,  and  we  ma^  be  ce 
the  ChriHtian,  with  aueh  Micceee  aa  to  have  obtained  hia  lib<nr 
the  precedini;  year.  lint  Nero,  it  is  Mitd,  knew  that  they  we 
neraily  hatM,  and  that  to  subiTt  them  to  anfTerinir  woald  n 
mend  him  to  th^  public,  ehoald  he  even  fail  to  fix  on  them  the 
of  bumini^  the  city.  Thath*,  however,  mifcht  have  aeenwd  u 
with  more  hope  of  beinp;  credited,  no  one  can  donbt,  who  n 
on  the  va't  number  of  the  mont  depraved  of  mankind,  nmAi 
Rome.  We  conc<*ive,  therefore,  that  we  maj  aecribe  hi«  eek 
of  the  Chri«tianii  to  eufTfr  inn^icently,  to  the  conna^lt  of  bit 
mone  wife  Poppsa,  rather  than  to  hie  own  aaffacitj  or  ra 
Such  depravH  pertione  ae  Nero  are  not  thoae  who  are  neaall 
perM-cutorii  of  holy  men.  ThHr  moat  violent  and  implaeabU 
mie^  are  thoee  proud  of  real  or  tmai^inary  intellectual,  mor 
relif(iou<  auperiority,  and  not  the  lovera  of  pleasure  and  fnv 

furitutta.  That  Nero  wa4,  at  thU  time,  completfly  eiiMlavi 
opp»a,  id  well  known,  and  that  ChriallaiM  were  more  obno 
to  fier  diapl^Mure  than  any  other  claae  of  aocii-tr.  will  acaro 
quc^ationed  by  thoae  who  advert  to  her  reli|pon.  Wn  have  al 
remarkr-d  that  it  U  probable,  from  Jo^ephua  dpiiominatiui 
**  religioim,"  that  ahe  waa  a  Jewiah  iin»a*lyte  of  the  nect  of  the 
riae<^.  He  noticea  more  inridenta  than  one  which  appear  t/i 
firm  thi4  opinion,  and  clearlv  ahow  her  attachment  to  the  J> 
people,  ann  eateem  of  their  rHigiona  trachera  Thua  he  inUnn 
that  in  hia  twentyaizth  V^ar,  certain  of  hia  friend*  di4tin|nn*h 
pietv,  having  offended  rHix  the  governor  of  Jnd^'a,  wfrre  p 
chafna  and  aent  priaonerit  to  K^rme,  to  be  tried  b^ftire  th'*  em| 
In  the  hope  of  aidini;  in  their  deliverance,  he  accompaniM  ibi 
Rome.  The  ahip  in  wlii<rh  they  aaiied,  witli  about  ais  hoi 
peraons,  waa  loU  in  the  A'lriatic,  and  all  periahed,  except  t 
•ifrhty,  who,  aft^r  awimmini;  all  ni'fht,  were  aaved  by  a  ahip  t 
rene.  On  reachini;  Rome,  he  procured  the  friendahip  of  Aliii 
a  Jew,  who  waa  an  mcUtr  on  the  atage,  and  ranch  belovfd  liy  : 
He  adda,  that  **  throngh  the  intereatof  this  man,  he  waa  intm 
to  Pop|H»a,  Oeaar'a  wife,  waa  favourablv  received,  and  aoMeiK 
obtaining  the  liberty  of  the  priest*  hia  frienda.  BMidf^  thia  fi 
he  received  many  preaents  from  the  empreaa."  Joaephoa 
that  thU  reU|(ioua  empreaa  waa  aa  wicked  aa  Kaiitiu,  who  om 
hn  hit  »ppoiutfMnt  to  \\m  %Qveroment  of  Jiid«u    Moir  ibi 
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pndaeij  rach  a  person  as  was  most  likely  to  hate  and  seek  tbedes* 
traction  of  Christians.  This  was  atrikingljr  seen  in  the  first  age  of 
Christianity ;  some  of  the  female  proeelytes  in  the  empire  were  most 
mctive  opponents  of  the  first  ministers  of  the  word.  Thus,  when 
the  ffospel  had  been  published  throughout  all  the  region  of  Pisidia. 
**  the  Jews"  in  Antioeb,  the  capital,  **  stirred  up  the  devout  and 
honourable  women,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  citr,  and  raised  per- 
aecntion  against  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  expelled  them  outof  tneir 
coasts." 

While  it  may  be  disputed  whether  the  accusation  against  the 
Christians  in  Rome  originated  in  the  unrighteous  policy  of  Nero, 
or  the  Pharisaical  teal  of  his  wife,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  ma- 
joritT  of  all  ranks  were  not  displeased  to  see  them  persecuted  to 
death.  Their  real  character  was  not  understood  by  the  most  intel- 
ligent  unbelievers.  This  is  plain  from  the  brief  description  given 
of  them  by  the  most  eminent  Roman  writers  in  the  firat  and  second 
centuries.  These  learned  men  appear  to  have  treated  Chriifitianity 
as  a  subject  unworthy  of  investigation.  Such  conduct  indicates 
their  utter  indifierence  to  whatever  involved  the  interests  of  man 
in  relation  to  God  and  the  future  and  invisible  state.  And  what 
conduct  could  more  decidedly  prove  that  their  wisdom  was  foulish- 
ness?  It  is  not  uncommon  to  apologise  for  their  most  unreason- 
able  conduct,  by  saying  that  they  had  not  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing the  truth > respecting  Christians.  How  unfounded  is  such  an 
opinion  !  Could  anj  one,  sincerely  and  earnestly  desirous  to  know 
eternal  truth,  remain  ignorant  of  the  gospel  in  any  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  empire,  after  the  first  thirty  years  of  Paul's  ministry  ? 
Christians  were  numerous,  and  cealously  announced  what  they  be- 
lieved. Rome  was  full  of  them.  They  might  be,  and  doubtless 
were,  known  to  all  who  loved  the  light  and  hated  darkiiesrt.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  their  principles  and  practices  in  religion  were  op- 

fiosed  to  ail  that  the  learned  unbelievers,  and  the  superstitious  and 
icentious  multitude,  believed  or  valued.  The  former  deemed  all 
forms  of  religion  as  equally  useless,  or  of  equal  value  ;  and  the  lat- 
ter imagined  that  every  one  who  renounced  the  worship  of  the  gods 
of  the  empire  were  the  enemies  of  all  good,  and  to  be  regarded  as 
atheists.  **  All  were  provoked,"  as  Mosheim  remarks,  "  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  worahip,  which  resembled  in  nothing  the  sacred  rites 
of  any  other  people.  The  Christians  had  neither  sacrifices,  nor 
temples,  nor  images,  nor  oracles,  nor  sacerdotal  orders ;  and  this 
was  sufficient  to  bring  upon  them  the  reproaches  of  an  ignorant 
multitude,  who  imagined  that  there  could  be  no  religion  without 
these.  Thus  they  were  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  atheists ;  and,  by 
the  Roman  *aws,  those  who  were  chargeable  with  atheism  were 
declared  the  pests  of  human  society.  But  this  was  not  all :  the 
sordid  interests  of  a  multitude  of  lasy  and  selfish  priests  were  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  ruin  and  oppression  of  the  Christian 
cause.  The  public  worship  of  such  an  immense  number  of  deities 
was  a  source  of  subsistence,  and  even  of  riches,  to  the  whole  rabble 
of  priests  and  augurs,  and  also  to  a  multitude  of  merchants  and 
■artists ;  and  as  the  progress  of  the  gospel  threatened  the  ruin  of  this 
religious  traffic,  and  the  profits  it  produced,  this  raised  up  new  ene- 
mies to  the  Christians,  and  armed  the  rage  of  mercenary  fupenti- 
tion  against  their  lives  and  their  cause." 
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N 1  pns^n  anihor.  perhaps,  b^rom  tb«  tinw  of  Pliny.  lor>k'*d  oa  I 
C:  ri4nuu«  u  a  vjciety  rompletelir  diatinct  from  th»!  J^w«,  nA  \ 
111-  nal  pr^ju^icfv anr)  vic^  of  the  Uttrr  vr^re  frenitr«lU  aiK::,>': 
til-  :  rii.»r;  nii-l  ihu  eitra-irdinary  iiu<'c#*-h  of  both  uani*^.  >ii  4.- 
VHfi  :  J  !•»  i'ii"ir  r«p"cn»e  rHi;ion8,  whiirh  aeeniMl  one,  LtfCkij'K 

r  •  r I  I'-  ■>'  il-'iii'iiniYd  all  iil<i!ii,  rouanil  ihe  j^talouiv  or  «rr»:?i 

a!.'':*S  :  i:!4iirifrM«k4wh'»  a<lmired  their  own  r»iif;ioii.«:tii«r 
u«:<->ii!i*  •■:  it^  »niiquiTy.  utililr.  or  popularity.  Th«*<i-  uwiutj  1 
inil.u'ii-int  (••••l:ni;4  wi'te  ifvidt  ntiy  ntroDj  id  Seneea  and  Tacitui,* 
vri-r-*  i;r<*atly  •l:«tinicuiiibed  in  the  firit  eeutury.  1  li';  former,  >p 
rf::r!y  nfirrr.uj:  to  the  Jews,  iududioi;  the  fblLiwerg  r«(  C.'.r 
lam^-'iitii — **  "^i'  uiiivenally  du  the  cuatomi  of  that  movt  flag;iS>' 
p**<>;>i>*  pr-v»:l.  that  nnn  th«7  are  rcceivetl  all  over  the  wirrtd.  1 
miii^ii-  rr^l  hav.'  .-iri-n  Inwa  to  the  eonqiMnirA."  The  Uit-jr  rma 
t!:  I!  "  th<*  J<*w--t  intMtuti^  the  rite  of  ctrctimciai'm,  in  ord<  r  tn ' 
tir.ju-.'>h  them^-Ivi^  frim  th»  reiit  of  mankiii'l.  Th*-y  who  hkv 
r.>  '.'■(  to  the  ru«Tiini4  nf  th«*  Ji-wi  do  the  aame,  and  the  fir-t  t: 
t>  .  V  :•■••  taught  t5i.  to  cli-.;i.44*  th*?  {ffidfl,  and  to  diveiit  th«:zi«<  !--• 
I  .itri-'.-m  'Ml-*  wor«f  nt"  m-n  ifv^Ty  wii  -r^,  <1'^piiiini;  the  r-.  .:• 
r.if*  III  t>ii*ir  own  i-tiuntrv,  -lA^re  wijnt  to  pit'.'  up  th^rir  conirit^jti^ 
an  i  :i:in*  a*  J»TM*il»"m.'' 

Ta'kii.j  ailv.-«M»:^*  iiF  th«*  univrmai  hatred  of  Christianity.  an<J 
t!.--  :■  ■piilur  faliiiii:iii*4  an  1  rhinimir  njam^i  it4  adviira*-^  arnl  i>< 
r  ««ir«.  Ni'nt  niii-rfi:-'!  m  turning  tit<*  ••«••«  of  lh>;  puhlk-  from  ■• 
l>>r  .1  ti'li^,  |ty  iiiiii.Hliinf  nn  ndn  t  'i>*noiiiiciiip  di;nlh  nn  O.ri^i.a 
«'  '  r  !ln»  pr-'.ii  ■••  rli.it  tlii-y  ha-!  kindl-*«i  th"  tir«»  whi'h  \i*i\  v 
k  1  II  <•{  till*  !,-.'¥  :  n;ii|  lii*  pr"!ii-riti*'ii  iliat  they  hhouhl  muH^r  •!••: 
111!  I  r  I'lfin*  i''iirh  itJiiiijM   repri^ient  to  all   Iht-ir  crini*'  m  t)i 
j't:-  !!.i.-nt.      ri.«r  only  narxiitive  d>«^rvine'  rr.«l:t  of  tJm  lir-it  irr 
|-t> '-.-cutMn  of  C'lirittianv  by  tin-  Kom:in  aiiat*?.  iit  tli«;  in.perl-i-t  ■. 
l-'f  hy   I  airituii.    *•  Ni»ro,"  li»»  oL^rrvi^,  •'  to  Hiippr<*iM  thf  pri»»«ii 
rii  iDur  tliar  he  «ia4  the  author  of  ih<r  con f] a|f ration,  tranii-rr^-I  < 
1:1.   I  up«in<iu;ipiHt*>lcrimtriaU,  Hubjfctin^to  nuMtexqu-Hiie  torrrM*! 
t  -i^  iii^ipli«  who,  for  ilifir  ^-unnimn*  crimes,  wer»«  univ*  nmliy  j 
hi-rH,l,  nil  J  kntiwn  to  thi»  vnlirar  hy  tbr  nam';  of  Chrmnan*.    7 
ni.--iiir  of  ilii<i  name  'Knu  Chnnt,  who  in  th>*  r^iirn  ot  Tiberu-  v 
I  "I'-iitif-I  iii.ili>r  Poiitiu-i  l*il:iti>,  procurator  of  Jud^'a.     'I  be  pH«nIt 
«o.  T.ti'nm  wuM  for  a  wi.jle  mippreMed,  but  if   r>'viv<il  a_-niit,  a 
»•   r '  nl  uiit  only  ovi»r  Jmli*  1,  wlier^  th»*  ''vil  wat  tiMt  hr'inr  ?.-il,  I 
r-.i.  !i-i|  Konie;  wliii|i>*r  fr»m  »*v-Mry  n-iartrr  of  the  ear-'i  in  •■ 
H'.i:.tjy  flmin<;  Wii:iti'viT  u  bi>i<'OUit  and  ab-iminabU*  &nii>ii.'-r  n  - 
mil    ..  t   .»rt«  r-a-l-'y  ••mbraiN-d  and  prictiwl.   Kif-t,  tliiri-i  r  .  v^ 
p;>'ir ''i-i.  ••  i  >i:ji-!i  a4  ownvd  th^'ma-  IvfR  to  be  of  that  i*<-ci ;  t-  '-u 
lii-iti  iv;i«.!'-<-iivi-pii  an  imm»n4*  m-ihitiid'*,  andall  wr'-con.  :■  • 
Hill  itf  ilif  cnrn**  oi  Imrnint;  of  ilorne,  but  of  tliir:r  ]i»ir«-<i  u-.-i  - 
mrtv  to  inaiikinil.     T)i<*ir  <i":ith  and  t'irtitreii  wi-r**  ai;t;rav:it- -i  » 
rpiji'!  il-riitiiin  ai.d  dTiff ;  for  ih^y  wert'rithfr  rov-T-il  hii!i  ili-.'-i 
if  .1  l-l  bc.'4i4.  ao'l  turn  in  pi'-c--*  by  d'-vounni;  d.  !«.»<.  «ir  t:i«t-'n— I 
i-i-  ..4,*4,  ,.f  wrnpt  u|i  in  nrnhU'tiMo  {;ariiit*iitii.  that,  nhf^n  i!i>«>ii 
I    '■{  IaiI>  •!,  (!i"y  iinifht,  hkp  tinriii-H.  ifrv**  to  '{i-ik  I  th>>  darkri^'^ 
I' ■' iiiL'lit.     Ki  r  tliH  triici'ai  np'^'iar!-  Ncm  I^nt  hi<.  i<w  n  <:arij>*r 
Hn.l  •<i)iihiti<1  ;if  flirt  i4arni-  tmm  tlii-  putiiii-  divfr^ir.n  nf  tl|^  rir<'<i 
*nu  •i.ifitH  linvint;  •  i-liinut  in  |N*r«iin.  and  n'lni-tini'-'i  •ui.iinic 
a  itpoclaiiil  amuu^  tUe  yo^ulacr  m  iLe  iubtt  ul  a  charioteer.  htf..i 
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iowardt  the  miaerable  suflerera,  however  gniltf  and  deserving  the 
moet  exemplary  punishment,  conapaaaiou  arose,  eeeiiig  they  were 
doomed  to  perish,  not  with  a  view  to  the  public  good,  but  to  gratify 
the  emelty  of  one  man." 

This  sanguinary  and  barbarous  attack  on  the  church  of  Ood  beiran 
in  the  latter  end  of  A.D.  64,  and  it  is  uncertain  if  it  terminated  be* 
fore  the  death  of  Nero,  A.D.  68.  Nor  have  we  more  certain  inlorma- 
tion  as  to  the  extent  of  this  calamity ;  for  many  imagine  that  the 
imperil^  edict  was  designed  for  the  whole  empire,  while  others 
would  limit  it  to  Italy  or  even  to  Rome.  If  tradition  may  be  relied 
on,  hoih  the  great  apostles  Paul  and  Peter  had  visited  the  capital 
during  the  violence  of  this  persecution,  and  fell  victims  to  the  rage 
of  their  enemies.  It  is  probable  that  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians 
were  of  temporary  duration ;  for  Nero  soon  found  himself  in  circum- 
stances  whidi,  doubtless,  withdrew  his  attention  from  them  :  and 
their  enemies  were  snb|ecied  by  him  to  such  great  and  complicated 
distress,  that  they  would  feel  little  disposition  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  a  class  ofpfinoaa  who  not  only  did  them  no  iniury,  but 
were  ever  aealous  to  do  them  good  by  every  means  which  tney  could 
employ. 

-  In  the  opinion  of  some,  Nero  destroyed  Rome  that  he  might  ac« 
quire  celebrity  by  raising  the  city  in  f^reater  beauty  and  magnifi> 
cenoe.  This  is  not  improbable,  for  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  was  al- 
ways  ready  to  undertake  enterprises  in  proportion  to  their  difficulty 
or  even  seeming  impossibility  to  accomplish  them.  Nor  waa  this 
conjecture  inconsistent  with  his  conduct  after  the  fire ;  for  he  em- 
ployed all  his  authority  and  resources  to  confer  on  the  renovated 
city  all  that  was  calculated  to  render  it  worthy  of  its  dignity  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  world.  He  **  founded  a  palace,  which  he  called 
his  Golden  House  ;  though  it  was  not  so  much  admired  on  account 
of  an  immense  profusion  of  gold,  precious  stones,  and  other  inesti- 
mable  ornaments,  as  for  its  vast  extent,  containing  spacious  fields, 
large  wildernesses,  artificial  lakes,  thick  woods,  gardens,  orchards, 
vineyards,  hills,  and  groves.  The  entrance  of  this  stately  edifice 
was  wide  enough  to  receive  a  colossus,  representing  Nero,  ahuudred 
and  twenty  feet  high  :  the  galleries  consisted  of  three  rows  of  tall 
pillars,  each  of  them  a  full  mile  in  length  :  the  lakes  were  encom- 
passed with  magnificent  buildings,  in  the  manner  of  cities,  and  the 
woods  stocked  with  all  manner  of  wild  beasts.  The  house  itself  wss 
tiled  with  gold,  the  walls  were  covered  with  the  same  metal,  and 
richly  adorned  with  precious  stones  and  mother-of-pearl,  which,  in 
thow  days,  was  valued  above  gold  :  the  timber-work  and  ceilings 
of  the  rooms  were  inlaid  with  gold  and  ivory  :  the  roof  of  one  of 
the  banqueting- roonos  resembled  the  firmament,  both  in  its  figure 
and  motion,  turning  incessantly  about  night  and  day,  and  showering 
all  sorts  of  sweet  waters.  When  this  magnificent  structure  was 
finished,  Nero  slightingly  said,  that  at  length  he  began  to  lodge  like 
a  man.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  this  palace  extended  quite  round  the 
city.  Nero,  it  seems,  did  not  finish  it ;  for  the  first  order  Otho  signed 
was,  as  we  read  in  Suetonius,  for  fifty  millions  of  sesterces,  to  be 
employed  in  perfecting  the  Golden  Palace  which  Nero  had  begun. 
The  projectors  of  this  plan  were  Severus  and  Celcr,  two  bold  and 
enterprising  men,  who  soon  after  uut  the  emperor  upon  a  still 
mora  expenaive  and  arduous  undertaking,  namely,  that  of  cutting 
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a  canal  through  hard  rodis  aod  ftaep  moontidiM,  from  tiM  kfet 
Avernus  to  the  moath  of  the  Tiber,  a  hundred  and  m%tf  mtle«  m 
If-ngth,  and  of  each  breadth  that  two  ffftlUfjra  tA  five  rank*  of  ran 
might  ttnn\y  p«M  abr^ant.  HU  view  in  tliii  waa  to  open  a  eommu* 
iiication  between  Rome  and  Campania,  free  fmm  the  troublM  and 
dnn(r*fr4  of  the  itea ;  for,  in  the  coume  of  thin  year,  a  great  numbrr 
of  vO'M'iN,  Men  with  com,  were  ehipwrecked  at  Cape  MiKiium, 
th(!  pilotii  rliofMiDK  rather  to  veotore  out  in  a  violent  etorm,  liitiii 
not  Ui  arrivK  at  tlio  timt*  (he/  wcri?  eipect/d  by  Nero.  For  the  n»f 
cutiori  of  tlii*  ijrudi|;iouii  uiidertakinir,  the  emperor  orAarM  the  prt* 
NOiicm  from  all  parte  to  be  traneportad  into  Italy ;  and  Mich  m  wrrt 
convicte^l,  whatever  their  Crimea,  were  to  be  condemned  only  toliia 
workH.  Nero,  who  undertook  nothing  witli  more  ardour  and  mdi* 
n«iM  than  what  wm  deemed  iriipoMiible,  expended  incredible  flunu 
in  thin  raith  undertaking,  and  exerted  all  hia  pr»wer  to  cut  through 
the  mountaine  a<l)oining  to  tiin  lake  Avernus ;  but  mrt  being  abl«i  to 
rerfifive  by  art  the  obetaclea  of  nature,  he  was  obliged  to  drop  the 
•nterpriee.  The  ground  not  occupied  by  the  foundationa  of  Nero'i 
own  palace  he  aatiigiicd  for  Iioumn,  which  were  not  plared,  a»  after 
the  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Oaula,  at  random,  and  without  ord«^, 
but  the  KtreL'tH  were  laid  otH  regularly,  epadoua  and  etrsigiit,  tb« 
rdificeN  restrained  to  a  certain  height,  perhaps  of  eeventy  fe^t,  ae> 
cording  to  the  plan  of  Auguittue;  the  cnirta  were  widened,  and  to 
all  the  great  houiMM  Mhirh  stood  by  thenMelve<<,  and  were  called 
islen,  large  porticfM-s  were  added,  which  Nero  engaged  to  raise  at 
his  own  expanse,  and  Ut  deliver  itt  each  proprietor  the  squares  about 
them  clear  from  all  rubbmh.  He  Irkewisa  promised  rewards  se- 
rorduig  to  every  tnan's  rank  and  sufMtanea,  appointing  a  day  for 
tlip  dittcharge  oi  his  proiiiis**,  on  wmdition  that  againat  that  *Ur 
their  Msveral  Iiouskm  arwi  palaces  were  finiehed.  He.  moreover,  ms'i' 
thf  follotviii;;  wife  n  trulations,  to  obviate  such  a  drcHsdfal  caJaniity 
lor  the  future :  that  the  new  buildings  should  be  nused  to  a  r^rtm-i 
hniuht  wiilioiit  tiriib'r  :  that  theyithoulil  b«'  arched  with  mUtn^trtiiu 
tliK  quarri'H  oi  (ia!>ii  and  Albii,  whiuh  wra  prixif  aKaiiiitt  fire;  that 
over  the  common  springs,  wfiich  were  diverted  by  private  men  for 
their  own  usos,overseers  should  be  olaced  to  prevent  that  abuw;  tbat 
every  citiaen  should  have  readv  in  iiis  house  a  machine  pn>per  to  ex- 
tinguish Are ;  and  that  no  wall  should  be  ciminon  to  two  houwt, 
but  everv  houM  be  inclosed  within  itj*  own  peculiar  walls.  I  hu« 
the  city  in  a  short  time  rose  out  of  its  aahea  Witli  new  luiitre,  and 
more  beautiful  than  ever." 

I'lie  pfinularity  which,  nerhaps,  Nero  arqnired  by  his  fierce  iumI 
against  Christianity,  an<i  by  the  npprkrcnt  wiwloni,  gr«^Mi-44  nf 
ifiind,  gener^Mitv,  and  liberality  which  he  dis;iUyeil  in  the  ernrtioti 
of  hi«  golden  \ni\HfH  nnd  the  embellishment  of  the  city,  was  transient. 
In  til"  (frail tir';it ion  of  hiH  vanity  or  ambition  and- detir**  ol  jutbiic 
favour  he  exhauHt  d  all  the  trrsmip's  ot  tliH  state  ;  and,  to  pnx'ure 
whIi.Ii  to  satisfy  his  bonndlewi  desires,  and  toenaldi*him  toexf^uts 
his  vaitt,  and,  in  many  instances,  his  foolish  and  impmctu-able 
a4:lii'iiieM,  he  resorted  to  nieasurea  at  once  moat  iinjuat  aod  oppn» 
aive,  M)  that  to  all  ranks,  except  the  dregs  of  society,  hia  name  and 
govprnment  became  hateful  and  di  testable.  He  eommiMiooed  per* 
mm»  capable  o(  committing  nvnry  species  of  wickedness  to  praceed 
Ihrouf  h  lU\yi  Otmw,  ami  Kaia^  and  tiiae  the  riobea  of  every  pf*" 
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viace,  including  the  wealth  of  the  templen,  the  ornaments,  and  the 
•tatuea  and  imafires  ol  the  gods,  which  were  made  of  the  precious 
metals.  The  whole  were  convened  to  Rome ;  and  the  metallic  gods 
were  melted  down  and  turned  mto  money.  His  tyranny  produced 
universal  discontent,  and  astrologers  and  diviners  alone  were  en> 
riched  by  pretending  to  observe  many  prodigies,  which  they  declared 
forerunners  of  some  dreadful  calamitjr ;  multitudes  in  consequence 
resorted  to  them  to  have  those  superstitious  fears  allayed  which  their 
lies  had  awakened.  Nero  was  alarmed  by  these  reported  omens, 
and  consulted  Babylus,  a  celebrated  astrologer.  Informed  by  him 
that  great  monarchs  could  avert  these  omens  b^  some  extraordinary 
massacre,  and,  crediting  the  impostor,  it  is  said  that  he  determined 
to  exterminate  the  whole  senatorial  order,  and  commit  all  the  offices 
of  the  empire  to  the  knights  and  his  freed  men.  Though  the  execu- 
tion  of  this  resolution  was  beyond  his  power,  yet  he  seemed  to  follow 
it  in  his  future  conduct.  ^  To  the  utmost  extent  of  his  power  he  put 
to  death,  or  by  tbreatenings  compelled  to  commit  suicide,  every 
one  venerable  by  the  highest  rank,  or  respected  for  wisdom,  learn- 
ing, genius,  or  exemplary  conduct 

He  probably  considerea  his  murderous  deeds  justifiable,  on  dis- 
covering a  conspiracy  formed  to  dethrone  him  by  the  first  men  in 
Rome,  and  into  which  history  testifies  that  the  whole  nobility, 
senators,  knights,  soldiers,  and  even  women,  eagerly  entered.  Tfie 
leader  was  Caius  Piso,  a  noble  of  dignified  aspect,  and  generous 
conduct,  and  still  more  illustrious  by  his  high  rank  and  powerful 
eloquence,  which  he  employed  for  the  defence  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Be  wa.t,  nevertheless,  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  exceedingly  licentious ; 
but  the  Romans  had  not,  on  this  account,  any  objection  to  raise 
him  to  the  empire,  for  correct  morals  were  not  deemed  by 
them  necessary  in  their  rulers.  Lucau,  the  celebrated  poet,  was 
among  the  first  who  joined  this  conspiracy,  instigated,  it  is  said,  by 
revenge  for  the  insults  which  he  had  sufiered  from  Nero,  who, 
being  himself  a  poet,  and  apprehensive  lest  his  poetical  fame  should 
be  eclipsed  by  Lucan,  permitted  not  the  publication  of  his  poems. 
Epicharis,  an  infamous  female,  was  among  the  most  active,  deter- 
mined, and  persevering  of  the  conspirators.  Her  conduct  seemed 
inexplicable,  for  it  could  be  traced  to  no  motive.  She  exerted  her- 
self to  the  utmost  to  hasten  the  execution  of  the  purpose,  which  all 
approved,  to  assassinate  the  emperor,  while  he  was  singing  on  the 
stage,  or  traversing  the  streets  in  his  nightly  revels.  **  When  she 
found  that  all  her  reproaches  and  exhortations  had  no  efiect  on  her 
accomplices,  impatient  of  their  slowness,  she  left  Rome,  and  has- 
tened to  Campania,  where  she  employed  all  her  industry  and  skill 
to  estrange  from  Nero  the  hearts  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  fieet  lying 
at  Misenum.and  to  engage  them  in  the  design,  which  the;  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  executing,  as  the  emperor  took  great  delight 
in  sailing  often  along  the  coasts  of  Misenum  and  Puteoli.  In  that 
fleet,  Volusius  Proculus,  who  had  been  employed  by  Nero  to 
despatch  his  mother,  had  the  command  of  a  thousand  marines. 
But  as  he  did  not  think  himself  Uiereby  sufficiently  rewarded  for  so 
meritorious  a  murder,  either  from  an  old  acquaintance  with  Epi- 
charis, or  a  friendship  newly  contracted,  he  related  to  her  his  signal 
■ervices  to  Nero,  adding  bitter  complaints  that  he  had  not  been 
diitingoisbed  with  pKwnotion  equid  to  hia  deserts*    In  answer  to 
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him,  BpieharU  ormd  nil  the  eryiug  cnieltiM,  sll  tb«  baibwou  ool* 
raf{«t  eommitted  by  the  tyrMit,  ftod  at  the  lame  time  acquelntM 
iiiai  with  the  conapiracjr;  but  had  the  precaution  to  oooceal  from 
liim  tiie  namee  of  the  eoospirator*.  The  traitor  wae  no  eoon^r  let 
into  the  Mfcrei,  tlian  he  flnw  to  Rome,  sod  betrmjed  the  trhol^  to 
Nnro.  Dttt  liis  diiiooverj  availed  ootliinff ;  for  when  KpichariR  wm 
■ummooed,  and  confronted  with  the  informer,  as  hiaehurfu  againit 
her  wae  supported  by  no  witneaeee,  the  denied  it,  pretending  to  be 
frreatly  amased  at  the  impudent  boldne<iSof  the  aoenaer.  Uow«fer, 
alie  H-ae  detained  in  prieon,  Nero  soepeetiDf  thmt  the  charfe  irii 
not  falae.  though  not  prored  to  be  true.'' 

Thie  cireumetance  determined  the  eonepiratora  to  delaf  no  Urn* 
frer  the  aocompliahment  of  their  treaeheroiM  dee^^n.  After  madi 
dineueidon,  thftr  agreed  that  it  would  be  moet  honourable  and  ft- 
pi*di«nt  publicly  to  kill  Nero  during  the  ((Fetiral  of  CcrM,  at  tii« 
time  of  the  Circeneian  gamee,  from  which  he  wa«  nevn  abwnt. 
Hcevinua,  having  procured  a  dagger  from  a  temple,  claimvil  tUn 
right  to  strike  the  nrat  blow,  being  confident  that  the  sacredae«  of 
the  instrument  iiiHured  him  sueceea.  On  the  evening  preerdiog 
that  on  which  the  daring  and  atrocious  act  was  to  be  perforated. 
Kcevinus  sealed  hi^  will ;  then  unsheathing  the  above-mentioned 
dagger,  he  complained  it  was  blunt  and  rusty,  charging  Milichat, 
one  of  Ilia  freedinen,  to  har«  it  ground  and  sharpened  at  the  pf>int : 
n*!Xt  lie  ordered  a  rcpaitt  more  sumptuous  and  profuse  than  ordi* 
narv  to  b**  got  rrady  ;  after  which  he  presented  hia  favourite  sLavet 
with  their  liberty,  and  others  with  aums  of  money.  His  counts* 
nan<:o,  in  the  midst  of  an  affected  cheerfulness,  appearMi  clouded : 
in  his  diHciurse  he  was  continually  running  from  one  sobfect  to 
another,  without  attending  to  any;  whence  all,  who  were  present, 
cmcludHd  that  his  mind  wai  fraught  witli  some  great  design:  at 
latit  he  ordend  the  same  Milichus  to  prepare  bandages  for  wound«, 
and  applications  for  stopping  blood.  Tne  freedman,  reflecting  on 
theis  orders,  and  conclitdin;{  with  himself,  that  a  conapinu-y  mm 
undoubtedly  carrying  on,  and  his  patron  concerned  in  it,  hastened 
next  morning  by  break  of  day  to  the  gardens  of  Servilius,  where 
Nero  then  was;  and,  being  refused  admittance,  declared  that  be 
came  to  disctiver  matters  of  tTie  utmost  importance."  Kpaphrodttut, 
one  of  the  emperor'n  fri'edwn,  at  last  reluctantly  admitted  him  into 
his  presenci'.  On  relating  all  the  circumstances,  and  ■howing  the 
dagger,  his  testimony  was  ht^lieved,  and  S«'evinus  nas  invtantly 
broU|{lit  by  a  band  of  soKlier*  to  answer  for  the  crime  of  which  hi 
was  accused.  I'hrouffh  the  agency  of  his  wife  and  the  treBtrherout 
alavc,  thi!  conspiracy  was  now  fufly  discovered  ;  and  a  number  <d 
the  conspirators  who  were  seised,  by  the  promise  of  pard<in.  be- 
trayed man  V  of  their  dearest  friends.  Thus  Lucan  arcu4e<|  hit  own 
mother.  Kpicharis  appears  to  have  been  remarkably  di^tinguNh- 
ed  for  fidelity  and  honour,  in  this  unlawful  enterprise;  fiir  th« 
ap|)lication  of  tivery  species  of  torture  drew  not  a  word  fn'in  her 
wfiich  could  be  construed  to  implicate  any  oim  of  her  numerous  ac* 
complices. 

Nero  waa  so  dreadfully  alarmed  on  perceiving  his  danger,  that  he 
not  only  doiihle<l  his  guard*,  hut  fiosted  bands  of  sohfiera  upi>n  the 
walls,  and  all  round  the  city,  lined  tlie  sea-coaat  and  the  banks  at 
ibt  Tibet  niiiU  uumaiooa  Mla«hmeotSy  ordered  partiM  of  6wC  aad 
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horse  to  scour  the  fields  night  and  day,  to  ran^  in  the  public 
squares  in  the  neighbouring  rouoicipal  towns,  to  enter  the  private 
bouses.  With  the  pretoriau  guards  Gernaans  were  intermixed  ;  lor 
in  them,  as  they  were  foreigners,  Nero  chiefly  confided." 

Multitudes  were  now  dragged  to  the  imperial  tribunal',  which  was 
erected  in  the  royal  gardens,  and  every  one  was  sentenced  to  perish 
who  had  been  ever  seen  to  associate,  or  even  smile  with  the  chief 
conspirators.  Many  great  men  sufiered,  and  it  is  reported  that  of 
these,  the  death  of  no  one  gave  Nero  more  joy  than  that  of  his 
most  eminent  tutor  and  minister,  Seneca,  whose  ruin  he  had  long 
desired.  The  philosopher  was  condemned  to  kill  himself.  He  died 
as  a  hero  and  a  fool,  for  while  he  composedly  consoled  his  wife  and 
friends,  with  the  water  of  the  hot  bath  in  which  he  bled  to  death, 
he  sprinkled  the  slaves  who  waited  on  him,  and  said,  **  With  this 
water  I  make  a  libation  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer." 

The  conspiracy  being  utterly  suppressed,  Nero  assembled  the 
army,  "distributed  among  them  a  largess  uf  two  thousand  nummi 
a  man,  and  ordered  them  to  be  thenceforth  Hupplied  with  corn  at 
the  public  expense.  Upon  Petronius  Turpilianus,  Cocceius  Nerva, 
and  Tigellinus,  he  bestowed  triumphal  ornaments,  as  a  reward  for 
their  b^  in  prosecuting  the  conspirators ;  nay,  he  caused  triumphal 
statues  to  be  erected  in  the  forum  to  the  two  latter,  and  their  images 
to  be  placed  in  the  palace,  a  distinction  seldom  granted,  and  only 
to  persons  of  the  greatest  merit.  Njmphidius  was  distinguished 
witn  the  consular  ornaments.  The  emperor,  having  thus  rewarded 
the  instruments  of  his  tyranny,  assembled  the  fathers,  and  acquaint- 
ed them  with  the  late  transactions.  To  the  people  he  addressed  an 
edict  upon  the  same  subject,  and  published  the  several  evidences 
against  the  conspirators,  with  their  own  confessions,  in  order  to 
confute  a  rumour  current  among  the  populace,  that  the  plot  was 
forged,  and  that  Nero,  merely  to  satiate  his  cruelty,  and  out  of  base 
fear,  had  sacrificed  so  many  illustrious  citizens.  In  the  senate, 
where  the  most  abject  flattery  prevailed,  every  senator,  the  more 
sensibljr  he  was  afiected  with  inward  grief  for  tlie  loss  of  his  friends 
or  relations,  the  more  outward  joy  and  congratulations  he  expressed. 
It  was  by  the  whole  body  decreed,  that  public  thanksgivings  and 
oblations  should  be  paid  to  all  the  deities,  and  particular  honours 
to  the  Sun,  who  havmg  a  chapel  in  the  circus,  where  the  parricide 
was  to  be  perpetrated,  had  brought  to  light  the  dark  contrivances 
of  the  conspirators ;  that  the  Circensian  games  should  be  solemnized 
with  extraordinary  pomp ;  that  the  month  of  April,  in  which  the 
conspiracy  was  detected,  should  thenceforth  bear  the  name^of  Nero ; 
that  a  temple  should  be  erected  to  the  goddess  Salus  or  Safety,  in 
the  place  whence  Scevinus  had  taken  the  dagger.  The  da^er  itself 
was  by  Nero  dedicated  in  the  capitol,  with  this  inscription.  To  Ju- 
piter the  Avenger.  Such  was  the  issue  of  this  conspiracy,  which  to 
the  same  moment  owed,  as  Tacitus  observes,  its  beginning,  progress, 
and  perfection,  and  was  with  faithful  silence  and  secrecy  concealed 
in  a  combination  so  numerous,  so  variously  framed,  amongst  those 
of  every  condition,  sex,  and  age,  till  it  was  accidentally  discovered 
in  the  manner  we  have  related. 

**  Nero,  now  delivered  from  all  fear,  betook  himself  again  to  his 
harp.  As  the  time  approached  for  disputing  the  prizes  in  the  quin- 
queonial  games,  the  senate,  to  prevent  Nero  from  appearing  there 
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•■  ■  eompetitor.  offmd  him  the  priw  of  mn^ir.  aud  al«o  tl 

or  rlnqu^nv*.     Hnl  th*-  nup^nir  armnrriKl.  That  be  w^rd 

partialiir;  ■iDrf>  li"  Iiini*  r  «a»  a  aiafrli  fur  all  In*  cnn 

aiid  wtiuld  onlv.  l<j  t)>^  juM  detvrminaiinn  of   the  judi 

riiaw  itM  praiK-  and  rvcrftiipmaa  ol  hi*  akill.  He  ap»{H«r«d 

vpiiTi  the  ala^.  and  tlirrer^hpara^  a  pdein  of  bi«  nwn  roi 

but  I  lie  po{>u>ai-e  applaud  iuc  bin,  and  br.^\tt^  he  would  c 

hu  fetudiea,  li>r  the«r  were  ttifir  word*. he  eutpred  tberre* 

ait  J  ilirre  ap[M-ariiiK  amoDin*  the  rommon  harper*  and  n 

rf>ntpnjp.1  mth  tlieu  furtliepric?  with  anrh  eB{renie%i  aTii* 

that  be  nrrrr  rpntured  t«Mi  diiwti.  howerer  fat;pu«^,  il 

rritiirarT  to  t!ie  e«iaMi»}ii-d  law^nt  the  harp,  nort>i  ^;i:f.  tn 

the  Hirrat  lr>ii  hi«  fare,  ure  unlr  mtb  bi«  ann.     ]-■  iti*  * 

mc  the  mu'.iiinHt*  witli  hi*  ktiee  beut.  an'J  Im*  hand*  liifi 

r  rlinf!  tn  t'-r  luoiiiin  of  tin*  ri'nininn  playpni,  he  vraiti^ 

and  treiijl-!.ii^   tlif  delenfuiiaiiiiii   of   t)i^  jurlji-a.     '\\i*> 

l>-..:il^iil  Kdiiie  applau'V i  liiii  with  loud  h!iout«  anil  rl; 

hhiiii*.  Iriitii  an  uiti*r  inMrnhilnlity.  myt  our  hMiinan.  'if  t 

rrjiruarh  nhirh  Oivra'-'-ii  iIm-  l(i>tiiBU  cmpiire.     J>ntth»ii. 

c>t  the  niiiuu-i;ial  ritie^  i«l  Italv.  wiin  »tiil  Fetain**il  the  a^i 

tier*  or  tlie  annetitit.  and  wut-h  aa  rarue  Irom  n  ninte  ]ir<iT: 

atirnded  then  at  K<niieuTMitt  etiba^vieanr  thpif'iHn  priva 

rm.l.]  not  beiiuld,  without  iii'lii;»aiii>ii,  tlie  Mivfrfi^n  nl  U 

dptiaainK  himaeli  u|miii  iIip  ^ta^'P.  and  inurh  lr««  jmn  I 'mm 

piiiiirtrHl  iSia  hi«  klianielul  liplinM-Rient.     J'hfr  ntri*  th^-r 

•jT-riidr  U  ut'it  hr  llip  wililiera,  ahriM'KMl  in  a^t^rai  i\u«t-- 

t;i."  iriiind  t"  iiliMTTP  ih-  lari«  of  the  «{Hrtatorii  " 

I  !iiK  MB«a  {tpriiMJ  iif  {•'arlul  kuf]rrini:«t'iihp  Knnianvnf 
T:i>*  iv*-.iiiii3-  <ii  iIiiMr  r -liT  p«*rha|iH  «ia«  ui'M  •wifr>«li  I 
hiiTli'-r  iiMi-tk  :  Imt  thi*  jiiiU:ni»*lit«  of  till-  Mirrr**ii;ii  of  nil 
rr!iiii.i.it>'>v  on  ■!!  ratik*.     I'ampania  wan  lai>i   w^^i.'  hv 
tiin.w*:*  Hiid  tiuleiit  wliiilwMiil*,  th^  fruit*  nl  ilip  Imni  V 
tr-i>-.i,  p.HiiiBtiiiii*  wiTi*  torn  Mil.  aii'f  wliol^  vilIa;:fK  inrx  i 
A  1--rr.liii-  |M>»liloni-e  nn*vai|pii  iti   Ki*iu*-.  ati>i  i|>iiiklv   f 
ahi'ui   1 1  irir  thf-iKatiu  of  h^r  nlix-na.     Lrou^,   in  (ijul 
ni'ii  )i  ii-MU  an  ar-  ii]»*ntal  tir^.  which  wai^d  !••  ••^r-tf  t!i* 
M>>ii  tif  Nifn.  for  hf  M'fit  a  liir;:e  ■uin  t«  r«'>.»nr."  ihi*  my. 
aiiiii.  himevi  r.  r^rrir  iiiiivd  h-rn     If  •■  lawinatini;  I'lippv 
prit%tikr>d  hilii  l>v  r»|>riiiirliiii;*  Ititiifur  hi«  tii.:htly  i]>««i|iaM 
rill  iiilin;:  h>ni  iiir  liiii  m-an  ai-tinu*.  n-i-civpd  a  ku  k  lri>ii 
t'lr  Lflli,  whi«n  pretinaut,  «%hich  nrraAhmp  i  her  d'  aih.  In 
the  H-itnanii  ai-fri'tly  n-j-iiifil,  although  t!icj  wert-  cnr,'*' 
■uuiw  thf  nppi  arani-f  (•(  mnurnei*.    Thiy  had.  howi  vpr, 
teasiiH  fur  joy  ;  Nen»  now  hre<!ed  no  tempter  tn  co:iiniit  i 
I  If  nick  I'd  lie*'  ;  he  wa«  irrccMvi'raMy  )i>»t  if*  all  a^OM- nl  | 
juMiirp.  cif  iiiprrr.     ll>-  mmiu  inBrri>-<i  Matiha  M<«wilina,  I 
■  •I  M  Uiniian  iiiitlH,  anii  Nnn-iurtNj  her  with  tli«*tiile  itl  .\u^ 
«ihjt«*ii  r  wa«  her  ftiurarifr.  u«  it  wa*  •rarcf'ty  p  •ft^ibi**, 
aniztiiriit  111*  iii-prMVily,  »>•.  il  iriwtj.  It  had  On  |i.lhiriti-p  f 
hia  uiiiiil  nr  rriurni  tti«  niiidurt.     II**  ciiutinuo  i  t-i  •Sr^l 
«»l  •■irry   K.i'i.an  »■  I rirliif  Si-   fiivjril  nr  Mhii-rf>  p>iHrr  , 

'I'll  .iiiiua-'  (he  Uiiit..iii-.  Miiif  turn  lli**ir  tli(Mi;,'lilB  Irn.-n  t! 
ralaniMi'>.  li«*  «'XVii\»\>->v  Kridaiea.  bri'ther  of  Valotr^a*-*  ku 
Uim,  111  ail  lUv  v^my  oV  luajvav:}  aavi  ^taudrur,  wud,  lu  o 
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irabHe  tqaarefl,  crowned  him  king  of  Armenia.  **  This  was  the 
moet  magnificent  and  pompons  ceremony  ever  witnessed  in  Rome.*' 
Fridates  received  from  the  eaiperor  eifrhty  thousand  nummi  a  day, 
while  he  remained  in  ludy,  and  at  his  departure  presents  of  im« 
mense  valne.  Nero  therefore  had  no  doubt  that  the  Parthian  king, 
on  learning  his  generosity  to  his  brother,  would  gratify  him  by  ac- 
cepting his  invitation  to  come  to  Rome ;  and  his  refusal  so  provoked 
him,  that  be  resolved,  and  made  great  preparations  to  reauce  Par- 
thia ;  but  on  ascertaining  that  Volagesea  was  prepared  to  defend 
his  dominions,  he  resomed  employments  more  suited  to  his  vain 
mind  than  war. 

The  Greeks,  who  surpassed  all  other  nations  in  the  art  of  flattery, 
knowing  Nero's  love  of  applause  for  his  skill  in  the  use  of  the  harp, 
sent  him  an  embassy  with  all  the  crowns  given  by  the  Grecian  cities 
to  those  most  celebrated  for  such  skill.  This  honour  was  so  accept- 
able to  him,  that  he  invited  the  ambassadors  to  a  grand  entertam- 
ment  Many  of  his  friends  were  present  One  of  the  Greeks  hum- 
bly entreatea  the  emperor  to  favour  his  guests  with  a  song.  He 
complied,  and  was  loudly  applauded  bv  the  Greeks.  This  flattery 
elated  him  so,  that  be  exclaimed,  **  Tue  Greeks  alone  have  a  good 
ear;  none  but  thev  understand  music."  That  he  might  procure 
their  admiration,  be  proposed  to  proceed  immediately  to  Greece, 
that  be  might  have  an  opportunity  to  contend  at  the  Olympic  games 
which  were  soon  to  be  held.  He  was  accompanied,  Dion  Cassius  says, 
with  snch  a  multitude  as  mieht  have  easily  reduced  all  the  nations 
of  the  East,  *'  had  they  not.  Tike  their  general,  been  destitute  of  all 
courage,  and  armed  only  with  harps,  fiddles,  masks,  buskins,  and 
other  theatrical  implements.  With  this  army  he  embarked,  and, 
landing  at  Cassiope,  immediately  began  to  sing  before  the  altar  of 
Jupiter  Cassius.  Thence  he  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Greece, 
playing,  singing,  and  acting  in  all  the  cities  through  which  he 

Eassed.  But  in  the  following  year,  Capito  and  Rusus  being  consuls, 
e  chiefly  exerted  his  skill  at  the  Olympic  games,  where,  to  the 
eternal  ignominy  of  the  Roman  name,  the  head  of  the  empire  was 
not  ashamed  to  appear  as  a  competitor  among  the  common  narpcr:4, 
players,  and  charioteers.  He  won  the  prize  of  music,  by  cornjpting, 
as  was  commonl]^  believed,  either  the  judges  or  his  competitors. 
The  prise  of  chariot-driving  he  evidently  forfeited  ;  for  having  at- 
tempted to  drive  with  ten  horses,  he  was  thrown  oflf,  and  so  hurt, 
that  though  he  remounted,  yet  he  was  constrained  to  desist  before 
he  had  finished  the  career.  However,  as  he  insisted  upon  the 
iudges  excluding  all  casual  events  and  misfortunes,  they  decreed 
aim  the  prise,  to  his  inexpressible  satisfaction." 

From  the  field  of  the  Olympic  games,  he  visited  all  the  cities  of 
Greece,  and  everywhere  challenged  the  best  performers  in  music, 
and,  of  course,  never  failed  to  be  '*  declared  victor  ;  insomuch  that 
he  is  said  to  have  gained,  in  this  progress,  above  eighteen  hundred 
prises.  He  transmitted  a  particular  account  of  each  victory  to  the 
senate,  enjoining  them  to  acknowledge  the  favours  of  the  gods  to- 
wards him  with  victims,  oblations,  and  public  processions,  and  to 
take  care  that  the  same  devotions  were  practised  throughout  the 
whole  empire.  That  there  might  remain  no  monuments  of  other 
victors,  he  commanded  all  their  statues  to  be  pulled  down,  to  be 
dngged  through  the  ttreeta,  and  to  be  either  dashed  to  pieces,  or 
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[il:  thrown  into  the  common  tewen."    Havinf;  atuiofld  the  pionic 

[!•  of  Uie  glory  of  wliich  liia  baie  nnind  vraii  ambitions,  h«  cofnolt 

I  [.  thn  oracli»  of  Dwlfihi,  and  tra*  warned  br  th«  politic  prieateM,  •* 

>  I  beware  of  sevftnty-three,  which,  not  rHlectin;;  on  Oalba'*  t^, 

'  ^  imairined  to  be  the  term  of  bin  life,  and  ctmcirived  eo  frreat  aawirao 

of  hi*  livini;,  and  enjoying  an  uninterrupted  bappineei  till  that  tf 
that,  hsving  mtnu  after  lott  many  thinfca  of  great  value  br  shi 
wreck,  be  confidently  told  hit  frienda,  that  the  very  fish  would  bri 
them  again ;  nay,  he  was  so  possessed  with  this  notion,  that  Ci 
years  aftir,  wh<'n  the  first  tidings  were  brought  him  of  the  insarr 
tiona  in  si^veral  provinces,  be  was  so  far  frotn  being  alarmed,  tl 
he  seemed  rather  to  rejoice  at  those  diiturbancea,  sines  they  f 
nished  him  with  a  plausible  pretence  of  seixing  the  estates  of  ( 
inhabitants.    The  pythoness  he  pres«mted  with  a  large  sum.**  T! 


.  money,  ai  well  as  that  which  the  judges  of  tlte  games  received  fn 

I  ^  Nero,  was  recoveretl  by  Galba,  at  the  time  that  he  revoked  all  < 

privileges  which  the  Ach«anshad  received.  Before  lie  left  (irre 
lie  rfjrrimenced  a  canal  through  the  i4tlimus  of  Corinth,  t^  ich 
he  proponed  to  open  a  communication  between  the  Ionian  a 
ifCgeati  sess,  Cor  the  safety  of  the  numerous  veserls  on  these  cost 
where  m^ny  were  usually  lost.  The  work  was,  however,  not  fioi: 
ed ;  but  that  and  other  enormous  expenses  left  Nero  in  penu 
To  procure  means  to  support  his  profligacy,  be,  under  vanoua  p 
tences,  put  ti>  death  the  ncliest  tireeks,  and  sold  their  estates  7 
liomMnM  sufierc-d  not  lens  on  this  'Krcasion.  He  had  forcibly  carr 
with  him  to  Greece  such  of  the  senatorial  and  equestrian  ordrr 
were  any  way  considerable  for  their  birth,  virtue,  or  fr>rtunes,  w 
a  dfsigii  to  aesi»atch  them  at  a  distance  from  RonM,  and  cna 
quently  with  more  safi*ty  and  1ms  noise ;  so  that  tidings  were  di 
brought  to  the  city  of  the  death  of  some  of  hMr  most  iluistrioos  c 
2en«,  and  orders  t»  Helius,  a  freedman  of  the  emperfir  Claudi 
whom  he  had  left  governor  of  Rome,  to  ■«>tse  their  estates." 

Nero,  on  leaving  Rome,  had  invested  Helius  with  absolute  poi 

over  the  persons,  lives,  and  fortunes  of  all  ranks.     Assisted  by  IVi 

cletus,  another  freedman,  this  uniuHt  and  savage  ruler  made  no  I 

dreadful  havock  of  tlie  nobility  or  Rome  thau  his  master  commit 

in  Urrece.    '*  Virtue,  rank,  or  wealth,  were  unpardrmalile  crin 

and  putiiilnd  with  death."     Whole  families  were  cutoff;  nop 

was  shown  for  children.    The  fitis^ns  were  in  a  state  of  the  icre 

est  i'xcitement ;  and  a  general  insurrection  was  every  hour  app 

bended.    The  tyrannical  governor  sent  succeneive  messengers 

-  Nero,  urginp;  him  to  return.    He  could  not  deprive  himself  ol  \ 

f  ■  glory  which  he  said  all  must  env^  ;  and  he  only  returned  to  Ilalv 

r ;  consequence  of  the  alarming  tidings  wliich  he  received  from  H<-1 

on  his  arrival  in  Greece,  whither  he  bad  proceeded  on  ftoding 

his  repoiis  ineflectual  to  excite  the  fears  of  his  master. 

Nero  unexpectedly  escaped  being  drowned  during  a  vioU 
storm,  which  disperaed  and  destroyed  his  fleet,  and  the  wealth 
Greece  which  he  had  forcibly  carried  off.  On  reaching  Napt 
'*  he  entered  it  through  a  breach  in  the  wall,  according  to  the  ci 
tom  of  the  victors  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  in  the  same  manr 
Antium,  Albanum,  and  Home.  He  made  his  entrv  into  the  lail 
eMy  in  the  Iriumyhal  chariot  of  Augustus,  pompously  attired,  ki 
iog  with  him  in  tlba  iAm«  v\\%x\xA)  vuitber  player  «poii  Cht  bai 
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by  name  Diodonisi,  wearing  an  Olvmnic  crown  on  his  head,  and 
carrying  a  Pythic  crown  in  his  hand,  xtefore  him  marched  in  preat 
pomp,  and  richly  dressed,  eighteen  hundred  persons,  each  of  them 
with  a  crown  in  his  hand,  and  under  it  an  inscription,  signifying 
where  it  had  been  won,  the  name  of  the  person  whom  the  emperor 
had  overcome,  the  subject  and  title  of  the  song,  and  such  like  im- 
portant circumstances.  His  chariot  was  followed  bv  the  whole 
rabble  of  the  city,  crying  out,  by  way  of  derision,  that  they  were  the 
soldiers  of  Augustus,  and  claimed  a  share  in  the  glory  of  the  trium- 
phant victor.  From  the  sacred-way  the  procession  turned  to  the 
circus,  which  Nero  entered  through  a  breach,  having  caused  one  of 
the  arches  to  be  thrown  down.  Thence  they  proceeoed  through  the 
Yelabrum  and  the'^forum  to  the  palace,  and  from  the  palace  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  where  be  displaced  all  his  crowns,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  carried  from  thence  to  his  golden  house,  and  there  hung 
up  round  bis  bed,  upon  the  many  statues  which  he  had  erected  to 
himself  in  the  habit  and  attire  of  an  harper." 

Nero  had  the  good  fortune  about  this  time  to  detect  and  suppress 
another  conspiracy,  of  which  no  satisfactory  account  remains. 
Nevertheless,  his  end  hastened  on.    All  the  provinces  were  pre* 

{>ared  to  devour  the  all-devouring  monster.  The  Gauls  had  the 
lonour  of  first  defying  his  power.  Their  noble  governor,  Julius 
Vindex,  was  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Aquitain,  a  true 
patriot  and  a  brave  soldier.  He  aspired  not  to  the  supreme  govern- 
ment of  the  empire,  nor  to  render  himself  independent  For,  after 
raising  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  he  invited  Galba, 
one  of  the  governors  in  Spain,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  tho 
army,  and  deliver  the  empire  from  the  tyrant  Galba  deliberated, 
and  encouraged  by  his  officers,  and  the  fabulous  prediction  that 
Spain  would  one  daygive  a  prince  to  Rome,  he  publicly  announced 
to  the  army  at  New  Carthaj§;e,  his  design  to  renounce  the  authority 
of  the  emperor.  He  was  immediately,  with  joyful  acclamations, 
saluted  Imperator  and  Augustus.  He,  however,  was  too  wise  to 
accept  these  titles  in  his  circumstances,  and  avowed  that  he  desired 
only  to  be  regarded  the  lieutenant  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome, 
devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country.  He  instantly  *'  ordered  levies 
to  be  made  throughout  the  whole  province;  selected  a  certain 
Dumber  of  persons  of  known  prudence  and  experience,  and  with 
them  formed  a  kind  of  senate ;  appointed  a  bana  of  young  knights, 
whom  he  called  evoeatiy  to  be  as  a  guard  at  the  door  of  his  chamber ; 
and  caused  edicts  to  be  fixed  up  m  everj  city  of  the  province,  in- 
viting all  to  join  him,  and  lend  what  assistance  they  could  towards 
the  recovery  of  their  liberty,  and  the  success  of  an  enterprise  which 
80  nearly  concerned  them.  Otho,  who  still  governed  Lusitania, 
was  the  first  of  all  the  governors  of  provinces  who  declared  for 
Galba,  sending  him  all  his  gold  and  silver  plate  to  turn  it  into 
money ;  and  likewise  his  domestics,  who  were  more  accustomed  to 
m  court,  and  knew  better  than  Galba's  how  to  serve  an  emperor." 
The  power  of  Galba  rapidly  increased  ;  all  the  governors  declar- 
ing for  him,  except  Clodius  Macer,  who  commanoed  in  Africa,  and 
L.  Rufus  Verginius  or  Virginius,  governor  of  Upper  Germany, 
where  he  had  under  his  command  some  of  the  best  legions  in  the 
whole  empire.  The  latter  even  marched  against  Vindex  with  all 
hit  foreeS)  and  being  Joined  by  the  inhabitantii  of  TrereS)  the  capital 

T  T 
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K%i  Ivir-r  (^wV  BTid  i«iivrfu11r  MiuktH  in  Trltic  n«u1  itwU  hj  tki 
I  im  tJ  Lhi-fr»^  »-.-i  Lfii*.  }io  ftdianrrd  »«  far  m  the  eilT  o( 
':.<««'  r-i.>:i.  nimU  >>e  WMi-^rl  rp»ii  thi*  iiiffUi^nc^,  Vindn  nu- 
tcuf.:.  1.'  I'lv  iriiri  t4  ibr  plMr ;  but  npon  hi«amrBl,Virciniufl  dMi^ 
iiic  k.n  lilt-  n  if-v  «ni)i  )nm.  iS^  two  |;eDm]«  hkd  »  privftie  ermf^v 
Mipf.  :i.  H:->r^  ibrT  KfTwd.uviMCOfnrDonljbelw^M.  Inactae*init 
Ni'T<>« .  tiui  V  ivit«iu«  CDui  J  oox  bf  »Dy  mran*  b*  prevailrd  ufna  to 
&rv:k»r  f.<i  likihk.  Aiirr  tbn'  h»il  Idng  confrrred  tnfther,  V  index 
rr:i.-ii4^  u>  l.M  trrvip*.  »nd  niih  them  ftd%»need  to  K'wanyw, in 
i«-:ir;  li>  uie  ^omx^imi  «1  ihi>  piftc^.  purauant  to  the  pnratr  %gx*t- 
ui<i>i  »•!  it*«>  iM.-r'.irl..  Hut  Virtiiiiufl'  men.brlieviiiK  thml  Vindcs 
i>rtiir:.fO  1-  »ii»ik  i>i^ni.  mtri-hed  oRt  withnal  ihfir  ftwnl'* 
itr:irr*^  ir'..  II. ion  ihr  lihul-.  nliu  hii*pectin|> nothing,  vr^re quitf  uii< 
l<T<r.*Tf  J!  i  'T  ku  rn^ki'ribrii!,  %n\  wiih  rr««t  alkUishti-r  put  ih^ni  to 
£itfM  V  ..jr\  afier  ttii>  bult'.r  lki>1  rioliil  hands  nn  himvlf.  asil 
a^.rt  lii*  I'lrkth  tiif-  Tiri.triou4  Vi{i4ni»  fctre  the  imafret  of  Nero, 
UI..I  !n..>i>*!rrird  Virfiiuu*  to  acx«-pt  the  nnpirp.  He  not  naif 
ir-f<r!fKS  ttiri!  vArr.  bvl  ii^^lutrlj  declared,  that  he  wooM  n^iib^r 
tkLr  i>;k<i  hmiwl!  tiir  niiirrrii;ii  power,  nor  auffrr  any  («prl«elo 
■MkUTur  It.  iitiii  «aa  iii>i  nanir  j  to  it  bj  the  arnale,  to  whom  ^Iton 
llir  iikiniaa-  o'  i:.e  eiXi'.urr  brlonrM. 

Nea  hiioiirait  in.'.HKiiixnaliiid  joceDB^d  the  people «ohUrMy  thai 

i\-r%  i>:inili  opi'iwrd  t'.ir  n'tlrcitir*,  iHline  th^iti.  that  the  bi^t  and 

Kuwt  Trh\T  n»rab*  ol  iiu}«;<Uini!  Nrm  with  mnneT  «r&«  to  nbl;jT 

tttt  iiiK>rB>r'p  1  •  ir'uij.1  \*ir  iinmrn*'  ftum*  thpy  hk^eam^  hr  tb<nr 

i-.i'an)t>u«  I'-a^tiiTf...     A«  a  famine  brraii  tn  be'  Wt  in  the  ciiy.  ibe 

ittr*  itf  itir  -,K>;>k>l»re  «m  h-  ifhien^'l  by  thi*  arriTAl  of  a  ahip  frfn 

ViTipt.  hi  ttiai  i.ne  ihr  rrfen«n-  u(  Ruiiir,  not  laden  with  onrn  u 

■  k*  r\,•^nr.1.  but  hii*i  aand  iuT  thefriadik'nrkanJ  wri^tlert.    (*;»>» 

l!i«  inT»«»on.  V.ir  ;iri«:'l?  rit*  m  a  tumuitunu*  manni^r,  o»ertuni*d 

n  t'«-  i.:t  !ii  m«i»-i  ■•1  i^ie  e  ip<riir'«  k'aiui**,  brnke  hi4  imair**,  p!uD- 

cijTin."'  !iir  fi.'u»r%  »•!  In*  tii-'.ni*  and  favour i|i*«,  an<l  minntiit**-!  irirm- 

Birr»i>ir  .-i*  lUrMk.  iii»  in.r  cffrnni;  In  appra**  nr  rr«iritin  t.'i^ni.  Al 

i!ir  utmr  tUir.  lira*  arrufi!  «•(  tliTrvfili  ••(  ihi*  l«'«*iiiii«  uinWCfkl^ 

111  i*rrn:ki->.  «iN-i.)i  ••>  ari^-lril  S^ro  that  n^  iiirlo«^I  poi«oii  \u  i 

i,-.'i.ir:i  bi>\.  hi.u  wr:.l    liuUK^liklrlr    into    llip    Si-rvi]iati   g»i\-T.*, 

wiiriinr  lir  i^i«;iki.  iirJ  I'-r  ]rn^jllle^,  in  vthnm  he  chiefly  omliWi 

t.>  iMik,  ii>  awn- nib i"  >ii«  ilr^l,  \*eitxg  rr«-ilkmi  to  jkal'lo  Kfft;it, 

«i!i.i!irT  riT  lifcD  airikili  a^ut  r^.tno  (••■rtUAn  ir-i/tji«.     Iliiwv^r.'bi^ 

li>rr  lir  ir'i  il>r  ]'k:ar«-.  ti^  »  mudi-d  !'•••  iri^iiii(«4  an-l  trnfuri'Mit  ui 

Lit  tf'ufeiijfc.  ••■Viu^  iSriu  t«!irtlipr  ihry  Mrre  u!ii|iii«^mJ  t'*  arrnni^'tny 

hta:  :li  Nifh  Ai^'il  ^    >«.i<lie  i-mJcJ.  «il!irrA  1iiMilitrl«-  rrfufd  tn  )tl>-llil 

^l»l.  aiiri  inir  r\i  tit*  4-uT.  '  I*  11  Ml  ilrrii-llul  a  Ihiitp  to  dir  ?'  h^  km 

^uiie  •iiairkilfj  Olid  r-'iiii'UiiJri!  iii  hi«  ihou^lit^  ;  rewilrinir  at 'ine 

Liuie  I.'  di  111  ilir  rfeMriiAU«.  at  another  U*  a.ii1reiM  lialha  a^  awp- 

}>1.kiil,  Xi»  h|«;«rar  m  i-uti.ic  c]a>1  in  d^p  mnurninc.and  with  all  ^i«- 

ikiMr  t'um  Illy  aiid  i?rin:tion  liritdore  the  f>irf;ivrn*-a4  n(  the  prfli'l' 

Si«:  !.»  i.irairr  ^-mijuu.  i :  and.  if  he  found  them  iufIe«iM^,  tub^  liiC 

|^1■r^ualrI)t  nf  Kgr.tpl      He,  hiiwever,  put  off  the  takinK  of  any  r*- 

■t>^i:iuiii  111!  itif  nr«l  dar.     The  empi-ror  awokx  about  mi'lrnk'-t 

•bd  uiMlprfctAnJiiiir.  ttt  hia  unapeakabl''  Hurpn^,  that  hi«  .rujMi; 

wriv  trLifpj,  l>e  IraiTd  outof  bed,  arni  in  cfrat  haalefnr  hi«f/i>*i>J«> 

an  A  Diitie  ot  \\\r\Vk  iiUyinc  the  auinmuiik.  went  at  laat  in  perion.  at 

NKid^il  bj  a  Imt  di>»:«A>»«v»  Mmvt  tereral  liooMt ;  bat  Audinir  the 
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doors  ererrwhere  shut,  and  no  one  deigning  even  to  return  an 
answer  to  nis  prayers  and  entreaties,  he  hatftily  returned  to  his  cham> 
ber,  which  he  found  rifled  and  stripped  of  all  the  furniture.    The 

Klden  box,  in  which  he  kept  thepoison  prepared  by  the  infamous 
•casta,  being  likewise  carried  ofi,  he  sent  for  Spidllus,  a  celebrated 
Sladiator,  to  oispatch  him ;  but  neither  he  nor  any  other  being 
>und  to  undertake  that  task,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  fit  of  despair, 
*  What  I  hare  I  in  this  forlorn  condition  neither  friends  nor  ene> 
miea  ?*  which  words  he  had  scarce  uttered,  when  he  hurried  out 
wi^  ft  design  to  throw  himself  into  the  Tiber ;  but  he  suddenly 
stopped,  and  wished  for  some  priyate  place  to  recollect  himself,  and 
resume  his  courage.  Phaon,  one  of  his  freedmen,  offered  him  his 
eountry-honse,  about  four  miles  from  the  city.  He  accepted  the 
offer,  and,  without  further  delay,  attended  only  by  four  persons,  uf 
whom  SiK>rus  was  one,  left  Rome,  meanly  apparelled  and  worse 
mounted,  concealing  his  face  through  fear  of  beiue  discovered. 
Upon  his  setting  out,  he  was  terrified  and  dismayed  by  dreadful 
flashes  of  lightning  and  a  violent  earthquake,  as  if  the  ghosts  of  the 
many  persons  he  had  murdered  were  rising  up,  says  Dion,  against 
the  unmerciful  tyrant  As  he  passed  the  camp  of  the  praetorian 
guards,  he  heard  them  cursing  him,  and  wishing  prosperity  and  suc- 
cess to  Galba.  A  passenger  whom  he  met  on  tne  road,  perceiving 
him  and  his  attendants,  *  These  (said  he)  are  no  doubt  in  pursuit  of 
Nero  :*  another  asked  him,  *  What  news  of  Nero  in  the  city  ?'  His 
horse  starting  at  the  sight  of  a  carcase  that  lay  in  the  way,  the 
covering  of  his  ilMre  was  shaken  off,  and  he  was  known  by  a  soldier 
of  the  prstorian  guards,  named  Missicius,  who  saluted  him  with 
tiie  title  of  emperor.  This  salutation  so  alarmed  Nero  and  his  at- 
tendants that  at  the  first  turning  they  quitted  their  horses,  and  be- 
taking themselves  to  a  narrow  path,  crept  with  much  diflicultv 
through  bushes  and  briers  to  tne  wall  which  inclosed  Phaon's 
grounds,  who  entreated  the  emperor  to  conceal  himself  in  a  sand- 
pit, till  he  should  find  means  to  introduce  him  with  more  secrecy : 
out  Nero  answered,  that  he  would  not  be  buried  till  he  was  dead ; 
and  lay  concealed  among  the  briers,  while  Phaon  examined  the  wall 
to  see  if  he  could  be  admitted  undiscovered.  In  order  to  procure  a 
more  private  access  to  the  house,  a  hole  was  opened  in  the  wall, 
through  which  he  was  dragged,  and  conveyed  into  a  room  very  in- 
differently furnished,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night 
and  part  of  the  following  day,  in  such  agonies  as  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pressed, alarmed  at  the  least  noise  he  heard,  apprehensive  tluit 
assassins  were  come  to  murder  him,  and  not  daring  to  speak  through 
fear  of  being  discovered.  He  now  repented  of  the  many  crimes  he 
had  committed,  wished  he  had  pursued  a  virtuous  conduct,  was  sen- 
sible that  those  who  had  advised  the  measures  he  had  followed  were 
his  greatest  enemies,  and  had  constantly  in  his  mouth  the  followiug 
words,  from  the  tragedy  in  which  he  had  last  acted,  *  My  father, 
mother,  and  wife,  doom  me  to  destruction.'  As  those  who  attended 
him  were  constantly  soliciting  and  importuning  him  to  prevent,  by 
a  voluntary  death,  the  dangers  that  threatened  him,  he  at  last  or- 
dered his  grave  to  be  dug,  and  wood  and  water  to  be  provided  for 
washing  and  burning  his  body,  lamenting  while  he  gave  these  orders 
in  a  manner  altogether  unmauly,  and  often  repeating,  with  many 
•ighs  and  tears,  *  What  an  artist  will  the  world  lose.' 

2x2 
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Tlitf  itrwa  of  Ntrni'n  fl'iKht  filled  the  city  with  joj ;  Ih^  MDftt«  i 
blml  early  in  the  moniitH;,  and  proelMmMl  Oalba  emp^riir ;  ftOfl, 
hnviiiK  taken  the  ui^urI  fiftthg  to  him,  declared  Nero  an  notimy  totii^ 
htitt«,  kniliinntenc«*<i  liiin  ut  be  etript  nakmi,  his  head  to  be  iaMtf'fie') 
in  a  piil<»ry,  and  Un  in  that  |Kwturfi  tt*  be  whipt  to  death.  lUf.ti 
Vhntyii**  fnifnda  iinniftiliatplv  diapatch«'d  a  nieanencer  to  bim  witii  ■ 
IfttiT,  arijuaintinf;  him  with  the  tranitaclionH  of  the  ■enate.  W.iti 
tifarii  in  hui  eyi-a,  he  deitirtd  that  mmm  of  hiii  attendanU  would  b/ 
thrirexamplM  nnoouraf^e  him  to  die  with  nseolutiou  and  intrepiditj. 
Jiut  none  of  them  ahowed  tlie  leaat  inclination  to  animate  Dinkt 
the  ezpftnie  of  their  own  lires.  At  laat,  drawing  one  of  hiada^ttfen, 
ha  put  it  to  hia  throat;  but  his  heart  railing  hini,  he  beitfed  Kpa» 
phrodituM,  liis  freedman  and  secretary,  tf»  Ivod  him  his  awiatsncf; 
which  lie  did  willi  fpreat  reluctance.  Ii<;fore  li«  was  quite  dead,  Ux 
centurion  sent  br  the  SMnate  tit  apprehend  him,  entiired  tlie  nioui; 
and  pri-tendinic  he  was  atnv'  tit  liis  relief,  i-iidi^vourifi  to  at'ip  t\>n 
bl^MM.  NVro  i;ave  him  no  other  anawer,  but  *  It  ia  tiMi  lal<; :  l«  l)>it 
your  fidKlity  and  allnr'S'ien?'  with  which  wordu  Iih  i-i)iired,  hi« 
cyvMatariiiK  in  afriffhtrul  manner,  and  ready  to  atari  out  ol  hm  htti, 
to  tlie  fcn-at  terror  and  amassment  of  all  who  were  pn;v;iiL  Hit 
d<;ath  b«iii|;  certain,  the  joy  of  the  Roman  people  was  ntt  ^fn-at  ud 
universal,  that  tliey  ran  up  and  down  the  atreets  with  nuch  captoD 
tliisir  Iieaa4  aa  were  worn  by  the  manumitted  slaves,  coneraiuiatioc 
one  another  U[Km  their  deliverance  from  so  hard  a  bonufre;  over- 
turned and  daahed  in  pieces  most  of  Nen>'s  statues,"  and  pat  to 
death  as  manv  of  hia  frienda  as  fell  into  their  liand^  The  oolj 
thinKS  which  Nero,  on  dying,  earnestly  requested  of  his  atteadssb, 
wuH,  that  his  head  mi|!ht  not  be  cut  olT,  and  tliat  his  body  mijtbtbe 
burnt  entire.  This  laat  favour  waaerantMil  by  Icelua,  one  <rfClalU'i 
fri-i:fimf!ii ;  but  his  aah^s  were  left  tf>  be  gathered  and  deptjMted 
in  the  monument  of  his  family  by  his  concubine  Aste,  and  t»Q 
f>riiiri|i;ii  who  had  taken  care  oi  him  in  his  early  daya.  Such  «» 
till?  rnd  of**  the  enemy  and  fury  of  mankind,"  at  Pliny  calU  NVni. 
If  if  (Hinnlifd  A.V.  6H,  m  the  thirty-firat  year  of  his  a(;e,  after  adit- 
lioiioured  r<Mi;ii  of  nearly  fourti^n  years;  and  in  him  was  verilicil 
thi)  maxim,  **  When  the  wicked  die,  there  is  ahoutmf;." 

In  no  part  of  the  empire,  during  the  lattar  njoat  hateful  ao'I 
wri'tdied  pcrindof  Nero'sreign,  was  the  Koinaii  fK*w<*r,  it  woiildap' 
pi'.ir,  remarkably  oppoaed,  except  in  Hritain  and  Jmlea;  in  ilivfor- 
ni<T  thi!  rmiMtanei?  was  most  iHJwerful,  in  the  latter,  moit  orMtinai-'. 

'I'iiu  Uoinaii  governor  AuIum  Didius,  the  aucceisKir  of  Oatiinui, 
in  vain  attempted  to  Bup|Hjrt  the  infamous  female  chief  C'arlHiiiafi- 
dua,  who  had  betrayed  lier  pe<iple,  and  occaaioned  the  deairui:ii<ifi 
of  their  admired  leader  Caractacu^,  His  fall  was  revenueii  if 
ViMiiiMJuM,  the  Hrit/>n,  who  waa  liia  wttrthy  aui-cetwir  in  Ifh'iii.t.' '  ><' 
army  iii;ain«t  the  trtxipa  of  ('artiainaiidua  and  tlia  Komani.  I  '•*'•■ 
liriiiuii  wi're  victorioua,  and  expi-ll(*d  the  trearli'ron-^iiOHfn  iriiii  !■•  r 
kiii;;ilim  ;  imd  the  Rornana,  lor  ai".fnil  yeara,  Wi-r**  Mrbrt:*]y  •*>>••■  !•' 
maiiiiain  ihi-ir  rfMiqin-titii  in  Britain.  Jiut  A.V  41  wa-«  renrli-n-d  m- 
moralili*  hv  ni  oiu-i-  a  ifrribh;  iirtMif  to  the  inhabiiantN  of  the  uori.'i- 
li!iMiii*iii  I.I  tlifir  ri  ii|/ioii,  nnrl  of  ih*;  tr«-nii*ndiiii<i  HirMigth  <il  th« 
Koiiiiiii  nriiiri.  The  ilaiid  of  Monaor  An^'leai'y  was  the  rrnulnice 
lit  tlie  nrcli-druiil,  uml  ilw  a4ylum  of  all  th«!  |iriiicijial  eii*-n<i<^  «' 
tJio  iiuuiaiis.    U  was  \i\N«Acd  \>t  Paulinus  buetuuiua.    Ue  krtud 
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the  natire  urmy  prepared  to  reeeire  him ;  and  ito  dreadful  aspect 
confounded  bia  ■oldiera,  who,  for  a  abort  space,  stood  powerless,  as 
niarka  to  the  arrows  oi  their  opponents.  Among  the  latter,  the 
Romans  were  astonished  to  see  the  women,  in  funeral  appsrel, 
rannine  like  furies  along  the  ranks  with  lighted  torches,  while  woods 
deemeo  sacred,  altars  burning,  and  multitudes  of  druids  standing 
with  uplifted  hands  denouncing  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  the  in- 
vaders of  their  mysteries,  exceedingly  augmented  the  horrors  of  the 
■cene.  The  Roman  soldiers  resumed  their  courage,  rushed  on  the 
enemy,  put  to  the  sword  or  dispersed  the  terrific  multitude,  demo- 
Uabed  the  grovea  and  altars,  and  burnt  to  death  the  druids  in  their 
own  hallowed  ftrea . 

While  SnetonioB  remuned  with  his  troops  in  Mona,  the  chiefs  of 
the  kingdoma  of  Britain  cast  off  the  Roman  yoke,  which  had  long 
dreadfully  oppressed  them.  The  various  tribes  were  led  by  the  cele- 
brated Boadicea,  widow  of  Prasutsgus,  late  king  of  the  Iconi,  who 
bad  left  tiie  emperor  joint-heir  with  his  daughters  of  his  kingdom. 
The  Roman  officers,  instead  of  protecting  his  family,  insulted  them, 
and  plundered  their  dominions.  They  answered  the  widow's  re- 
monstrances by  beating  her  with  rods,  and  violating  her  daughters 
in  her  presence.  She  sought  revenge  by  attacking  the  Roman  colony 
of  Camolodom,  the  modem  Maiden,  a  town  in  Essex.  Her  army 
laid  in  ashes  and  destroyed  all  the  infantry  of  the  ninth  legion* 
**Saetonins  flew  to  the  asiiistance  of  his  countrymen,  and  soon  sue- 
eeeded  in  bringing  the  Britons  to  a  general  action  on  open  ground, 
where  Uieir  superiority  in  point  of  numbers  was  of  little  avail  against 
discipline  and  science.  They  were  defeated  with  prodigious  slaugh- 
ter, whilst  the  victors,  by  their  own  account,  lost  only  five  hundred 
men.  The  disproportion  was  doubtless  great ;  but  this  is  probably 
an  exaggeration  in  both  directions.  The  Britons  seem  to  have 
fought  gallantly,  though  not  successfully  ;  and  hence  the  historian 
says,  that  *  the  glory  won  on  that  day  was  equal  to  that  of  the  most 
renowned  victories  of  the  ancient  Romans,'  a  statement  inconsist- 
ent vrith  the  notion  that  it  had  been  either  easily  or  cheaply  pur- 
chased. Boadicea  ended  her  miseries  by  taking  poison."  Suetonius 
thus  re-established  the  power  of  the  Romann  in  Britain.  He  was 
soon  after  recalled,  and  his  successors  for  several  years  peraiitted 
the  native  princes  to  reign  in  peace.  The  Romans  had  to  endure 
and  overcome  a  much  fiercer  contest  in  Judua  than  even  in  Britain. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
THE  ROlLLy  EMPIRE  TRIUMPHANT— CONTINUED. 

PBSTRUCTIOM  OV  THX  JSWIIH  IfATIOM  BY  TBS  BOM  AMI. 

The  Jews  were  now  a  race  of  beasts  of  prey  rather  than  the  hum* 
ble  worshippers  of  the  God  of  heaven.  They  had  shed  the  blood  of 
their  Messiah,  and  everywhere  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  his  follow* 
en ;  and  under  the  Satanic  inlluenoe,  which  they  preferred  to  the 
WMom  of  God  announced  hr  the  Apostles,  they  harried  on  to  roiiu 


4gs  ^  MKu  nuiu  tTatmraun. 

dmJIU  bneal  wbit  in>  mr  niaDnil  bj  u  iDUnwBntw 

dwtKil.  or  ndi^  br  wij  or|[BnlMl  UUOD  on  th*  tmra  nf  Ite  n 
Tbp>  hid  lit«  lor  iTiiflf  Jtrnri  Uio  iiio«  Tiolmi,  rmim'.tat 
■n-^VilHE  opfxmmU  of  tha  wmr  >pp<HllUd  bf  Chnu  In  «ul 
Knd*il*ii4  Iba  kia#d«B  nt  nicliteuwiiHB,  peuG,  kori  ]ofi  n 
tbry*ad  (h*ir  blhcn  hkd  tnDE  FKpKtad,  Hia  h%i  b«n  ebD« 

ti>il  naliBl  bi>  !kiD  Lord  of  lU,  ud  woald  put  ill  LU  uc 

The  Jtwi  Iiid  bnra  long  prisf  on  lo  ■  ttaU  of  uvcbj  b 
AlbiDH  ««■  tent  lo  cD»rii  tb«n  Th«  taw  ratpcctia^  the  oft 
tf^b-prinl  wtodwf^fjdBd^  Kins  J^prippfti  to  wluim  tha  Eloi 
(ummittcd  tlio  cua  nT  tbt  Umpji,  BMHrialHl  lo  Ih*  i.lKct 

kcnirtabia  u  him,  ud  >ha  RmniD  foramnr  of  ^lu,  and  d>« 

liad  oncv  bB«i  hvh'pnent  ilwayn  rMninrd  Iba  title,  Iba  m 
iraA  now  convtden^la,  TLcae  w<tn  rivala  tor  powar  and  vi 
•ud  dirided  Iha  pcopla  iDlo  pini«,  md  all  of  Iham  dnoaiv 
Ijilij^  bpproprmu  lu  Uia  whole  ner  of  prxala.  who  eotiaaqa 
wara  onpreaaad  br  poTfrt*.  vut  rmdartd  coalauptibia  lu  IIia 
sfUicpaopl*.  (If  tba  hlKh-priot*,  Ananiu  WH  b^  Ik  lU  n< 
(iid  M  (ha  inna  tina  tlx  nwal  antirioiu.  Ha  b*  pfaMDIa  a> 
Ibe  Ihow  o(  Albiuua  and  Jbw,  who  nesnUa  bail  bm  nada : 
pcint,  K>  tbu  ha  ma  ptmillad  to  rob  lb>  pnsHbood  wilbuul  i 
M  imiiiahiii?al.  Mabv  of  Iba  baaaal  of  tha  paopLa  trara  amui 
bf  bin  lu  canr  away  frnm  ma  Iha  tbraahinn-fl'wn  of  tba  p 
thttiilin>«hktlilhe]>bul«(rlt*clrd,*ndn«untr«|uar- 


AlbiDai  ciidaarourpd  K , ,  ., ,  _.. 

dwaacaiiullha  Skwil  and  otiiei  daucdalora,  sul  a  numb 
Ihair  I>a4ini  wata  Biada  priuaara.  Tbla  roBaad  tham  to  dirM 
Ih-lr  ririirt4  (n  a;>nll  Ihoaa  wliom  he  proucud  in  thair  wicked 
Tbaa  Ihry  anwini  tha  cilj  by  iii^Ul,  lumbafon  ona  of  Iha  ^na 
liiali.  whrn  il  na  HIM  willi  alrannn.  Thar  uwk  Klmar. 
anin:  Aiiudaa,  vho  wfti  ncnba  totbaconnHuaf  thalaaiih. 
anim ;  ud  odr  Maas-d  hbn  whaa  hit  bibar  had  prarailn 
Jt  INinua  lo  IibRala  l-n  of  Iheb  nnmbar,  wbos  hia  aolditn  had  I 
atptfvp.  Thaf  panwrrrvd  m  ariaa  auuaiatvalr  tlk*  acrrani 
Ananw,  and^iMalDad  tbam  till  Ibar  pmciirad  In  aicbanea  ■ 
III  ilirir  ifm  luiubar  who  had  EtllanlDtolhobandaof  Iha  Kun 
Wbila  Ihia  pnilli|n>*  rac*  wara  oniled  to  pray  on  Iha  rieh,  tbe  < 
nm,  punieaUrly  Iha  biRh-priaata,  wara  MF«plrti>lr  dlnd'^l.  ca. 
Kiainf  kj  ooa  uoUial,  aad  aomfliin'^  Eitbaml  Ibtir  rrup  an: 

Wilu.  i>T  inWuit  mtniaunof  Ilia  Mitipic,  onubMrTiog  tha  di 
dnbou  il(  th«  plVMta,^i>4<i*&t^H>.'iUi1««*  ••  laHt  Oiiir  aqi 
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Ambitions  of  honour,  they  petitioned  king  Agrippa  to  assemble  the 
sauhcdrim,  and  grant  them  liberty  to  wear  the  dress  of  priestM.  He 
complied  with  their  wiiihes,  utterly  contemning  the  law  ol  Moses, 
which,  as  Josephus  observes,  was  never  transgressed  by  his  people 
witliout  punishment  being  inflicted  on  the  nation. 

AgrippA,  who  had  always  been  the  friend  of  the  Jews,  and  highly 
esteemed  by  them,  unhappily  subverted  his  authority,  by,  publicly 
showing  hia  eager  desire  to  please  the  Romans.  He  enlarged  and 
adorned  Ceaarea  Philippi,  and,  in  honour  of  Nero,  named  it  Nero- 
nias.  He  erected  a  magnificent  theatre  at  Berytus,  raised  statues 
and  images,  and  introduced  the  various  forms  of  Roman  games  and 
amusements,  which  he  proposed  should  be  renewed  every  year. 

Thus  all  those  whom  the  people  had  been  accustomed  to  respect 
made  themselves  odious  iu  tneir  eyes,  and  they  were  as  sheep  with- 
out a  shepherd,  while  they  cherished  the  deepest  seated  hatred  of 
the  Romans,  who  tyrannised  over  them.  What,  therefore,  but  re- 
volt,  insurrection,  civil  war,  or  utter  ruin,  could,  in  their  circum- 
stances, be  looked  for  by  the  Jewish  nation  ?  These  calamities,  in 
their  most  fearful  aspect,  had  been  predicted  by  the  Lord  Jp8us,  to 
transpire  during  the  very  generation  who  had  uniustly  put  him  to 
the  most  ignominous  and  agonising  death,  and  whom  he  also  fore- 
told should  persecute  to  death  the  faithful  ambassadors,  prophets, 
teachers,  and  disciples,  who  were  about  to  appear  among  them. 

When  Albinus,  after  two  years,  was  recalled  from  the  govern- 
ment, before  leaving  Judea,  be  put  to  death  all  prisoners  whom  he 
deemed  to  merit  this  punishment ;  and  dismissed  the  rest,  on  re- 
ceiving from  them  more  or  less  money.  This  conduct  of  the  gover- 
nor, doubtless,  increased  the  number  of  the  lawless.  Another  event 
had  the  same  wretched  result.  The  building  of  the  courts  of  the 
temple  was  now  finished,  according  to  the  plan  of  Herod  the  Great, 
and  about  eighteen  thouHand  men  were  thrown  idle.  The  treasures 
laid  up  for  these  workmen,  however,  were  not  exhausted.  Those  who 
were  solicitous  for  the  peace  of  the  land  implored  Agrippa  to  ex- 
pend these  treasures  on  the  workmen,  and  employ  them  m  rebuild- 
ing the  eastern  cloisters,  which,  in  Solomon's  temple  rose  from  a 
deep  valley.  The  king  declined  their  request,  for  he  said,  that  there 
seemed  no  neces>ity  for  such  a  work  ;  but  they  might,  if  they  pleas- 
ed, pave  the  streets  of  the  city  with  white  stone.  Of  the  great 
number  of  men  thus  left  without  labour  and  means  of  subsistence 
for  tlicmselves  and  family,  many  joined  the  banditti  that  covered 
the  country,  and  contributed  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  society.  Nor 
was  Gessius  Floras,  the  successor  of  Albinus,  the  man  either  quali- 
fied or  disposed  to  rescue  the  nation  from  impending  evils,  or  even 
to  mitigate  those  already  felt,  and  bv  every  benevolent  heart  de- 
plored. The  government  of  Albinus  had  been  most  iniquitous  ;  he 
countenanced,  according  to  Josephus,  every  kind  of  wickedness  to 
the  extent  that  he  could  make  it  subservient  to  procure  wealth.  But 
his  moiit  unjust  and  cruel  deeds  were  conducted  secretly  or  under  the 
specious  form  of  Roman  law.  He  was  not  destitue  of  moral  prin- 
ciple and  feeling,  but  these  were  suppressed  by  his  evil  propensities 
and  habits.  He  might,  however,  be  pronounced  a  gooa  ruler  com- 
pared with  Floras,  who  gloried  in  wickedness,  and  exulted  in  human 
misery.  Floras  neither  regarded  popular  applause  nor  popular 
disapprobation.    He  feasted  on  the  calamities  of  the  community, 
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kriil  4H»med  tttudioa*  to  Smoormr  and  adopt  ererf  plan  by  wYiid» 
>i-  iniglit  produce  or  incrraao  them.  Ua  wa«  t)ie  cnif-f  author  aI 
llii>  compieUf  d>Hitruction  of  the  Jfiwiah  narion,  irlioii^  unparall-M 
ytu-k'^Mii^  A-pr\y«td  them  of  the  prfJtm;tion  of  the  God  of  (Hmt 
fatifn.  and  |irovf»keH  him  to  inflic't  on  thwn  hi*  jii«t  ir<>iiK*knr:i^, 
and  deliver  them  up  to  the  will  and  power  of  all  who  eouglit  to  [tt^- 
mote  their  own  lma|;inary  interevt  bj  tlielr  accumulat«'d  tniwr:^ 
Klorue,  like  Albinug,  was  an  adept  in  the  art*  of  deceit  and  diwifriula- 
tion  ;  hut  he  praetiaed  theie,  not  to  cooeeal,  but  to  aeeompluh  hi« 
roixchievnug  purpoaea  and  deviccii,  when  tlieae  eoald  not  be  fiA«l]r 
iffTectcd  br  poller  or  power.  To  procure  wemlth  waa  obviria«Ij  th< 
entire  obfcct  of  nia  Koremment  The  apoilinfc  individual*  of  ih^.r 
piode  wan  a  trivial  matter  in  hi*  ryea ;  he  employed  ever/  p«M.b!' 
device  or  mttm%  to  obtain  poMw^ttion  of  the  wnolu  tn*ajiur^  ui  th^ 
nation  ;  noaoniety,  no  yity,  vtilasfK,  houm,  or  the  temple  itw!r,«a4 
arcure  from  Iiih  rapacity.  To  etca^ie  alMolute  poverty  or  d'-at^, 
no  alternate  remained  but  voluntary  itxiie;  and  accirdinf(ly  "  tuv-r 
fled  iiit^i  forci|;n  landa."  No  one  had  criura|;e  to  t;xjtrf4^  th'  !•■»«•' 
dinnat Inaction  with  hia  government.  Iheehiff  men  wouid  u'lt  r.*t 
hie  diHpl^aiure  by  appealing  to  hiw  MUf/erior,  (jallun  reMtiiM,  ptvpf- 
nor  of  Syria,  till  that  noble  Roman  arrivt^l  in  Jeruaairm  aliout  the 
time  of  th(;  featival  of  the  V%»M}vt!r.  Million4  from  all  rtjuntr:<rt 
were  amembled  in  the  city,  and  joined  the  citicn^  in  p*-ttti4niriK 
Ce%tiu«  to  ompaaiiionate  the  nation,  and  invf>Nii^ate  th*  fpivpn- 
ment  ofKlorut.  The  latter  J<rated  and  lau{;hi-d  on  hearini:  tUi^ 
ru4aiion  broiifcht  atraimit  him ;  and  the  former  merely  aa^uml  rh'-ra 
tfiat  he  would  not  fail  to  nee  that  tlieir  governor  ahouli]  rul-  mu'* 


K«*»lly.  Krom  thie  time  KloruM,  it  14  aaid,  reafilved  to  prrivnicf  ili-* 
Jewii  Ut  revolt,  that  he  might  prrvi-nt  them  from  app<-alin|;  t'l  t'-  ■ 
i*nip>'ror  :  and  the  infatuated  pe^iple  ifjon  (rave  him  op|Kirtiji«.iy  !■« 
•xecijte  III*  mah'/nant  de4ii*n.   The  immediate occaai on  ofth'-Iinil 

of  hii  nalioii,  the  Ji-M'i^li  historian  jiHtly  remarka,  "  wai  ht  i.*". 

nn  proportionatff  to  the  rajatnitii"!  which  it  broiight  upiin  u*.'* 


exec 

war 

m"anii 


Poup»a,  the  ernpret^,  and  the  friend  ol  the  J«*w«,  wa^  \tTf,\d*-j 
Afwi  liefore  S-rn  finally  dm;id*'d  the  cauM  laid  bi-f(>re  him  hr  ''•■ 
ciliKeO'i  of  Ceearea.  1  ne  Gre^'k^  and  Sjrriane  claimi'd  ihe  ••^i  I'l^-'' 
priviJKtCK  of  ({ovfrtiinir  th>f  ritv,  becannf  itbf*]ori|r*^i  not  ori.Miuiiyt-' 
the  Jew*.  On  tlieir  clainm  Deioff  allowd.  t}i<*y,  by  variiiiJ4  ■»}• 
inHultM  ond  abiif-d  thi'ir  op(Mini'nti.  The  property  of  a  tiri^li 
cloHKJy  a/ij'jini'(i  the  »yna;^'Offije  of  thr*  Ji-hh:  they  had  tr—\'i^u''} 
rifT-p'ii  t'l  purrhsH"  ii  iit  a  pricf  nmch  more  than  1(4  nral  va:-i>-.  ■>■■ 
not  only  diclini'il  to  if'j!  it.  but.  in  ordtT  to  fkpiMx  th>*iii  to  rfj-r  ai:i. 
or  treat  their  reli^'ion  with  ront»mpt.  rai<«ml  adilitiunal  b<iiM-i::*, 
iu»  that  they  had  iK'Hrr'-ly  an  entranrit  |**ft  mto  thi*ir  iiarr<d  «-l.ti<-- 

To  irritate  tliKin  the  iMor<*,  the(ir<-«*k  tiir 1  hia  ni*w  Imil  !i;l'^i  '" 

workint;  ahopN.  Ibr  Ji-wh  applii*d  to  Kioru4,  and  (ran*  hifn  •■■;;■•( 
t.iI<*ntH,  on  r^'O'iviiii'  his  (iroiiiUKftii  caii4i*  to  be  rfinovM  what  t!!*-.'' 
i!iH-tiii>f]  a  nniHann*,  aini  by  which  th**y  wpr<;e'Mmtantly  in  ilaic*T'>f 
Immiii;  polliite«l.  He,  ho.M'ver,  |i>ft  th**  city  without  intPrfiTu..'  fit- 
thiT  iiiio  the  nifair.  On  the  next  Mabhaih,  wlnli*  tin*  Jfvi-«  W'-ri* 
iiM  Hrnljlini;  for  public  wor-ilii{i,  an  nlolatifr  placed  an  earhrrn  «'«-^l 
at  tlip  ({ale  of  the  synfeffotru',  and  olfHrt-d  on  it  a  aaiTitii  •*  of  lir  u, 
t\f  kind  o(  o(Tttr\t\{(  vtf4criU>d  Utr  the  Ippur.  Thi4  he  mfAt  ur- 
Uibly  did  iu  tknoU  l\i«x  \)i«^  ^«ia^\MX  v««ui  hiaturiMia  said  tMir 
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&thers  in  Egypt  were, — a  nation  of  lepers.  The  Jews  were  enraged 
above  measure,  for  they  were  at  once  exposed  to  universal  ridicule 
and  contempt,  and  their  holy  place  was  defiled.  The  reflecting 
Jews  entreated  their  brethren  to  restrain  their  aneer,  and  refer  their 
cause  to  the  governor;  but  the  young  despised  all  counsel,  and 
many  Greeks  being  spectators,  an  alarmine  tumult  ensued,  which 
was  with  difficulty  quelled  by  Jocundus,  the  master  of  the  horse. 
The  principal  Jews  immediately  carried  the  sacred  booksto  Narbata, 
a  place  distant  from  Cesarea about  sixty  furlong.  Twelve  of  their 
number,  with  John  the  publican,  applied  to  Floru»  for  redress,  and 
mildly  reminded  him  of  the  eight  talents.  He  inntantly  ordered 
them  to  be  imprisoned,  that  they  might  answer  for  the  crime  of  re* 
moving  the  sacred  books  from  Cesarea.  Instead  of  adopting  means 
to  restore  the  peace  of  that  city,  this  unjust  ruler  sent  some  of  his 
Mervanta  to  demand  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  to  send  him  seventeen 
talents  ont  of  the  sacred  treasury.  This  demand  immediately  fol> 
lowing  the  report  of  the  suffenngs  of  their  brethren  in  Cesarea, 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  whole  community.  All  ranks  rushed 
to  the  temple,  and  called  on  Cesar  by  name  to  remove  from  them 
the  tyrant  Floras.  Some  of  the  most  violent  and  turbulent  of  the 
people,  loudly  reviling  the  governor,  took  baskets,  and  begged  the 
multitude  to  give  the  smallest  sum  to  relieve  him  from  the  abject 

Joverty  which  he  was  enduring.  He  no  sooner  learned  the  state  of 
erasaletn,  than  he  proceeded  thither  with  an  army.  Desirous  of 
patting  him  to  shame,  or  of  conciliating  his  favour,  the  Jews  left  the 
city,  and  welcomed  the  soldiers  with  acclamations.  He  repelled 
them,  and  declared  that  nothing  could  avert  his  auger  till  they  de- 
liver^ up  those  who  dared  to  revile  him.  The  next  day,  he  sum- 
moned to  his  tribunal  the  high-priests  and  chief  men,  and  renewed 
the  demand.  They  replied  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
guilty  from  the  innocent,  from  the  greatness  of  the  multitude,  and 
their  tumultuous  conduct ;  and  that  they  hoped  he  would  forgive 
the  few  unknown,  who  had  been  guilty,  for  tne  sake  of  the  mauy 
who  were  innocent.  Provoked  by  their  boldness,  he,  with  a  loud 
voice,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  upper-market  place,  and 
slay  every  one  whom  they  met.  Some  citizens  escaped  by  the  nar- 
row lanes,  but  many  were  slain,  and  not  a  few  innocent  and  peace- 
able persons,  men,  women,  children,  and  even  infants,  were  made 
prisoners,  and,  being  brought  before  Floras,  were  whipped  and 
crucified.  This  mode  of  punishment,  contrary  to  the  Roman  law, 
was  inflicted  on  Jews  who  held  the  rank  of  Koman  knights.  On 
this  day  about  three  thousand  six  hundred  were  put  to  death  with- 
out form  of  law. 

This  dreadful  scene  excited  the  sympath;^  of  Beraice,  the  sister  of 
.  Agrippa ;  and  in  his  absence  she  sent  his  principal  officers  to  entreat 
Floras  to  make  the  soldiers  desist  from  slaughtering  the  poor  and 
helpless  people.  He  disregarded  her  intercession ;  and  she  only 
escaped  tne  sword  of  the  murderers  by  hastily  taking  refuge  in  her 
palace.  Josephus  informs  us  that  Bernice  was  at  this  time  perform- 
ing a  vow  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  she  in  vain  stood  barefoot  before 
the  procurator's  tribunal  imploring  him  to  spare  the  Jews-  On  the 
moroing  after  the  massacre,  the  multitude,  agonized  in  spirit, 
hnrried  on  with  one  consent  to  the  place  where  their  friends  had 
fallen  victims  to  the  infuriated  and  brutish  soldiers^  and  filled  the 


fttmo^bcr*  frith  their  )ftin*iiUt'Kyn«.  Thr  fmtmr  nnmb«r.  fwrrtfal 
rA  ii.^.T  Mtoation.  \'*ui\j  ^ffcrmu^  th*  nkfn«  of  ihir  lanr'n^trf 
p'lvarn'fT.  The  hiBh-pn*i«*  mj  0«ht  ra  of  tnflu^nre  w*f#  -rv^iufif 
^wmtti.  R^ndine  i\w  gurmmu,  Oief  prortrmi«4  themwiv**  be* 
frjrv  fhe  p«'n*^<  *''^  Mitrcttivd  them  t/i  rv«irBin  thav  grvtl  aij'!  r^- 
■ratm^Dt.  for  thnr  e/Hiloet  woold  •Moredlj  provolm  lh«  eo»*nwf 
to  puniah  Cbmi  wiih  MiiI  irnal^r  •K^^ritw.  Their  coanai^U  n^tnrtd 
ftppArent  trmtr^u-MiXj.  TLu,  however,  if  ire  credit  the  Jewiilj  biv 
iornin,  aoited  not  the  policy  of  Klorns  Omhiiu,  who  vmhimI  <>f»r' 
Bnin«d  to  force  the  oMioo  to  wiir,  or  rwduee  then  fo  bear  ul^ntly 
hifl  mo4t  nnjoit  and  oppreMire  mcMorni.  I1<>  ord^M  tk<>  h:rH' 
pri*«ti  ani  chief  m*n  fi  r««^v«  hia  irtilructiona.  N*t^  di-S  a»v 
vmor  diMOv^r  mor*  diabrjliml  intuition*.  He  conM  not  p^M*  *>> 
a4'tpt  a  plan  more  fitted  lo  inflame  Ch'  in4ieiiation  of  the  r/imTi- 
n:tj  than  that  which  h«  punnied.  He  derlar«>«J  that  h*  wi*u\4  r^ 
eeir»-  DO  oledr^  for  the  auhntiwinn  of  ih*?  people  till  ih^r  vfivjli 
procfwd  from  the  ntr^  an«!  jnyfult j  wi>lcome  two  cohort*  of wiyS.-r*. 
who  were  eipeeiM  from  Cimrea.  T)»e  pany,  alrrady  ttrontr'-j  m* 
diDKl  to  east  off  the  Roman  yoke.  m<Nt  reluctantly  ■ubm.ti'^  i^i 
their  chief  men.  who  alrongly  urire4  the  muliitud'>  to  ro>r<;f  y  v:!'i 
thtk  extraordinary  demand.  No  aniiimenli  wouM  l:ave  ;.r'TB.:H 
on  them  to  humble  themwlTn  b^fun  thnm  whom  they  hkfi^.  >.wi 
oot  the  whol*  compaDT  of  pri^4l«  and  levit^a  rarriMl  /,ut  ot  !"'* 
kle  the  Mcred  vmaeiii,  dr»««ea,  art  4  ii 


temple  the  Mcred  vtrmtln,  dr*>«tfea,  nnd  m«tnimenia  of  m'i«ir.  u-4. 
thniwingr  tbemie1v»«  on  the  ground,  rame«tlT  heviorht  ih»  ■«•*«- 
bled  mu:IJtDde  to  obey,  aa  the  only  roean«  ]*'it  them  to  pr«!<r«nt  i^< 
Roman*  from  «eicinff  th^^e  holy  Irea^nr**.  In  the  mear.i.T*. 
Klorut  aent  otd^n  Vi  t\*  officr*  of  th*  h:iiiil*  tn  p^y  no  ait'-n'  'ft ' ■ 
the  alatali'^n  of  the  J*i*«.  and  if  they  kt  all  mrtnktr  ^i«m;i#^'r'j !:  -' 
h:m.  I m mediately  lo  fall  upon  them  aifl  4c«froy  ih^rri.  TL-  J-'* 
ir.et  the  ariMierv,  and  tontUttualr  adSr'-aaed  ihcm  :  hut  «>  *n  :\'.t 
aalutalion*  were  not  reiumHl,  the  m'Mt  viol*  lii  and  aMliiKm*  t,'  *\* 
people  b  tiTly  reproach«d  Kloma.  The  soldi^ra,  obvdfni  in  v.- 1 
■up^tiora,  iniitanily  alnirk  the  people  indiacnminat^Iy  with  I?.-..* 
cluba,  and.  when  they  fl-d,  purvnco  th»m,  and  made'thejr  hr-ri'« 
trample  on  thnn.  Both  partie*  now  ha*tciieil  to  ent#r  ih»  citf  in  1 
reach  the  temple.  All  the  inhabitant*  were  in  motion ;  macf. 
from  the  hou*e-topa,  threw  dart*  at  the  Roman*:  and  th*  aoidi-r* 
were  rew-llfd.  The  Jew*  lecured  the  temple,  and,  Int  tb^ir  o^po- 
oenl«  tfioald  attack  it  from  Antonia,  by  rett  ri;  on  th*  rIo:«i'^. 
wh:ch  oonD«^ed  that  fortrvH  with  the  holv  ediAce,  ch«y  qacklr 
ra«t  down  the  cloi*t«ra.  Having  failed  lo  obtain  \*t*^mt^minn  f4  th» 
tMnpl*,  which  waa  moat  probably  the  chief  object  i.f  hi*  unr«'av'n- 
able  and  barbaroua  conduct,  Kloma  perhap*  rr>n«idpr»d  that  h"  wa* 
not  «afe  in  the  city.  Ht  aent  for  the  chief  men,  and  propo*v4  ri 
lea%«  a  larfe  enmn/m  to  prolert  them,  on  condition  that  thi^  wo'ild 
pre«^rv#  the  p«ri;>le  in  obedience  Vt  the  law*.  Th^  prv»mi^  '>br- 
dienro,  :f  h*  TTaoT^d  from  the  aty  thaae  aoldiera  who  had  atted  t!j« 
hl'-ttii  of  fhe  c  tia^n*. 

Wl.rn  the  J«-fnah  mler*  nnderatood  that  Florus  had  r'-port^l  to 
r^'iu*  that  th*  nati'in  wa«  in  a  atatr  of  revolt,  they  de|ayi>i|  ii-ff  M 
Uinlor-^iT^  thm  !¥yr;an  fmrpruor;  lor  they  co'ild  not  oih^rm*^  ii*'V* 
t<i  aviiid  ri«i\  wM^^iwl  alm'i«t  tier  la  in  d^vl  ruction.  Th«>y  reprr«Mi*"1 
the  cwtdud  u\  VV]ffua,a&&  wnoa  ^  Uwn  expraaed  lo  Ccrtioa  lbr:r 
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wish  that  he  should  send  an  army  to  destroy  wholly  the  party  in 
the  nation  who  abhorred  the  Romans,  and  longed  for  the  national 
independence.  Cestios  commissioned  Neopolitanus,  a  tribune,  and 
one  of  his  friends,  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  Judea.  The  tribune 
first  consulted  with  Agrippa,  who  had  just  returned  from  Egypt, 
where  he  had  sojourned  a  short  time.  They  met  at  Jamnia,  where 
the  principal  Jews  visited  Aerippa,  and  persuaded  him  to  request 
Neopolitanus  to  pass  through  Jerusalem  secretly,  accompanied  with 
only  one  servant ;  for  by  this  means  he  would,  they  said,  learn  that 
the  Jews  were  not  opposed  to  the  Romans,  but  to  Floras  Gall  us. 
The  tribune  followed  the  counsel  of  Agrippa,  and  being  satisfied 
Utat  the  nation  were  not  rebellious,  he  ascended  the  temple,  joined 
its  worship,  and  addressed  the  multitude,  praised  them  for  their 
fidelity  to  the  Romans,  and  exhorted  them  to  live  in  peace. 

The  Jews  applied  to  Agrippa  for  liberty  to  send  an  embassy  to 
Nero  to  accuse  their  cruel  governor.  He  disapproved  of  this  propo* 
■al,  and,  knowing  that  man  v  were  disposed  for  war,  he  called  the 
multitade  to  meet  him  in  a  large  gallery  over  the  palace  of  the  As* 
moneans,  and  delivered  a  long  address,  designed  to  convince  them 
of  the  utter  folly  and  hopelessness  of  any  attempt  to  deliver  them- 
■elvea  from  the  Roman  yoke.  This  discourse,  as  related  by  Jose* 
phus,  is  replete  with  important  information  of  the  vast  power  and 
extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  amply  attests  at  once  that  few 
princes  could  excel  him  in  knowledge  and  political  wisdom,  or  sin* 
cere  regard  for  the  nation  of  the  Jews.  His  powerful  eloquence  for 
the  time  produced  the  most  happy  efiect  Under  the  direction  of 
king  Agrippa  and  his  sister  Bernice,  the  people  commenced  the  re- 
building of  the  cloisters,  and  the  Jews  collected  forty  talents  to  pay 
the  tribute  due  to  the  Romans. 

Agrippa's  popularity,  however,  speedily  vanished.  When  he 
ventured  to  urge  the  people  to  obey  Floras,  and  patiently  wait 
for  the  governor  who  was  expected  to  succeed  him,  they  not  only 
reproached  their  counsellor  as  a  servile  instrument  of  their  oppres* 
aors,  but  the  most  turbulent  put  his  life  in  haaard  by  casting  stones 
at  him,  and  compelled'him  to  depart  from  the  city.  In  these  circum- 
stances, Agrippa  requested  Floras  to  appoint  an  officer  to  receive 
the  tribute,  ana  proceeded  to  his  own  kingdom.  Now  all  attempts 
of  inferior  ralers  were  ineffectual  to  restrain  the  fury  of  the  insur- 
gents. Few  places  escaped  their  ravages.  Their  power  quickly 
apread  ever^  where,  like  the  inundation  of  the  Euphrates  or  the 
Nile.  The  citisens  were  completely  divided  into  parties ;  one,  much 
the  smallest,  but  the  richest,  were  disposed,  at  great  sacrifices,  to 
preserve  peace ;  the  others  were  resolved  to  encounter  the  power  of 
Home. 

Eleasar,  son  of  Ananias  the  high-priset,  was  at  this  time  governor 
of  the  temple.  He  was  a  young  man  of  impetuous  passions,  and 
belonged  to  the  party  whose  conduct  Justified  the  accusation  fre- 
qaently  brought  against  the  Jews,  that  they  were  the  enemies  of 
nutnkind.  By  his  advice,  the  ministers  of  the  temple  passed  a  law 
that  the^  should  receive  no  gift  or  sacrifice  from  any  foreigner; 
luad,  acting  on  this  law,  thev  refused  to  ofier  the  sacrifices  presented 
by  the  Romans.  This  regulation  may  be  viewed  as  a  public  decla* 
ration  of  war  against  the  empire ;  it  was,  Josephus  remarks,  "  the 
true  beginning  of  our  war  with  the  Romans.''    TUs,  said  the  men 
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•n  dain  exceot  the  captain,  who  sared  his  life  by  promuing  to  be* 
oome  a  proselyte  and  submit  to  circorocisioa. 

These  most  treacheroos  and  sanguinary  deeds  were  performed  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  were  regarded  with  horror  and  gnef  by  all  the 
citiiens  who  were  not  utterly  destitute  of  religious  or  moral  prin- 
dpie  and  feeling.  And  it  is  remarkable,  and  appeared  the  just  re- 
tribution of  Heaven,  that  on  this  very  &tbbath,  Cesarea  erhibited 
one  of  the  most  horrid  scenes  of  dvil  contentions  and  snfferinga 
ever  inflicted  on  the  Jews.  The  years  of  strife  between  them 
and  the  idolaters  in  that  city  came  to  an  end.  In  one  hour  about 
twenty  thousand  Jews  were  killed,  and  many  were  made  prisoners 
by  the  Romans,  and  sent  by  Floras  in  chains  to  the  galleys.  No 
Jew  was  permitted  to  remain  in  Cesarea.    This  event  produced  des- 

Sair  over  the  whole  nation,  the  people  evervwhere  rose  against  the 
;(iman8,  divided  themselves  into  bauds,  ana  destroyed  or  laid  waste 
every  city  inhabited  by  Greeks,  Svrians,  or  Romans.  Great  and 
dreadful  was  the  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants ;  nor  were  the  number 
of  Jews  few  who  fell  in  this  frightful  contest  It  was  common  to  see 
cities  filled  with  dead  bodies,  the  aged,  females,  children, and  infants, 
lying  utiburied,  exposed  for  a  prey  to  the  fowls  of  heaven.  In  all 
placed  where  the  Jews  were  the  feeblest  party,  many  thousands  of 
them  were  indiscrlmiuately  put  to  death  ;  nor  were  those  of  them 
who  joined  their  pagan  fellow  citisens  in  defending  them  against 
the  revenge  and  rage  of  the  insurgents,  always  spared.  Thus  when 
Scythopolis  was  besipged,  the  Jews  who  unite4  with  the  other  citi* 
Bens  were  suspected  of  treachery,  and  forced  to  withdraw  from  the 
city  to  an  adjacent  grove.  These,  after  some  days,  when  many  of  them 
were  asleep,  and  all  of  them  in  no  apprehension  of  danger,  were 
suddenly  attacked  by  their  fellow-citizens,  who  slew  about  thirteen 
thousand,  and  took  possession  of  all  their  property.  Gerasa,  near 
the  lake  Tiberias,  Antioch  the  capital  of  Syria,  Apamea,  and  Sidon, 
were  apparently  the  only  cities  in  which  the  Jews  were  allowed  to 
]iW9  in  jpeace,  because  they  were  not  so  numerous  as  to  excite  the 
fears  of^the  idolaters.  Conspiracies  were  also  formed  to  destroy  all 
the  Jews  in  the  kingdom  of  Agri|jpa,  in  Syria,  and  Egypt.  They 
were  the  enemies  of  all  men,  and  it  is  not,  tnerefore,  surpriHinptbat 
throughout  the  empire  they  were  threatened  with  entire  and  unl- 
versal  destruction. 

The  Jews  being  everywhere  in  arms,  Cestius,  the  Roman  governor 
of  S^ia,  delayed  no  longer  to  invade  Judea.  He  was  joined  by 
Agrippa  and  his  army.  The  Roman  forces  were  first  employed  in 
the  conquest  of  Galilee.  On  approaching  Zebulon,  a  strong,  beau« 
tiful,  and  rich  city,  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  mountains.  The  sol- 
diers plundered  and  burnt  it;  and  then  traversed  the  province,  set 
on  fire  the  villages,  and  desolated  the  country,  and  proceeded 
through  Ptolemais  to  Cesarea.  Sepphoris,  the  strongest  citv  of 
Galilee*,  had  hitherto  escaped  the  sword  of  the  Romans.  Gallus, 
commander  of  the  twelfth  legion,  was  sent  against  it  with  a  force 
believed  sufficient  to  reduce  it  and  all  Galilee.  The  citisens,  in 
general,  received  him  with  joyful  acclamations,  and  the  disaffected 
fled  to  the  mountain  Asamon,  in  the  vicinity.  The  Romans  pur- 
sued them,  slew  several  thousands,  and  dispersed  the  rest.  Cestius 
sent  another  division  of  his  army  to  capture  Joppa.  They  easily 
•oeceeded,  for  the  citisens  were  unprepared,  and  had  no  dread  of 
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».«:;«  '■«.  I;  wa*  ;''irt Vt^I  an  1  tiur:iT.anJ  moi* iSaAU cc^ t-i'n^ 
t»ii .  i-i^u*  <r'*r-  ••..»<&.  A  litird  ban  1  wi*rp  •<*nt  to  tp  nl  Mil  'lAy 
wMt^  S  Abati>ii^.  t!ir  nmne  o{  the  district  which  bord<*red  od  Ccair<«. 
T'.i'  vLliftfca  were  burnt,  utd  multitude*  of  the  people  were  put  lo 
death 

L'^xit.ot,  pr-«ha^'T  bv  thr  ■vrritv  of  hie  iiw*m«^r^«,  at  th*  np^ninr 
of  \.:*  raT.p^>fn.  il  -^'fn^-l  t-i  tem!r  t!i-*  3*'wm  intna  ■p^'^r  wibn.*- 
■i  ■"..  Tn'  *'^'ii'*^  tiTH*!  !ii«tiirT  nl  h:«  ;iriic^<-J  ite*.  h>>«i^ier,  v^n 
t.i  «^i.'>T  t:>»t  til*  WBA  iM  d^«t.t-it''<>f  m.litarv  akil!  •n'l  'lArmj  <:.-j'mj« 
Ml  'i^  wui  ikf  i^TiT-M 'y  aril  r-iru}i»*«i>fn.  Jo<^,ihn«.  I't-i-'  -1.  'ij'*- 
t  ■■.*  :»'  t'.^r  :..«  n.^i  m  n<ir  f-irtitnilr,  itotwilh«tAn-linj  h:«  '••■^  ■'^ 
!  ■  :-...'r-i-  tri-  •■■,'ji--Tiun;ir  alViril'M  h:ni  tn  ar<|>i.r«>  ji  ••^«  i  •&  ■■' 
.'-r  .4:k.  ni.  &:•!  :i.i1  an  ^u  1  t.i  l)i«*  war  :  bit  *H':riti^i  it  mS'i  ir  I-iV>« 
ai  — <■■  >:i  >•:'  iT  .',  r  •  },i«  ONti  r.;r  Hiid  i^nipl^.  tvhicS  h-  ^a:  irr'-  •'^ 
itf  r  ;'ur-i-i-w;  ti  il-^tn^T.  on  ecroiuti-t  trie  wirlie4u'«tof  tlt^  r:.  n'S 
j^  i; .-  1:  •-...*•:.  n*vfrth*l**4.  ii<*i  he  furjotien  lh«t  He  »p  'I-- 
ii. .■'.**  '..:*  i-i'i:i4-*i«  by  ap;ir.f,ir:A'>-  iii^tmrnRDta  and  m'^nt ,  »•'<: 
II*  :T4ak'*>  t'l-  1>*>-S>ii*«<i  au  1  <  vf'i  wu-kedDnM  of  int«niz^nt  iz*..!*! 
a*  (T*..  .!«  t:-'*  r  4  ip^rior  tai<>ii'B  a;id  most  dio^^rvme  de^ :«,  i-jj^*'- 
1 1-  nt  !••  p^rf-rni  hia  ple&Hure,  wkea  tb«*y  neither  know  nor  T**y.^ 

W-  *n  K.  'T-n  rnn»i-l»Ted  Galilee  e^aire  t>  Ih-'  Rornana.  !i-  r* 
i-:-T,»:  M  t'l  ;..«tr  ipi  tn  Ce^ar^a.  ('f«tiu«  imm^>IiAt  Ir  ealM  .^ 
1...  r'.-rrri'-  «.  aii  1  >■!  in*  wh'jl^  army  tii  J-.TU42>ni.  (inr^v'-'-" 
At'  i^tr.-.  I."  •^M  »  ti»ii-l  to  r^diir*  Ap^cV.  an  »'\^:^nx  tow*.  =• 
«  i-..i  :i  a  pr^mt  !■  ily  A:  J^vri  hai  txk^ii  rf-f^tr*^.  Th<f«-  rjuirkly  f.^'; 
ani  Tti^  •  liil:^!"*  *•!  lir*  lf»  fhe  t.iwHf  hri-l  Hum*  viCa^^i.  M»f'!i:"J 
on  til  Lv-i-la.  h»  f'iurid  ii  alm-i^t  p;n;iij,  thp  riMi^*.*  tiavin;r  i;'n<'i>| 
V.t*  i-ftpital  t'l  iitH^rrr  t!ie  fevttral  ijf  talH*riia-:i"4  Of  tli'Mr*  -i'-j 
r^iiim-J.  h'"  I'll  iVff  ti»  rloatti,  anil  'irvrtiyx-l  |h^  r;»y  bt  f.'' 
Ti.rnrr  :io  atiVAn-'f^i  t'l  iMIiS'iron.  «ai'l  rn  have  vtifil  aS'-j*.  tjc  •■ 
II.  .•■•  n  irt^  <>;  J^ru^Mlrii,  abnut  U'-iy  lurl<iii;;«  fpirii  wtiir  i  \,'  ••■i- 
rm-)i;t  •!  ^.4  ar  III.  aifirJinf  t>>  the  Jfwiih  hmtonati.  in  a ',-'*'" 
naii-l  i;.iri;i  I.  Ill*  r--;!  -rt  nf  hi*  priit:r*!a4  alannoi  tri-  jti-i.  ?■•■ 
mu.i.iii  I'- a«-'"'ihl*' 1  m  I'f  <*apital.  Th«;  a;ijir(ja4-h  'tf  i'i.«  •*'■>' 
«a«  a:ri  -n.-  tS-  tiiarij  airtiil  «i»;n«  that  Odd  had  ffiriiak>-n  ihpui  ^  '* 
)i«-  iixi  (ir-iH-r''!  arul  pruiiiii"  I  that  i!.r,r  land  wnuld  niv^r^-:')- 
«ail*t  Ar  a,i-i:lf  1  br  an  Tfiny  liunii;;  iii-ir  ob^ervaiiC"  nl  iti '  ''^' 
ti-i[i:it  t'.::t3i4.  ntiilf  th-v  la-ihfully  n-r^fl  him.  An<l  ih^-rU!'''"- 
ha>l  -\.iri":i  •  1  iJi"  truth  >*f  Iih  wur-l.  Th^ir  laii<i  hvl,  fi-j*^-'". 
h— -II  .  •n::  a  prri ,  at  all  ^Hanryim,  tii  int'Tnal  aiiil  furn^n  *ui>rTi  «■ 
I  r  i:i<-t  .'isfi,  a4  a  iiaiinn,  mIhiIIv  lit-nart**-)  from  the  Tru"'''- 
I:,  '^igu  I'le  nrwa  rp^ac'iiil  lh<;m  nn  the  S^bbaili.  thi*r,  n-;;v<ii''«* 
iif  i'«  «arri>dni*s4,  tniu-i!iii'iu«Ij  frathi*r^ii  Ui^i^tli'T,  ain'l  rutii^I  "'• 
rit  t'.f  ntr  ti  ni<^t  th"  cin'inr.  Thf/  HUddvnIy  Ml  t»n  tS"  lloman*. 
br-akiiii;  t'lr-iii^'i  tii-.r  rank4.  aii'l  alayiii^  many;  b*it  lii*- fnn:  "' 
!!.♦•  J'-.%.'*ti  arji.y  ■■^^^T•'  ••u'  ulT.  Tli»*  I^imann,  n'it-.v,i*i4'a>iil  n;:.  f*- 
|.r>'  1.  a:i>l  «r-  fi*  .-  ir*  i  ■•!  hy  a  hami  of  th*:  iiiHiiriieiitN,  {•'•I  by  ^ii.  'li. 
ihi'i  -if  4ii'ir-k  7  h  4*  !i.ir»««>ii  tlj«*  ir>Mi;M  a«  t!irj  aAcrndfil  t.i  U^tli- 
h  ir-'ii,  MjMi  1-]  tSc  .i-ny  nt  many  wfa;Kiiii  of  wa.  jnd  caiil^,  klil 
'•  •!  S  y  I  I  •k  |HHWNit-i:i  nf  ihi*  hffi|cht«  of  tlif  i:ily,  and  watcti?<l  <'•* 
It  >:ii.iiiH,  liftcrmiur  1  t-j  attack  tliem  if  ih<?y  ventured  tureuew  tii^'f 

:^uu^3u  •  \»Hil  av)^^^^  ^^  ^^^  received  grwt  ■oeeauooi.  Afrip- 
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I,  observing  tbe  multitude,  sent  Borceng  and  Phebug,  persona 
!gt  linown  to  them,  to  prevail  on  them  to  submit  to  Cestius,  who 
was  disposed  to  forgiive  them  if  they  laid  down  their  arms.  The 
most  violent  were  indifi^nant,  and,  lest  the  ambassadors  should  be 
heard  b^  the  multitude,  the/  killed  Phebus,  and  compelled  Borceus 
to  flee  for  his  life.  Their  lawless  conduct  provoked  tne  people,  and 
b^  clubd  and  stones  forced  the  murderers  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the 
ei^.  The  confusion  and  disorder  of  the  Jews  encouraged  Cestius 
to  lead  his  army  against  them.  They  were  scattered,  and  pursued 
to  the  metropolis  ;  and,  on  arriving  within  seven  furlongs  of  it,  he 

¥  itched  his  camp  at  Scopus,  a  name  signifying  a  watch-tower. 
'hree  succeeding  days,  many  of  his  soldiers  were  employed  in  col- 
leeting  provisions  from  the  surrounding  country,  and  on  the  fourth 
he  conducted  his  army  into  the  city.  Their  good  order  was  agree- 
sible  to  the  greater  numbers  of  the  people,  who  longed  for  peace, 
trat  were  restrained  from  expressing  their  wishes  by  the  leaaers  of 
die  revolt,  whose  fierce  will  was  law.  These  were  terrified  by  the 
presence  of  the  well-disciplined  troops,  and  withdrew  to  the  suburbs, 
the  inner-parts  of  the  city,  and  the  temple.  Cestius  ordered  the 
new  division  of  the  citv,  called  Besetha  or  Cenopolis,  and  the  wooden 
market,  to  be  set  on  nre,  and  then  advanced  to  the  upper  city,  and 
encamped  opposite  the  royal  palace.  Had  he  instantly  scaled  the 
inner*wall8,  nothing  seemed  to  prevent  him  from  capturing  the 
whole,  and  finishing  the  war ;  but  from  this  he  is  said  to  have  been 
dissuaded  by  Tyrannius,  master  of  the  horse,  and  other  officers, 
who  were  believed  to  have  sold  themselves  to  Florus  Gessius.  He 
even  declined  to  enter  the  city,  although  invited  by  Ananias  and 
others  of  the  chief  men,  who  proposed  to  open  the  gates  to  admit 
him,  for  he  suspected  their  fidelity.  Their  plan  was  soon  known  to 
the  seditions  or  war  party,  who,  in  revenge,  cast  Ananias  and  some 
others  over  the  walls,  and  forced  the  rest  of  his  party  to  return  to 
their  houses.  The  walls  were  now  defended  for  five  days ;  but,  on 
the  sixth,  the  Romans,  protected  by  besieging  engines,  proceeded 
to  undermine  the  wall,  and  prepared  to  burn  the  gates  of  the  temple. 
The  seditious  seemed  panic-struck,  and  many  of  them  hastily 
fled  from  the  city.  On  this  occasion  the  peaceably  disposed  sum- 
moned courage,  and  a.«isembled  to  throw  the  gates  of  the  city  open ; 
but  Cestius  appeared  to  have  had  already  resolved,  witlfout  any 
known  cause,  to  raise  the  siege ;  "  it  was,  I  suppose,"  remarks  Jo- 
sephus,  "  owing  to  God's  hatred  of  the  city  and  sanctuary,  that  he 
bindercd  the  war  from  being  concluded  that  day." 

Cestius,  perhaps,  despaired  of  being  able  to  conquer  the  city,  or 
be  was  ignorant  of  the  power  and  designs  of  those  who  desired 
pemce.  But,  whatever  was  his  motive,  he  led  his  army  out  of  the 
city,  and  lost  many  horsemen  and  infantry,  for  they  were  pursued 
on  their  retreat  by  the  boldest  and  must  cruel  of  the  insurgents,  till 
they  reached  Scopus.  On  the  following  day,  he  continued  the  re- 
treat, and'sustained  a  still  greater  loss,  for  the  number  who  hung  on 
the  rear  of  the  army  increased  in  proportion  as  the  Romans  dis- 
played a  comparatively  feeble  resistance.  In  obedience  to  their 
general,  they  killed  the  mules  and  cattle,  and  cast  away  every  thing 
that  retarded  their  retreat,  except  their  arms  and  instruments  of 
war.  In  the  narrow  passages  they  suflered  dreadfully ;  the  whole 
army  were  covered  with  the  darts  of  the  pursuers ;  and  would  have 
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been  made  pri»onera  had  not  oiffht  come  on,  snd  eafctjr  benfovnl 
in  entcrind  Bnthhoron.  Ce»tiue,  bv  leaving  foarliandred  lo  d^ff^'f 
thia  city,  aucciNtdiHl  in  dreeiving  tii«  inmirgtmU,  who  watrh*-d  no 
the  lieighta.  With  the  whole  armr,  fie  advanced,  durioK  ni|rht,  fo 
Antipatri*.  Hia  troopi,  aHtoniahed  and  t«frrified,  jBtt  on  th*:  ro^l 
the  most  necMtMarj  engtuca  and  weapon*  of  war.  Tliew  kll  in'o 
the  hands  of  tlie  enemy,  who.  on  Inrnini^  next  day  their  ft|;ht, 
pursued  them  to  Antipatris;  then  they  returned  in  triumph  to  J«- 
rusalem,  loaded  with  spoil,  having  slaiu  nearly  sis  th'niMuid  Ronua 
Boldivm. 

By  this  great  and  anexpeeted  victory,  the  scditiooa,  or  Artpmu 
war  party,  acquired  tlie  entire  aaeendancy  in  the  uatjun.  and  mW 
ranks  si-emed  to  unite  in  renouncing  the  Ronan  authority.  Tit* 
principal  men  agreed  to  divide  amcmg  themvelves  the  isuvemnKi.'. 
oftlie  country,  and  prepare  for  defending  it  Mainst  all  fi»r<!:i;ti  p/iA*-r. 
Joseph,  son  of  Oorion, and  Ananias,  the hign*prif8t,  were  zpifi-.m-'l 
over  Jerusalem  ;  Josephus,  the  hintorian,  wlio  was  on«*  of  tlie  ai'Nt 
patriotic  of  the  priests,  was  set  over  Upper  and  Lfiw-rOahi-M! ;  ai»d 
Kleaiar,  the  chiff  of  those  who  had  defeated  LVi»tius«  waa  mwU 
governor  of  Idumea.  This  arranieement  appearini;  Vt  expel  all  h  r/t 
of  peace,  those  who  disapproved  of  the  revolt  iiu«-rte4  Ji*ruMl'-m, 
**  as  mariners  escape  from  their  sinking  vesael."  Many  of  the  m  •%! 
eminent  Jews  passed  over  to  the  Romans  and  joined  Ci^tius.  irlio 
probably  had  grme  to  Antioch,  but  of  whove  lutum  life  we  kn'iir 
nothing,  except  that  he  retired  from  the  contest,  citJii-r  from  b*ibp 
disgusted  with  the  treachery  of  Florus,  or  from  ileapair  of  r^ocinc 
the  Jews,  whose  conduct  sufliciently  showed  at  onre  implw-^^ 
enmity  to  the  Romans  and  utter  recklessness  of  their  own  hw. 
The  last  notir-e  of  Cestiuit  in,  that  he  sent  several  of  t  lie  Jfwiah  chi^h 
to  Nero,  wliile  he  was  in  Greece,  Vt  rfport  the  state  of  Ju'les,  tril 
to  account  for  his  own  defest  by  aacribmg  it  to  the  peniici<iu«ci'ia- 
self  <»l  Klonis,  who  had  seduced  his  officers,  and  mu-ntl  the  li«-rc«4t 
wrath  and  indignation  of  the  Jews  by  his  injustice  and  cru-lty. 

It  was  at  this  time  also  that,  according  to  tradition,  (he  Chritt:ia« 
removed  from  Jerusali-m  to  Pella,  a  small  city  on  the  eaat  ol  t>i« 
Jordan.  Krom  tlie  numerous  signs  predicted  by  the  L^ird  in  Mitt 
xxiv.  of  the  approachint;  destruction  of  the  holy  city,  probably  r<-ir 
of  thenrwere  m  it  when  Ce^tiu*  stationed  his  troops  within  t}i« 
walls.  And  as  their  utaiidards  exhibited  images  of  idols,  naiu*4  lo 
aarred  writ  alntminaiion^  if  any  Christian  actually  wiin^swd  l^' 
%titinif^  he,  doubtless,  would  no  longer  remain,  remembering  tL« 
■olfmn  admonition  of  their  Master,  **  When  ve  shall  aee  the  sb>#- 
mination  of  desfilation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophK,  staii'l  m 
the  holv  plare,  (whoso  readeth,  let  nim  under^laitd,)  then  W  \\^rm 
which  ue  in  Judea  flee  into  the  mountains ;  l^t  him  which  i*  on  tti4 
house- top  not  cunxD  down  to  take  any  thing  out  of  his  houw ; 
neither  let  him  which  is  in  the  fiMd  return  batk  to  take  his  clorh«>«. 
And  woe  unto  them  that  are  with  cliild,  and  Ut  them  thatrivesut-k, 
in  thfMs  day4  !"  A  Christian  rongregration  eontinuml  in  Prl'a  f>rs 
considerable  time,  and  were  safe,  for  the  war  uxti;iided  n*it  to  tint 
district. 

I'he  Jawiiih  pef)i)Ie  were  now  not  less  resolved  and  aealou*  ti 
emaur.\\ia<e  themselves  from  Ro:n"  than  their  most  patrintii:  XrmA't*- 
'nii!iUvVivultuui)(Mav\x>M*%fi»rrativc  ol  his  administration  of  O's- 
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lilee,  of  wbieh  he  has  £iven  a  minute  statement  in  the  Second  nook 
of  the  Jewiiih  War.  Be  very  auicklj  utreni^thenrd  all  the  fortitica- 
tionn,  and  bnilt  new  ones,  and  raised  an  annj  of  more  than  mxtj 
thousand  men,  bviiides  a  number  of  horsemen.  And  it  is  most  pro* 
bable  that  he  mieht  have  easilr  increased  his  forces,  for  one  half 
of  the  mdie  inhabitanta  fit  for  battle,  of  every  cit  j,  bj  mutual  con- 
sent, became  soldiers,  and  the  others  continued  to  cultivate  the 
country.  In  Jerusalem,  the  rulers  most  dili^ntly  laboured  in  re- 
pairinf(  the  walls  and  fortified  places,  and  in  making  warlike  instru* 
ments.  The  situation  and  circumstance  were  sufficient  to  stimu* 
late  their  warlike  seal ;  for  they  not  onlv  knew  that  the  Romans 
would  not  long  leave  them  in  peace,  but  that  their  temporary 
triumph  had  roused  the  envy  and  revenge  of  the  Syrians.  The 
natives  of  Damascus  were  especially  enraged  on  learning  the  defeat 
of  CeMtiua.  The  men  had  long  cherished  aversion  to  their  Jewish 
feUow-dtisens,  on  account  of  their  success  in  proselytising  their 
wives  to  their  religion  ;  almost  all  of  them  had  renounced  idol- wor- 
ship.  By  some  manoeuvre  of  the  men  of  Damascuii,  they  shut  up  the 
Jews  unarmed  in  a  narrow  and  concealed  place,  and,  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  wives  or  daughters,  in  one  hour,  cut  the  throats 
of  ten  thousand,  as  so  many  sheep  killed  for  the  market  Critical, 
however,  as  was  the  position  of  the  Jews,  thev  were  so  elated  by 
their  recent  victory  that  they  imagined  themselves  qualified  for  the 
rnont  heroic  exploits.  Accordinglv,  a  considerable  number  of  their 
bravest  warriors  marched  to  Askefon,  one  of  the  strongest  cities  of 
Palestine.  They  had  no  doubt  that  the  gates  would  be  opened  to 
them ;  for  its  garrison  consisted  only  of  one  cohort  of  foot,  and  one 
troop  of  horse.  But  their  captain,  Antonius,  was  an  accomplished 
soldier ;  he  boldly  met  them,  and,  after  an  obstinate  contest  ot  many 
hours,  completely  overthrew  them,  slaying  ten  thousand,  among 
whom  were  two  commanders,  John  and  Silas.     The  only  other 

feneral,  Niger,  was  among  the  great  number  who  were  wounded  ; 
ut  he  and  a  few  of  his  men  were  enabled  to  flee  to  Sallis,  an  Idu* 
mean  city. 

A  still  greater  calamity  fell  on  the  Jews  even  before  the  Romans 
renewed  the  war  under  Vespasian,  whom  Nero  commissioned  to 
succeed  Florus  Gessius  in  the  government  of  Judea.  The  seeming 
union  of  the  Jews  was  early  dissolved,  and  the  whole  nation  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  fierce  contending  factions.    Josephus  was  op* 

Bf>8ed  in  every  useful  measure  by  John,  a  poor  native  of  the  city  of 
ischala,  whom  he  had  raised  to  power  in  consequence  of  the  supe* 
rior  talents  which  he  appeared  to  possess.  This  demagogue  acquired 
great  influence,  which  he  displayed  entirely  for  personal  aggrandise- 
ment, the  defatnation  of  every  person  of  worth,  and  the  destruction 
of  all  lawful  authority  and  power.  Simcm,  son  of  Gorion,  despJA- 
ing  the  authorities  of  Jerusalem  and  Iduiiiea,  lived  by  plunder,  and 
took  possession  of  manjr  strong  places  and  villages;  and  survived 
Anaiiiusand  all  other  chiefs  who  attempted  to  capture  him  and  des* 
troy  hii)  army  of  plunderers  and  murderers. 

VeApasian  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  generals  of  the  sge,  re* 
nowned  for  great  and  successful  military  enterprises  in  Germany 
and  Britain.  On  arriving  in  Antioch,  the  metropolis  of  Syria,  he 
was  joined  by  Agrippa,  and  was  gratified  by  receiving  an  embassy 
from  Sepphoris,  the  strongest  city  of  Galilee,  the  poaseaaion  of 
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wbicli  wM.  ant  to  JeroMlm  itwtf. »  Mcority  for  the  fidelHf  of  tbt 
Jr«a*Sin»tioD.  TLe  iruii  npengmr^  in  their  adhftion  to  tb>  iU' 
woMn*,  ksd  clfeimc^.or  eoww.tlMnr  prutc>rtioo.  JoBP^biwattnoptrf 
its  rrdactxio.  but  wm  rrpolat^d.  A  panrrtul  umj  hsd  BoeorapuiMd 
VeafHMnaa  inmx  Grvpce,  aod  !i^  had  9tM  hi»  won  Tito*  to  E?Tpt.  tc 
bnac  from  that  cnuntnr  to  Ptulemai*  two  additiorial  l*poot.  Ob 
rMraTifiK  this  aaemeotaticMi  to  hia  forera.  in  tlie  btciaoiDr  of  A.b. 
66.  be  marrhiKl  luto  (SaJil'e,  aad  aooa  captvrad  the  fin?  atr  of  (!»■ 
dara.  the  i-apiul  of  Prrva,  M>at«d  new  the  Lake  of  Tibrrw.  H« 
o^n  brvHn:'^  J'^ana,  a  cjtjr  of  Lowrr  Galilf*.  which  «a«  ftrronj^br 
naiurr  a-.d  well  iurtificd.  Juwpfau*  ablr  drfcui!*^  it.  an4  it  rns 
with  difficnhr  capturrd.  Drradfullj  did'the  cooquTor  r«vrittb* 
vppoaition  wLirh  be Itad  met  with :  for  he  either  iba<««acTv<d  fir  •.M 
into  captiritj  almtiat  all  iu  inhabitants,  fortjr  th'>u«a&d  Oi  a><otB 
are  Mid  to  bare  bem  killed  or  luaiHarred,  and  on!r  twelr*  hoodnd 
made  priwmeriL  Anaons  theae  na«  the  commander  jr»«*;<hu«,  kV> 
•ar«  tliat  }*•  v««d  hi«  hie  to  hie  predirtjvn  that  Vec;ia«iaa  rtt,M  ^ 
»P<<edilr  emperor.  He  waa  erideotl^  a  man  of  puhtical  •ifariT. 
and  niMfht,  from  hi*  koowledt:<-  of  the  aUte  of  tb»  «iDpire  uui  t&c 
popalaritr  of  the  cooqur rar  iu  th*  amiT,  believe  it  ao  jirobable  thM 
be  •hould  attaJD  the  supreme  power,  tliat  he  mifcht  endemToor  to 
■are  hi*  hie  bj  the  onlr  m'^n*  in  his  |iowi*r.  which  wm  to 
atreort^ien  the  aiubitioD  ot  liiin  on  whoie  will  hii  hfe  depended,  by 
t)ie  most  flattMiij^  i»n»i»ec!«.  Tl»e  rapture  of  Japha,  after  an  nb- 
vtioate  sieee.  lo!I'.med  that  of  J'rtapa,  and  all  the  men  wer*  pg*  io 
death,  and  the  wt^men  and  children  earned  into  captinitr.  7!in 
city,  which  lay  near  Jotapa.  was  chiefly  reduc*^  by  Tratan.  «-'>- 
brated  afterward*  aa  a  mighty  ruD<]ueror  and  able  soT«>r^:jrn  <*'■  v  * 
empire.  A  we^  later,  the  .^mantkns  a«apnjMr.i  on  ni'>u'>t  '>'• 
aim.  with  a  de«>ina.  »•  «  wm  b-]..-r..d.  to  o;ij.r.»e  liM-  R/>!u»n« ;  bat 
tfiey  were  all  put  to  tl»e  i-WMrd.  Jnppa  f-ll  th**  ne«t  Ti#-t:in  ;  tl.ti 
Tarich'-a  and  TiWriaa  .Mt»-r  th<»  reduction  of  th«-»^  two  i?»c-i.  i^l 
the  ot >M-r  citi«  of  HJilee  kubuiitted  to  the  Komani.  fxv:  I'.i  th-*-  <*! 
GiBchala  and  Gamala. 

V<i«pa>.]B}i  u\  length  led  hi*  (mop*  from  re^ana,  and  eri.j.V-?-f 

them   in   larinp  wa»t«   the  diMriti*    art'ind  jKn-aVm.   j.ult  ii£ 

to  di-»tlj  th'iuvindB  of  the  iiih^L.tant*.     On  retumiri»;  to  ^■r.»'.»», 

the  111  oriiai  on  receiir«J  ol  the  conimotiou*  and  di«'irdr'«  «i.i  h 

pr-i-Mi;**]  III  Iinlv.  G«'rrtiany.  and  otiier  countni't   :ii  Kur'.;*.  '• 

wKirli  n*-  fchnJl  mtivri  iiith*  n«»xt  rhap(«T.  IM  hi*  •.fTi.-.-r,  an  surn  r 

to  jiriiclarr.  Jiim  ^ir.i*«Tor.  and  tliPir  exampU  wa*  ii-i-.n-j  hi  i!."- 

Rrmari*  in  Ki-^pt.  He  w»«  a]«o  larly  ai.knowlrdir«-d  »  nj  ■  -or  It  t  - 

Srnana.  anH  M  -iiautK.  th«-irf:ov-rii<r.aci-«>p'-  d  a  c/imn'i.«.  ..n"  r  m 

V-4;.a4.an  to  j.ror*^!.  at  the  hi»ad  «.f  an  arnir.  to  Italy,  i.,  ^n!  n* 

hi4tlaiiiii  to  !»,.•  virepiirnty  of  Rfiin^.     H-  a^i.t  otlur  o;;.  .  r«  i<i 

t»lie  |.rMNi-»..-.iri  of  the  province*  ui  tJ.e  Kaikt.  and  in  a  vrrr  -' '.rt 

t:in*.  Ir.n  afTiir.  wer-  wi  prtn.-ieroo*  that  he  hai-t-n*Kl  to  f.illow  Mi:- 

tiiirju*.  1-aviij:  the  n\- outturn  of  Ji]d#«  to  hr*  nobv  ^m  7  •   ■, 

wfK.rii  h*-  orf^T.^i  to  lay  »i*.|:e  to  J«TU«alem.    I  i'u«  » i.c-»iiip.-^  l-.-re 

itp  wuIh  a  I».  7.4.  an-!, b.-iijf  ni'ir>* ihH|>fh»< <i  t-i infrcv  ifiiiu  vrnL'^aii'-, 

J"   tnin.rdiatelr   wut   ofln.  of  i»pa(^f  :   tut    th.'-e  w^r,.  r,..*^  t-'. 

\.\'»n  wlmh,  Titu*.  rr*  .1 VI  i!|:  fo  ^ive  th^  a«iau!t.   without   War 

or«l-rj',i\««  meti  v»  taw  the  *uburba,  cut  down  ail  Ui*  tre«,  and 

tiae  lh«  luaUna^b  V»  \mm  VV»>iutuia  acajoat  tha  wbIU  Esrrj  thinff 
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DOW  carried  on  with  invincible  ardour ;  the  Roman*  began  ta 
their  en^nnea  a^nst  the  city  with  all  their  might :  and  it  waa 
ne  of  those  that  Jeaua,  the  eon  of  Ananas,  who  had  ao  lon|; 
^d  the  deatmction  of  the  Jewish  nation,  waa  killed.  Several 
I  before  the  aiefee,  Jesoa  had  come  up  to  Jerusalem  from  the 
try,  to  attend  the  festival  of  tabernacles,  and  became,  aa  the 
le  conceived,  auddenlyderanged.  In  tones  the  most  doleful,  he 
hrough  all  the  streets  of  the  citv,  night  and  day,  proclaiming, 
y»  to  the  city  !  woe  to  the  temple !  A  voice  from  the  corners,  a 
against  Jerusalem,  a  voice  against  the  nations  \"  For  years  he 
nued  to  traverse  the  city  daily,  and  on  Sabbath  and  other  fcs- 
I,  his  voice  was  louder  and  its  sound  more  cUsmal,  without  be* 
ng  weakened  or  hoarse.  What  was  still  more  surprising, 
er  threatenings  nor  even  severe  punishment  could  mace  him 
:,  or  utter  a  groan  or  complaint,  or  any  other  worda  besides 
vrful  woes,  till  he  beheld  the  city  actuallv  bmieged,  when  he 
out  more  loudly  and  fearfully  than  usual,  "  Woe  also  to  my- 
'  In  that  instant  Jie  was  killed  by  a  stone  thrown  by  the 
le  of  the  besiegers  into  the  city.  Other  marvelloua  signs,  which 
predicted  by  our  Lord,  and  distinctly  admonished  the  Jews  of 
approaching  ruin,  were  witnessed.  In  reference  to  these,  the 
r  will  find  sufficient  information  given  by  Bishop  Newton  in 
rtation  xviii.  of  his  important  work  on  the  Divine  Propheciea. 
e  Jews  had  likewise  their  machines  upon  the  walls,  which  they 
with  uncommon  furv :  these  they  had  taken  lately  from  Ces- 
when  he  retired  so  snameiully  from  them  ;  but  they  were  so 
ant  of  their  use  that  they  made  little  execution  with  them  till 
were  better  instructed  by  some  Roman  deserters :  before  this, 
chief  success  was  rather  owing  to  their  frequent  sallies  ;  but 
Oman  legions,  who  had  all  their  towers  and  machines  before 
,  made  terrible  havoc.  The  least  stones  they  threw  were  near 
indred  weight ;  and  these  they  could  throw  the  length  of  two 
},  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  paces,  and  with  such  a  force,  that 
could  still  do  mischief  on  tnose  that  stood  at  some  distance 
d  them.  Titus  had  reared  three  towers  fifty  cubits  high  on 
rrace  above  mentioned  ;  one  of  which  happening  to  fall  in  the 
e  of  the  night,  greatly  alarmed  the  Roman  camp,  who  imme- 
y  ran  to  arms  at  the  noise  of  it ;  but  Titus,  upon  knowing  the 
,  dismissed  them,  and  caused  it  to  be  set  up  again.  These 
s  being  plated  with  iron,  the  Jews  tried  in  vain  to  set  fire  to 
I  but  were  at  length  forced  to  retire  out  of  the  reach  of  their 

by  which  the  battering-rams  were  now  at  full  liberty  to  play 
Hi  the  wall.  A  breach  was  soon  made  in  it,  at  which  the 
ins  entered  ;  and  the  Jews  abandoning  this  last  inclosure,  re* 
behind  the  next.  Titus  marched  close  to  the  second  wall, 
lied  his  battering-rams  against  it  so  furiously,  that  one  of  the 
s,  which  looked  towards  the  north,  gave  a  prodigious  shake, 
nen  who  were  in  it  made  a  signal  to  the  Romans  as  if  they 
I  surrender;  and,  at  the  same  time,  sent  Simon  notice  to  be 

to  give  them  a  warm  reception.  Titus,  having  discovered 
stratagem,  plied  his  work  more  furiously,  whilst  the  Jews  that 
in  the  tower  set  it  on  fire  and  flung  themselves  into  the  flamea. 
ower  being  foUen,  gave  them  an  entrance  into  the  second  in* 
'9,  five  days  after  the  gaining  the  fint ;  and  Titna,  who  wa« 
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bent  on  Mtvinn;  th«  dtj,  would  not  anftn  mnj  part  of  t]i«  mil  or 
Htrifttta  to  be  demoUalied,  which  l«ft  thebr^mch  mm  Unn  m  narnm, 
thut  whftn  hi*  men  w«re  furiouiily  repulited  bj  Simon,  the/  )!»•!  hoI 
room  euoueh  to  makr  a  quick  rtftrMt,  eo  thmt  there  wm  a  nutntr'r 
of  tlifiit  killed  in  it.  Thia  oTeraifcht  was  auickly  rectified,  an>l  tl^ 
attack  r<>neired  with  aneh  vij^our  that  the  place  waa ear riM  foar<laii 
after  ttifir  fint  repalae.  Thr;  famine,  raffiufr  in  a  terrible  maob'T 
ill  tite  ritr,  wan  w(ttn\  fillowi'd  by  a  p<'»tileoee ;  and  a«  tliear  tiro 
dreadful  ^udprmeiita  incrfanM,  ao  did  the  rago  of  the  factioiM,  who, 
bv  their  inteHtiiie  feiida,  had  destroyed  auch  quantities  of  proniioa, 
that  they  were  forced  to  prfy  upon  the  people  with  the  ro«Mtubhiari 
of  cruelty.  They  forced  thnir  houaea,  and,  if  they  found  any  vietQali 
ill  tliKitif'tlify  butchered  them  for  not  appri^og  them  of  it;  aA4,  d 
tlipy  found  iiothin;^  but  bare  walla,  which  was  almost  everyvkvre 
the  ciue,  ther  put  tliKUi  to  the  moat  aerere  tf>rture«,  under  pretence 
tliat  they  had  some  provision  coni-esled.  **  I  should,''  aays  J'jaeplisa, 
**  uudertnke  an  inip<iNsible  task  were  I  to  enter  into  b  drtmil  of  iJi  the 
cruellies  of  thosf*  impious  wretchi*s ;  it  will  be  aufTicient  to  say,  that 
I  do  not  think,  that  since  the  creation  suy  city  ev^r  suffered  nch 
dreadful  eaUinitii-a,  or  abounded  with  men  ao  fertile  in  all  kinds  uf 
wirki-driesM."  Titua,  who  knew  tlieir  luiaerable  cundition,  au4  waa 
atill  wiJlinfT  to  spare  th<-ro,  gave  them  four  days  to  cool;  dunre 
which  he  caused  his  army  to  be  muatered,  and  proviMona  t'l  be  iliv 
tribiited  to  tliem  in  aifsht  of  the  Jews,  who  flocked  upon  Ihs  wslU 
to  si-e  it ;  and  it  is  tliouKht,  that  even  the  noost  flaptious  mmottf 
the  zealots  were  so  friffhtened  at  the  sight  of  it,  that  th^  would  bsve 
agrei'd  to  a  surrender,  could  thev  hare  depended  upon  ihst  pardoa 
which  their  black  and  horrid  deeds  made  them  quite  despair  •  f. 
JoiifjihuH  was  aent  to  them  a  third  time,  but  the  stubb<im  pe<i;>I», 
aftiT  iinich  abui4e,  began  to  dart  thi'ir  arrows  at  him,  and  ail  t^^ 
eflVfct  it  wrou;;lit  on  them,  was  oiiIt  that  it  prevaih-d  on  greet  uuio- 
bera  to  ateal  aw^y  privately  to  the  Romans,  whilst  the  rest  bmiiio 
only  the  more  desperate,  and  res/)lut«  to  hold  out  tu  the  last,  lu 
spite  of  Titus's  merciful  offers.  To  hasten,  therefore,  their  destiaed 
mill,  he  caused  the  city  to  ba  surrounded  with  a  strong  wall,  to 
prev<*rit  either  their  receiving  any  auccoura  or  Drorision  from  abroad, 
or  tlieir  eitciiping  hia  re)«e»tment  by  flight.  There  was  now  nothing 
to  b-  seen  through  the  atreifta  of  Jerusalem,  but  heapa  of  dead  bodiea 
rottiiifT  ab-fve  frniund,  walking  akeletoris,  and  dyini;  wretches  A« 
rn>i!iy  as  wfTf  rauiflit  by  the  Romans  in  their  allies,  Titus  cauieti 
to  l»f  rriK-ifii*'!  Ill  M'lfht  of  th(;  town,  to  strike  a  t4*rror  sniriue  tiie 
re-r :  but  the  tenlots  gave  it  out,  that  tliey  were  th<ise  who  fled  tu 
liirn  for  pn>tectioii ;  which,  when  Titus  understno'l,  he  wot  a  fin* 
Noner  with  his  haml*  cut  off  to  undeceive  anil  assure  them,  ihst  he 
Kpuri'd  hll  that  %oluntsrily  came  over  to  him;  whii-h  eucnuraj^l 
gfcnt  niimbera  to  accept  his  off"rs,  thoiif{h  thi*  avenues  wererlirM-i/ 
gii:irili*d  by  the  facuous,  who  put  all  to  death  who  were  caught  iT'irig 
on  that  ernmd.  A  creater  miachief  than  that  was.  that  eren  t^use 
wli'i  e<i4-s(>eil  »afe  to  the  Roman  camp  were  miserably  butchered  br 
the  x'llfliHrH.  from  a  notion  which  theae  had  t:iken  that  they  had 
swallowed  great  (luantitieji  o1  gold  ;  insimiuih  that  two  tboasandof 
t\ii'iu  wfre  ripped  up  in  one  night,  to  oomn  at  th*'ir  supposed  t/vs. 
sure.  Yf  a  «\ra.\\  \utv«v\^M  dv«-^ust  oor  readers  as  to  mention  «bal 
iuiaera\>\«  sIUVUaOMta  v^"^  >Kx<iXK>MixBaAaMat  of  to  pfoloBK  ^^ 
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remains  of  a  life  which  ought  to  have  been  more  loathsome  under 
■ach  circumstances  than  the  filthy  and  unnatural  aUments  they 
picked  up  to  support  it.  It  was  upon  this  sad  and  pinching  junc- 
tore,thatan  unnappymother  wasreduced  tothe  extremity  of  butcher* 
ing  and  eating  her  own  child.  When  Titus  heard  of  this  inhuman 
4eed,  be  swore  that  he  would  extirpate  both  city  and  people. 

The  Romans  having  made  themselves  roasters  oi  the  fortress 
Antonia ;  a  eirenmstance  which  obliged  the  Jews  to  set  fire  to  those 
atatelv  galleries  which  joined  it  to  the  temple,  lest  they  should 
afford  an  easy  passage  to  the  besiegers.  About  the  same  time 
Titus,  with  much  dimcultv,  procured  materials  for  raising  new 
mounds  and  terraces,  in  order  to  forward  the  siege,  and  save,  if  pos- 
sible,  the  sad  remwns  of  that  structure ;  but  his  pity  served  ozily  to 
render  those  obstinate  wretches  more  and  more  desperate.  Titus 
at  length  cansed  fire  to  be  set  to  the  gates,  after  havmg  had  a  very 
bloody  encounter^  in  which  his  men  were  repulsed  witli  los8.  I'he 
Jews  were  so  terrified  at  this  conflagration  that  they  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  devoured  by  the  flames  without  lending  a  helping  hand, 
either  to  extinguish  them  or  to  save  their  own  lives.  About  the 
same  time,  NUtthias  the  high-priest,  who  had  encouraged  the 
people  to  introduce  Simon  into  the  city,  met  with  a  suitable  requital 
from  that  monster  of  cruelty,  being  first  tortured,  and  then  con- 
demned to  death,  together  with  three  of  his  sons,  the  fourth  having 
happily  conveyed  himself  out  of  reach.  Ananias,  with  about  seven- 
teen persons  more  of  rank  and  merit,  was  put  to  death  after  them; 
besides  many  more  for  having  been  caught  weeping  for  their  de*^ 
ceased  friends.  On  the  seventeenth  of  July,  the  daily  sacrifice 
ceased  for  the  first  time  since  its  restoration  by  the  brave  Macca- 
bean  chief,  there  being  no  proper  person  left  in  the  temple  to  make 
the  offering. 

Titus  havini  set  fire  to  the  north  gallery,  which  inclosed  the 
outer  court  of  ue  temple,  from  foit  Antonia  to  the  valley  ot  Cedron, 
gained  an  easy  admittance  into  it,  and  forced  the  besieged  into 
that  of  the  priests.  He  tried  in  vain  for  six  days  to  batter  duwn 
one  of  the  galleries  of  the  precinct  with  an  helepolis :  he  was  forced 
to  mount  his  battering-rams  on  the  terrace,  which  was  raiiied  by 
this  time  ;  and  yet  the  strength  of  this  wall  was  such  that  it  eluded 
the  force  of  these  also.  When  they  found  that  neither  rams  nor 
sapping  could  succeed,  they  attempted  scaling,  but  were  vigour- 
ously  repulsed  in  the  attempt,  with  the  loss  of  some  standards,  and 
a  number  of  men.  At  length  Titus  set  fire  to  the  gates,  which, 
being  plated  with  silver, burnt  all  that  night,  whilst  the  metal  dropt 
down  as  it  melted.  The  flame  soon  communicated  itself  to  the 
porticoes  and  galleries,  which  the  besieged  beheld  without  ofi'eriiig  to 
stop  it ;  but  contented  themselves  with  sending  volleys  of  itupoteiit 
curses  against  the  Romans.  It  was  determined  to  give  a  general 
assault  on  the  tenth  day  of  August :  but  on  the  preceding  night,  the 
Jews  made  two  desperate  sallies  on  the  Romans,  in  the  Itrnt  of 
which,  being  timely  succoured  by  Titus,  the  Romans  drove  them 
back  into  their  inclosure  :  whether  this  exasperated  the  besiegers, 
or,  which  is  more  likely,  as  Josephus  thinks,  pushed  by  the  hand 
of  Providence,  one  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  of  his  own  ac'curd, 
took  up  a  biasing  firebrand,  and,  mouiitirig  on  his  comrade's 
•houldersy  threw  it  into  one  of  the  apartments  that  surrounded  the 
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unctuATf ,  throu^  a  window,  And  immcdialMj  tlw  wtiol«  north  Ait 
« M  in  a  lUm«  up  to  the  tliirj  atorej.  Titua,  who  iitd  ^ttw  to 
rf^rtf!  Ii  mvir  ill  hi*  pavilion,  wma  awaked  at  th#  uoim,  and  raa 
imm-^-liitflr  to  eiv«  ord«r«  that  the  fire  ahould  be  extinruivbed. 
II«ca:>>l.  prajrefl.  threatened,  and  even  atruck  hia  men,  but  in 
vam  ;  •"  -  c<in'u«ion  waa  vt  pr^at,  and  the  a^ildiera  were  ao  oUtin- 
Bi-ly  t.-fii  iip'iii  I'.-Tifriiviiitf  nil  that  wtut  l«*ft,  that  be  waa  n«ith*-r 
••  iii.l.-»l  nnr  hi-^rd.  1  ho**  that  flocked  thither  from  thf  canip, 
>r.*»»a  !  oi  oVjifiir  hii  ordera.  wbth  buay,  eillier  in  killini;  th»  J^i 
t,r  ini:rraiinir  thr  A»m-n.  When  Titua  ob»erved,  that  all  hiifYf 
'..•Wiura  w-ri*  in  vam.  he  entered  thetanetuarjr,  and  th«  mo^l  l.'iljr 
;  >••.-,  in  whi'-h  hi*  found  atill  auch  rich  and  aumptuoua  utenci!s  ai 
••vi^n  rvreedetl  all  thai  he  had  beard  f«f.  Out  of  the  former  heM*»d 
I  No  |^i!d»n  can  dlif  stick,  the  table  of  ahow-bread,  the  altar  ol  pvr- 
fu-ti>-4.  all  of  pure  ifoM.and  the  book  or  volume  r«f  tlie  law,  wrapp«<i 
up  in  a  neh  piM  tiMiie  ;  but  in  the  latter  he  found  no  uteiiaiU,  be 
«-.i  I'f*.  in  all  umbabiiity,  thrj  had  not  made  a  freah  ark.  lincctliit 
>il  S<il>imoa  nad  b<*--ti  to«t.  I.* [ion  hia  comiiiff  out  of  that  mtv^ 
pVf  •.  «<>me  nrhnr  viMi  r4  v-t  On*  to  it,  and  obli;;ed  tboae  wliolial 
*i.i:  I  li.-y..n.!  til  rfi'iie  fni;  then  tlit^r  iMvan  to  plunder,  ti-ariur 
v^rn  il.K  /  :.J  p;;icirii{  iirt'ilii*  icatea  and  timber-work,  and  carnal  08 
a. I  til**  rimtlv  iiifnsiU  ami  ru\n^,  inMorinich  that  there  waa  uotua« 
t't  lh»rn  that  i!:<l  iinl  enrirh  hiinaeif  bf  the  pillafre.  A  horrid  uia»- 
•a.re  en^ii*^!,  in  which  manjr  thouiwnd*  periabcd  ;  mnuf^  br  tiie 
flAine«,  otiii-n  by  tin*  fall  from  the  baiilfmrntM,  and  a  irrfatrr'nurif 
ber  *>5  the  ^:i<*i.y'K  aword,  which  di-atroyed  all,  without  duiiucli'ja 
of  aue.  tei.  or  <|i'ialilj. 

Tiriia.  til  '■■r:ana  wy,  wa<  a  wwt  m<*ri'lful  prince.     Thin  i-aa not 

*■■•  r.-.-  ,11.-.     I  I*. 1*1  li:<i  In  atiiient  uf  the  conquered  Jewa,  uhI-m  he 

J  1 !  -I  tli-i*  ■  ..•  in»«-ri-»f«  III  ilii-  prniiirf  could  only  be  wcur-'il  br  in- 

tl.'  •  c.tf  fin  •!  «rii  thr  iii'ntaMful  piiniihutfnt.     Certain  if  ia,  ilia'itLe 

I'-irk  rn  I  ii!  '{■•ni*  Ml  on  ih**ni,  w-ith  tr«*mpndoii«,  and  indirid,  un- 

r     ■.!   •■!    1    -■^i-nty.     Afl»*r  thi*  ruin  of  thi-  i«'niple,  Titn*  miji  *j 

'•■■.if  A  i'  .1  .[ipi.andcMHbratfdtraiuet.in whirjt  many ofth'-ra|it  *i! 

Jr-w4  w-r.-  il.riiwn  t>  mid  Itt^aniii,  and  oth«Ti  werv  compi-.|.-j.  j  kt 

l!'-ui.%v.rt.  |i  li^ht  and  k.ll  on<;  aiiuiher.     At  C'ekarea,  the  clu'-f  K'l- 

ii:4n  (-iry  i;i  I'alr*rinf .  thi»  i-<ii;(iucr«ir  k^pt  the  birth  dav  <if  Ji:*  >•'  •- 

t'.-r.  ar.'l  at  [{^rytiM.thr  hirtli-ilay  of  hit  f.itNfr :  nrid  in  ih«-»-;i  !■!•.•■«. 

>  ri:  l^r  in:!  ciion^  on  the  Jew*  wereevhiliiii  il  iorilii-  *TUtf  ji.ni.»fi.t 

<•(  r:,*  tiriinnh  multitude.     When  Jw\-a  wat  i-orii|i[fii«|v  r«'!i:>"l. 

Vi«.i.i-ix-i  fuervrd  it  to  himaelf,  and  unli  ritd  ihi*  laiMi  Ui  l«  auM, 

an-!.  a«  I't  «'ii<i*rior,  hn  dfrnandM  nil  tite  Ji-wn  of  thit  eniiur-  l«i  r.- 

niit  hi  >iirii  t'.if  half-ahrkel  or  dulnichin,  which  ih**y  ha>>  I'lrni^rlj 

p:t>l  ar:iiii^!ir  f.ir  thf  tfinple  at  Jeriia.il'  m.     lie  tilaritni  M-vrral 

t:i>;.>-.i.>.  JM    ill-  i-imqijrr*Hl  cmniry,   one  at    Kiniuaua,    whu'li  h* 

narn  '•!  %.•■■  'i  ■!  4.  th»  city  of  viutury,  anilaiiotlifr  at  ( V>.arc:i.  ca  lr4 

Kl-i-...in^   I'-iiii-i.  t.i  di-im'.-  fhat  it  wa«  «hi»  tirnt  in  liiifiiiiy  ol  the 

Ti'i  « •!■  I'al- «i,ii<*,  t!n»  ({nrnan  Uiti,- Ut  lhi»  wholi?  r>iiiiiiry  of  rif 

Ji*  ■  1.     "^am  ir.A   vn*  »\*'i    ;irili.ilily  iiilmn^fd,    fur   11    Han  iia'ii>--l 

.N»ai<>li«      Alti. ':»■■»  rffiri'i  Iri.fii  I,'*  Iciii^rilurn  with  Titu4,  and  re- 

•    ■■■  I   A'    Ii   iril-i,   M.lll    |,i,  aJ  ,t--r   ItiTl.l-i- 

('  '..f  U-.'ii  i:i!.-ii.'uriNl  itm'  liii*  fo^uJ  niiriiti.-r  uf  indivi.iuaU  ii*.'i 
^c^  -\.-  \  \r  \\\  \\:-^\.  (II  l^iit  in  iJiii  nar  ivil'i  ih-  Hoiuattn,  uiuuJUlvl 
to  V;>i*  a>K^u\  MUk  vA  q^M^iV  ^vmc  uwVIujU  and  a  Laif. 
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The  spirit  of  revolt  was  not  aabdued  in  the  Jews  bv  their  loss 
•Tooantry  and  power.  They  still  continued  to  expect  tlie  promiiied 
eonqueror,  spoken  of  by  their  prophets,  and  were  ever  prepared 
to  listen  to  tlie  flattenne  and  delusive  hoptrs  which  any  dexterous 
and  bold  impostor  held  out  to  them.  But  everywhere  they  were 
hated,  crushed,  despised,  and  contemptuously  used.  Nor  have  we 
any  reason  to  conclude  that  they  shall  ever  rise,  as  a  people,  to  dig- 
nity and  honour,  till  they  return  to  Jehovah,  the  God  of  tlieir 
latners,  and  acknowledge  tne  just  claims  of  Jesus,  the  Son,  heir, 
and  Lord  of  David,  their  most  exalted  king.  How  truly  and  ac« 
eurately  have  the  predictions  of  Moses  been  accomplished  in  past 
ages  I  The  Jews  have  been  dispersed  over  the  whole  earth,  and  are 
witnesses  of  the  truth  of  the  terrible  prediction,  "  Thou  shult  be- 
come," a«  the  Spirit  testified,  **  an  astoniithmeut,  a  proverb,  and  a 
byword,  among  all  nations  whither  the  LordHhall  lead  thee.  And 
flunong  these  nations  shalt  thou  find  no  ease,  neither  shall  the  sole 
of  thy  foot  have  rest :  but  the  Lord  shall  give  thee  there  a  trembling 
heart,  and  failing  of  eyes,  and  sorrow  of  mind  :  and  thy  life  shall 
hang  in  doabt  before  thee :  and  thou  shalt  fear  day  and  night,  and 
iriialt  have  none  assurance  of  thy  life :  in  the  morning  thou  shalt  say, 
Would  to  Ood  it  were  even !  and  at  even  thou  shalt  say.  Would  to 
Ckxl  it  were  morning !  for  the  fear  of  thine  heart  wherewith  thou 
^alt  fear,  and  for  the  sight  of  thine  eyes  which  thou  shalt  see." 

The  melancholy  conclusion  of  the  Jewish  revolt  and  war  was, 
doubtless,  an  auspicious  event  in  its  relation  to  the  Fifth  Empire. 
That  it  wan  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  has 
heen  ably  proved  by  its  most  enlightened  advocates,  in  as  much  as 
it  was  indisputably  the  fulfilment  of  the  most  remarkable  predictions 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  ancient  prophets,  from  Moses 
to  Malachi,  respecting  the  unbelieving  and  impenitent  part  of  that 
people.  From  that  time  the  covenant  made  with  the  Jews  at  Sinai 
was  manifestly  abolished;  their  forfeiture  of  its  peculiar  privilefies 
every  intellieent  and  candid  inquirer  after  truth  may  easily  perceive. 
Instead  of  the  Jews,  their  temple  and  land  being  the  special  objects 
of  the  Divine  favour,  they  were  wholly  given  uptto  tne  scorn  and 
contempt  of  all  nations.  The  observance  of  the  most  important  and 
rharacteristic  institutes  and  rites  of  Moses  was  no  more  practicable  ; 
and  those  who  unhappily  continued  to  believe  that  adherence  to 
these  was  still  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  God, 
have  to  this  day  been  without  *'  a  prince,  and  without  a  sacrifice, 
and  without  an  ephod,  and  without  an  image,  and  without  (era* 
phim."  They  have  been  every  where  despised  and  contumeliously 
treated ;  the  divine  vengeance  has  pursued  them  into  all  lands. 
Truly  they  have  experienced  the  truth  of  the  denunciation, 
**  Therefore  will  I  number  you  to  the  slaughter;  because  when  I 
called,  ye  did  not  answer ;  when  I  spake  ye  did  not  hear ;  but  did 
evil  before  mine  eyes,  and  did  choose  that  wherein  I  delighted  not. 
Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  my  servants  shall  eat, 
bnt  ve  shall  be  hungry :  behold,  my  servants  shall  drink,  but  ve  shall 
be  thirsty;  behold,  my  servants  shall  rejoice,  but  ye  shall  be  ashamed: 
behold,  mv  servants  shall  sing  for  joy  of  heart,  but  ye  shall  cry  for 
Borrow  of  heart,  and  shall  howl  for  vexation  of  spirit.  And  ye  shall 
iMive  your  name  for  a  curse  unto  my  chosen :  for  the  Lord  Gtod 
•bail  slay  thee,  and  call  his  servants  by  another  name." 
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If  on«  reflect*  on  the  eirciinutftneee  of  ChrietiMU  when  Jenwlem 
WM  de«tro7e<lt  io  comp«riaoo  to  their  prevtoue  hietorj,  the  pftth  o( 
eoiiqumt  maj  be  Mtd  to  have  been  l«id  open  before  them.   Thar 
moct  impiftcable  enemies  were  laid  proetrmte,  nnd  their  mnst  migbtr 
opponents  had  disappeared.  Popp«a  and  Nero  were  numbered  wiia 
the  most  dishonoured  of  the  dead ;  and  the  word  of  survivors  was 
no  more  heard.  That  the  faithful  followers  of  Christ  have  been,  sod 
alwaj*  will  be  persecuted  in  various  wajs,  the  scriptures  testifjr ;  bat 
while  the  Jews  were  respected  in  the  empire,  thmr  were  the  prind* 
pal  and  most  active  opposers  of  tlie  eonfesaioo  ofChrist,  ao4  of  ths 
extension  of  his  dominion.    Their  h»tr^  of  the  apostles  aii4  fint 
ministers  of  Christ  were  almost  inerediblr  intense,  burninir  like  * 
furnace.    The  announcement  that  the  bleasinfts  of  Mrssiah't  kin|^ 
dom  were  common  to  every  one,  of  any  nation,  who  submitted  to 
his  frovernment,  rous(>d  the  fierce  and  malignant  passions  oi  ererj 
Jmw  who  beli«*vcd  not  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  more,  pnhsps, 
than  anj  oth^r  principle  or  (act  has  ever  awakened  the  eril  pro- 
pensities of  anj  individual  or  race  o(  mankind.  Had  preff^enee  b««i 
irivim  them  in  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  and  all  others  been  admitted  (o 
an  inferior  place,  they  would  have  hailed  the  apostles  a«  arobsMS' 
dors  from  hfaven ;  but  when  all  men  were  indiscriminately  invi'ed 
to  receive  di*liv«'rance  and  eternal  liCe,throu(j:h  belief  in  Chn^t,  ibey 
strained  ev^ry  nerve  to  move  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  to  subvert  this 
dominion  of  the  anointed  Saviour  of  man.    Of  this  proud,  inso- 
lent, and  wicked  conduct  of  theirs,  Paul  thns  speaks  in  his  lettrr  to 
the  Thessalonians :  **  Kor  ye,  brethren,  became  folkmers  of  the 
churches  of  God,  which  in  Judea  are  in  Christ  Jesus :  for  ye  sbo 
have  suffered  like  thinfr>  of  your  own  countrymen,  even  as  they 
have  of  the  Jews  ;  who  both  kill<^  the  Lord  Jesus  and  their  own 
propheti,  and  have  pcrM<>cuted  us ;  and  they  plpaite  not  God,  sod 
are  contrary  to  all  men  ;  forbiddinpru*  to  speak  to  the  Gentile,  that 
they  mi^ht  be  saved,  to  fill  up  their  sins  alway  ;  lor  the  wrath  it 
come  upon  them  to  the  uttermost." 

Was  not  the  tremendous  judgment  of  Heaven  on  the  unbelievioe 
most  seasonably  inflii'ied?  Th*  Divine  forbearance  and  richn  of 
|i:oodness  had  been  amply  shown  towards  them.  Mural  principle  had 
almost  ceased  to  opirate  in  them  ;  they  were  pant  fe«lin|r  the  evi- 
dence of  truth,  and  fven  the  guilt  of  immomhty.  Their  national 
prejudices  and  relifrious  pride  seared  their  conNi-ifnces,  and  tbef 
rioted  in  evil  passions  and  wicked  deeds.  The  Holy  Land  was  tb« 
roost  polluted  of  all  lands,  and  fit  to  be  delivered  overto  desolation, 
to  be  trodden  down  by  the  disobedient  nations.  On  the  other  hsod, 
Christians  were  now  de)>rived  of  their  most  heroic  leaders,  if  weex* 
cept  John  the  Apotide.  They  were  also  better  known,  and,  by  coo* 
sequence,  about  to  be  opposed  by  all  classes  of  unbelievers  sod  falis 
professors  with  hitherto  unexampled  violence.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
ni#>rcirui  interposition  of  Heaven  in  behalf  of  the  rising  empire  of 
Christ  to  remove  their  Jewuih  enemies,  so  that  their  trials  might 
not  be  frreater  than  they  might  be  able  to  endure  and  overcome 
The  state  of  the  empire  too,  as  we  shall  see,  tended  to  lessen  the  nam* 
ber  and  s<>verity  of  their  trials,  and  allow  them  Co  prosecute  their  Ib> 
hours  and  to  advance  the  interests  of  troth  and  nghleoMOiW  wHk 
COmptmUte  Mld^  lot  many  ywrb 
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CHAFTEP  XXXII. 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  TRIUMPHANT — CONTINCED. 

The  evultation  of  the  Romans  over  the  grave  of  Nero  was  transi* 
tory.  They  beheld  the  throne  occupied,  during  tlic  short  period  of 
aboat  eighteen  months,  by  three  successive  emperor:),  each  of  whom 
perished  tragically,  after  being  tlie  instruments  or  causes  of  extreme 
safierings  to  their  wretched  subjects,  especially  t<)  the  citizens  of 
Rome  and  inhabitants  of  Italy,  for  the  provinces  were  compara* 
tively  nnaflected  by  the  few  events  whica  then  transpired.  The 
arra^  and  the  citizens  of  Rome  entertained  high  hopes  from  the  ac- 
cession of  Oalba;  and  when  they  were  disappointed,  they  became 
incontrollable,  and  wrecked  their  vengeance  on  one  idol  that  they 
mifrht  erect  another  far  more  worthless.  Galba  was  of  illustrious 
rank,  familiar  with  the  sciences  and  literature  of  his  age,  and  had 
long  distinguished  himself  as  a  military  leader  and  a  civil  governor. 
By  the  patronage  of  Livia,  he  wan  raised  before  the  legal  age  to  the 
first  office  of  the  state.  He  refused  the  hand  of  At;rippina,  who 
•olicited  him  to  accept  it,  after  the  death  of  her  husband  Domitius, 
the  father  of  Nero.  Caligula  appointed  him  to  command  the  legioiii* 
in  Germany,  where  he  gained  great  fame  by  restoring  the  ancient 
discipline  in  the  army,  and  compelling  the  Germans  to  acknowledge 
the  Roman  power.  Such  was  his  popularity  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Caligula,  that  many  persons  of  great  authority  and  power 
wished  him  to  seize  the  empire.  He,  however,  retained  his  fidelity, 
and  almost  forced  the  troops  to  take  the  usual  oaths  to  Claudius, 
who  immediately  numbered  him  among  his  most  esteemed  friends. 
For  two  years  he  governed  the  Roman  provinces  in  Africa  with  a 
higher  reputation  than  his  most  honoured  predecessors.  During 
one  half  of  the  days  of  Nero,  Qalba  lived  in  retirement ;  but  he  had 
been  one  of  the  governors  of  Spain  eight  years,  at  the  time  that  he 
assumed  the  title  of  emperor.  He  was  now  in  his  seventy- second 
year,  and  was  labouring  under  the  infirmities  of  age.  The  almost 
innvitable  consequence  of  this  was,  that  he  threw  himself  wholly 
into  the  hands  of  favourites,  and  left  the  administration  to  be  con* 
ducted  by  them,  even  when  he  knew  that  their  measures  were 
neither  just  nor  popular.  Their  acts  were,  of  course,  all  ascribed 
to  him,  and  speedily  rendered  him  as  universally  disliked  as  he  had 
formerly  been  admired.  Some  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  were 
most  inconsiderate,  oppressive,  and  cruel.  Before  he  arrived  in 
Rome,  the  sovereign  power  had  been  usurped  by  Nymphidius  Sabi* 
nus,  who,  with  Tigelliuus,  commanded  the  praetorian  guards. 
Though  he  was  put  to  d(  ath  by  the  soldiers,  yet  Galba  commanded 
to  kilTall  who  were  reputed  his  accomplices,  without  form  of  law. 
Many  of  these  wcta  persons  of  high  rank,  and  their  destruction  and 
unhappy  end  alienated  all  ranks  from  the  emperor,  whose  age,  ex* 

terience,  and  past  integrity,  had  induced  all  to  expect  that  he  would 
ave  been  guided  by  justice  and  humanity.  Other  eminent  persons, 
whose  power  was  dreaded  by  him  or  his  faronrite  ministers,  suffered 
death  in  a  manner  equally  lU^al  and  arbitrary,  while  some  of  the 
0iOft  active  instrumenta  of  Nero's  oppresaioos  and  cruelties  pur* 

X  X 
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rlmiNid  th<»lr  nafetj  br  (•nrirhin^  thnmi  wlio  HinrctM  t1i<»  eommh of 
fiailia.  On  ap|iroa';liin(;  the  city,  a  Ur(e«  tKidr  of  marine*,  whom 
Nf>ro  htul  form«il  into  k  l«tn<>n,  iii«t  liim,  to  potittoii  a  erinfirmatioo 
of  th<>  privil^'-n  vrhich  had  be^n  irrantinl  tliem.  He  daeiim^  t" 
hi'iir  (hfm ;  they  b«fcafn«  mutinotM,  and  he  ordered  hi*  borse  to  n4« 
throoKh  thr  miiiat  of  thnm.  Many  of  them  were  alain  ;  aod  of  tbo« 
who  enTAp^  hf!  condemned  to  death  one  of  every  ten  **  A*  tb« 
public  treanure  had  been  quite  eahaoeted  by  Nero,  who  bad  eon- 
••im<-(l  atrove  weventr  milhooe  in  profuNv  penaion*  and  donatioaii 
Ohibm,  aff^T  examinmff  every  expedient  i»  raiae  the  neeeemry  tub- 
hi<iie4,  (>reff*rre<l  Uj  all  othcrit,  at  the  m'l^t  jimt,  that  of  MUitplymf  tbt 
Tiiihlii;  Rt  the  expeniie  of  thiMe  for  Kh^Hw  H»ke  tlte  public  had  been 
iiiip'ivcriHhed.  All  the  partakers,  therefore,  in  the  late  efnnrrir'i 
extravMirance  were  railed  to  nn  arouut,  and  it  wan  enacted,  ibat 
tli^y  aliduld  r<tt:iin  only  a  tenth  of  that  wild  liberahty,  and  rr«*nn 
thf*  rent  But  tm  they  had  eeiirce  a  tenth  left  anwaaCwJ,  havipc 
laviHhed  the  phindfr  of  the  public  and  of  their  fellow- dtiieoa  ta 
the  aame  riotinf;  and  prodiiralily  in  which  they  had  aouaodefsd 
away  tlieir  own  private  fortunes,  the  emperor  oblif^  tnoae  who 
ha<i  had  any  dralififri  with  them,  who  ha/1  bf^oirltt  or  received  aay 
thinr{  froin  them,  to  ri  fund  the  whf»le.  Kor  thete  aearchea  and  «• 
actionn  a  u^w  curt  wa4  in^'i'ut'd,  in  whi<'h  jprf-eided,  acoordinir to 
TacituB,  thirty,  accordiuf;  to  Huetoniua,  fifty  Roman  knirbta;  who 
extended  thfir  inquiriea  even  into  (}reei-e,  and  there  i!^lir  d  the 
playeni  upon  invtrumenta,  the  actora,  wreatlera,  charioteer*,  the 
jndfrea  at  the  Olympic  f^amea,  the  prie^teiM  of  Ap'illo  I)elp1iicu«,4rR. 
to  reatof  nine  tentha  of  Nero'a  donatifma.  Aa  thia  waa  an  aff4ir 
without  bounda,  and  many  were  aflVeted  bv  it,aa  on  all  handawera 
aeeii  open  Halea,  and  the  public  crier,  and  thia  roort  waa  uaw  ia 
ifa  intttitution,  and  from  tite  multitude  of  oflicera,  from  the  nune- 
roua  Nuita,  heavv  and  vezatioua,  the  whole  city,  nay,  the  whobrrm- 

iiire,  were  in  a  ferment  The  aoldiera  of  the  pr»tf>nan  ruard«wer« 
[ept  (piict  a  while,  in  expectation  of  the  inirhtv  d'malive,  whrch 
had  been  promiaed  them  by  Nymphidiua  iu  (iaiba'a  nam^,«upp(H!tit 
that  thout;h  they  did  not  receive  the  full,  yet  the  em|H*n^,  notwitb- 
atandini?  hia  paraimnny,  would  not  acrup|i*tob*'i*towupfin  lh«>n»ihe 
aame  Aum  that  liad  b  ••n  yiven  tlieui  by  Nero.  Hut  wh-n  her^u««l 
to  fulfil  the  itromiae  v\-hi<:li  hal  bei'n  made  in  h  ia  name,  and  orderM 
only  a  amall  aom,  \ha*  than  had  yt-t  b^^i  |{iven  by  any  princi*,  to  be 
diatribnted  amorif;  them,  they  could  not  refrain  from  Meditioua  in- 
▼ertivra,  vilifyinp  tlie  emperor  for  hia  old  ai*e  and  avarice.  Thia  dia- 
afTertion  waa  hnuhtened  by  a  aayinirof  GaJba,^ — aaayinr,  ai-r/vr^in? 
to  Tacitiia,  worthy  of  the  primitive  virtue  of  the  Ilomana  ami  the 
rommon wealth,  hut  to  himaelfdanfreroua;  **Tbat  he  choae  hiaa<il- 
di<*ra,  and  did  not  buy  them."  Hiaaeverity,  too,  in  exactinir  a«trirt 
otmervance  ol  military  diacipline,  a  ouality  ao  admired  of  old.  aod 
by  tlie  armiea  ever  diatiniruiahed  witn  applaoae,  waa  rtrj  prievooa 
to  aalothful  afildiery,  aconting  the  ancient  diacipline,  and,  lor  thir- 
teen yearn,  ao  accuatomed  to  the  baae  reign  of  Nero,  that  at  thti 
time  they  no  leaa  admired  the  vicea  of  their  prinon  than  of  old  tliey 
had  adored  their  virtaea.  He  diacharirad  aeveral  of  the  prvtonan 
guarda,  wW>  V\ikA  been  enpfa^ed  in  the  conapiraey  of  Nymphidnii; 
•nd  dl«m\«Alt^,Wv^X\o\lV^OM^Qa^M^T«warda,  the  German  eoAort,  wfaidl 
liad  ttrrtd  t^bia  <aVmi  C«Mx%^\<Ook  uxufioafiaan.  lAaUtf,  owtori^  llMi 
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to  r«tnm  to  their  coontiy,  because  be  saspected  their  fidelity  and 
k>Tmity. 

Tbe  disaffection  of  the  soldiers  and  citisens  of  Rome  excited  io 
Oalba'  distressing  apprehensions ;  and  these  were  much  increased 
when  he  received  information  of  the  revolt  of  the  Roman  legions  in 
Upper  Germany,  who  clamorously  demanded  the  senate  to  elect  a 
new  emperor.  To  avert  all  danger,  he  resolved  to  execute,  without 
delay,  the  purpose  which  had  already  occupied  bis  thought,  to 
choose  a  Rucceisor  to  the  throne.  In  order  to  this,  he  called  a  coun* 
oil  of  his  most  confidential  ministers,  Vinius  and  Laco,  and  Marius 
Celsos,  who  was  chosen  consul  for  the  following  year,  and  D.  63- 
niinittif,  governor  of  Rome.  Otho,  whom  Nero  had  separated  from 
his  wife,  that  he  might  himself  possess  her,  was  governor  of  Lusi- 
tania,  in  Spain.  He  was  the  first  Roman  governor  who  publicly 
acknowledged  Galba.  He  bad  bribed  Vinius,  who,  therefore,  most 
earnestly  urged  the  emperor  to  adopt  him  for  his  son  and  succesoor. 
Geminius  as  strongly  recommended  Dolabella,  who  was  ni^arly  re* 
lated  to  Galba.  But  the  agi  d  urince,  influenced  merely  by  r«>^ard 
for  the  public  welfare,  preferred  Piso  Licinanus,  a  Roman  noble  and 
deneendant  of  Fompey  the  Great.  He  was  in  the  vigour  of  liie,  and 
vnaverMdlv  known  to  be  possessed  of  great  talents,  adorned  by  sin- 
golar  modesty.  This  decision  was  soon  made  known  to  tbe  senate 
and  armv.  Otho  conceived  himself  insulted,  lor  be  believed  that 
he  had  the  first  claims  on  the  patronage  of  Galba.  He  immediately 
prepared  to  contend  for  the  imperial  crown ;  and  in  this  he  was  en- 
oonraged  by  his  numerous  freedmen,  and  by  the  astrologers  whom 
he  conanlted.  One  of  his  freedmen,  named  Onomastus,  by  the 
agency  of  two  soldiers,  actually  procured  for  him  the  sovereignty 
of  the  world.  Rome  was  full  of  troops,  who  were  already  inclined 
to  revolt  By  the  secret  niansuvrps  01  Veturius,  a  private  of  the  life 
guards,  and  B.  Proculus,  who  held  the  office  of  tesserarius,  which 
was  to  carry  to  the  same  baud  the  parole  in  writing  from  the  tri- 
bune,  the  prstorian  guard  were  persuaded  to  support  the  preten- 
sions of  Otho.  He  was  in  Rome,  and  they  proposed  to  seise  him 
when  he  was  returning  home  from  supper,  one  night  in  January, 
and  publicly  proclaim  him  emperor. 

The  night  nxed  on  passed,  and  the  emperor  was  admonished  of 
the  conspiracy,  in  the  presence  of  Otho,  who  instantly  retired  from 
conrt.  He  was  discovered  by  about  twenty  of  the  guards  ;  they  sa- 
luted him  emperor,  and  forcibly  carried  him  to  the  camp,  where  be 
was  received  by  all  the  soldiers  as  their  sovereign  and  leader.  Galba 
in  vain  attempted  to  suppress  the  revolt.  The  verv  guards  of  bis 
person  deserted  him ;  and  those  who  carried  him  through  the  city 
threw  the  chair  from  them,  and  left  him  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the 
soldiers.  He  was  killed,  and  his  body  shockingly  mangled.  Piso 
was  dragged  from  the  temple  of  Vesta,  whither  he  had  fled  for 
■afety,  and  the  heads  of  botn  were  presented  by  bloody  hands  to 
Otho.  Galba's,  alter  being  exposed  for  sometime  on  a  pole,  was 
lefton  the  tomb  of  one  of  Nero's  freedmen  whom  he  had  executed; 
there  it  was  found  on  the  following  morning,  and  laid  with  tbe  ashes 
of  bis  body,  which,  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  great  men,  had 
been  burnt.     He  had  reigned  only  about  seven  months. 

The  news  of  Galba's  death  were  no  sooner  divulged  than  the  se- 
nate, the  Roman  knights,  and  fbc  oeople,  earnestly  crowded  to  the 
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ounp.  Thcr  ooDdemniid  th«  conduct  of  Oalba,  ma|niifi«d  the  JDdf>t> 
ni"iit  and  Choice  <»f  the  soldiery,  kiwed  the  tmnde  ot  Oilio,  Mid  ib« 
morit  counteriifit  their  indieattone  of  seal,  tlie  wore  loud  were  Uieir 
protifiilations.  The  eeoftte,  m  if  Uiej  wwre  not  the  uiue  nirii,  mji 
Vliimrch,  or  bad  otlier  leodn  to  aweftr  by,  took  the  ■»«•» /Mtb  to 
Otho  winch  Otho  bad  not  long  before  Uken  lo  Oalba,  and  had  jurt 
then  violatiid.  The  new  emperor  received  all  with  peal  deoioiiairft' 
i'utu*  ul  kindnew :  and,  at  the  Hame  time,  endeavoured  to  pacjfj  the 
ttffliiiTv,  wlio  brratlied  nothing  but  menace*  and  ravane.  Tbeyde* 
mandu'd,  that  Maniue  CeliHM,  conaul  elect,  and  m  faithful  Irifiid  us 
(lalbft,  AV^n  ill  hit  last  dietreas,  should  be  instantlr  puttud«stli. 
'I'tioy  Uhu'iI  him  on  account  of  his  integrity  and  uustiaken  lidrjnj ; 
but  what  they  chitfAy  aimed  at  was,  to  have  their harnU  Id  I<><m-.-  to 
f[fUfr:t\  [Muag»*  aitd  massacre,  and  U>  di^roy  every  worthy  aud  sLU* 
niuii  in  tli«!  Uoman  state.  As  Otho  had  not  sufUeieut  autiiurity  tn 
clifck  the  fury  of  the  licmitious  soldiery,  he  pretended  grvat  wfs'ii 
B';siii<it  Cclsus,  ordered  him  to  be  put  in  irons,  as  if  he  reserved  lani 
Un  iHJini*  mure  Mvere  punishment ;  and  by  that  artifice  rvdt^  ixtnl 
him  from  a  violent  deatli.  From  this  momrnt,  all  thin,;s  nrre 
traitsarted  by  thwarbitrary  will  ot  tlie  soldiers :  bv  ih«m  werecbuKD 
llin  cBptsiits  of  the  pnetorian  guards,  namely  Plolius  t'nniui,  oiim 
a  ciimiiton  soldier ;  with  him  they  joined  Licinius  Pruculus,  *mr  m 
high  coiilidcuce  with  Otho,  andlhouKht  to  have  been  em|ili(>nl  Ir 
hi;ii  to  promote  his  intriKUcs.  To  the  government  of  Komv  tli'-/ 
sdvsiif  fit  Kikvius  risbinuH,  partly  in  debirence  to  the  juiUftiirut  •>:' 
Ni'ro,  ill  whose  rei^tn  hf  had  administfred  the  same  otlici*,  a.ii 
partly  trom  rejiard  to  hi» brother  Vespasian.  They  then di*iiiaiii<>^i. 
that  tliK  feifs  which  th(>y  had  been  useil  to  pay  to  their  efii!urii*ij« 
for  fXArnption  from  certain  military  bunlens,  loliould  be  uttirrlyalfc 
liiflicfi,  fur  und«r  this  name  vvery  sfildier  patd  an  annual  iributf ; 
h>*i)c'<«  I  hi*  fourth  part  of  a  legion  uned  to  be  absent  at  once,  ruarn 
iiig.  Ilk"  vaf{ranti,  up  and  down  the  countri«*s  where  they  n-f 
fiuartfrt'd,  and  robbing  and  plunderiiJg,  in  ord<fr  to  raise  wiiify 
whfri-wnli  Ut  purchase  a  disptiisatiun  from  military  toils.  A>  luott 
of  the  Holdiers  were  corrupted  by  such  wU'l  immunitv,  and  redun-l 
to  tM'ir^nry  by  the  fees  they  paid  lor  it,  they  were  aiwavs  rea<iy  ut 
run  licaiJIong  into  sedition,  dissension,  and  ciril  wars.  Otho,tiHT<» 
fori*,  ri'U'iily  granted  them  their  rM|ue«t:  but,  that  he  tm^Ut  n>>t 
e.i!riiiit;e  Iroin  him  thean'i'ctionsor  the  ci-nturions,  he  iinderi<itJi  t<i 

1>ny  out  of  his  own  revenue  the  fees  for  sui.li  exeiriptions  anil  l-jr- 
ou|:h«,  wJien  thi'y  were  judged  nece«sary  ;  a  r  gulatton  which  hy 
his  Mii(!c-  84ors  was  |>erputuat«d  as  part  of  th>;  uiibtary  eslabhali* 
nient." 

Otito  had  scarcely  been  publicly  proclaimed  liy  the  hfuat*, 
emperor  (-esar  Augustus,  when  he  was  dreadfully  alarme<i  by  lh<* 
rennrt  of  the  revolt  of  the  trtKjps  in  Lower  Germany,  who  ha>i 
MHJut<d  their  commandi-r,  Vitellius,  emfMtror.  I'hese  were  mt^-KLi'.j 
Ji/iiiffl  hy  tlie  |i>i;ion<i  Mild  L'p|}er  (jerinany;  and  the  ciilunres  nf 
('uiogne.  Trevet,  and  Langreit,  B"alouMly  kupplieil  Vitelhus  wiMi 
miMi,  liorn'i,  and  money.  He  receivi-d  a  i;reat  auccession  h\  iterrral 
ol  llif*  Uoiii.-iii  gfivf mors  inOaul  ami  llritain  decliiriiig  lor  fiiin.  H-t 
OMc'i.  however,  his  sucxess  iiiurh  more  to  4 he  aversion  ol  the  anny 
to  ViaW)^  i\viLu  to  his  own  tueuu  or  character.  Kacept  his  di  ■*•  <-'  t 
froiu  oua  ol  Uxa  nMMX'\\\>MAx\MMa  (aioiliea  of  Konie,  and  Lu  uaca«« 
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liberality  to  the  soldiers  and  the  ignorant,  idle,  and  impure  multi- 
tnde,  he  had  nothing  to  recomonend  him  to  the  people.  Fn)m  his 
yoQth,  he  was  inf  umoas  for  every  species  of  vice,  including  the  most 
sibominable  that  ever  debased  human  nature.  His  intemperance 
and  gluttony  were  almost  incredible.  During  the  brief  period  of  his 
reign  in  Rome  his  contemptible  manner  of  life  is  thus  described : 
**  He  quite  abandoned  the  functions  of  an  emperor,  resigning  him- 
self entirely  to  riot,  luxury,  and  eluttony.  In  his  court  no  man 
strove  to  rise  by  virtue  or  ability.  One  only  road  there  was  to  pre- 
ferment, namely,  by  means  ot  consuming  banquets,  to  gor^'e  the 
appetite  of  the  emperor,  ever  craving,  and  never  satiated.  He  ate 
constantly  three,  and  often  four  and  five  meals  a-day,  having 
brought  himself  to  a  habit  of  discharging  his  stomach  by  vomiting 
^hen  he  pleased.  All  his  meals  were  expensive  almost  beyond 
1l>elief,  but  not  always  at  his  own  charge ;  for  he  frequently  invited 
hinaself  to  the  houses  of  his  friends,  to  breakfast  in  one  place,  to 
dine  in  auQther,  and  to  sup  in  a  third,  all  on  the  same  day.  He 
was  every  where  entertained  in  a  most  sumptuous  and  expensive 
manner :  but  of  all  these  entertainments  the  most  memorable  was 
made  for  him  by  Lucius  his  brother;  in  which,  if  Suetonius  and 
Entropitts  are  to  be  credited,  two  thousand  different  sorts  of  fish, 
and  seven  thousand  of  fowl,  were  served  up,  the  choicest  of  both 
sorts  that  the  sea  and  land  afforded.  His  own  profuseness  ielt  not 
much  short  of  his  brother's  at  the  dedication  ot  a  charger,  which, 
by  reason  of  its  capacity,  he  termed  the  target  of  Minerva.  It  was 
nevertheless  filled  with  the  livers  of  the  fish  called  scari,  the  brains 
of  pheasants  and  peacocks,  the  tongues  of  birds  called  phoenicopiteri, 
and  the  small  guts  of  lampreys  brought  from  the  Carpathian  Sea, 
and  the  farthermost  coasts  of  Spain.  As  he  judged  it  sutiicient  to 
enjoy  present  pleasures,  without  troubling  himself  about  future 
events,  he  squaudered  away  in  banquets  above  seven  millions  ofour 
nuoniey  in  four  months  ;  and  Josephus  asserts,  that  if  he  had  rei(;ned 
long,  the  whole  wealth  of  the  empire  would  not  have  been  sutiicient 
to  supply  the  expenses  of  his  table.  Besides  the  vast  sums  he  con- 
sumed by  his  riotous  living,  he  erected  at  a  great  charge  stables  for 
the  use  of  charioteers,  exhibited  almost  daily  shows  in  the  circus, 
combats  in  the  theatre  and  amphitheatre,  and  wantonly  scattered 
his  treasures  in  every  kind  of  expense.  Nothing  gave  greater  disgust 
to  the  virtuous,  though  it  proved  matter  of  joy  to  the  profiieate  and 
debauched,  than  his  solemnising  with  great  pomp  in  the  Field  of 
Mars  the  obsequies  of  Nero,  and  obliging  the  Augustal  priests,  an 
order  by  Tiberius  consecrated  to  the  Julian  family,  to  assist  at  that 
ceremony." 

While  his  power  was  great  in  many  provinces,  the  greater  num- 
ber remained  faithful  to  Otho,  and  this  occasioned  a  sauguinary 
civil  war,  which  produced  incalculable  misery  to  the  regions  where 
it  prevailed.  Their  respective  forces  were  great ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing each  of  the  rivals  lor  power  were  wilUngly  to  make  great  con- 
cessions to  the  other,  yet  the  contest  continued  till  Otho,  in  despair, 
took  his  own  life,  ^veral  great  battles  were  fought,  and  many 
thousands  perished.  The  submission  of  Otho's  troops  brought  no 
peace  to  Italy.  The  citisens  of  Rome  indeed  shouted  for  joy,  and 
the  sinate  heaped  honours  on  Vitellius;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
•ountry  were  afilicted  with  greater  calamities  than  during  the  war. 
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r  -'ir^peil,  ftiihoarh  h«  h«M  only  the  ofliem  nt  tribune.  In  tlie  rank 
of  ;irric'«iiiwl,  Sim  tent  him  tOfrOTirrn  Africm,  wh*r-  his»dnriini*in' 
li'iii  [tr*tcaTfd  him  iiom<!  cfiihntf.  But  hiii  pr^kt  tal-riU  *^:-  :<•'''* 
fully  <}iiipUy*!d  in  Judna,  and  mduci^l  uot  onl/hMovrn  officer 4,  L  .r 
all  who  icii*;vr  him  U>  rr^ard  liim  worlby  ttt  Uii  novcreigoty  o:  :.•■; 
ein:»ir«. 

While  Vf«;»a4;an  wa«  employed  in  the  Kut  in  pr<-pantio:i,  !■« 
eom mi ««'">)•■  i  Mntianue,  KOTt^rnor  of  Syria,  to  pnicved  iriiii  ^r^ 
arinj  to  ItilIv.  lt»fore  hi^  arrival  in  Kofnr,  ili*!  '-aij4»  of  Vr^,-*»<.  •  • 
li  il  trmm;t'i-.J,  f.'li.-Hy  by  thft  nki;!  aii'J  hrav-ry  oi  Aiiton.ut  J'rui  s 
who  hocarriK  tli-  principal  ji-a^liir  oftli-*lff^ifiji  in  Jllyrid.  ll<\t  •.'•■' 
rriar<:h>td  int'i  (T.ialpine  Oaul,  and  aft^r  capturing  iK;v«ral  r.t,-  . 
pii:;a(;Ml  U.**  nnny  <»''  Vitplliui,  near  Cr*fniona.  ilii4  pr-iv-i  .1 
drfadful  Ci'  il:rt,  in  which  the  iinaredt  relations  titrc  ly  o;jp  m«-<1  •:•' 
anoiiirr.  'Il)«  trrxjp4  of  Vit'illiue  were  trjtally  defeat*;  1,  Htt.'i  !:>■ 
\>»44  of  thirty  thou  tand  men.  Thoee  who  ^•(:aped  Ji^ni'fht  rrt'tj-' 
ur.'>r  the  wall 4  of  the  <riry,  and  defended  t)iem«elre4  by  a  •«!  ep  <1i:l:.. 
Th»  c'i'ii{u«-ror4  hy  fi»rce  entitfifd  the  camp,  the  prroundofHLii.-.'i  «•>< 
tutv-r-.i\  With  thea-fad  bodi  ■«  ofiti  deiendem.  1  he  city  ■turrenfiiT'-:. 
b'<t  wa«  pilla/i»1  and  burnt,  in  revenue  for  the  tid' !;t)- '«f  r .' 
citiy.-im  to  Vit^Miiti;  an  !  not  ]»-^  t-ian  li:ty  thooMand  ol  th"iii  w-r' 
iTiurdTMl.  An  '*'nm  a>«  thiii  tfvut  wa^  known  in  S[>ain  and  lit-.u^:*, 
t!i«  K<)  o  iH  in  tli**«'  roun'rifA  df'-IareiJ  U»r  Vejipaman. 

Vitfil.iM  pl-u>;d  hirri4<'lf  at  tiie  iitiad  of  ku  briny  to  oppo<v  i!.-* 
eiitrario;  of  Veepawau'd  army  into  Italy  ;  but  on  learniiii:  t!jH:t:. - 
fieel  Htationed  at  Miaeniim  had  deiierted  him,  he  fled  iu  con«t-.'iia- 
tion  to  koine.  In  cmiultaiion  with  K.  Sabinu-i,  Wupa*.*.. « 
brother,  he  pr-  po«ed  to  abdicate  the  throne,  'lo  thi4  thi.-  vuiful. 
tr'Kipn,  and  people  of  Home  would  nttt  con<ient.  Siibiiiu*.  iir,;t-i  :y 
hill  friend <,  re^^irted  to  nrniA  to  compel  hint  tt>  rftin-.  lI**  nai  ".i- 
poned  by  the  tr'K>p<  of  Vit*-liiu4,  and  fled  Vt  the  capital,  which  *** 
immediately  betMe;{ed  and  burnt  to  tint  f;round.  II4  wa«  iij»!-* 
pri^'jner,  and  miird'-red.  iJouiitian,  tli"  youii;;rr  n'm  of  \'-nii**:Aii, 
wa4  «av^(J  hy  the  int^rpohitionofone  of  hin  Ireedinen,  who  d.«/ui^^l 
K-ii  with  the  lineu  robee  of  tlie  prie«(ji  who  offered  •arnlice*  tii  tuc 

Cafiit^d. 

Vttelliuii  once  more  iientmeB4en{;eri  to  A.  Primim  *xpre«»iiip  hn 
W'illin(rii<!4ti  to  arcfpt  of  the  termiof  tip*  treaty  mio  which  he  ha-i 
eiiti'rt'd  with  S^tbinu-i.  lit  wa«  ifif'»nri<d  tiMt  ti»  mu-it  now  un<  >  1- 
dit  Mfitilly  nurrender.  Primus  h;H!ediIy  advanced  wit  1  hi^  arrnv 
to  A  ar  1 4  Koine.  Thi-y  were  met  by  tli  ■  feeble  torcfii  of  the  C3,i  '■<•- 
Tht!  contMt,  however,  wae  fierce;  a  tnoru  iianifiiinary  hwtt.i',  1;  < 
■aid.  the  Komane  neyer  witn"ii«ed.  On  ih"  r.iy  Im- n  ;  ra;.i>ir-i, 
Viti*i;iu4  fled  from  the  palae*-,  but,  ti-rr-li-il  hy  b  lO;;  uh  i!i>t'iii>^:  >>• 
all,  lie  r-iurned,  and  eoncealMj  hiiutejl  uii'ifr  a  ln-i  m  tip*  \fttx.-:'* 
lud  ;e.  if'-  wae  diiicovereil,  dra>ri;i*d  hali'nakfl  thrm  It  t!ie  %irr-'-, 
iri«ii||«Ml  hy  the  peopl*;,  put  to  dnhih,  linij,  H'llh  evf  rv  xpi-ci^*  ul  in* 
dii;Mity.  cant  int«>  the  Tiber.  Hm  b<r>dy  wat  alt'*r».ftr'U  rn-ok •■'•*>. 
and  buriifd  hy  hii  wi'Jow.  Ilm  brother  l<uciU4  lia«teiK-d  to  hi«  ri*.!*-', 
but  h*:itifr  jnlonnmi  of  hie  ineiancholy  end,  he  and  hi«  h«nJ  Aur- 
randrred  tr>  the  ronqiierorif.  He  w.tv  alain,  but  hi4  folhinfr*  wre 
diHtniiiv^.  Though  there  remBin>'d  no  lonj^fr  crfii^*  of  iitrifi*,  i^i* 
victor 4  conVmueAU)  ^Wu^m  lUe  city.  They  liil.-d  the  Mtrti  U  and 
public  ii\u«aii'il\v  \Aa  VaAJuea^A  x^mm^Vumb  (bey  murdsred,  ibal 
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ihey  mif^ht  obtain  their  propertj.  "  The  indigent  part  of  the  popu- 
lace failed  not  to  join  the  aoldiers  in  the  ^neral  violence  and  spoil, 
■o  that  on  all  aidn  nothing;  was  heard  but  dismal  eomplaintfl  and 
ontcries,  and  nothing'  seen  but  the  dreadful  calamities  of  a  citj 
■tormed  and  sacked.  Domitian,  who  already  enjoyed  the  name  and 
residenee  of  Cesar,  instead  of  striving  to  check  the  insolence  of  the 
•oldiery,  attended  to  his  infamous  pleasures,  and  only  by  his  disso- 
late  life  showed  himself  the  son  of  an  emperor.  Primus,  in  whose 
bands  the  whole  power  was  lodged,  made  use  of  it  only  to  plunder 
more  freely,  bein^  entirely  taken  up  in  conveying  from  the  palace 
treasore,  movables,  and  domestic  slaves,  as  if  he  were  still  seizing 
tbe  spoil  of  Cremona.  When  the  fury  of  the  soldiers  began  to 
•bate,  the  senate  met,  and  confirmed  the  sovereignty  of  Vespasian, 
decreeing  to  him  with  great  alacrity  all  the  titles  and  prerogatives 
ever  vested  in  former  princes.  They  declared  him  consul,  giving 
bim  his  son  Titus  for  colleague  in  that  dignity.  Domitian  they 
bonoured  with  the  prvtorship  and  consular  authority ;  thf>y  pre* 
•ented  Primus  with  ttie  consular  ornaments,  and  Comeliux  Fuitcus, 
and  Arrius  Varus,  with  those  of  the  prvtorship.  AH  these  decrees 
were  passed  at  the  motion  of  Valerius  Asiaticus,  consul-elect." 

The  day  after  Vitellius  was  murdered,  Mutianus  reached  Rome, 
and  assumed  all  the  dignity  and  authority  of  emperor,  except  the 
title.  Under  his  administration,  several  persons  conceived  to  have 
some  claims  to  the  throne  were  pot  to  death ;  and  the  Romans 
anffered  much  in  subduing  the  Germans  and  Qauls,  who  had  cast  off 
the  yoke  of  Rome.  Domitian  was,  however,  nominally  invested  with 
the  chief  authority  in  the  metropolis.  Vespasian  at  length  reached 
Italy,  with  the  fame,  not  only  of  a  great  commander,  but  also  of  one 
whom  it  was  believed  the  gods  favoured  with  the  power  of  working 
miracles;  for  when  in  Egypt  he  was  astoninhed  to  find  that  lie  had 
restored  sight  to  one  man  reputed  blind,  and  healed  a  paralytic. 
The  Romans  received  him  with  the  strongest  marks  of  respect ;  the 
streets  through  which  he  passed  to  the  capitol  were  "  strewed  with 
flowers,  and  the  whole  city,  like  a  temple,  filled  with  precious 
odours  and  perfumes.  Altars  were  everywhere  raised,  and  victims 
slain,  with  supplications  to  the  gods  that  Vespasian  might  rule  the 
empire  many  years,  and  his  son  Titus  rei^  after  him  ;  that  the 
sovereignty  might  for  ever  remain  in  his  family,  and  Rome  flourish 
under  their  auspices  and  authority.  Great  expectations  were  formed 
of  Vespasian  by  all  ranks  of  men,  and  no  one  was  disappointed  in 
his  expectation ;  for  he  made  it  his  whole  business  to  re-establish 
the  commonwealth,  and  restore  the  empire  to  its  former  grandeur  ; 
to  conform  to  the  laws,  and  see  that  all  others  conformed  to  them  ; 
to  consult  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  of  individuals ;  to  prevent 
oppression,  and  to  punish  it;  to  promote  virtue,  and  reward  it;  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  the  laws  by  his  example,  as  well  as  by 
his  judgments ;  and  to  merit  the  affections  and  fidelity  of  the  people, 
by  his  paternal  care  and  impartiality." 

Compared  with  princes  in  general,  Vespasian  was  almost  in  all 
things  a  perfect  pattern  of  a  wise,  just,  merciful,  and  generous 
sovereiern.  He  expended  immense  wealth  in  the  patronage  of  the 
learned,  and  in  the  embellishment  of  Rome.  He  far  surpassed  the 
great  men  of  his  country  who  preceded  him,  in  clemency;  and  re- 
Teoge  appeared  scarcely  ever  to  regulate  his  conduct;  but  hit 
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■plradid  character  wm  da^f  sUinfld  b^  hi*  aewritf  to , 
liifiut,  who  bad  niwd  an  iDiiurre<rtion  in  Gaul,  and  sm 


aManM>d  th« 
title  of  eiup^ror  on  tha  death  of  ViUfUiua.  tjiibiiiiia.  trljm  toi 
trofip*  vrera  killi^  or  diupcrMd,  retir«>d  to  •  cav«  which  he  bad  pre* 
pan-d  unknown  to  all  except  two  faithful  freadmen.  Hvn  hf  lived 
with  hi«  aflifctionatb  wife  and  children,  nine  ^ean.  Br  lier  ad<)r«M 
niid  precautifWf  he  aometinaea  mixed  in  arM»etr,  nnd  rmen  vitii#d 
Uorne.  Hfin^  at  laat  dwcovered,  and  carried  to  Rome,  the  hu«bao4 
and  w  ife  were,  without  mnf  atata  neeeaeitjr,  put  to  deatli.  Their  two 
c!tiMren  were  spared,  and  trained  up  at  m«  public  exp»>nae. 

Veapaaian  waa  cr>uiiidered  hf  mmaj  amnctoaa,  nn<l  it  i<  e<*rffiin 
that  he  Ofipreaaed  the  en-<pire  by  taxation.  Thia  ia  n  common  di'Urrt 
in  macniflcent  prinoea,  far  otherwiae  thej  find  it  impiMMJU*  to  r>i>« 
aoiipliea  eoaal  to  their  irreat  expenditure.  The  latter  i«  d«*mid 
iiidiNp«|naaole,  in  ord<r  to  i^ratif^  and  nrr>car»  tb«  applanae  of  f.r 
f-w,  without  reflecting  on  the  iiiiw*rj  inflicted  on  the  many.  Hu 
ieov'-riiinent  waa  prot^blf ,  nevi;rthe|f^,  f(f!t  |ma  o|if>nr>«iTe  thau 
aliiioHt  nil 7  of  hin  pr*'dec«'«ar>rB ;  for  thf're  werf  onlv  tw*  lin.itM 
inmirreciionii  durini;  \iu  fffifrri,  and  thiHie  wfre  fl(H!ediljr  nuppmH-L 
I'he  HuLjiiiiation  of  the  irreater  part  '>f  Britain  autrnjfnted  the  fi.*'^ 
of  hia  ri*ifrri.  Thia  waa  eht«4y  efletrt^  bir  the  jii«tly  rekbrated  iuliut 
Airric<»la,  who  wb4  not  leM  dtHtinpiiinhed  by  hia  political  ni adorn 
and  huiiianity,  than  by  hin  warlike  kkill  and  bravery.  Mm  extrnd^ 
th«*  tKiwer  of'^  Home  over  Kngland,  and  the  itKMt  valunLle  itmniol 
Krulfand  ;  and,  aa  provemorrif  the  Brit/ma,  f<ir  aev^ral  yrara  prrn 
inrit'-d  <?ivilisation  amonft  them.  They  wt-re  tauirht  the  MCii^rn, 
ami  the  artaol  the  Romana  excited  them  to  aeek  Uia  coitveoieoeea 
and  eomforta  i>f  enlifrhtened  Rr>ciety. 

AI'T  a  Klorioiis  r«*i(;n  of  at>out  ten  yeara,  Veiipaaiao  di^^d,  A.M  79, 

d"«*ply  ri^rettt'd  by  hi*  nuinrroua  aubjecta.     In  the  early  part  of  Im 

r«'it;n,  hn  conferred  on  hi«  non  Titun  the  title  of  em(H>ror,  kdmiiii'l 

him  to  nhare  with  fiim  the  Mupri-me  |K»wf  r,  and  (favi*  fiim  tlte  cnii* 

iMand  iA  the  pr«torian  fruards.   He  waa,  th**r*'forr. enableil.  «iit>io:it 

much  difnculiy,  to  avi'pnd  the  thrfine  of  hia  laMifr.  notn  if h»tarid> 

ing  the  pretwnaion  of  hia  brother,  tliat  hia  fatb*^  deniied  thai  tti^ 

ahould  drviib*   the   p/iwr  between  them.     Veapaman   I. ad  alvtay* 

treated  hie  mi'i  Titim  aa  hia  i  <{ual  and  friend.     'I  \i^y  huil  tniih  bi^n 

honoured  at  K«/ine  by  a  triumph  eommemoratiii^  th''  ron(|Ui'«i  •  f 

Jiidea.     It  uaKa  acene  of  ^reat  apUmlour ;  all  t'l*'  walih  of  tl.^* 

JewM,  whirh  Titus  had  carrii'd  to  Rum-'.  Man  i.iHjtlay-'l  l»'->ri«fSi> 

aatoninh*"!  multitude ;  and  the  triumohal  arrh.  dfaer'ibiiiir  bi«r><>fi  ■* 

exploita,  mill  remaina  a  witneaa  ol  the  dri^ful  ovirtbrowof  t^' 

Jewiih  natr-  in.   At  thi*  time  ol  thia  triumph,  the  U  inpir  of  Janu*  w  a« 

ahiit,  to  intiinatf  that  pro'oiind  peace  prfvailni  in  lb**  wholi*  emjur^. 

To  pprpetuat'*  till*  joyrni  event,  the  trmpte  ol  [wa«v  wmh  rnfti^t. 

ei.d  ill  it  were  di'p(Hiit*^i  the  M];H»il«  of  the  ffnat  ntv  of  J«*riroi-fn. 

TitiM  wa«  brou(?lit  up  in  ih*  i-ourt  of  N**ro  with  the  umiabjo  Hr* 

ti'iiniriia,  for  vlioin  he  rlit-ruli'-d  ardent  aiWtion.  and  ht*  iiev^r 

ry.M  fo  r«>frr<*t  lua  prrmaturH  and  frufl  dfath.     Aft*r  hia  own  ei- 

a-*  ••i'ln  to  th"  ihronf,  he  raiae«i  two  »rnMii-H  to  ht-«  in^nrfirr.     Ka* 

vourt'  1  with  th"  l)«*itt  f^iwatioii.  Tnut  v.at  in  youth  i-dintr^'fl  f'lf  hi« 

fhn\n»iirf  and  fXN'ticnl  tiil«*nti«,  and  Mran^Iy  Int--  for  Ih'i  bfa^i-ry  mil 

mi<iW«W.    W-  V.UI*  adroiri'd  Utr  tb*"  Htpoifth  of  hin  luirial  allrf  ti'-u  ; 

Mid  waa  \X\«  v^u^-^^ak  ^>\\iva\KvAiv«r^  whoaa  imprudent  and  nicked 
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aondnet  he  wm  Apprehensive  tihoald  provoke  their  father  to  great 
wrath.  He  rose  to  considerable  distiuctidn  in  (lie  state  and  army, 
before  he  was  intrusted  with  the  connmand  of  the  army  in  Judea. 
^t  after  his  return  to  Rome,  if  Suetonius  may  be  credited,  he  de« 
based  himself  by  injustice  as  a  jud^,  and  by  pursuing  the  most 
worthless  and  most  pollutinf^  pleasures,  insomuch  that  scarcely  any 
prince  ever  commenced  a  reign  '*  with  a  more  sullied  reputation, 
or  more  abhorred  by  the  populace."  The  change  which  passed 
over  him  on  his  succeeding  to  the  entire  power  of  the  empire,  was 
therefore  not  more  astonishing  than  it  was  pleasing  to  all  ranks. 
Though  he  was  in  his  fortieth  year,  by  vigorous  and  resolute  etfurts 
he  changed  his  general  habits  and  manner  of  life,  and,  during  the 
short  period  which  Providence  permitted  him  to  reign,  he  equsilled, 
if  he  did  not  surpass  every  Roman  emperor,  in  moderation,  kind- 
ness, iustice,  and  humanity.  Among  the  tirst  signs  of  his  reforma- 
tion, he  dismissed  Bjrnice,  the  Jewish  princess,  sister  of  A  grip  pa, 
to  whom  he  was  exceedingly  attached,  merely  because  the  Romans 
regarded  his  union  to  a  foreign  lady,  especially  one  of  Jewish  dexcent, 
degrading  to  a  Roman  emperor.  She  was  not  only  removed  from 
court,  but  firom  Rome  and  even  Italy.  He  studied  propriety  of  con- 
duct, promoted  peace  by  every  proper  means,  and  was  incessant  in 
dmng  good,  insomuch  that  he  was  by  universal  consent  denomi- 
nated, **  the  delight  of  mankind."  One  evening  he  was  told  that  he 
had  bestowed  no  favour  on  that  day ;  his  expression  of  regret  was 
M>  striking  and  memorable  am  to  become  almost  proverbial, — '*  My 
friends,  I  nave  loAt  a  day."  When  he  entered  on  the  office  of  high- 
priest,  he  pleaded  that  he  mi^^ht  be  excu^ted  from  shedding  human 
Diood,  and  he  pardoned  two  senators  whom  the  senate  had  con- 
demned to  death  on  being  detected  in  forming  a  conspiracy  against 
him.  He  abrogated  the  law  of  majesty,  and  forbade  the  prosecu- 
tion of  any  who  reviled  him  or  the  memory  of  his  predecessors,  re- 
marking, *^  If  men  delarac  me  undeservedly,  they  are  to  be  pitied 
rather  than  punished;  if  deservedly,  it  would  be  extreme  injustice 
to  punish  (hem  fur  speaking  truth.  As  for  my  predecessors,  if  they 
are  gods,  they  have  sufficient  power  to  revenge  any  injuries  done 
them." 

Several  awful  calamities  happened  during  his  reign  of  two  years, 
and  gave  occasion  to  most  striking  displays  of  his  noble  and 
generous  spirit.  Vesuvius  never  exhibited  such  terrific  grandeur 
and  destructive  power,  as  in  his  time.  Its  fires  burst  forth  with 
tremendous  violence,  laid  waste  an  immense  extent  of  country,  and 
consumed  a  number  of  cities,  with  their  inhabitants.  The  fine 
cities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  were  completely  buried.  Pliny, 
the  elder  and  naturalist,  impelled  by  his  intense  desire  to  witness  the 
marvellous  operations  of  nature,  sailed  from  Misenum  towards  the 
volcanic  mount,  and  perished  inStabiop,  where  he  passed  the  night, 
notwithstanding  that  its  inhabitants  had  fled  from  the  burning 
ashes  which  soon  destroyed  it  His  body  was  found  three  days  alter, 
and  interred  by  Pliny,  his  nephew,  who  had  narrowly  escaped  a  si- 
milar fate  at  Misenum.  This  calamity  also  terminated  the  lives  of  the 
poet,  C.  Bassus ;  Agrippa,  son  of  C.  Felix,  known  as  the  procurator 
of  Judea  ;  and  Drusilla,  daughter  of  king  Agrippa.  It  was  almost  in- 
stantly followed  by  a  ^reat  fire  in  Rome,  which  lasted  three  days. 
Xifcos  employed  all  h*.s  resources  to  xepair  the  losses  prodaoed  by 
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pnrpoMd  <x>  occupy  his  time  in  literary  staHies.  These  afforded 
litUe  pleasure  to  his  vanity,  and  were  aiii;u  Iruui  his  sensual  habits 
and  licentious  manners.  He  soon  requested  his  father  to  permit 
him  to  lead  an  army  to  assist  the  Parthiaus,  who  had  applied  to 
Rome  for  assistance  in  the  war  which  thev  prosecuted  againnt  bar- 
baximoa.  Vespasian  had  more  wisdom  than  to  gratify  the  foolish 
deeire  of  his  aon,  whose  life  never  gave  him  pleasure.  Disappoint- 
ed, without  power  and  influence  from  this  time,  his  timidity  became 
hie  safety,  and  till  the  unexpected  and  deplored  death  of  his  brother, 
he  wan  known  only  as  the  prince  of  the  Roman  youth,  and  Cesar, 
the  heir  of  the  empire,  whose  exaltation  none  desired  except  his  vile 
aasodatea. 

He  was  first  saluted  emperor  by  the  prsetorian  gnards,  whose 
choice  was  confirmed  by  the  senate.  He  began  his  reign,  like  his 
predeoesMora,  by  emulating  the  conduct  of  the  best  princes :  and  he 
excelledthe  greater  number, by  expressing  sacred  respect  for  the  most 
righteous  mod  useful  laws,  and  issuing  several  edicts  calculated  to  ad- 
▼sooe  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  all  ranks.  To  procure  popular 
applause,  he  dinguised  his  vicious  practices  and  concealed  his  fri- 
Tofoua  or  hateful  pursuits,  and  assumed  the  character  of  a  prince 
who  desired  to  surpass  other  men  as  much  in  humanity  as  in  power. 
Totestify  his  abhorrence  of  every  approach  to  cruelty,  he  decreed  that 
neither  cattle  nor  any  living  creature,should  be,in  future, oflered  in 
sacrifice.  Having  a  strong  taste  for  architectural  works,  or  a  wish 
to  excite  admiration  by  a  display  of  magnificence,  he  expended  im- 
mense snms  in  repairing  the  ancient  buildings,  and  in  nnishing  or 
erecting  many  new  ones  in  the  capital.  Plutarch  says,  that  he  was 
d^roos  to  change  all  its  stones  into  gold.  Though  be  ceased  to 
relish  literature,  yet  he  patronised  it,  and  greatly  enriched  the 
public  libraries.  Indeed,  in  discharging  the  duties  of  censor, 
Domittan  denounced  whatever  was  unjuAt,  efleminate,  impure,  or 
was  conceived  to  have  an  immoral  or  degrading  tendency.  His  vir* 
toe  was,  however,  no  more  than  a  luminous  meteor,  which  illu- 
minated the  city  a  few  days,  to  leave  it  in  the  blackness  of  darkness, 
for  the  fifteen  years  of  his  execrable  reign. 

Conscious  that  he  merited  not  the  sceptre  of  the  world,  he  sus* 
pected  every  man  of  rank,  talent,  or  character,  to  be  his  enemy ; 
and  his  incontroUable  and  boundless  vanity  excited  him  to  employ 
all  the  means  which  absolute  power  placed  at  his  command  to  in- 
duce or  compel  all  to  acknowledge  him  a  great  man,  a  mighty  com- 
mander,  ana  even  a  god.  The  dignities  and  honourable  appella- 
tions  conceded  by  former  emperors  were  as  nothing  in  his  eyes.  He 
ordered  his  secretary  to  begin  his  edicts  thus :  **  Our  lord  and  our 
god  orders  and  commands,"  Ac.  and  he  enjoined  that  no  one  should 
addrcM  him  by  any  other  titles  than  these.  One  of  his  laws  called 
all  his  sul^ects  to  pay  him  divine  worship  ;  and  philosophers  and 
poets  describe  the  streets  crowded  with  droves  of  victims  driven  to 
the  capitol  to  be  sacrificed  before  his  statues.  He  suflered  no  statue 
of  himself  to  be  erected  but  what  consisted  of  pure  gold  and  silver. 
He  filled  the  city  with  triumphal  gates,  arches,  and  monuments,  to 
edebrate  his  victories,  which  had  scarcely  anv  existence,  unless  in 
his  wild  ima^nation.  He,  indeed,  early  led  his  army  to  war,  that 
the  world  might  ring  with  his  conquests ;  but,  unhappily  for  him, 
Mid|  Ladeed,  for  the  empire,  he  provoked  the  indignation  and  re* 
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▼ra^  of  fb*  Cfttuna,  wliom  Tacttot  praiaw  m  Um  aioit  civUiiii 
•nd  brAve  of  all  Um  trib««  or  natirm*  of  the  Oermanc  Havinf  do 
appr«h«tniion  o(  an  attack,  they  w«re  UDpr<»parad  to  raiiat  hiAiaal 
aiinerfld  tbair  laoda  to  be  laid  ira%t«.  With  a  few  peaaaota  m&k 
priaooera,  the  uiijuvt  and  barbarooa  prince  haatilj  reUiriMd  to  Kob«, 
and  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  in  which  were  led  beloiebii 
ehariota  iiumerou*  tlarea,  whom  ha  had  porchaaed  and  draaitd  ia 
the  attire  of  tlie  Ui*nnauN. 

The  Cattan*  quickly  r«Haliated  oo  the  Romana,  for  thayeonqiund 
the  country  of  the  (Jerman  nation  named  Chemaaoa,  and  expeU«d 
their  kinK,  atributary  of  Home,  who  claimed  the  aaaiataoee  of  Uom- 
tian.  That  dantardly  and  timid  princi  aent  him  money,  but  dt> 
dined  m«Ktiu(f  tlii*  Cattaitu  in  open  war.  Thia  eondoet,  doubtlctei 
aoon  taught  all  who  knew  it  to  drnpiae  hia  power«  and  aeveralbra** 
nations  atternpt«*<l  to  ca«t  off  tlie  Roman  yoke.  The  ty^  apint  of 
remit  Npread  ttvtr  the  empire,  and  the  armiea  aent  to  auppreM  it 
were  generally  conaumeo,  chiefly  from  the  incapacity  of  (bcir 
leaders ;  for  Domitian,  from  envy  or  leiir,  carefully  avoided  appoiat* 
log  any  one  of  known  talent  t<i  any  important  office.  *'  Maay 
were  tlie  armiee  loat,"  Tacitua  obeervea,  **  in  M«tia,  Dacta,  Urf 
many,  and  Fannoiiia,  all  by  the  mieconduct  of  our  gen'-raU    TLt 

auertion  and  conteet  now  were,  not  about  maintaining  the  limit*  of 
le  rwpire,  an'l  guarding  tlie  rivero  which  aerve*!  for  iu  bouoda. 
rieii,  but  alKiutd«^«nding  theotanding  encampmenta  of  our  legHiB*. 
and  pfMerving  our  own  territoriea. "  I>oiiiitian  occaaioually  placed 
him««;ll  at  the  head  of  the  army,  but  hi*  campaifpia  onifurmly  tcr* 
minalmi  in  ditHfrace;  yet  ii**  aw  unttormly  returned  to  Rfimeinall 
the  ifsultatiou  it(  a  conf|ui!riir,aiid  n-oivci  triumphal  honour^.  Ho 
thirHti*«l  uot  more  for  uuuifriteil  l:iin»  thnn  h«  inteno(*ly  iie«ir»d  tbe 
rum  of  nvtry  <Mte  whom  linkni'W  di**  rv.-d  the  e«t<H*m  or  muliiiraee 
of  •orifty,  K>r  li<*  wnii  fully  aware  thitl  *tv*iry  win)  and  virtuoua  aifl 
geiierdii*  mind  iitwanliy  d««piN«d  him.  He  had,  ace<>rdingly,  reun^ 
6rily  thrr^  or  lour  veam  when  the  frtuntain  of  wirkedni'M,  wii-h 
hit  vain  awbiii'Hi  had  perhapa  impelled  him  for  a  britf  pehnil  I'l 
eonfi*al  or  confine  withm  hio  utterly  depraved  heart,  bur«t  (oriii. 
and  threatened  the  entire  extinction  of  all  that  waa  great  or  fyi 
in  the  empire.  Never  ban  abnolutc  powt»r  more  fearluUy  ekhilHt^d 
injuntice,  ouprewiori,  and  cruelty,  m  their  U'rriAc  fi>rm«.  than  la 
the  reign  of  thia  d«*mon'eiiip«ror.  After  one  of  tlie  ijr»i  ot  hi«^<k* 
triumpliii,  he  canned,  it  la  naid,  the  aatrologera  to  caat  the  nativity 
of  every  illuMtrioua  jiera<;n,  and  whoever  waa  decUrcl  deatiiied  tut 
the  empire,  waa  iiivtaiitly  put  to  deatli.  luforniere,  whom  he  bad 
hitherto  dftnoum-ed,  were  now  more  enmuraged  than  in  ativ  pre> 
vioiis  rcign,  and  many  aenatora  and  kiiiglita  were  accuMH)  of  trra- 
aon,  and  miflered  tint  |X'iinliy  of  tin*  crime  The  life  of  no  hon«mr* 
able  perifin  waa  aale,  Africola,  p  -rhapi  the  tir>t  aoldier  and  aiaie** 
man  ol  the  age,  waa  diagraced,  and,  it  ia  HUiipoaed,  a  few  yean 
lati*r,  pota<*ned,  although  hia  lo>valty  waa  un(|ue»t  ion  able.  8.  Coe* 
ciaiiua  |ieriahed  nwreiy  tor  celebrating  tlte  birth  day  of  hia  uoela. 
the  jHte  ein[jerur,  Otho.  M.  Lucullut,  soeernor  in  Britain,  had  per 
miKnd  a  ukw  kind  of  lance  to  be  oftlled  by  hia  name  -,  on  Cbia  ac 
count  hi*  waa  nut  lo  death,  h'imilar  puniwiment  waa  inflicted  <« 
an  aulUoT  (ui  uaving  written  in  commandalion  of  two  learned  luao ; 
And  Qiv  ^ilakciuua^^  t%uui«\mi1  ^bllMOpharf  bMMiM  b«  had  pubbdy 
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dedaimed  against  tyranny  and  tjrantii.  All  philosophers  and 
teachers  of  science  were  banished  ;  and  books  of  the  moAt  eminent 
men,  who  had  either  praised  patriotism  or  virtue,  were  publicly 
bomt  In  reference  to  the  crueltv  of  Domitian,  Tacitus  remarks : 
**  ASigbty  was  the  testimony  whicn  we  gave  of  our  patipnce  ;  for, 
as  our  forefathers  had  beheld  the  ultimate  perfection  of  liberty,  so 
did  we  of  bondage ;  since,  through  dread  of  informers,  wc  were 
bereft  of  the  common  intercourse  of  speech.  Nay,  with  our  utter- 
ance, we  had  likewise  lost  our  memory,  had  it  been  equally  in  our 
power  to  for^t  as  to  be  silent.  Against  the  defence  of  innocence 
aeenaed,  agamst  the  most  evident  truth  and  justice,  the  ears  of  the 
emperor  were  ever  shut ;  but  calumny,  whispered  by  any  informer, 
haa  eqnal  weight  with  real  crimes  proved  by  authentic  witnesses/' 
**  Faleehood  and  flattery, "says  Dion  Cassins,  ^*  envy  and  rapacious- 
ness,  passed  for  evidence  ;  justice  was  converted  into  cruelty,  and 
judgment  into  rage  ;  the  tribunals  erected  for  justice,  and  preserva- 
tion of  life  and  property,  were  turned  into  shambles ;  and  what  had 
tiie  names  of  pains  and  penalties,  were,  in  truth,  robbery  and  as- 
•aasination."  *'  In  the  midst  of  his  cruelties,  he  abandoned  him- 
■elf  to  all  manner  of  lewdness  and  debauchery,  and  was  on  that 
eoore  no  less  infamous  than  the  most  vicious  of  his  predecessore. 
His  avarice  was  equal  to  his  lewdness  and  cruelty ;  not  that  he  had 
any  natural  bias  to  that  vice,  says  Suetonius,  but,  having  exhausted 
bb  treasury  by  the  many  building  he  raised,  b^  the  magnificent 
•porta  and  shows  which  he  exhibited,  by  increasing  the  uay  of  the 
soldiers,  and  by  other  wild  and  extravagant  expenses,  nc  betook 
himself  to  all  sorts  of  rapine  and  extortion,  seizing,  upon  the  least 
information,  the  estates  of  the  most  wealthy  citizens :  the  least 
action  or  word  against  the  majesty  of  the  prince  was  made  use  of  as 
a  pretence  for  stripping  them  of  whatever  they  possessed.  He  con- 
fiscated inheritances,  appropriating  to  himself  all  the  effects  of  per- 
sons whqm  he  never  knew,  if  he  could  find  but  one  witness  to  de- 
pose that  he  had  ever  heard  the  deceased  say  that  Cesar  was  his 
neir.  With  these,  and  such  like  artificial  contrivances,  he  reduced 
to  beggary  the  most  opulent  persons,  not  only  in  Rome  and  Italy, 
bnt  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  His  officers  and 
procurators  exacted  the  tributes  and  taxes  with  the  greatest  rigour 
and  severity  imaginable  ;  but,  above  all,  he  oppressed  the  Jews  in 
a  mosi  cruel  manner,  not  excepting  even  such  of  them  as  had  re- 
noanoed  their  religion ;  and  with  the  like  severity  treated  those, 
says  Snetonius,  (meaning,  no  doubt,  the  Christians,)  who  lived  in 
Rome  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  and  seemed  to  profess  the  same 
saperatition." 

Domitian,  every  successive  year,  exceedingly  increased  the 
miseries  of  the  empire.  His  name  was  abhorred,  not  only  in 
Rome,  but  also  throughout  the  provinces,  insomuch  that  A.D.'89.  a 
bold  individual  appeared  in  Asia,  pretending  to  be  Nero,  and  gave 
a  plausible  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  escaped  the 
search  of  those  sent  to  kill  him.  Multitudes  believed  this  impostor, 
and  Uie  king  of  Parthia  received  him  with  marks  of  distinction, 
and  supplied  him  with  troops.  But  Domitian  prevailed  on  him  to 
seise  the  impostor  and  deliver  him  up  to  the  governor  of  Syria.  Tlie 
trrant  was,  however,  this  year  more  tenriied  by  the  revolt  of  L. 
AntODiuS)  governor  of  Upper  Germany,  who  was  supported  by  the 
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majority  ot  th«  Ocrmauf.  Tli«  emperor  led  a  larxt  ftisf  ^ 
ill  til.  and  fore«fd  almoiit  all  the  nobliHi  of  Rome  to  aceompanj  )>■■• 
lUii'iiTft  ihey  rtfcUifi  the  litiine,  AritoniuN  had  be^n  alaio,  u^Ui 
arinjr  NCAtttntil  by  Maxiinua,  an  able  general,  who  obtoinci  hi 
pap^rn,  Mid  burnt  them.  By  thia  mean*  inatnjr  who  had  eoowmff^ 
tlin  r«iviilt  rmnaint-d  unknown.  But  Domitian,  on  reWrBiBC  M 
Koin«,  tNKluloulHV  itndeavoured  to  diacover  all  who  had  entapd  n 
thta  revolt;  and  everv  one  auppoaed  to  have  been  the  fritB4  of 
AntoiiiuH,  orMUMppct^a  of  betOK  lavourable  to  his  ac heme*,  wflM 
(If-alh  or  exilK.  From  thia  time  the  emperor  kept  the  HpooiMpa' 
rare  ;  two  were  never  united  in  oni*  camp.  He  fired  in  terror,  dmi' 
inj;  ev«*ry  one  diiitineui*>hed  for  the  leaet  influeDoe  in  civil  Mcii? 
or  the  army,  or  even  for  phyaieal  atren^th.  Tfaua.  wheii  cotA^ 
taiiiin^  the  citizena  with  varioua  and  numeroua  ahowa,  ha  ei* 
iHtlled  fllabrio,  remarkable  for  ffreat  atrciigth,  to  contend  witha 
lion.  Ilavini;  overcome  tlut  drcadrul  animal,  Domitiau't  jeatoov 
wan  rouHcd,  and  under  pretence  that  he  wae  guilty  of  aumteM. 
aentencnl  him  to  baiiiMhment.  To  amaae  the  people,  he  eaoal 
a  vaiit  lake  to  be  couHtructed  ni*ar  the  Tiber,  in  which  wererepf*- 
aented  a  iiea-fii{ht,  a  acene  aaid  by  hiatoriaiia  to  have  been  the  ao* 
ei[N*nMive  and  mae'iiA*'""^  ^^"^  witneKned  in  Rome-  The  rear  A-D. 
94,  waa  remarkable  for  theauflerinKit  inflicted  on  the  Konaaibfthii 
monati'r  of  wicked ne««,  more  than  all  they  had  prerioualy  cadafW 
duriiifr  hiH  reijrn.  H<>  bet;an  to  execute  the  malignant  deaign  which 
he  had  for  a^ime  timf  ronte inflated,  of  extirpating  the  apnaCeaiiii 
BVfry  man  of  rank  or  virtue.  Tacitua  thua  apeakaof  thta  calamiuMi 
period  :  **Tlic  iitlandif  wi>re  {MH»p|i*d  with  esilea;  the  rocka  coatiai' 
nafed  with  murdfr  and  bIfK>d;  but  more  hidefMia  atill  were  tbe 
ravM((i>H  of  cruelty  at  Koine.  Il  wan  treaaonable  to  be  noble ;  capitil 
to  Ije  rich  ;  criminHl  to  have  ly^rne  honour*,  criminal  to  have  dr- 
clini'd  th<«m ;  and  tliK  reward  of  worth  and  virtue  waa  quick  and  in- 
evitable deHi ruction.  Nor  were  the  iniquitiea  of  the  informen  B'ji* 
ahocking  than  their  Krt-^  and  diatiiiguiahing  rewvda  ;  for  upoa 
a^ime  were  b''Htowed,  aa  the  uptAU  of  the  atate,  the  ponti6caI  dieai- 
tifM,  and  thoiti*  of  the  coniiuUhip ;  othera  were  a<mt  with  the  charae* 
ti*r  of  pfMruratom  into  the  provinceii ;  af>me  were  made  prime  mini*- 
tiTH  and  ronfidanta  at  home  ;  and  in  every  atation,  esi*rfin|{  alOhfir 
terrorM,  and  piirnuinf;  their  hatred,  they  coiitri>l|i*<i  and  confuab'W 
all  tliin(;4.  Slaven  were  aubfirned  against  thfir  maati'ra,  fret'drura 
agaiHHt  their  patroni ;  and  auch  aa  hail  uo  i-neniie«,  were  betraved 
and  undone  by  their  friend i.  The  age,  however,"  cootinuei  "at 
hlHt/irian,  "waa  not  ao  utterly  dt'Ntitute  of  all  virtue  aanot  Ui  afford 
oimniendnble  examples  of  friendship  and  magnanimity.  Th'-ra 
w«'re  inothera,  who  accompaniefl  their  baniahed  aona ,  wivea,  who 
followed  (ht'ir  huabaiida  into  exile;  in  relatioiia  wvn  foand  rpw>Ia- 
tion  andHurcfUr;  in  wiiia-in-law,  cmataiicy  and  doty ;  in  alar^ 
Mirh  fidelity  na  baffli'd  all  the  menacen  and  hornira  of  the  turt>irc; 
illiiMtrioiJH  men  atru(;t;Iing  under  the  greatest  di^treaa,  «upp<irtiii:'it 
with  ctuiHtancy,  and  displaying  a  fortitude  in  di^th  eqoal  to  ihiiul 
thf  moMt  cclebrateil  ancienin.  The  court  waa  be«ieg««J  ;  the  ten^ta 
iiicl<iiie<l  Mith  armed  in<'M,  itit  miNit  exalted  niembir*  Hliiin.aiid  mmy 
lii'|i.'ii  of  the  flrat  rankii  prevTv**d  their  life  only  by  vii'iintJ7 
<'iil«'.  Kvi'ii  Nero  withhi'M  liia  ryei  from  HCen<«a  of  crueitv:  '•« 
iade«d  oi^i«<l  iu>iT<\Mt«  tu  be  p«r|ftftrated|  but  aaw  them  uoL*  Tba 
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part  of  our  miieries  under  Domitian  was  to  be  obliged  to 
and  be  aeen  bv  him,  at  a  time  when  all  our  sighs  and  sot- 
e  watched  ana  marked  down  for  condemnation  ;  when  that 
ntenanoe  of  his,  always  covered  with  a  settled  red,  whence 
led  himself  against  shame  and  blushing,  serred  him  to 
U  the  pale  horrors  at  once  possessing  so  many  illustrious 
kbout  tnis  time,  all  philoeopners  and  public  instructors  o^ 
ere  expelled  from  Rome  and  Italy. 

!  demoniacal  malice  and  power  of  Domitian  were  not  uni> 
sit  till  A.D.  95.  the  fourteenth  year  ofhis  reigu,  when  he 
)f  every  rank  and  moral  excellence  who  confessed  thf>  faith 
,  throu{;hout  the  empire,  victims  of  his  hatred.  May  he 
found  that  he  could  not  deprive  of  life  some  of  his  own 
horn  he  hated,  by  any  other  means  than  accusing  them  of 
of  the  laws  of  the  state,  in  relation  to  religion  ?  And  this 
aot  do  with  anv  show  of  justice,  but  by  publishing  an  edict 
hristianity,  wSich  they  had  embraced.  In  the  first  year 
ign,  Domitian  had  put  to  death  his  cousin,  F.  Sabinus, 
1  of  his  uncle,  the  brother  of  Vespasian.    Sabinus  was 

0  Julia,  daughter  of  Titus.  The  public  crier  unhappily  in- 
Iv  when  proclaiming  him  consul,  used  for  the  title  em- 
his  was  tne  pretended  crime  for  which  he  sufifered.  His 
as  made  to  marry  Domitian's  niece  Domitilla.  The  year 
he  was  colleague  in  the  consulate  with  the  emperor  being 
be  was  accused  of  atheism  and  impietv,  the  usual  charges 
gainst  Christians,  and, as  a  Christian, he  was  put  to  death, 
leclined  to  obey  the  emperor,  when  he  cotumanded  her  to 
iin,and  was,  on  this  account,  banishedto  the  island  of  Pan- 
e  modern  Santa  Maria.  AsHo  their  two  sonH,  to  whom  Do- 
Dposed  to  leave  the  empire,  nothing  of  their  future  life  is 

None  ofhis  own  children  survived;  an  infant  daughter  is 
d,  whom,  at  her  death,  he  placed  among  the  gods.  How 
second  Roman  persecution  prevailed  seems  uncertain  ;  it 
er,  known  to  have  raged  over  the  empire ;  and  among 
*d  for  the  truth,  John  the  apostle  is  speciallv  mentioned, 
an  be  correct  in  his  traditionary  report,  John  would  not 
ably  been  spared,  had  he  not  miraculonslv  escaped  unhurt 
)uming  oil  into  which  he  was  thrown.  The  general  voice 
n  asserts  that  he  returned  about  A.D.  96.  to  Asia  Minor, 
d  at  Kphesus,  whence  he  circulated  amon^  the  churches 
ation  of  the  visions  which  predicted  the  destinies  of  the 
}ire  from  his  day  to  the  end  of  the  world.    He  died  in  the 

1  year  of  his  age. 

ay  that  Domitian  himself  arrested  the  persecution  of 
ty.  This,  however,  is  not  probable,  for  one  of  the  first 
IIS  successor  was  the  proclamation  of  pardon  to  all  who 

accused  or  banished  for  atheism,  impiety,  or  Judaism, 
which  Christians  were  accused.  Happily  for  the  Christian 
he  life  of  their  violent  and  powerful  enemv  was  sud- 

unexpectedly  terminated,  notwithstanding  that  he  used 
iible  means  to  guard  against  assassination,  of  which  he 
mtinual  dread.  Stephanus,  a  strong  man,  and  one  of  the 
freedmen  of  DomitiUa,  the  widow  of  F.  Clemena,  offered 
ti  to  a  band  of  conspirators.  Under  the  pretence  tnit  Cle* 
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m«>ns wM«ti11  alire,  «id  at  the  besd  of  a  compsoy  who  had  plMlfwl 
thmiKftlve*  to  take  the  life  of  thn  emperor,  he  wh»  introdaced  to  him, 
vrhrn  he  prfMOted  him  with  a  memoriiU  containinK'  the  naimia 
of  the  peraoiis  and  reeidKncini  of  Clemeria'  aMOciatai.  While 
he  attentirelj  r<*ad  the  memorial,  Stephanua  etruck  a  dfn^  info 
hiM  belly.  He  atruf^fEled  for  life,  bat  that  wan  ik>oii  ex'inKuiehed  by 
oth^r  roiMpirat^irii  who  wern  in  the  palace.  The  chief  rniirdrrer  vtm 
killml  by  Homp  of  thnemperor'i*  iwrvaiiiii,  but  all  the  othifr<i  etrap^J. 
All  rarikM  rejoiced  in  tlin  death  of  Domitian,  except  the  ii'il'ien, 
MrhfMe  pay  )i»  had  increaeed  and  whom  he  permitteo  toahar*!  in  hii 
plunders.  Ilift  body  wan  Ifsft  to 'be  burnt  by  Phyifi^,  who  had 
nurfWMl  him  when  an  infant  Hhe  affcretly  conveyed  (hn  body  tiia 
houMe  in  the  country,  burnt  it,  and  mixed  the  aiihca  witli  thoee  of 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  TituM,  whom  ahe  had  alao  nunted. 

Aa  WHm  aa  the  death  of  Domitian  waa  aaeertaine/i,  the  nnmtt 
amembled,  and,  without  delay,  with  one  voice  declared  M.  f^oreeiof 
Nerva  emperor.  Hin  family^  aaid  to  have  h^tm  ori^^inally  from 
Crete,  had  for  ecveral  generations  occupied  a  hiffli  place  amonc  the 
Koman  nobility.  He  waa  hi^hlr  educated,  ana  ranked  amone  the 
fir>tt  poeti4 :  on  which  account  .^ero  erected  a  atatiie  for  litm  in  rht 
palace.  He  had  been  rolleai^ne  in  the  conaolate  with  Ve«p8Hiao, 
A.U.  71,  anH  with  Domitian  A.t).  W  ;  but  the  latter  would  have  doI 
liim  to  death  amont;  tho<ie  whom  the  aatrolo^era  had  Heelared  «}w 
tincfl  for  empire,  had  not  ouf  oftheeea^aured  Domitian  that  be  waa 
not  to  he  feared,  for  he  would  not  live  many  daya. 

Nerva  waa  the  firat  emperor  of  Kome  who  truly  deaerved  a  tbnmc 
He  waa  diatinf^niahed  ab  >ve  all  hia  predeceaaora  for  m'trnl  rxrellenev, 
and  valued  the  aceptre  meref^  for  the  power  by  which  it  enabled 
him  to  advance  the  happincaa  of  all  claviea  of  the  rommunitv.  lie 
waa  remarkable  for  generr>aity,  gentleneM,  and  jiiatice.  He  irae, 
what  arery  magistrate  ought  to  he,  a  terror  only  to  evil  doere:  bof 
even  theve  he  waa  slow  to  punish,  when  they  were  merely  guilty  of 
doing,  or  seeking  to  do  him  personal  injury.   Of  tliia  he  gave  manf 

E roofs :  but  the  most  striking  waa  his  changing  the  sentence  of  deati 
y  the  senate  into  banbhment  on  some  of  the  chief  neu  of  Rooi 
who  were  convicted  of  conspiring  to  tak**  hia  life.  He  acted  thus  ia 
conformity  to  the  oath  which  he  had  taken,  that  no  senator  shoald 
ever  be  put  to  death  by  his  order.  This  extreme  leniency  ruooar 
aged  the  prtetorian  guar'la  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  city,  aa4 
compel  him  to  deliver  over  Ui  execution  all  who  had  been  in  aay 
way  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  late  emperor,  (-onactoua  tlist 
the  empire  re<|uired  amore  vigorous  ruler,  Nerva  renolved  to  choosa 
for  a  »ucne'ai>r  one  qii;ilifl(;d  and  dinp/iaed  to  reign  for  the  genrnd 
good.  Thia  nof>le  motive  h'd  him  to  overlrnik  hia  own  relatioM 
and  friends,  and  adopt  nipiiis  Trajan,  believed  to  t»e  th*  gn-afnC 
and  moat  worthy  peraon  of  th*-  age.  f)n  presenting  liim  to  the  se- 
nate, he  a;iid,  ♦'  With  my  hearty  wiah«a  for  the  proa{ierity  of  tht 
senate  nn'l  pe^ipln  of  Home,  and  tlint  what  I  do  may  prove  (nrta- 
nate  to  them  and  myself,  I  ileelare  Marcus  TJIpius  Trajan  my  «* 
He  afterM-ard*!  gave  him  the  title  of  Cenar,  with  that  of  (Jermani(«*i 
which  he  hiriiaelf  aeems  to  have  assumed  about  this  time,  invraliJ 
h'm\  m\\\  \.\w  triburiitial  power,  anrl  even  honoured  him  with  tke 
t\\\e  o\  PTnv«'TOT  \  UK)  W\%t  he  cri-ate<l  !i>m  nr>t  only  hia  aucciiasor.  1** 
bU  VMln«t  \\\  V\^«  «m7a«\  «ii.^OM«s.tae  time  be  naiiMd  bia  i  — ^ 
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for  the  ensuing  year."  Nerva  survived  this  event  not  manj  months ; 
he  waii  about  seventy  years  old,  and  fieble  ;  a  paroxysm  of  pas«ion, 
it  u  said,  produced  a  fatal  fever,  after  he  had  reigned  nearly  seven* 
teen  months. 

Trajan  ascended  the  throne  A.D.  98.  Spain  was  his  native  coun- 
try ;  but  no  Roman  prince  ever  discovered  more  of  the  flpirit  of  a 
Roman,  or  more  determination  to  extend  and  confirm  the  power 
of  Rome.  To  this,  we  conceive,  may  be  traced  not  only  his  most 
celebrated  deeds  as  a  warrior,  but  also  his  most  unjust  and  impolitic 
treatment  of  the  most  meritorious  class  of  his  subjects.  His  father 
was  one  of  the  ablest  officers  in  the  Roman  army ;  he  commanded 
one  of  the  legions  of  Vespasian  whom  Titus  commanded  in  Judea. 
and  by  whom  he  completely  conquered  the  Jews  and  disorganised 
their  nation.  Trajan  served  under  his  father  when  he  humbled  the 
Parthians,  in  commemoration  of  which  hid  son  afterwards  had  con> 
ferred  on  him  the  title  of  Parthecus.  Young  Trajan  was  ten  years 
a  military  tribune,  and  ruse  successively  to  the  offices  of  praetor, 
consul,  and  governor  of  a  province.  The  last  office  he  occupied  in 
Upper  Germany,  at  the  time  that  Nerva  chose  him  for  his  successor. 
Be  possessed  great  physical  strength,  and  was  remarkable  for  a 
noble  and  dignified  aspict.  He  was  justly  acknowledged  the  first 
military  commander  of  his  age,  and  equal  to  the  mont  celebrated 

Eeuerafs  of  antiquity.  **  In  every  duty  of  war  he  was  indefatigable  ; 
e  marched  always  on  foot  at  the  head  of  the  army,  even  after  he  was 
emperor,  and  crossed  immense  countrii  s  without  ever  ouce  mount- 
ing on  horsf  back,  or  suffering  himself  to  be  carried,  as  other  em- 
perors had  done,  in  a  chariot  or  litter.  His  diet  was  »uch  as  chance 
presented.  In  his  garb  and  general  dress,  he  little  varied  from  a 
common  soldier.  Upon  consultations  and  dispatches  he  bestowed 
nights  and  days.  He  never  retired  to  his  tent  till  he  had  visited  th 
eamp,  and  was  always  the  first  in  the  field  when  the  usual  exercises 
were  to  be  performed.  He  was  acquainted  with  all  the  old  soldiers, 
^led  them  by  their  names,  remembered  their  exploits,  and  fami- 
liarly  conversed  with  them ;  but  at  the  same  time  knew  how  to 
keep  them  to  their  duty.  He  was  great  in  war,  and  equally  great 
in  peace.  When  he  first  assumed  the  sovereign  power,  he  publicly 
professed  that  he  did  not  think  himself,  in  that  nigh  station,  more 
exempt  from  the  observance  of  the  laws  than  the  meanest  of  the 
populace,  and  accordingly  took  an  oath  to  obey  them,  which  he  re- 
figioofily  observed." 

He  was  not  learned,  but  he  esteemed  and  patronised  those  emi- 
nent for  science  and  Uterature.  He  was  less  generous  and  condes- 
cending than  Nerva,  but  signalised  his  administration  by  justice  to 
all  ranks,  and  liberality  to  the  poor.  He  would  rather  that  a  thou- 
sand criminals  should  escape  than  that  one  innocent  person  should 
•offer  punishment.  On  appointing  any  oue  to  command  his  guards, 
he  presented  him  with  a  drawn  sword,  saying,  **  Employ  this  sword 
for  me ;  but  turn  it,  if  I  deserve  it,  against  me."  He  expended  im- 
mense sums  to  relieve  the  poor,  not  lewer  than  two  millions,  in  the 
provinces  as  well  as  in  Rome.  He  was  consequently  everywhere 
regarded  as  the  father  of  his  country,  by  all  ot  whom  he  was  re- 
vered and  loved.  Governors  accused  and  proved  guilty  of  injus- 
Htx  and  oppression,  were  severely  punished  ;  of  this  nistory  records 
ievenl  strong  proolii.    In  personal  morals  he,  however,  appears  to 
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have  tMMi  fearealr  suMirior  to  his  predectnora.  H«  wm  sAdietel 
to  wId«  and  aU  tM  pMaaorea  of  the  tenMa,  aod  waa  fratifled  by 
lofty  title*,  each  aa  lord,  irhicb  Aoguatoa  himaelf  refaaad.  The 
chief  ol^ect  of  hi*  ambition  aeem*  to  hare  been  to  eaiabliah  aod 
extend  the  entire  oonetitntion  of  imperial  Rome,  political,  ciril,  and 
relifkma,  to  the  htsheat  poeaible  defj^ree.  Tnrfnn  entered  on  hi* 
reign  in  bis  forty-ftfUi  jear,  fall  of  vifoar  of  mind  nnd  body.  Tbc 
flrat  war  in  which  he  engaj^  after  hi*  exaltation  waa  afainat  tlw 
IhiclMM.  who  demanded  from  him  the  annual  aom  whidi  Domitiaa 
had  pledeed  himaelf  to  remit  to  them.  Thie  he  refnaed,  aa  derof!a> 
torjr  to  the  Roman  people.  He  led,  A.D.  102,  n  powerfnl  army  into 
their  country,  and  apeedilyorercame  their  army;  and  waaabootto 
attack  their  capital,  when  their  king  Deoebalna  deeined  peace  on 
any  conditions  which  he  dioae  to  propoee.  The^e  cooditiofu, 
which  it  ia  unneceasary  to  enumerate,  were  suppoaedoompMely  to 
hare  reduced  the  Dactans  under  the  power  of  Rome,  and  Trsjao, 
having  garrisoned  their  chief  towns,  returned  to  Rome,  and  enPijsd 
the  first  triumph  of  the  Romana  over  the  brave  people  of  uacia. 
He  also  took,  from  thia  time,  the  aomame  Daeius. 

The  haofi;htT  spirit  of  Deoebalui  impelled  him  aoon  to  violafc*  the 
treatr  to  wnien  be  had  reluctantly  submitted.  He  strengthened  hii 
fortined  placea,  »nd  made  war  on  the  neighbouring  people,  who 
declined  to  Join  him  in  resisting  the  Romana.  The  Scythians  be- 
came bis  alfies ;  and  tbc  senate  of  Rome  proclaimed  him  a  paUie 
enemy.  Trajan  made  great  preparation!  to  oppose  him,  and  when 
be  conducted  his  army  to  the  Danube,  he  ^ve  orders  to  construct 
the  st/me  bridge  over  that  river  which  hutorians  represented  as 
the  most  noble  structure  of  the  kind  that  the  world  ever  beheld. 
The  Romans  crosa«*d  this  bridge,  and,  alter  an  arduous  campaico, 
made  themselves  master  of  the  metropolis  of  Dacia,  and  the  im- 
mense treasures  of  its  mighty  monarch,  who  preferred  taking  his 
own  life  to  falling  into  tite  hands  of  his  enemies.  Trajan  redocrd 
Dacia  into  a  Roman  province  of  great  extent  Ita  lamiii  were  dis- 
tributed to  poor  Roman  citisens  who  chose  to  emi|2ratf  thittn^. 
Strong  castles  were  erected,  in  which  were stntioncd  garri>on«niffi- 
dent  to  command  the  obedience  of  the  nativea.  A  number  of  the 
neighbouring  nations  sought  alliance  with  Rome,  ambaaMdors  fron 
various  remote  rifgious,  including  India,  visited  Trajun  to  congra- 
tulate him  on  his  victories,  in  memory  of  which  lie  caused  maoy 
medals  to  be  cast.  About  this  time,  the  governor  of  Syria  coo- 
querifd  the  region  of  Arabia  PiHreea,  making  himself  master  of  ttw 
strong  city  of  Pftra,  which  became,  tor  the  tintt  time,  the  chief  dtj 
of  a  Rr>man  province  in  Arabia. 

Trajan's  ambition  of  conquest  was  inflamed  by  anoeeas.  He  rt* 
mained  not  long  in  Rome  to  enjoy  the  triurriphs  by  which  he  irai 
honoured  after  his  return  from  (J«!rmanv.  The  king  of  Parthiabad 
presumed  to  give  a  kinj:  to  Armenia,  which  the  Romans  regardi^ 
as  thdr  property.  I'rsjan  i>roeeedi-d  to  his  eastern  domii liona. foU/ 
resolved  to  conquer  the  I'urthians,  who  had  repeatedly  civerthnnra 
the  Romans,  and  continued  a  kind  of  rivals  for  the  empire  of  tb* 
world.  The  emperor  passed  from  Italy  to  Athena,  and  thenee  ad- 
vanced through  Asia  and  Hyria,  till  he  reached  iU  capitml,  Astiockt 
which  Via  enVM«!d  ctvwtked  with  a  branch  of  an  olive-tree.  Kro* 
Autioeh  \a  \«di  «^  v<yK«dv\  axm^  Vdna  lirmeuia,  which  b«  ndifljj 
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%  Roman  province.  He  next  invaded  the  donainioD*  of  the 
bian  empire,  where  be  obtained  signal  success.  After  con- 
ing tlie  parts  of  Syria  subject  to  Partbia,  and  Chaldea,  he  en- 
>ea  in  ancient  Babylon.  The  Parthians  made  a  stand  when  he 
reached  the  Euphrates.  To  elude  them,  he  caused  boat*  to  be 
tructed  in  the  adjacent  mountains,  and  .brought  them  during 
r  to  the  river,  which  his  troops  crowed  in  the  presence,  and  in 
nee  of  the  most  vigorous  opposition  of  the  enemy.  '*  Trajan 
i  himself  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Adiabene,  which  he  nad 
:ed  in  the  former  war,  but,  perhaps,  restored  upon  the  concln* 
of  the  peace.  He  likewise  subdued  the  country  which,  at  that 
,  still  retained  the  name  of  Assyria,  and  in  which  stood  the  city 
inoH  or  Nineveh,  and  Arbela  and  Gaugamela.  He  ordered 
essels  to  be  brought  upon  land-carriages  m>m  the  Euphrates  to 
Tigris,  these  two  rivers  being,  in  some  places,  at  a  small  die- 
)  from  each  other ;  and,  having  formed  a  bridge  with  them, 
id  his  army  over  the  Tigris,  and  made  himself  master  of  Seleu- 
md  likewise  of  the  great  city  of  Ctesiphon,  the  metropolis  of 
'arthian,  and  afterwards  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  taking 
tesiphon  put  him  in  possession  of  all  the  neighbouring  coun- 
Traian  reduced  Assyria  to  a  Roman  province,  as  he  nad  be* 
done  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia ;  so  that  the  empire  now  ex- 
;d  to  the  Tigris,  and  even  beyond  that  river.  Towards  the 
of  autumn,  he  returned  to  Antioch,  which  was  that  winter 
«t  entirely  ruined  by  one  of  the  most  dreadful  earthc^ui^ea 
:ioned  in  history.  On  the  return  of  spring  he  left  Antioch  to 
it  the  conquered  countries.  Finding  them  all  in  a  state  of 
luillity,  he  made  various  regulations ;  and  then,  embarking  on 
1  his  fleet,  sailed  down  the  Tigris,  being  desirous  to  view  the 
an  gulf.  The  storms,  the  rapidity  of  the  river,  and  the  tides, 
3red  his  navigation  both  troublesome  and  dangerous.    How- 

he  made  himself  master  of  Mesene,  an  island  formed  bjr  the 
s,  and  obliged  Athambylus,  who  reigned  there,  to  pay  him 
te.  He  was  well  received  by  the  inhabitants  of  Charax  Spasina, 
metropolis  of  Athambylus's  dominions,  which  mostgeographem 
•  at  tne  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  It  was,  we  conjecture,  on  this 
lion,  that  he  reduced  Arabia  Felix.  Traian,  having  reached 
icean,  and  there  discovering  a  ship  bound  to  India,  wished  he 
young,  that  he  might  extend,  as  Alexander  had  done,  his 
uests  to  that  country.  The  following  year  he  led  his  troops 
Arabia,  and  attempted  to  reduce  their  chief  city  Atra;  bat 
)ut  success.    Soon  after,  as  he  was  advanced  in  years,  and 

out  with  so  many  long  marches,  he  was  seised  with  a  dropsr 
lalsy,  which  he  ascribed  to  poison,  but  others  thought  natural, 
jifltemper  increasing,  he  left  the  command  of  the  army  to 
in,  his  cousin,  to  whom  he  had  given  Julia  Sabina,  the  grand- 
hter  of  his  sister,  in  marriage,  in  command  of  all  his  forces  in 
last,  and  advanced  towards  Rome.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Selinns, 
licia,  which  was  afterwards  from  him  called  Trajanopolis,  he 
ieised  with  a  flux,  which  in  a  very  short  time  put  an  end  to 
fe.  He  died  in  the  beginning  of  August,  after  having  reigned 
:ecn  vears,  six  months,  and  tifteen  davs,  counting  from  the 
I  of  mrva  to  the  eleventh  of  August,  wnen  Adrian  received  at 
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Antioeh  the  newt  of  hia  dMth.  which  htd  bMU  eoncMbd  Ibr 
tiuM,  Mul  tberaupoD  cMiaed  himiMlf  tobe  prodaiiMd  his  •aeoMor." 

Trajan  wu  Kwroelf  1«m  o«lehr»ted  for  the  arta  gf  pcac*  ihan  for 
that  rjf  vrar.  He  erecteil  roaoT  public  worka,  nukd*  it  is  rpported, 
a  Aiie  ruad  through  many  barDarooa  natirme,  from  th**  Kukiu«  ■•« 
to  tJie  M-a-coast  of  GauL  He  pUntfd  numer'iui  colouica ;  and  laid 
up  lar(;e  quaotitie*  of  cum  and  proviMoni,  to  aare  the  capiul  fn>oi 
ttie  calaniitf  of  bmine,  from  which  it  had  frequently  aufliFred  mueh. 
The  nuMt  magnificent  of  all  bi«  work*  waa,  perbap«,  the  coIdbb 
raiaed  in  the  fn'eat  wiuare  called  bj  hi*  name,  and  deaiirned  to  cele- 
brate hia  rictoriea.  The  Trajau  columu,  which  b  atill  eeen,  iraa 
erected  bv  tlie  great  architect  ApolhMkruN,  the  Damascene,  who  bad 
built  (or  Trajan  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  whoM  aitc  cannot  now 
be  traced. 

Trajan  extended  the  dominion*  of  Rome  far  beyond  ita  otmoft 
bounaariea  either  before  or  alter  hia  reign.  Hia  predeeea«orascaftrly 
reached  beyond  the  Danube  to  the  north-eaet ;  be  added  Dacia,  a 
region  calculated  at  thirteen  hundred  niilea  in  circumftrenea.  Iba 
kingaof  BoaphoruM,  Colchia,  Ibtrria,  Albania.  C>erh<rae,  and  Fartbta, 
accepted  from  him  their  diadema ;  the  independent  tribf^  of  tba 
Median  and  Carducian  billa  implored  hia  protection ;  and  thp  neh 
and  vaat  regiona  of  ancient  Aaasrria,  Mi*aopotamia,  and  Armenia, 
were  by  him  conitituted  Roman  prfivincm.  But  among  tlte  fini 
acts  of'^Adrian.  hia  aucceaaor,  vraa  the  reaigbatlou  of  hia  eaalem  con* 
oueata,  nor  did  any  of  the  aueceaaire  emperrMV  attempt  to  reeof« 
tnem;  they  all  acquieaced  in  the  advice  of  Auguatua,  thai  ibt 
Romana  ahould  regard  the  Kuphratea  aathe  frontier  of  the  emptia. 
Probably  the  moat  eminent  aucceaaora  ol  Trajan  did  little  morr  thaa 
maintain  the  glory,  the  inagniflcenrp,  and  grandeur  t«j  which  ba 
bad  rained  tlie  R^)man  nmnt* :  wi  that  the  greatrteva  (if  thi*  cnpirr, 
aa  dmcribed  by  the  able,  although  partial  hiiitorian.  Gibbon,  maf 
be  viewed  applicable  in  the  Fourth  Kiiipire,  at  the  time  of  tba 
•mperor'a  deaUi,  a.\*-  117.  That  elegant  writer,  havmir  brirflf 
■nrveyad  all  the  provincea,  Juatly  obaervea,  that  one  may  form  "aa 
image  ^  the  greatneaa  of  Rome,  br  obaerving  that  the  empirr  wai 
above  two  thouaand  milea  in  breadth,  from  the  wall  of  Antoniaai 
and  the  northern  limita  of  Dacia,  to  mount  Atlas  and  the  tropic  of 
Cancer;  that  it  exteudr-d,  in  length,  more  tfian  three  ttiouMad 
milea  from  the  Weatem  Ocean  to  the  Kuphratea ;  that  it  waa  attoaiad 
in  the  fineat  part  of  the  I'emperate  Zone,  between  the  twrtity-ffiarlk 
and  aixty-aizth  degrees  of  nortlirm  latitude ;  and  that  it  was  ra^ 
posed  to  contain  above  sixteen  hundred  thouaand  aquare  milia, 
for  the  moat  part  of  fertile  and  well  cultivated  land."  The  pa- 
pulation of  tfie  empire  may  have  amounted  to  one  bnndnrf 
and  twenty  milliona.  Theae  were  all  auLject  to  tite  autlionty  of 
Rome,  and  were  chiefly  governed  through  the  mediunu  of  thcMtia 
and  Grecian  langnaffea.  Theae  languagea  exercised,  at  the  saat 
time,  their  Mparate  Juriadiction  throughout  the  empire ;  the  lalt«r 
aa  the  natural  idiom  of  science,  and  the  former  as  the  hnpd  diairtt 
ol  l(f{?al  traniia/.'tiona.    Thoae  who  unite<i  Inttera  with  hnaineas — ' 


equally  convffMuit  with  both  ;  and  it  v^aa  almost  impossible,  io  aay 
ptuviiice,\n  ^vA  %,  Roman  auMect,  of  a  liberal  educmtion,  who  was 
mtonc«%iU%u^\o^^V^t«(k«ud  to  the  Latin  lAofpufift   TW 
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Romans,  we  have  seen,  adopted  not  onl j  the  language,  bnt  also  the 
literature,  art*,  and  refinements  of  Greece ;  and  in  this  thej  were 
imitated  by  all  the  subjected  nations,  according  as  the^  advanced  in 
dviliiation.  This  was  most  conspicuous  in  the  principal  cities  and 
toWus,  which  were  exceedingly  numerous  in  the  empire.  Thus  an- 
cient Itidy  contained  nearly  twelve  hundred,  not  a  few  of  which 
were  remarkable  for  their  wealth  and  elegance.  Gaul  boasted  of 
folly  an  equal  number,  whose  citiaens  successfully  emulated  those 
of  ttaly.  Pliny  gives  a  list  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  cities  m  Spain 
in  the  time  of  VespaRian.  Three  hundred  acknowledged  the  autho- 
rity  of  Carthage,  in  Africa,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  more  were 

?>verned  bv  Rome.  The  spirit  of  improvement  spread  to  Britain, 
ork  was  the  seat  of  government,  London  was  already  enriched  by 
commerce,  and  Bath  was  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  waters.  The 
provinces  of  the  East  present  the  contrast  of  Roman  magnificence 
with  Turkish  barbarism.  The  ruins  of  antiquity,  scattered  over 
nncnltivated  fields,  and  ascribed  by  ignorance  and  superstition  to 
magic,  indicate  the  number,  the  wealth,  and  happiness  of  the  in- 
hamtants,  whose  place  is  occupied  by  a  few  oppressed  peasants  or 
wandering  Arabs.  Many  noble  cities  adorned  Asia  Minor ;  of  eleven 
who  disputed  for  liberty  to  dedicate  a  temple  to  Tiberius,  four  were 
denied  we  honour,  lest  they  should  not  be  able  to  execute  their  pur- 
pose. Laodicea,  one  of  the  four,  was  rich  in  flocks,  whose  wool  was 
eelebrated  for  its  fineness,  and  had  just,  before  the  contest,  received 
from  one  of  its  citizens  a  legacy  of  more  than  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  How  wealthy  must  then  have  been  the  cities  whose 
request  was  granted  ?  Antioch  in  Syria,  and  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
almost  rivalled  the  majesty  of  Rome. 

**  All  these  cities,"  Gibbon  observes,  "  were  connected  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  capital,  by  the  public  highways,  which,  issuing 
from  the  Forum  of  Rome,  traversed  Italy,  pervaded  the  provinces, 
and  were  terminated  only  by  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  If  we 
carefully  trace  the  distance  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  Rome, 
and  from  thence  to  Jerusalem,  it  will  be  found  that  the  great  chain 
of  communication,  from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east  point  of 
the  empire,  was  drawn  out  to  the  length  of  four  thousand  and  eighty 
Roman  miles.  The  public  roads  were  accurately  divided  by  mile- 
stones, and  ran  in  a  direct  line  from  one  city  to  another,  with  very 
little  respect  for  the  obstacles  either  of  nature  or  private  property. 
Mountains  were  perforated,  and  bold  arches  thrown  over  the  broad- 
est and  most  rapid  streams.  The  middle  part  of  the  road  was 
raised  into  a  terrace,  which  commanded  the  adjacent  country,  eon- 
Msted  of  several  strata  of  sand,  gravel,  and  cement,  and  was  paved 
with  laige  stones,  or  in  some  places,  near  the  capital,  with  granite. 
Sudi  was  the  solid  construction  of  the  Roman  highwajrs,  whose 
firmness  has  not  entirely  yielded  to  the  effort  of  fifteen  centuries. 
They  united  the  subjects  of  the  most  distant  provinces  by  an  easy 
and  familiar  intercourse ;  but  their  primary  object  had  been  to  fa- 
cilitate the  marches  of  the  legions ;  nor  was  any  country  considered 
aa  completely  subdued,  till  it  had  been  rendered,  in  all  its  parts, 
pervious  to  the  arms  and  authority  of  the  conqueror.  The  advan- 
tege  of  receiving  the  earliest  intelligence,  and  of  conveying  their 
oraert  with  celerity,^  induced  the  emperors  to  establish,  throughout 
their  exteotir^dominioiui,  the  regular  iastitntion  of  poBfak  Houset 
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wrrc  entTjfvhern  erMrV*d  at  (he  d'mtknoe  only  of  five  or  liz  niil«i; 
fiftch  of  tlirm  VTM  couHUntljr  provided  with  (orij  horaet,  and,  bjr 
the  help  cif  these  relajn,  it  w»  nmnj  to  travel  an  hundred  mlltn  in  a 
daj  alonK  the  Roman  rrwda.  The  uae  of  the  poMa  waa  allowed  to 
th'iee  who  nUimcd  it  by  an  imperial  mandate ;  bat  thoofrh  origi* 
nally  int(>ndcd  tor  tlie  public  terviee,  it  waa  aometimea  indutf  ed  lo 
the  DuainnM  or  convenience  of  private  eitixena.  Nor  waa  the  eofo* 
ronnication  of  the  Roman  empire  lean  free  and  open  bj  aea  thio  it 
wan  by  land.  The  provincen  aurronnded  and  incioaed  the  Mediuv* 
ranean  ;  and  Italy,  in  the  shape  of  an  immenae  promontory,  ad* 
vancRd  into  the  midst  of  that  frreat  lake.  The  cja^ta  of  Italy  sra, 
in  fc<»neral.  destitute  of  safe  harbours ;  but  human  industry  had 
orrectH  tne  deficiencies  f>f  nature,  and  the  nrtificiai  port  of  Oatia, 
in  fiarticular,  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  formed  by  tlM 
einpprrir  Claudius,  was  an  useful  monument  of  Roman  ipreatoMa. 
From  this  |K)rt,  which  was  only  sixti'en  miles  from  the  capitsl,  a 
favourable  breexe  frequentlj^  carried  veiMeJM  in  aeven  days  to  th# 
Columns  of  Hercules,  and  in  nine  or  ten  to  Alexandria  in  K^ypt 
V^hatevcr  evils  either  reason  or  declamation  have  imfiutiid  to  ex* 
tensive  empire,  the  power  o(  Rome  was  attended  with  some  bme* 
ficial  conMKiUKnces  to  mankind :  and  the  same  freedom  of  iotcf^ 
course  which  extended  the  vices,  difliised  likewise  the  imprtivemcati 
of  social  life.  In  the  more  remote  a^es  of  antiquity,  the  world  WM 
uiie<|ually  divided.  The  Kast  waa  in  the  immemorial  jKissession  of 
ftrts  and  luxury  ;  whilst  the  West  waa  inhabited  by  rude  and  war 
like  barbarians,  who  either  disdained  apiculture,  or  to  whom  it  wai 
totally  unknown.  Under  the  protection  of  an  eatmbliahed  fptrm- 
merit,  the  productions  of  happier  climates,  and  the  tndoatry  ol  man 
civilised  nations,  were  gradually  introduced  into  the  weatern  cooa* 
tries  of  Kurope ;  and  the  natives  were  encouraged,  by  an  open  aai 
profitable  commerce,  to  multiply  the  former,  as  well  aa  to  imnm»« 
the  latter.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  sJl  ihs 
articles,  either  of  the  animal  or  tlie  vegetable  kingdom,  which  wen 
auctMMiiively  imported  into  Kurope  from  Asia  and  Kfrvpt.  Tbs 
most  remote  countries  of  the  ancient  world  were  ranaarxi-d  to  sup- 
ply the  pomp  and  delicacy  of  Rome.  The  forest  of  Hcythia  sflVmled 
aome  valuable  furs.  Amber  was  brought  overland  from  the  sIioim 
of  tlie  lialtic  to  the  Danube,  and  the  barbariana  were  astonished  al 
the  price  which  they  received  in  exchange  for  ao  useiesa  a  cnoivo' 
dity.  There  was  a  considerable  demand  for  Babylonian  carpets  nttd 
other  manufactures  of  tlie  Kast ;  but  the  moat  impfjrtant  and  tun 

f'Opular  branch  of  lotfifpa  trade  was  carried  on  with  Arabia  aa^ 
ndis.  Kvfry  year,  about  the  time  of  the  aumnfM-r  wilstiee,  a  fln4 
of  an  hundred  and  twenty  vessels  sailed  from  Myoehorrooe,  s  port 
of  hfrypt  on  the  Red  Bmi.  lif  the  periodicftl  aaaiatAnce  of  ikc 
rootiMoons,  they  traversed  the  ocean  in  about  forty  days.  Tb* 
coast  of  Malabar,  or  the  island  of  Ceylon,  was  the  ueoal  term  of 
their  iiavi|;8tion,  and  it  was  in  tlwjse  marketa  that  the  mefcbaati 
from  the  more  remote  <f>untries  of  Asia  exiiected  their  arrivaL  Tbt 
return  of  the  fleet  of  Kfrypt  was  fixed  to  the  montha  of  Dtetmhtt 
or  January ;  and  as  soon  aa  their  rich  carfto  had  be«n  Craaspoftrd 
•n  \Un  backs  of  cameb,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile,  and  had  it 
acfudeA  \\ttX  i\vvK  %%  far  aa  Alexandria,  it  waa  poured,  witboaC 
d«\ay ,  \u\o  \:ki«  oa^^fWaX  qH  ^Im  «n.^.  The  otijecta  of  Oriental  tn* 
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wert  splendid  and  trifling ;  lilk,  a  poand  of  which  ntm  rateemed  not 
inferior  in  value  to  a  iK>unil  of  |^»Id ;  pn  cioim  Htonpa,  nmonp  which 
Uie  pearl  claimed  the  flrat  rank  after  tiie  diamond ;  and  a  variety  of 
aromatica,  that  wen*  conaumeii  in  reli^oan  womhip  and  thp  ponap 
of  fanerala.  The  laboar  and  rUk  of  the  vojage  were  rewnrdea  witn 
•Imoat  incredible  profit ;  but  the  profit  waa  made  upon  Koman 
rabjectSi  and  a  few  individuala  were  enriched  at  the  expenee  of  the 
public.  Aa  the  native*  of  Arabia  and  India  were  contented  with 
ua  prodnctiona  and  manufacture*  of  their  own  country,  silver,  on 
the  side  of  the  Romans,  was  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  instru- 
ment  of  commerce.  It  was  a  complaint  worthy  of  the  fn^vitv  of 
the  senate,  that  in  the  purchase  of  female  ornaments  the  wealtn  of 
the  state  waa  irrecoverably  given  away  to  foreign  and  hostile  na- 
tions. The  annual  loss  is  computed,  by  a  writer  of  an  inquiHitive 
Irat  censorious  temper,fat  upwards  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
poonda  sterling.  Such  was  the  style  of  discontent,  brooding  over 
Iha  dark  prospect  of  approaching  poverty.  And  yet  if  we  compare 
the  proportion  between  f^old  and  silver  as  it  stood  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  and  as  it  was  fixed  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  we  shall  dis- 
cover  within  tliat  period  a  very  considerable  increase.  There  ia 
not  the  least  raanon  to  snppose  that  gold  waa  become  more  scarce ; 
it  ia  therefore  evident  that  silver  waa  grown  more  common  ;  that 
whatever  mi^ht  be  the  amount  of  the  Indian  and  Arabian  exportu, 
they  were  far  from  exhausting  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  world ; 
ana  that  the  produce  of  the  mines  abundantly  supplied  the  demands 
of  commerce.  Notwithstanding  the  propensity  of  mankind  to  i-xalt 
the  paat,  and  to  depreciate  the  present,  the  tranquil  and  prosper- 
oos  state  of  the  empire  wta  warmly  fvlt,  and  honestly  confessed, 
by  the  provincials  as  well  m  Romans.  They  acknowledged  that 
tne  true  principlea  of  social  life,  laws,  agriculture,  and  science, 
which  haa  been  first  invented  by  the  wiMlom  of  Athens,  were  now 
firmly  established  by  the  power  of  Rome,  under  whose  auspicious 
influence  the  fiercest  barbarians  were  united  by  an  equal  govern- 
ment and  common  lan;;uage.  They  affirm,  that  with  the  improve- 
ment of  arts  the  human  iipecies  waa  visibly  multiplied.  They  cele- 
brate the  increasing  splendour  of  the  cities,  the  beautiful  face  of 
the  country,  cultivated  and  adorned  like  an  immense  garden  ;  and 
the  long  festival  of  peace,  which  was  enjoyed  by  so  many  nations, 
forgetful  of  their  ancient  animosities,  and  delivered  from  the  appre- 
hension of  future  danger.  Whatever  suspicions  may  be  suggested 
by  the  air  of  rhetoric  and  declamation  in  these  passages,  the  sub- 
•tance  of  them  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  historic  truth." 

Reflect,  then,  on  the  state  of  the  most  important  countries  of  the 
world,  during  the  period  of  the  universal  triumph  of  Rome,  con- 
trasted with  their  condition  under  the  preceding  governments  of 
tfie  three  former  empires,  and  you  will  see  how  much  greater  fa- 
cilities were  aflbrded  Chrlatians  to  propagate  the  true  religion  than 
in  any  previous  uf^  of  the  world ;  and,  indeed,  they  never  were  per- 
haps, till  recent  times,  placed  in  more  favourable  circumstances,  all 
tbinn  considered,  tfian  in  the  first  ceutunr,  with  the  exception  of 
the  five  years  in  which  the  whole  power  of  Rome  was  put  forth  to 
■appress  and  exterminate  the  aubjeets  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Fifth 
Bmpife.  And  aeveral  events,  we  apprehend,  tended  in  an  especial 
Bumaer  to  Uia  advancement  of  this  empire  for  more  than  forty  yean 
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fefiff  t1i«  <l«!At1i  of  Nrrri,  A.n.  6H.  To  ttiOM  nvenU  lyf  th«  nitioa 
wiiiRh  tnin«pir«fd  meviouiily  in  A.IK  9if  the  yr-kr  of  tlic  p«rMCUtioi 
by  Iloroitian,  we  iiave  diverted  in  the  pn-a  dtn|;  chapter. 

Pi>niecution  for  rifeliteouiineM'  wake  ia  tlie  fire  which  eeein^  tn<ii«> 
pensable  for  the  purilieatioa  of  the  moral  atmonpliere  of  th*  C'litt*- 
tiaii  community.  It  I*  a  meet  important.  i(  not  tbft  prinripal  m*«n«, 
whicli  the  frreat  Commander  of  the  Chrietian  army  empUiy*  t/i  Ai*d- 
pline  hm  nol'liera,  tliat  they  may  HUHtMii  and  promote*  tlie  iiit<>r'  ti 
of  the  kinfcdfim  of  (iod  with  fidelity,  fortitude,  and  lionour.  The 
numtjer  diHqualified  for  **  the  e<iod  flght"  miiltiplietl  in  pMportKin 
to  tlie  unex[H*ctpd  and  marTellfnja  eucceM  of  the  firnt  minmt^n'if 
Christ  Kveri  in  lh«'  »<re  of  the  ap^'ntlee,  not  a  f^w  «if  impHomi 
pjMiion^,  proud,  suhth*,  and  amhitiouM  fff  distinction,  or  t^mmUM^o 
Rub'int  witlioiit  th<i  exhauKlion  and  rare  insejiarahle  from  horuMt- 
ahle  latjonr,  iniiiiiuated  tlifmn^We^  into  the  favour  and  ronfid^Doe 
of  the  inoiit  nimple  and  unraipectini;  teacher* of  the  rhriiit:an  mn- 
munitT ;  imitatinfr  the  MTpent  in  Kden,  tfi^re  crept  in  unanm 
unfffidly  men,  turuinir  the  grace  of  Uod  into  IaHriTioii«n''M, 
and  denyinft  the  only  Lr/rd  God,  and  our  Lord  Jc-eut  (*>iri«L 
Thf*iH,  at  leant  their  leaden,  were  adepte  in  the  Oriental  or  P^tVa' 
corian  iihih^fKiphy,  and  applind  itA  principles  or  c<»njeeture4  in 
iJivini-  Revelation.  They  neem  to  have  cntemplated  tlie  facti  of 
Chri<tianitv  in  the  same  lif;ht  in  which  the  mylboUjetcal  fables  of 
patraninm  nad  appf-ared  in  them ;  not  aw  realities  fjr  i-ertain  trutbi, 
out  Hymbolical  repreitentations  of  certain  priuciplea.  Tho*  ihff 
interpreted  tlie  humanity,  death,  and  reHurnctirm  of  Chrint,  ai 
mere  app'-aranceH,  not  reaiitie* ;  to  he  underiitood  m  mere  emblenM 
w  hich  were  Ut  be  eiplainefl  by  the  rules  which  reffulated  the  phil(>«^ 
phereand  prieetii.in  their  inti-rpretalion  of  tlie  traditionary  or  vimoii* 
ary  relations  respM^tine  idols.  Thu-i  they  per^erti-d  tne  RMp'I, 
made  Hhipwreck  of  faith  and  a  (rood  conscirnre,  and  overthrew  th« 
faith  of  ttnmn.  Indeed,  the  number  of  ap^Mtates  frr>m  the  fai'h  wu 
evidently  not  small,  when  Paul  was  a  prisoner  in  Rome  ;  for,  *4- 
dre-siofj  the  I'hilippians,  he  aays,  "  Many  walk,  of  whom  I  have 
toM  you  often,  ana  now  U-11  you,  even  weeping,  that  they  are  eni» 
rni'M  to  the  cross  of  ('hrist ;  whose  end  in  deittruction,  whr*«e  frni  :■ 
th"ir  helly,  who  mind  carthlv  things.*'  The  [HTwciition.  theredtr', 
by  .N'ero,  whir-h  apparently  happened  alm'Mt  immediately  after  Ih4 
lib<'ration  of  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  may  be  re^rarded  an  evi^.t 
not  ten*  seasonable  than  it  wan  afllirtive.  It  was  iriipo«iib!e  in  th« 
nntiirc  of  ihinffH  for  tlie  followers  of  Christ  to  have  efliciAnily  nftri-d 
and  hoiionrer]  him  while  they  were  exposed  to  the  immefliate  mfli- 
eiiri;  of  Hreptii:al,  in  tide  I,  or  unfeodly  aNsociates,  or  viewed  by  socii^y 
lis  firttiif;  with  thern.  In  every  efliirt  to  advance  the  knnwledi!^  of 
the  (foiipel,  and  Ut  eitend  the  government  of  f'hrist,  they  wnold  bf 
re4traiiied  ;  and  above  all,  thev  would,  as  a  community,  eihibit  b*- 
fore  mankind  a  most  false  ana  delasi%'e  represnntation  nf  the  ktn;* 
dom  of  G(n1.  Consequently,  instead  of  men  glorifying  Qod  on  ac- 
ci-iiint  fif  their  goi)d  works,  tlii-v  would  have  plausible  reason  U» 
revile  the  name  of  Christ,  anri  exult  in  the  speedy  overthrow  nf 
his  rightifius  government  on  the  earth.  When,  howerer,  the  oua* 
cif  (Uiti^tian  subjected  to  the  IfNM  of  all  things,  or  life  itMlf.  thnw 
a\fmn  wV\i)  v^iMKMwrA  faith  unfeigned,  and  were  eharaeti  rised  l9 
lalbouta  olVoriti  «&Al  Y»)Cy8UQt\A>M^<would  cboow  to  rttaia  it ;  im 
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would  they  appear  M  a  clans  in  aocicty  diHtinct  from  all  others 
at(*d  from  them  by  peculiar  heavenly  and  holy  principles,  din- 
ions,  pursuits,  hopes,  and  pleanures.  Whether,  therefore,  they 
vd  unto  death,  or  were  permitted  to  live  and  serve  their  Lord, 
>uld  be  mafrnified  in  all  things,  and  mankind  would  be  placed 
)  most  fiivourable  circumstances  to  discover  the  truth  and  excel- 
of  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God.    By  witnessing  the 
lope,  fortitude,  and  patience  of  the  faithful  martyrs,  and  the 
inea8,ieal,  and  perseverance  of  their  fellow  disciples  who  were 
d,  they  perceived  ample  evidence  that  the  gospel  was  indeed 
ower  of  God  to  deliver  from  all  iniquity,  and  conform  the 
and  life  to  the  example  and  will  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
liile  persecution  for  toe  sake  of  the  gospel  is  the  occasioii  of  the 
aanifestation  of  its  divine  glory  to  all  men,  it  not  leas  effect- 
prepares  all  the  faithful  followers  of  Christ  who  sunrire  it,  for 
arduous  exertions  in  his  senrice ;  for  what  ti^ey  have  seen  in 
brethren  who  have  joyfully  resigned  their  life,  m  the  hope  of 
!snrrection,  rather  than  denjr  their  Lord  from  love  to  the  present 
and  firom  their  own  experience  of  the  power  of  the  Kospel  to 


participating  of  its  peculiar  and  heavenly  blessings ;  and  to 
oy  every  means  approved  by  their  Lord  to  prevail  on  all  men 
sre  witn  them  in  the  blessedness  which  it  confers  on  all  who 
le  to  receive  it  as  the  gratuitous  gift  of  Heaven, 
inch  be  the  natural  tendency  of  the  persecution  of  Christians, 
lay  confidently  calculate  that  one  of  its  most  common  results 
)e  the  advancement  of  Christianity,  verifying  the  proverb  that 

blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church."  This  was  re- 
Bbly  illustrated  in  the  generation  of  the  Lord  Jesos  Christ,  his 
les,  and  their  immediate  successors  in  the  ministry  of  the 
itian  church.  Their  historv  contained  in  the  four  Gospels,  the 
of  the  Apostles,  and  Epistles,  is  not  only  more  clearly  than  all 
a,  human  or  even  divine,  stamped  with  the  seal  of  truth,  but 
lUo  the  most  marvellous  and  interesting  to  the  human  race  that 
teen  or  ever  will  be  recorded  for  their  instruction.  Conceive 
little  noticed  or  esteemed  were  Jesus  and  his  twelve  apostles, 
lat  evening  when  he  last  supped  wfth  them.  Nor  did  the  one 
red  and  twenty  assembled  in  an  upper-room  in  Jerusalem, 
ng  daily  for  the  space  of  six  weeks,  excite  any  more  the  atten- 
>f  the  busy  world;  or  if  they  were  thought  of  at  all  by  the  citisens, 
uld  be  to  awaken  the  pity  of  a  few  and  the  contempt  and  scorn 
a  many.  What  would  the  wise  have  thought,  or  said,  had  any 
onced  to  them  that  this  company  should,  without  secular 
r,  science,  wealth,  deceit,  or  flattery,  multiply  their  number 
ten  thousands,  if  not  millions,  simply  by  confession  of  the 

concerning  Christ,  seal  in  its  propagation,  and  voluntary  loss 
s  sake  of  worldly  good,  a  good  name,  and,  in  many  cases  of 
»elf  ?  This  was  nevertheless  the  result  of  their  labours.  Before 

attempted  to  disgrace  and  destroy  one  or  more  of  them,  their 
ty,  probably  illuminated  every  important  city  and  town,  «ad 
Y  a  village  throughout  all  the  provmces  of  Syria,  Bgypt,  Astft. 
I  considerable  pvt  of  Europe.  These  sooietiea  tdaieOj  oonaistea 
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of  lb*  lower  claiMc* ;  but  ■omc  accr/unted  migb^,  and  noUe,  ui 
wiHti,  contorted  with  th«ro,  for  Uiim  ih  plainly  indiea*«d  by  thepbrt- 
Miilo(£y,  **  Not  many  wise  men  aftiT  tlie  fl<ii»b,  d9'  many  mi^tf, 
not  many  nobli>f  an;  called."    Kul«r«  of  citiw,  ofiu^rs  %  tb«  knuj, 
Mid  uiime  ol  Nero'ii  ffuarda  or  aervanta  were,  we  krow  obediifiitio 
the  faith.    Nor  m  it  to  \m  doubted  that  their  pnnciph«  and  praetieci 
wcr«>,  in  the  ri  i^rn  of  Domitian.  adopted  by  aome  ueareat  thetbrone. 
HiJttorv  afTorda  no  Hli{;ht  evidence  that  in  the  time  of  Domitiaa 
the  uauiDer  of  ChriHtiaus  bad  greatly  fuereMed.    Thia  may  be  io* 
ferred  from  the  fact  tltat  conaiderable  iHutiea  had  riien,  diatinKuidbfld 
by  the  Christian  name^  while  wholly  deatitute  of  the  CoriMiaa 
apirit  and  manner  of  life.    Sects  rarely,  if  ever,  proceed  fran  s 
email  society  or  community,  especiallv  when  tlie  members  are  poor, 
despised,  and  persecuted.    Individuals  may,  and  ^merally  do  sspa^ 
rate  from  them,  but  it  is  generally  because  they  disapprove  of  sone 
Of  all  of  their  associates,  or  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  soeie^, 
or  have  no  inclination  of  sharing  in  its  sulbringa  or  repruadk. 
Christians  had  grown  into  a  multitude  in  Jerusalem  and  Antioch, 
and  not  lew  in  other  places,  when  certain  persons  violated  tmtli 
and  int^pritv,  that  they  might  procure  the  dignity  and  autbority  of 
leadem  in  tne  church.    Under  the  pretence  of  a  commiisioD  froai 
their  brethren  in  Jerusalem,  tliey  appeared  at  Antioch,  anooaociaf 
tljat  except  the  Gentiles  who  believed  tlie  gosfiel  were  circumcistd, 
or  beoune  Jewish  proselytes,  thev  could  not  be  vaved.     This  wh 
the  fir-tt  fatal  error,  or  what  we  call  hereay,  whicli  arose  io  the  king* 
dr>m  of  Christ  and  of  God.    Perhaps  no  city  out  of  Hyria  cootataH 
a  lar({er  Christian  society  In  Paul's  day  than  Corinth,  and  wA  a  f«« 
of  (he  members  appear  to  have  been  reputed  wise  and  rich.    Tbf 
leaders  of  sects  among  them  had  some  rtason  to  iioue  by  HutTMi  ts 
acquire  reputation,  ^ain,  and  applause ;  and  similar  objcctn  msy 
have  stimulaUid  the  illegitimate  ambition  of  the  chiefs  cK  the  Nko- 
laitanes  in  Asia  Minor,  where  were  many  Christians  in  its  richfrf 
cities  towards  the  cud  of  tlie  first  century.     About  the  aame  prnud 
eccleaiaetical  history  informs  us  of  separatists  from  tlie  aposlcte 
community,  who  st'em  to  have  acquired  more  distinction  ini  str 
bility  than  those  noticed  in  the  New  Testament,  doubtless  becssst 
ihvr  were  more  numerouH.    The  principal  founders  of  these  wtiti 
if  tnc  Christian  fntliers  are  to  be  believed,  Himon  the  magieiao  of 
Samaria,  Cerinthus,  and  Kbion,  whose  moat  prominent  errors  sad 
cuHloms  wfsre  probably  the  sami  at  thoiie  which  afterwards  acqaired 
a  more  diHtinct  form  and  consiittence  in  the  hands  tA  the  party 
named  Gnostics,  or  Docetc.    Simon  is  reptirted  to  having  aw^rtr^ 
in  Samaria,  that  he  was  God  the  Father,  in  Judea,  that  he  tia«  th' 
S'iii  of  Gr>d,  and  in  pagan  nations,  that  he  was  the  llr>]y  S;iint,sn4 
that  no  r>fie  could  be  MHved  who  was  not  haiitiitfd  in  his  name.    H' 
Rfintltiufd  bin  arts  of  diiuieniination,  and  had  many  diM:ipli-s,  psrtJ- 
ciilarly  in  Rome.     His  religious  uyHUtm  a^l mi tttnl  every  ap<*CH!«of 
wickedness.     His  errors  were  propaf^ated  by  one  of  his  disLipii^ 
and  others,  in  various  countrifs.    CVrinthus  was  by  descent  a  Jew, 
and  was  prol>ably  conversant  with  Kastern  philosophy,  for  heseeflu 
Vt  have  spoken  of  Ji'sus  ('hriat  as  if  he  were  a  man  iuhati4tfd  b|S 
beavtmly  created  being.     The  Kbionitm  iiecm  to  have  been  defind 
froml\\e  3u^i\ilm^  VN>«cUers  of  the  apostolic  tinrtea.     Theydeawd 
Cba  ipcaTnatottu  ul  v^vcvi^  vA  Nai^v  Uiat  without  obedieBM  to  ih* 
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Uwv  of  Mofes  DO  one  coald  obtain  salvfttion.  Paul  waa  accounted 
bjr  them  an  apostate,  and  the  gosptl  of  Matthew,  in  Hebrew,  waa 
the  only  part  of  the  New  Testament  which  they  admitted  Divine. 

The  Unostka,  or  persons  eminent  for  knowledi^,  as  the  appi-lla- 
tion  imports,  were  the  tirat  great  sect  who,  under  theChristiau  name, 
■abverted  the  gospel  by  pagan  philosophy..  They  borrowed  from  the 
■jatem  which  taught  that  from  the  Skipreme  Being  proceed  luper- 
homan  beings  named  aeons,  by  whose  agency  he  maintains  inter- 
oonrae  wi^  the  world.  Haring  discharged  their  office,  they  return 
to  their  Creator,  named  the  Pleroma.  Among  these  eons,  Wad- 
dington  obaerves,  **  a  very  high  rank,  possibly  the  highest,  waa 
iMUgined  to  Christ ;  but  from  this  point  the  Gnostics  broke  off  into 
two  diiferent  and  almost  opposite  theories :  many  imagined  that 
Jeaua  waa  a  mere  man,  and  maintained  that  the  eon  Christ  de* 
floended  upon  theman  Jesus  at  his  bapti8m,and  left  him  immediately 
before  his  crucifixion,  so  that  Christ  was  not,  in  fact,  subjected  to 
pain  and  death ;  while  others  held  that  the  body  with  which  Christ 
appeared  to  be  invested,  was  not  really  human  and  passible,  but 
unsubstantial  or  ethereal,  or  at  least  immaterial :  these  last  were 
called  Docetc.  At  the  same  time,  both  parties  alike  misunderHtood 
that  which  the  Church  considered  to  be  the  peculiar  doctrine  and 
oMect  of  Christianity  ;  for  they  agrct>d  in  believing  that  the  mission 
ofChrist  bad  no  further  intention  tlian  to  reveal  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  Ood  ;  they  denied  the  resurrection  and  the  final  judgment, 
and  by  explaining  away  the  death  ol  Christ,  they  deprived  his  reli- 
gion of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement." 

Some  of  the  Gnostics  wholly  rejected  the  Old  Testament  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  God  of  the  Jews,  whom  they  regard  as  *'  the  evi' 
Srincipie,"  in  opposition  to  the  New  Testament  communicated  by 
le  Creator  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  '^the  good  principle."  Their  doc- 
trine, Moeheim  remarks,  relating  to  murals  and  practice,  was  of  two 
kinds,  and  those  extremely  different  from  each  other.  The  greatest 
part  of  this  sect  adopted  rules  of  life  that  were  full  of  austerity,  re- 
commended a  strict  and  rigorous  abstinence,  and  prescribed  the 
moat  severe  bodily  mortifications,  from  a  notion  that  they  had  a 
happ^  influence  in  purifyingand  enlarging  the  mind,  and  in  dis[)Os- 
ing  it  for  the  contemplation  of  celestial  things.  As  they  looked 
upon  it  to  be  tlie  unhappiness  of  the  soul  to  have  been  associated 
at  all  to  a  malignant,  terrestrial  body,  so  they  imagined  tliat  the 
more  that  body  was  extenuated,  the  less  it  would  corrupt  and  de- 
grade the  mind,  or  divert  it  from  pursuits  of  a  spiritual  and  divine 
nature ;  all  the  Gnostics,  however,  were  not  so  severe  in  their 
moral  discipline.  Some  maintained  that  there  was  no  moval  diflier- 
ence  in  human  actions  ;  and  thus  confounding  right  with  wrong, 
they  gave  a  loose  rein  to  all  the  passions,  and  asserted  the  inno- 
cence of  following  blindly  all  their  motions,  and  of  living  by  their 
tumultuous  dictates.  There  is  nothing  surprising  or  unaccountable 
in  this  difference  between  the  Gnostic  moralists.  For,  when  we 
examine  the  matter  with  attention,  we  shall  find,  that  the  same 
doctrine  may  very  naturally  have  given  rise  to  lliese  opposite  senti- 
ments. As  they  all  in  general  considered  the  body  as  the  centre 
and  source  of  evil,  those  of  that  sect  who  were  of  a  morose  and 
austere  disposition,  would  be  hence  naturally  led  to  mortify  and 
combat  the  body  as  the  enemy  of  the  soul ;  and  thoae  who  were  of 
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It  volupiuou*  turn,  miKbt  alM:  con»ii)er  the  actions  of  th«  body  u 
haviiiK  no  r«-iatt(in,  ritlii;r  of  otnicruity  or  :neonKniit7,  to  the  ■tit« 
of  aMiul  in  ctmiiiiuuitm  with  (huL 

Thfi  opiniorm  thus  Mlightly  noticed,  ■#mm  alni'Mt  all,  mor«  or  W*, 
alluilRfl  i<j  in  ih<!  ap^MUilic  writiti|:N ;  and  that  thnjr  w«re  receivfed  by 
niultitudMi  bi'tori*  tli«;  di^th  of  John  tha  afKntln,  app«an  «vi<l>  nl 
froii.  tliK  tKittiinouy  of  Ui»  <-'hriittiMi  fathers  who  ant  luowt  wortLjuf 
credit.  And  it  im  Ntill  riMirii  O'rtiiin  that  the  majority  of  ChriatUM 
continued  Mledfaiit  in  ttie  pure  d(H.*trin'-  and  pn.-c«pt4  of  the  iikcnsd 
Wntinffii.  Nor  can  it b*:  d<«ubte«l  that  tlieir  number  munt  have  bten 
exceedinffly  increaiied,  «rh<-»  uiitity  ambitious  men,  eni^agrd  in  the 
formatiou  ot  wnrta,  rf  laiiiod  the  Christian  name.  Tiicy  would  nrrcr 
have  enf;a{;ed  in  Murh  a  work  had  not  ChriKtiauity  been  deeply  ia< 
tereatinff  to  muIlitudiM,  MrhfMu  applauiw;  and  faviur,  if  they  eouU 
prevail  on  them  Ut  become  their  aiHciplttf,  promiiied  Ut  gratify  tb*.r 
pride,  c(»vf:Uiu»neMi,  ami  lust  of  dominion.  Whettier  they  wcp* 
HueceHHful  Ut  a  mreat  extent  or  not,  "  the  mem  fact  of  the  c-xtntenw 
of  M  nmny  diflerent  formii  of  ChriNtiauity  crrtainly  prove*,  uotobiy 
the  seal  but  alao  ttie  numbent  of  the  earlr  converts;  for  if  thew 
tiail  been  inmnaiderable,  we  aliould  have  lu-ard  little  either  about 
diiiaenteni  (mm  the  orthrjtiox  bfMly,  or  of  their  divtuoua  aoMiOC 
themaelveit.  The  {mudty  and  wf akneiia  of  the  faithful  would  hav« 
been  a  autlicient  ((uaranteif  for  their  unauimily." 

That  th<r  ffoHfii:!  had  »i(;nally  triumphed  iu  tJi«  empire,  we  ihaD 
only  aildui:e  one  Htnkini;  proof  Irom  itn  marvellous  power  ik 
Hub  verting  idolatry  in  liiiliynia,  lone;  before  the  U-rniination  ol  tb« 
lirst  Century.  'J'hix  r*-t;ioii  wait  inhaijiteil  by  a  rude,  uncivihied  rw 
in  the  time  of  the  Pernian  empire.  I'aiil  waa  r«nilrhined  by  t!ie 
JJivine  impuliw;  trom  viMitini;  thiitciiuntry;  but  probubly  •riiue  luurc 
Ji'Wit  or  proai'lyl^M  ha<l  iiiir'i<luc("l  the  iroKpel,  which  tliey  received 
when  lint  preachi'd  on  the  day  ol  I'l-nteciist,  ActJi  ii.  y,  ID.  N>iW, 
from  the  luri(;u;i<;e  applied  to  the  (.'lirinliaiis  of  llithyuia,  abfo 
J'i-ti*r  the  a{iiiiiilii  a<idreM4ed  them  in  Iin  first  epiMtle,  it  mffiat 
obvioUrt  ihai  (lii'y  Wi:re  then,  comparird  with  tin;  population,  «*sci-^- 
inifly  few ;  th'-y  were  merely  strangers  scattered  abniad.  liuw  rapfilr 
tliey  must  have  increased  may  be  learned  from  Pliny'*  <-«*li  brsir) 
epistle  to  Trajan,  AAh  Ufl.  *'7'he  sacnnl  Mdemni'iiV  of  tb^  iiUil 
tsmpli  4  had  b<'cn  for  a  long  season  ne^'lected  :  find  (Jhrihiianiti  bk'l 
|K;rva<lM  the  citien,  towns,  villnffes,  and  hanileti.  Iliif  IkI't  «.»• 
oc4nhioned  by  the  difficulty  which  he  f^lt  in  Oiii'iiMiiiiin^  i<i  hvM'a 
thoHi:  who  were  innocent  of  anyrnme,  fxci-pt  vioisi'i- .^  tlie  ob"'.-*'! 
law  of  Itome  p-spectinj;  relipon,  which  Trajan  hiul  n-vivt^,  m 
&pp<*(irs  from  his  answer  to  \iu  proconnil  and  lrii*ijd.  11^  »ri'>^ 
a<4  lollowii;-'M)t}i(n«  were  named  by  an  infornii-r,  t^hoha-l  fin- 
foiilr^ti'd  thi'miM-]vi>H  rhrintianii,  nnd  artiTHurd'i  i|i'iiii-d  ii ;  ili'*  '•'-t 
tiuid  th<'y  hafi  \nw\i  ^'liriniians,  but  ha<l  leit  tli**iii,  nome  thri-<*  y*i* 
nffo,  Kooi"  InnciT,  uiid  one  or  nior**  above  tvienty  y^ars.  Ti<''y  sil 
wofttliippfil  your  imu{.'-,  and  the  Htatueit  ol  the  c  !<!«  ;  thi'4<-  ^.mt  if 
vil-ij  iJiriit.  'i  hi-y  alliroKfi  that  th»*  wholi;  ol  i:..  ir  iuiilt  i»r  i-f :■»? 
lay  in  tin* — that  tln'y  wi-rr  woiil  to  nn'i't  io^i-iIiit  fin  a  kt^itrd'^r 
b«-rori'  It  wnw  lifl't,  Hfid  Hiiitr  amoni;  theiiiBi'lvrrt  alii*riiately  ah)''*3 
i'>  Christy  UH  lo  (i(Kl,  and  bind  themiwslvffi  by  an  n.-ith,  not  lo  l^ 
('Uiiiiiiv4-(\t>u  ii\  M\\>(  Yiicke<lneifS,  but,  not  Ui  Im  cuiliy  n\  ihrit  or  r  '^ 
li'try,  or  dikuiUM) «  u«m«i  NM>aiM&'|  Mm'u  word,  uur  to  den/  »  pl*4C> 
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'»mxnitted  to  them  when  called  upon  to  return  it.  When  thene 
things  were  performed,  it  was  their  custom  to  separate,  and  then 
to  come  together  again  to  a  meal,  which  they  ate  in  common  witli> 
ont  any  disorder ;  but  this  the^  had  forborne  since  the  publication 
of  my  edict,  by  which,  accordmg  to  your  commands,  I  proliibited 
amemblies.  After  receiving  this  account,  I  judged  it  the  more  ne* 
ccBBary  to  examine,  and  that  by  torture,  two  maid-servants,  which 
were  called  ministers :  but  I  have  discovered  nothing  beside  a  bad 
and  eroessive  superstition.  Suspending,  therefore,  all  judicial  pro* 
ceedings,  I  have  recourse  to  you  for  advice,  for  it  has  appeared  tu  me 
matter  highly  deserving  consideration,  especially  upon  account  of 
the  great  number  of  persons  who  are  in  danger  of  suffering,  for 
many  of  all  ages  and  every  rank,  of  both  sexes  likewise,  are  accust'd, 
and  will  be  accused.  Nor  has  the  contagion  of  this  superstition 
seised  cities  only,  but  the  lesser  towns  also,  and  the  open  country ; 
nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  maybe  restrained  and  corrpctcd. 
It  is  certain  that  the  temples  which  were  almost  forsaken  begin  to 
be  more  frequented ;  and  the  sacred  solemnitieti,  after  a  long  iutcr- 
mission,  are  revived.  Victims  likewise  are  everywhere  bought  up, 
whereas  for  a  time  there  were  few  purchasers.  Whence  it  is  eai*y 
to  imagine  what  numbers  of  men  might  be  reclaimed  if  pardon 
were  granted  to  those  who  repent."  The  emperor's  ansvver 
amounted  to  this — *'  That  the  Christians  are  not  to  be  sought  lor, 
nor  molested  on  anonymous  information  ;  but  that  on  conviction 
they  ought  to  be  punished." 

These  letters  suggest  important  inutruction,  in  relation  to  the 
original  propagation  of  the  Christian  revelation.  Few  divisions  of 
the  Roman  empire  lay  more  remote  from  Jeruflnlem,  and  indeed 
from  all  thechiet  seats  of  the  ministry  of  the  apostles,  than  Bithynia, 
which  formed  the  shores  of  the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
Enxine  Sea,  and  bordered  on  the  terrible  and  almost  unknown  and 
vast  regions  of  Scythia.  Since  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  had 
universally  renounced  idoUworship  and  all  its  abominaole  practices, 
is  it  probable  that  those  much  more  favourably  situated  for  attain- 
ing tne  knowledge  of  Christ,  remained  more  attached  to  their  sense- 
less and  profane  worship  ?  Can  it  be  doubted,  that  the  gods  of  the 
Roman  provinces  were  truly  famished?  Have  we  not  here  an 
ample  illustration  and  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  first  scene 
of  the  predictive  visions  of  John  in  Patmos  ?  *'  I  saw,  and  behold 
a  white  horse,  and  he  that  sat  on  him  had  a  bow,  and  a  crown  was 
given  unto  him  :  and  he  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer." 
The  event  foretold  the  future,  and  descriDed  not  the  past ;  it  was 
included  in  those  things  which  were  to  tianspire  shortly  after,  as  seen 
bv  the  apostle;  while  horses,  being  anciently  used  in  grand  proces- 
sional triumphs  of  conquerors,  naturallv  became  symbolical  minges 
of  victory,  conquest,  and  triumph,  as  in  ftev.  xix.  11 — 17.  The  Sove- 
reign of  the  y  ifth  Empire  retired  not  from  the  contest  with  the 
votaries  of  the  vain  and  polluted  gods  of  the  nations,  when  his  first 
ministers  were  summoned  to  sit  with  him  on  his  invisible  throne. 
The  work  which  he  had  taught  them  to  perform,  he  committed  to 
others,  whom  he  counted  faithful,  and  he  went  forth  at  their  h)>ad. 
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•rcnmpliiih^d :  all  nation*  wonihippad  the  Lord  JcfOi;  wA^ 

trWH^n  oftliK  pfKHiIi!  (ltd  liim  homatee. 

I'fMtcriiy  woiiiil  havn,  pi»r!iap4,  iipver  known  the  Chri«iiia  A** 
liithyriiannvmorpttianitmrtatH  in  othiTprorinev^thail  Pliny mCM 
rriorit  kn(iMrU*(J|;i>  of  moral*  than  waH  UMually  attaioed  hjrthc  Rm* 
^o« crnorii.  Diriitianlty  had  airily,  nvidMntlj  invisibly, aal*B' 
protiaMy  irnperrAptiblj,  powerfully  afTHr:t«d  the  mind*  ofiBUL^nC 
and  I'-ariifid  utt}ni\wrKn.  It«  moral  priiiAipIraatronicIy  tteamaM 
thi>m>«<*!vini  to  tho  con«<:iencini  of  all  crmNiflnrate  fn«in.  haA^Mj 
1f!arrii!il  from  f .'hrJHtiariity  much  Ut  <!nj bitter  thdir  life.aud  naiwlkA 
a<Jrnin inter  iniich  ({'K>d  to  mankind,  while  they  pruadly  rwcH^M 

{leruliar  triitim,  which  would  have,  at  once,  im|iaftBd  fi  tbcapi* 
■•licit y,  and  ma<ln  thnm  more  ezteuaiveiy  uvrful  in  aoeiity.  Tm 
njoral  opinioriii  of  H<!neca,  the  elder  and  yoiiiiKer  Pliny,  aMMW 
ol  tliffir  learned  rontemp«irarieii  undoubtedly  rtimn  (ar  abo*t  ^ 
arundard  of  patraniNm.  And  Nerva  and  Trajan  rfiacovM*4  ■*< 
u II i vernal  iK'nevolencc  and  tender  cfminaaHion  for  maitkiB^  <i 
(r'Mieriil,  than  wn*  common  with  their  pre(i<>ceHj«#irit.  They  iralWB 
lu'lit  who>4e  Miin  or  fountain  they  knew  not,  or  'liiidain'^  to  aekiw*- 
]i-'li;e,  nri'l  ill  thii  vain  aii'l  inconniderate  coii'Iui.-t  have  th^  ^ 
folhiwe'i  by  fhoiMan'l>«  of  the  learned  and  iiii(;hiy  in  al!  kiicoeaMit 
ui.'-M.  Ifnppy  hud  it  le-en  lif  thern  had  th^-y  not.  in  pnde  of '■«»'■•'• 
li-ct,  an<l  perversion  of  air<'''lioni4,  not  titfeiripf"d  to  extinpi:*h  t -tt 
li/ht  to  which  they  w<-re  iiiilehiei]  f-ir  that  iin;»<*rfei:t  moral  eii-'^ 
liMin-  whirh  ron»titnti-d  their  irneMt  and  hi. 'he  t  .jlory. 

Notwiihrttniidintr  tiie  moral  i4|ileiidoiir  of  IMifiy  and  Trajan,  iW 
v.-ere  delitiite  ot  t'le   very   firiit  element  of  niorii I  *(-i<*nc<*.  b^nrt»- 
l'n'*e,  or  eiihu'htened  love  to  (Jod  anil  men,  and  hy  roMv^itt- b^- 
they  iH-iiher  reveren<!ed  him  an  the  Siipremc,  nor  |irai:ii«>^  iiii^-^ 
jimtice  ti>  the  hiMnHii  r:ic".     The  Mtandard  of  duty  with  I'liaj.  «>* 
olH'dienre  to  the  miprerne  siiitliority  in  human  •fM.'iety,  without  sBf 
rejTHrd  to  the  anthonly  of  (Jod  a-t  the  >u>verei(;ii  I^ird  and  JaAe^" 
e.vtTy  man.     lie  (lereeived  thai  the  ('hri<4tian«   were  guilty 'if  b"* 
rrime  which  even   the  lawn  of  the  empire  had  defined,  Ba4  ir 
notini-ed  aHdenervinuof  puiiiHhment  ;  for  the  IawprohihitinBtlK>*' 
troiiuctiiMi  ot  a  nnw  uo<I  or  new  reli(;iun  difT-rent  from  that  rrci«at«' 
I'd  hy  the  KomiinH,  liHil  l>een  by  riihUim  a  dea<|  leititr  in  all  »A'*'  * 
had  r»re1y  been  enforced,     ^'The  varioii*  nKxha  of  worith'p.  «!•  '^ 
previiili-d  in  the  Uotnnu  world,  were  all  con^iilered  by  the  |ieii|j>j* 
r-'piiilly  true;  hy  tlie  |iliiloi40|)1ier  art  e<|nally  fiilw! ;  and  by  the  niV>^ 
trsife  u-i  ('(iiially  timdul.     And  iImm  toleration    product  nut  iiiilf 
iniHiia!  iiidulu'enrn,  but  even  re|i(;iiiii4  roiicord."     Pliny,  re/sral"* 
alike  (il  tiie  homage  diii-  to  (lod  and  to  the  law  o|  the  Kinjiirr, 'v 
pi;lled  from  hirt  henrt  all  btelinu'H  of  justice  and  hiiinaniiy,  hy  t^ 
iiii;iV!inalion  or  piTiiiiisioii  llini  re  oliite  refimal  to  worship  iit>>l«*! 
Iiii*  foinmnnd  mm  iIh'  chief  iti'.v/\  triile,  indipeniably  deiiianili->l  ('•' 
iiillictinii  of  the  iiioHt  nevi-ri*  i>r  piiiii-4hin"niH  whieh  human  \*»'-'J' 
fi-v  iiir",  nr  roalii'e  hail  iiiveiili'd.     'riiOii|;ti  ronNi:ioU4  of  hl«  i."**'*' 
nil-"'  ol  OhriHliHnity,  yt  he  deietinil  not  to  invnmiieale  it,  tli*'- !■' 
iiii;;}il  jii<lt;e   with  kiutM leil^fe  and  im{iartialiiv  ol    the  ar<.-u«iii"0 
of  "viol.iiiiiif  thn  Uw  by  roiile44in|r    it,  nolwithHtandini;  ih^t  (^ 
welfare  iif  the  niHiority  of  the  {»eo|ile  deptMided  on  Iiim  i!ef«niB. 
'CT\i\),iU<'  \\U(ln  ol  tulent  and  h>ariiin((  biitrayii  ciinit'iinmate  nmB- 
AIM*  oV  HV^W  v^^  QiWvk^avMM  u(  heart.    It  aliMilulelj  prevutstf  1^ 
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atteinment  of  knowledge  »nd  \vi!«doin,  whieli  the  poMMfior  con* 
ceives  to  be  hi« iii;,'hcst trinry.  H(>  only  vuliii>s tlu'  kiumlcii;;o  wliich 
leaves  him  8elf-Rufru'i«ntandinMt>iiHiblc  to  his  oltli^mlions  to  uorriliip 
and  aen'e  hi«  Creator.  Whelh«*r  the  Cliri-Jtinii  wrved  (Jod  or  not, 
held  truth  or  was  deluded,  it  was  nothing  tu  the  worldly  philo- 

■opher. 

Tr»jan,  inferior  as  he  was  in  learninir,  and  perhaps  intellect,  lo 
FlioVf  acted  somewhat  more  honourable  ;  and  we  doubt  not,  woiilil 
not  nave  persecuted, had  he  not  determined  to  niitiutain  tlie  inte^rrity 
Bod  ancient  glory  and  religion  of  thnUoman  einpinf,  rivil  im  well  as 
political.  His  officer  and  friend  hadlintened  to  iiirnrnierR'.the  emperor 
•qjoins  him  to  give  no  encournp.uieiit  to  tmch  purrions  ;  they  were 
•  worthless  race  whom  his  government  denounced  ;  and  as  for  ano- 
ajmons  libels,  they  were  not  at  all  to  be  n>garde<1,  for  he  sispired  to 
tne  fame  of  a  generous  and  just  8ovi>reign.  NevcrtheleAs,  thiH  up* 
puentlj  noble-minded  man  had  revived  the  law  which  ronden-d 
capital  the  woruhip  of  a  god  not  admitted  into  the  lint  of  tlie  godn 
of  the  Romans.  He  was  unquestionably  more  ambitious  of  Hup> 
porting  the  glory  than  the  true  hnppinesti  of  the  Uoniuns.  lie  whji 
U  aeaaous  lo  8))rind  the  fame  of  the  gods  of  Rome  aH  itH  political 
power.   Accordingly,  we  find  him,  in  his  promresii  throii;,'li  the  Kast- 

^ __^_:»;«Aa     m£»^it\rr  ma    t\\a  oiinraiurt    illiiiri>    III    Ti'liirii  .llx  ll«I   \vi>1l    iiu 


Sf,  and  his  persecution  of  it**  advocates,  than  of  many  other  »!v«'ii1.h 
eeply  affecting  them,  had  they,  espicially  their  teachers,  remern- 
bered  all  the  instructions  of  their  Lord  and  Savi<»ur,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  his  most  faithful  ministers.  They  were,  doubtless,  perse- 
eated  in  all  the  provinces,  in  obedience  to  Trajan's  edicts ;  hut 
neither  he  nor  his  friends  deemed  Christianity  worthy  of  their 
thoughts,  except  in  so  far  as  it  obtruded  itself  on  their  attention,  and 
seemedto  interfere  with  their  schemes  ofpolitical  ambition.  The  wis- 
dom of  this  world,  and  the  renown  of  statesmen  and  successfnl  war, 
and  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  constituted,  in  their  eyes,humfin  felicity. 
Christianity,  in  its  primitive  simplicity,  had  no  charms  for  tliein. 
They  had  neither  inclination  nor  time  to  observe  or  record  the  excel- 
lence or  defects,  the  labours  or  sufferings  of  its  followers,  whom  thev 
looked  on  as  a  race  remarkable  foriKiiorance  or  imbecility  of  mi ncf, 
or  contemptible  for  poverty  or  fanaticism.  The  lloman  governors 
believed  it  their  duty  to  extirpate  Christianity,  in  obedience  to 
their  emperor ;  it  was  no  part  of  their  labour  or  care  to  report  its 

Trajan,  on  arriving  at  Antioch,  raised  his  tribunal  there,  n^  in 
other  places,  and  heard  the  accusations  brou{.'ht  ngninst  ChristianR. 
We  have,  however,  no  evidence  that  he  sumnKUifd  them  ns  a  body 
before  him,  nor  even  encouraged  their  enemies  to  accuse  tlieni. 
That  he,  however,  was  their  determined  enemy,  is  manifi'st  from 
his  treatment  oflgnatiuri,  bishop  ofthe(*hri-itian  church  at  Antioch. 
This  hoi  V  minister  had,  wo  think,  rashly  made  up  his  mind  t«)  expose 
himself  to  martyrdom,  perhaps  in  the  expectation  that  wlwn  the 
•hepherd  was  slain,  the  flock  would  be  spared.  Instead  of  continu- 
ing to  discliarge  his  duty  quiotly,or  retiring  from  the  face  of  thi»  i)er- 
•ecatory  he  sought  an  interview  with  the  emperor,  and  confeasea  Iiia 
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faith,  purtlj  in  phrateoUffry  whirh  no  iinbeltrvrr  could  b«  wawmi 
tn  nnnftnUnd  or  intiTprftaAcorivpyini;  anythiiif;  bnt  th(»<)e'u«ofii 
of  nti  «'iithiMtii4t.  *^  Ani!iitioii  ari<l  luHt  of  jKiwr,"  tfn!  int«'Jiit*Dt 
aiiH  {Hoim  MilntT  rftmark^,  **  w«frp  not  *tronfr«r  f^tiir-«  m  the 
HiarartiT  nf  (V-ar,  tTiaii  thn  de^iri;  of  martyrdom  fra*  in  ihat'if  le* 
n:iitui«."  lit  liad  lon(;  pov#!rnf!i1  tin;  church  in  Antioch,  aad  mi  a 
very  vtu'^i  (Mirmtian,  A  V.  U)7,  wlt^n  he  heM  the  interview  with 
Trajan,  which  ia  thua dMailpd.  **\VhataD  impiouaapiritait  tkoo," 
aaid  the  pnippror,  **  hoih  to  tranif^eaa  onr  commaodi,  and  to 
inveigle  othf ra  into  the  same  Ifilly  to  their  ruin  ?  Jcmatius.  Th«» 
plioriM  onpht  not  to  be  called  ao,  foraamach  m  all  wicked  RpiriM 
are  dpparied  far  from  the  aervanta  of  God.  Bui  if  you  call  uu  ia* 
piriiM  Mcaime  I  am  hoatile  to  eril  apirlta,  I  own  the  charga  in  tktt 
respect :  for  I  dimioWe  all  their  anarea,  throogh  the  inward  lu^ 
port  of  Christ,  the  heavenly  Kine.  Trq^n.  Pray,  who  ii  Tb«» 
phoniM?  Ignatiua.  He  who  ha«  Chriiii  in  hia  breaat  Tngan.  hvA 
thinkeat  thon  notthatf;odare«dein  U8alao,who  fiefat  Uir  uaacMBii 
our  enemini?  Ignatiut.  Yon  miatakn  in  callintr  the  demons  of  the 
nation  by  the  name  of  f^s  ;  for  there  is  only  ONE  God,  who  nadi 
heaven  and  earih,  the  sea,  and  all  that  is  in  them  ;  and  ONE  i'^an 
(■hrist,  his  only-beffotten  Son,  whose  kingdom  be  my  portion! 

ras  crucified  under  niato? 


Trajan.  HiK  kingdom  do^'m  aay,  who  n 
Ignatiut.  HiK,  who  cmafied  my  sin  with  ita  author ;  and  has  pet 
all  the  fraud  anH  malice  of  Satan  under  the  feet  of  those  who  cwtj 
him  in  tlieir  heart  Traian.  ^  Doat  thou  then  carry  him  who  «m 
cnjcified  within  thee?  IgnatiuM.  I  do  ;  for  it  ia  written,  *  I  dwnl 
in  them,  snd  wulk  in  them.*  Th^n  Trajan  pronounced  thivri' 
tencp  a(;ain<-t  him  : — 'Sine-  Ifrnatiuncfinfenses  that  he  carries  widiin 
himfiell  him  th:it  wa>«  crucified,  w«*  cMnmand  that  he  be  camf4 
hotind  hv  HtiUiifr*  to  (Jrpat  Home,  thiTH  to  be  thrown  to  th«*  iH 
lH>aHt^.  for  the  entertainment  of  tli'*  people.'  "  This  oonverssti'« 
and  tlie  ncronnt  of  his  future  sufTerin^,  are  said  to  hare  be« 
written  hy  th"  Chrislians  who  accompanied  him  to  Homf.  Bat 
the  original  document,  as  well  aa  his  epistl*^  to  several  churrlyti 
have  been,  like  other  writings  of  the  ('hrlitians,  injured  bf 
jio-t'erity,  and  phrases  or  sentiments  inserted  ascribed  to  Iifnatioi 
whirh  lie  probably  would  have  disappn^vcd.  However  valuable  hii 
'•pintles,  and  the  writing*  of  his  confirm poraries  or  surc<*ft»oM  n*/ 
hi-,  it  would  t»e  well  to  recollect  that  th^y  constitute  no  part  of  the 
infallible  rul'.>  of  the  faith  and  practic**  of  C'hristianiry.  «»f  which 
nojust  judgment  can  be  formed,  except  from  the  Scripture*. 

Guardi*  were  Hcnt  with  Ignatius  to  Sfli>ucia,  and  thence  they  uiled 
to  Smyrna,  where  he  waH  allowed  to  enjoy,  for  s'lmHime,  lb« 
society  of  his  friend  and  fellow-HisciplH  of  the  am>stl<;  John.  Puiy- 
earp,  the  venerable  and  holy  biiihop  of  the  church  in  thin  nty ;  sn«i 
here  also  he  had  the  pleaHure  oi  intercourse  with  a  nuniVr  i^ 
Christians  I'-ntby  their  re-|ie(;tivechnrrhesin  Ania  Minor,  fnref r»«h 
hiK  Hptritu,  and  testify  their  love  for  him.  Krom  Smyrna  he  rti'*«l 
to  Tn-iifi,  aerompanierl  by  I'olyrarp  and  other  ('lirutiaii  frien'ii. 
He  wnM  f  otiihi('«-i|  hyhisgiiaroH  from  Troas  to  Nirrip«iii«,  pSM^ 
tiy  l'hilip;>i.  iliri.ii<;)i  MHr-Honia,  find  part  of  Kiiirim,  fn mi  •  ■ic uf 
llie  pfirtM  of  whii-h  thev  >ai:i-(1  to  Italy,  an^i  larwh-i]  ut  Ohha.  th''sr>a> 
i)iirt  of  Uimif.  '\\\«tC!lirihtiiiiH  here  intimatrd  their  strong desiri't) 
I  iitexc«dL»  Vol  \\\a  \v\a  \  W\\m&  ^<t^\MCL  the  liavour.     H^ritig  raacfacd 
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Rome,  he  was  delivered  to  the  prefect,  and  ordered  to  be  put  to 
death.  A  number  of  the  ChristianH  were  permitted  to  unite  with 
him  in  prayer.  He  particularly  prayed  for  the  churches,  and  that 
the  perBeention  mi^ht  cease,  as  it  had  done  to  his  great  joy,  in  An> 
tioch.  He  was  then  led  into  the  amphitheatre  and  thrown  to  the 
wild  beasts.  They  devoured  him,  except  a  few  of  his  bonrs,  which 
his  friends  carefully  collected  and  conveyed  to  Antioch,  where  they 
were  burned. 

The  letters  of  I^atius  contain  more  instruction  to  the  churches 
tiian  information  respecting  their  state.  His  allusions,  however,  on 
this  subject  teach  us  that  the  Christians  in  Syria  and  Asia  were  still 
animated  by  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  boldly  contended 
for  the  faith,  in  opposition  to  the  seductions  of  false  teachers,  and 
the  power  of  unbelievine:  rulers,  philosophers,  and  idolaters.  The 
moat  satisfactory  view  of  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  Christians, 
about  the  end  of  the  first  century,  given  by  any  uninspired  writer 
is  to  be  found  in  the  epistle  of  Clemens  Romanus  to  the  church  at 
Corinth,  which  he  issuppotJ«d  to  have  written  about  a.D.  95.  Thisis 
theonlv  work  of  the  first  Christians  that  have  survived  that  breathes 
throughout  the  pure  apostolic  spirit  Though  the  Corinthians  had 
relapsed  into  similar  evils  to  those  which  induced  Paul  to  write  to 
them  his  two  epistles,  yet  the  restoration  effected  by  his  first,  and 
attested  to  in  the  second,  appears  to  have  been  truly  real ;  for  Cle- 
mens  thus  describes  their  prosperous  state  previously  to  the  relapse 
which  he  deplores.  **  What  strangers,"  he  savs,  **  that  came 
among  you,  did  not  take  honourable  notice  formerly  of  the  firmness 
and  fulness  of  your  faith  ?  Who  of  them  did  not  admire  the  so- 
brietv  and  gentleness  of  your  godly  spirit  in  Christ  ?  Who  did  not 
extol  the  liberal  practice  of  your  Christian  hospitality  ?  How  ad- 
rairable  was  your  sound  and  mature  knowledge  of  divine  things? 
Ye  were  wont  to  do  all  things  without  respect  to  persons ;  and  ye 
walked  in  the  ways  of  God  in  due  subjection  to  your  pastors,  and 
submitting  yourselves  the  younger  to  the  elder.  Ye  charged  young 
men  to  attend  to  the  gravity  and  moderation  becoming  the  Chris- 
tian  character;  young  women  to  discharge  their  duties  with  a 
blameless,  holy,  and  chaste  conscientiousness ;  to  love  their  hus- 
bands  with  all  suitable  tenderness  and  fidelity ;  and  to  guide  the 
house  in  all  soberness  and  gravity.  Then  ye  all  showed  a  humble 
spirit,  void  of  boasting  and  arrogance,  more  ready  to  obey  than  to 
command,  more  ready  to  give  than  to  receive.  Content  with  the 
Divine  allotments,  and  attending  diligently  to  his  word,  ye  were 
enlarged  in  your  bowels  of  love  ;  and  his  sufferings  on  the  cross  were 
before  your  eyes.  Hence  a  profound  and  happy  peace  was  imparted 
to  you  all :  an  unwearied  desire  of  doing  goodf,  and  a.plentiful  effu- 
sion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  with  you.  Full  of  holy  counsel,  in  all 
readiness  of  mind,  with  godly  assurance  of  faith,  ye  stretched  forth 
your  hands  to  the  Lord  Almighty,  intreating  him  to  be  gracious  to 
yon,  if  in  anything  ye  unwillinglv  offended.  Your  care  was,  day 
and  night,  for  all  the  brethren  ;  that  the  number  of  his  elect  might 
be  saved  in  mercy  and  a  ^ood  conscience.  Ye  were  indeed  sincere 
and  harmless,  and  forgiving  one  another.  All  dissension  and 
schism  in  the  Church  was  abominable  to  yon  :  ye  mourned  over  the 
faults  of  your  neighbours ;  ^e  s;^mpathised  with  their  infirmities  as 
yoar  own :  ye  were  unweaned  in  all  goodness,  and  ready  to  eyery 
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|2ood  work.  A^om^d  with  a  TniKRibU  mod  upricht  I'onffUna, 
yi*  iHTrorniMl  all  Oiint-'n  in  biH  T'sr ;  ami  the  law  of  Uod  was  writtm 
diN*ti  iridf-Hl  on  iIih  tiiWIfi  ol  your  hnarta  '* 

Tli«  charnr.t^r  which  lH*come«  (Christiana,  in  the  JuH^mwntof  (*!•• 
mnriH,  triilj  liarinoiiis<*M  with  that  UttWui-utud  in  Otm  Sacred  Writiiifi. 
Orin  H|M!ri infill  mar  anfTuv  ttt  show  tliiM :  *•  Christ  is  theirs  wbo  sit 
p<ior  in  kpirit,  and  lilt  not  up  tlif-manlvra  abfjve  t)i«  flock ;  bulsn 
ront<*nt  to  b«>  low  in  th«;  (Miurcli."  **  I^t  us  obey  our  apiritusl  pss* 
tors,  ami  hon(»ur  our  ehUrs,  and  1ft  th«f  younger  bn  disriplincdia 
th«  fi^r  of  (Jod.  IjKt  our  wives  bt  diriTt«fd  to  what  is  nottd ',  to  I'll- 
low  nhsHtity,  modnsty,  m«*ftkniiM,  teincf*riiy.  IM.  thffin  AvidMtes 
thf  ir  jiowrr  of  wir-|£ovt*riiniHnt  by  their  Mtienoe ;  and  li^  them  Attm 
hivi*,  not  in  tin-  Mpirit  of  a  Sfsct  or  party,  but  t^i  all  who  fear  (ioA.* 
Ai;aiu,  *'  Ii**t  not  tlis  stroni;  dr^iiiwi  the  weak :  and  M  ths  ir«ak 
reverence  the  sironif.  Let  tlw  rirfi  cminiunicate  to  the  mjot;  and 
let  ttie  poor  lie  thankful  tfi  (}oil,  for  thoae  throu|{h  whom  tbeir 
wantM  art'  mippliifd.  I«et  the  wiiie  eiert  his  wiedotn,  not  inerelf  is 
words,  but  ill  iT'HkI  works.  Let  the  humble  prove  his  humility,  nut 
by  tHvtifyiniir  ol  hiinseli  how  humble  he  in  ;  but  by  a  condiiH.  thst 
niay  rM:<!SNioii  othcnt  to  leive  testimony  t<i  him  :  Li't  not  the  cliuts 
Im;  proud  of  hii4  rhimtity,  knowiiif;  that  frt»m  Ood  he  has  mvivd 
the  irift  of  contiiM'iicy."  **  Have  we  not  all  one  (jod,  one  rhnrf, 
one  Mpirit  of  f.rarf  |Kiured  u(Min  us,  and  one  caliinir  in  Chnat? 
Why  do  we  iw*|isirti<"  niid  ili^trart  (he  memlifni  of  Christ,  and  liiHit 
nifainMt  our  own  h^nly,  Hn«l  arrive  at  su<:h  an  tn'iKht  f>f  madm-wi,  ai 
to  forifet  that  w«'  ari'  tni-iiihers  one  ol  another.  Is  any  ainonir  J*^ 
Ntronc  in  faith,  mi{fhty  in  knowlml^c,  (;ifke<l  in  utterance,  judtauM 
hi  doctrines,  and  pure  in  conduct.  The  more  he  appeam  ^xalt^ 
alMivi;  others,  the  more  neeil  lia<«  he  to  tie  |KN>r  in  Hpiril ;  and  toisk* 
rare,  that  he  Unik  not  to  hin  own  thin(;s,  hut  that  he  aiudy  t'l  prv 
mole  the  c/immoii  fr'xid  of  tiie  ('iiiirch.  Kvery  one,  nhoKe  l^irt 
hnM  any  |fof>fl  decree  ol  the  fear  and  love  whirh  im  the  reiiult  ol  'mt 
common  hoiie,  would  raihi  r  tliAi  In*  himiieli  l>**  ex^HMed  t4»  eenufw 
than  hiM  nei|;hlKiurs ;  and  would  rnther  condemn  hiinsell,  iIhb 
break  that  b«'autilui  bond  of  brotherly  love  which  is  dejiverml  to 
iiH."  After  preHHini;  the  heaiitilul  example  of  the  charity  of  Minm 
remrded  in  the  lN)<ik  of  Kx'hIum,  he  aays,  **  who  of  you  ha4  anr 
ffeneroMity  ofmuitiment,  or  bowels  of  coinpaHition,  or  <uliie«iii>r|irvi'? 
Let  him  nay,  if  the  strifn  and  wrhikm  b;  on  rny  account :  I  aiii'i*^ 
part,  wherever  you  iileaHe,  and  iierform  whatever  the  church  kliall 
re<piire.  Only  h't  u'hrist's  flock  live  in  peace  with  their  sittM 
paiilors." 

We  have  reason  to  conclude  that  the  imnerial  iierseciition  of  tht 
entire  ('hrietian  community,  like  that  of  inaividual  mintiitrraor  pn- 
vate  memliers,  would  *'tend  Ui  the  furtherance  of  the  ffostiel."  It 
preiMtiited  (MiriHtianity  in  nil  its  iflory  tiefore  every  class  ol  ilie  es* 
pire.  The  emperor  and  IiIm  (.'real  oflirem,  the  pliiffHwipher*  and  llis 
pricNis  of  pR^aniitni,  the  soldier  and  the  hunbaiidiuau,  the  nublrt 
and  the  jjemtants,  had  the  aalvalion  of  (Jod  brniiifht  near  to  them; 
and  hail  not  the  mi|;lity,  and  wiM,  and  noble,  in  malice  and  en«r, 
trieil  their  tiower  to  crush  the  rising  kin|f.ii)iii  of  UinI,  iimmi(  tiniba* 
\)\y,  uoVaWw  who  were  saved  b]r  His  aoveraifrn  mercy  and  iaviMir 

risit  the  ChriHtian  assemblies,  ih  lis- 
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lo  TMfsrd  Jesus  of  Nanreth,  the  cracified  one,  as  the  only  Saviour 
•nd  Lord  of  all.  The  testimony  of  the  coofeMors  before  tne  nublie 
tribunal,  and  their  inconquerabtc  fidWity  to  their  Saviour,  awakenpd 
the  attention  ot  many  an  uubeiiever  to  the  importance  of  tlie  life 
and  incorruption  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel,  and  thorou^^hly 
eonvinced  them  of  the  truth  of  the  report}  that "  Jesus  Christ  came 
to  save  sinners." 

The  Lord  Jesus  commanded  his  followers,  when  persecuted  in 
one  city,  to  flee  unto  another ;  and  man^  of  them  obeyed,  and  carried 
the  Doessage  of  mercy  much  more  rapidly  over  the  world  than  the 
most  sanguine  of  its  friends  had  probably  ever  calculated.  It  is 
aiost  probable  that  Christianity  would  not  have  spread  beyond  the 
Roman  empire,  had  the  confession  of  it  not  been  pronounced  a  capi- 
tal  crime.  The  empire  was  a  sufficiently  laree  field  for  the  mission* 
ary  enterprise ;  and  beyond  it  there  was  little  tc  stimulate  and  en- 
courage any  Christian  to  renounce  all  the  comforts  and  advantages 
of  home,  and  comparatively  civil  society.  Beyond  the  Roman  do* 
minions,  and  those  possessed  by  kings  who  would  gladly  purchase 
the  emperor's  favour  by  the  sacrifice  of  any  who  sought  in  their 
kingdoms  an  asylum  from  his  power,  all  countries,  not  consisting 
of  entire  deserts  or  waste  solitudes,  were  inhabited  by  hostile  tribes 
of  bMrbarians,  of  unknown  lan^ages,  and  fierce  manners.  Who 
would  feel  disposed  to  withdraw  into  these  regions,  unless  convinced 
that  they  had,  otherwise,  no  chance  of  life  ?  And  this  was  no  doubt 
the  experience  of  many  during  the  great  persecutions  by  pagan  as 
well  as  papal  Rome.  *'  The  wilderness,"  or  the  lands  of  barbarism, 
afforded  the  only  refuge  for  the  afflicted  followers  of  Christ,  who 
■ought  safety  in  flight  from  the  iron-teeth  of  the  nameless  beast  of 
prey.  **  Wherever  you  are,"  said  Cicero  to  the  exiled  Marcellus, 
**  remember  vou  are  equally  within  the  power  of  the  conqueror." 
Christians  wno  were  fortunate  enough  to  evade  the  search,  and 
escape  the  power  of  Rome,  had  no  alternative  but  to  place  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  the  rudest  and  most  ignorant  of  the  human 
race.  These,  perhaps,  generally  welcomed  them,  and  received  in 
return  the  knowleoge  of  "  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ." 
'*  The  wildemess  and  the  solitary  place  were  made  glad  for  them, 
aod  the  desert  rejoiced  and  blossomed  like  the  rose." 

It  was  most  probably  during  the  persecutions  by  the  Pagan  Roman 
emperors  that  the  gospel  was  spread  beyond  the  empire,  and  that 
it  was  received  by  those  whose  descendants,  in  future  ages,  declined 
obedience  to  the  mandates  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  and  his  clergy. 
These  certainly  met  with  more  opposition  from  Christians  in  remote 
re^ons  of  the  empire,  or  among  a  people  who  had  never  <}uietly  sub- 
mitted  to  the  Roman  yoke,  than  from  any  other  people  in  Europe. 
Thus  the  Waldenses  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  and  the  Culdees  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland,  were  the  most  determined  enemies  of  the 
spiritual  despotium  and  tyranny  of  the  Roman  clergy  in  the  dark 
ages.  And  it  is  scarcely  to  be  questioned  that  in  these  countries,  as 
well  as  in  Germany,  Scythia,  and  Persia,  Christianity  was  known 
find  confessed  by  at  least  a  few  of  the  inhabitsnts  in  the  first  and 
■econd  centuries.  Clemens  Romanus,  who  was  perhaps  a  contem- 
porary of  John  the  apostle,  and  acquainted  with  some  of  Paul's 
diseiples  at  Rome,  testifies  that  Paul  preached  the  gospel  to  **  the 
Vtmoet  bounds  of  the  West,"  a  phrsse  denotinf  the  utmost  western 
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bouodariet  r>f  the  Romfto  empire.  The  diMeminsrion  of  ' 
eonpiil  beyond  the  empire  ie  etill  more  elearl  j  annoaneed  bf  1 
This  rennrable  minUter,  who  nam  ehinwD  Miihop  of  the  e 
Ljrone,  A.l).  169,  had  enjoyed  the  eoeietf  of  Polfcarp,  on 
dKicipies  of  John  the  Keptiet.  In  hie  book  on  hereiiy,  writ 
1B7,  he  thus  epeaku:  **  Though  in  the  world  there  are 
lanffuageflf  yet  thn  virtue  of  instruction  it  one  and  the  earr 
neither  do  the  charchea  diMeminated  through  the  whol 
even  to  the  end*  of  the  earth,  believe  diflerentlr,  or  t«ach  di 
from  one  another.  No  dina^eemeDt  in  faith  or  T^rmctw 
amonir  tho«e  founded  in  Germany,  nor  tho^e  which  an 
thf!  SSpatiiarde,  nor  thoee  which  are  amotif;  thn  Celte,  n 
which  are  in  the  Kaet,  nor  thnee  which  an;  in  K:;Tpt,  n 
wliich  are  in  Lybia,  nor  thowe  which  are  in  the  middle  of  th 
brit  a«  to  the  creatarei  of  Ood  in  the  whole  worM  tht  ea 
and  the  Heme,  no  alito  i%  the  hifht  of  the  preachini;  the  trnt 
ev*;r  it  »hinf>e  and  illuminate*  all  men  woo  arrive  at  th*?  kr 
of  the  truth."  It  was,  however,  onlv  aft-r  the  lupw*  of  < 
that  nominal  Christinnity  lK>eame  tne  religion  of  th**  m 
wliom  he  referii;  and  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  new 
which  thev  embraced,  or  rather  wliich  wa4  forced  on  th^m,  e 
little  of  C/hrintianity  Rxcept  the  nam«*.  In  proof  of  this, 
necessary  t<i  give  a  short  extract  from  Mosheim's  arcount 
prosperous  evniitit"  to  the  Christian,  or  rather  thrf  Komac 
in  the  sixth  cinitury.— **  In  the  western  parts,  Remigios, 
bishop  of  Kheims,  who  is  commonly  called  The  Ajinst, 
Oauls,  signalized  his  sseai  in  the  conversion  of  those  whe 
hered  to  the  ancient  superstitions ;  and  his  succ^m  was  con> 

t»arfi':iilarly  after  that  auspicious  period  when  (!liivis.  kii 
'ranks,  embraced  the  gosp**!.  In  Britniii,  several  circu 
concurred  ft  favour  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  F 
king  of  Kent,  and  the  most  considerable  of  the  An;; 
roonarchs  among  whom  that  island  was  at  ttiis  tim"  divii! 
ri«!d  Bertha,  daughter  of  Cherebert,  king  of  Paris,  towardi 
elusion  of  this  century.  Thi*  princi'iM,  partly  bv  her  own  i 
and  partly  bv  the  pious  efTort-i  of  the  clergy  who  fiillowed 
liritain,  graniially  formed  in  the  mind  of  KttiflbTt  a  cf 
clination  to  the  Christian  religion.  While  the  king  ws 
favourable  diftpotition,  Or'-gory  the  Great  sent  into  firifi 
5M,  forty  Beni^lictioe  monks,  with  Augustin  at  tli**ir  h^ad. 
to  brinj;  to  jierfection  what  the  pious  qii»>en  had  mt  hnppi! 
This  monk,  seconded  by  the  seal  and  assistance  of  Kt-ri'ia,  c 
the  king,  and  the^n^atest  part  of  the  inhahitantii  of  K^nt, 
anew  the  foundations  of  tfie  British  church.  The  lahou 
lumba,  an  Irish  m^mk,  were  attended  with  succeas  among 
and  Scots,  many  of  whom  embraceil  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
many,  the  ftohemians,  Thuringians,  and  Iv/ii,  are  mud 
alMu'doned,  in  this  eenturjr,  their  andent  superstitions,  an 
received  the  light  of  Divine  troth  ;  though  this  fart  ap] 
tri'inely  doubtful  to  many.  All  these  convennon^  and  sacm 
will  lose  much  of  their  importance  in  the  esteem  of -^nrh  ai 
w'M\i  ail»T\\,\on  the  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  tlie 
ifvhlsra  o^  \Vv\a  %w^  V!tA  vaooeeding  ages.  For  by  these  ac 
tbiypean  \2baX  ihia  ca{»«l^a^'Qa)5M«a  w«  mentiooad  rvtaioe 
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if  their  former  impiety,  superstition,  and  licenUousnen ;  and 
attached  to  Christ  by  a  mere  outward  and  nominal  profea- 
they,  in  efi'ect,  renouuced  the  purity  of  his  doctrine,  and  the 
)nty  of  his  ((ospel,  by  their  flagitious  lives,  and  the  aapertti* 
and  idolatrous  rites  and  institutions  which  they  continued  to 
ve." 

cording  to  the  same  learned  historian,  the  Christianity  propa- 
in  Europe  in  the  seventh  century  could  produce  httle  real 
iness  to  Uiose  who  received  it.  **  Au^ruetin  ubonred  to  extend 
mits  of  the  church,  and  to  spread  the  light  of  theeospel  among 
^nglO'Saxons ;  and,  after  his  death,  other  monks  were  sent 
Rome,  to  exert  themselves  in  the  same  glorious  cause.  Their 
8  were  attended  with  the  desired  success,  and  the  efficacy  of 
labours  was  manifested  in  the  conversion  of  the  six  Anglo- 
Q  kings,  who  had  hitherto  remained  under  the  darkness  of  the 
nt  superstitions,  to  the  Christian  faith,  which  gained  ground 
grees,  and  was,  at  length,  embraced  universally  throughout 
ntain.  We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine,  that  this  universal 
ZB  in  favour  of  Christianity  was  wholly  due  to  the  discourses  of 
loman  monks  and  doctors ;  for  other  causes  were  certainly  in- 
lental  in  accomplishing  this  great  event.  And  it  is  not  to  be 
ted,  Uiat  the  iniiuence  which  some  Christian  queens  and  ladies 
;h  distinction  had  over  their  husbands,  and  the  pains  they  took 
nvert  them  to  Christianity,  as  also  the  severe  and  rigorous  laws 
were  afterwards  enacted  against  idolaters,  contributed  much  to 
rogress  of  the  gospel.  Many  of  the  British,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
siastics  travelled  among  the  Batavian,  Belgic,  and  German 
ns,  with  the  pious  intention  of  propagating  the  knowledge  of 
ruth,  and  of  erecting  churches  and  iorming  religious  establish* 
s  everywhere.  This  was  the  true  reason  which  induced  the 
lans,  in  after-times,  to  found  so  man^  convents  for  the  Scotch 
Irish,  of  which  some  are  yet  in  bemg.  Columba,  the  Irish 
k,  seconded  by  the  labours  of  a  few  companions,  had  happily 
pated,  in  the  preceding  century,  the  ancient  superstitions  in 
,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  where  idolatry  had  taken  the  deepest 
:  he  also  carried  the  lamp  of  celestial  truth  among  the  Suevi, 
k)ii,  the  Franks,  and  other  (Serman  nations,  and  persevered  in 
:  pious  and  useful  labours  until  his  death,  which  happened  A.D. 
St  Gal,  who  was  one  of  his  companions,  preached  the  gospel 
e  Helvetii  and  the  SuevL  St  Kilian  set  out  from  Scotland,  the 
I  of  his  nativity,  and  exercised  the  ministerial  function  with 
success  among  the  eastern  Franks,  that  vast  numbers  of  them 
aced  Christianity.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century, 
ftmous  Willebrord,  by  birth  an  Anglo-Saxon,  accompanied  with 
n  of  his  countrymen,  vis.  Suidbert,  Wigbert,  Acca,  Wilibald, 
aid,  Lebwin,  the  two  Ewalds,Werenfrid,Marcellin,and  Adal* 
crossed  over  into  Batavia,  which  lay  opposite  to  Britain,  in 
■  to  convert  the  Frieslanders  to  the  religion  of  Jesus.  From 
1^,  in  the  year  692,  they  went  into  Fosteland,  which  most 
TH  look  upon  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  isle  of  Heligoland, 
■iligland  ;  but  being  cruelly  treated  there  by  Radbod,  king  of 
>Viert1anders,  who  put  WigMrt,  one  of  the  company,  to  death, 
departed  thence  for  Cimbria,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Den* 
:.    They,  however,  returned  to  Friesland,  A.D.  693,  And  were 
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much  more  raeoeMful  thsn  thfij  hwii  formerly  bMn  in  opponnff  th« 
andAnt  aup«r»tttinnii,  •nA  profwcAting  tlio  knowlt'd:^*  of  tlM  truth. 
WiUHbrora  wm  orflained,  bv  tn«  Romiin  poiiiifT,  nrchbialkip  n1 
WiltobuffT,  now  Utrecht,  ana  dind  amonf  the  Katavian*  in  afnnd 
old  afcn  ;  while  hie  RMORiatne  continued  to  epread  the  lifrht  of  thi* 
iroitpnl  anionf;  the  Wn-itphaliane,  and  th"  netirhboiiriiif;  criontnM. 
Thp4e  vojriM!^,  and  many  othfre,  und«>rtakf>n  in  the  ranne  ol  (Thritt, 
carry  f  no  doubt,  a  epecioue  appearance  o(  piety  and  »>al ;  but  the 
impartial  and  attentive  innuirer  after  trutn  will  find  it  impowUf 
to  form  the  name  farourable  Judgment  of  them  all,  or  to  applau4, 
without  dietinction,  the  motiree  that  animated  thoee  labortfiU4  mi*- 
eioriarimi.  That  the  dnnigni  of  eome  of  them  were  truly  pifiun,  nni 
ih»\r  charactcre  without  reproach,  i*  anqoeationably  cflrtain.  iJut 
it  in  equally  certain,  that  thi*  wae  nrnther  the  caee  of  them  all,  nor 
even  of  the  greater  part  of  them.  Many  of  them  diaeovered,  in  tlt« 
couree  of  their  ministry,  the  moet  turbulent  pawwme,  and  ivf 
honoured  the  {clorioua  cauNe  in  which  titer  wern  engeffed,  by  th^r 
arrogance  and  ambition,  their  avarice  and  cruelty.  They  abnK«i 
the  power  which  they  had  received  from  the  Iloman  pontiffs,  n( 
f(>rmin(c  religioun  eetabliiihmentii  itmonf^  tlie  miperetitioua  nati<ri»; 
and,  inetead  of  KaininK  eoule  to  Christ,  they  usurped  a  deapotie  do* 
minion  over  their  obeequione  proeelvtee,  and  exercieed  a  priaorij 
authority  over  the  countriee  where  tneir  minietry  had  been  mceeM* 
ful.  Nor  are  we  to  coneider  m  entirely  groundlewi,  the  en^piciuoi 
of  thoMi  who  allp{;e  that  many  of  the  m/mke,  detiiroue  of  rule  mi4 
authority,  concealed  their  vice*  under  the  mank  of  reliirion,  andeu- 
diiro'i,  for  a  cnrtain  time,  the  auntmtiee  of  a  rifrid  mortification an4 
alifitiiii'nrn,  merely  with  a  view  to  hie  in  the  church  to  the  epiwi^ 
pal  Hiirnify." 

Whil<>  the  Fourth  Empire  attained  its  hiKheet  glory  before  tht 
death  of  Trajan,  about  thia  period  may  aliio  be  dated  thf*  nxMt 
triumphant  atate  of  the  Fifth  Kmpire  during  the  entire  period  r>f  lU 
paat  hiatorv.  The  Divine  power  of  the  ffnepel  preached  bf  ili« 
apoatlea  and  their  aaaociatea  waa  fully  manileatfd  tf>  all  men.  Tnoi' 
c<fndf>ntly  glorioua  were  their  battles,  vietoriea,  and  conqueati,  ih* 
reaulta  of  which  were  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  hop«-,  and  iIm 
practice  of  benevolence,  Juatico,  and  mercy,  by  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude of  the  human  race,  aeparated  to  worahip  the  I>ird  rrtit  "f 
all  nationa,  peoples,  and  tribea :  a  aifcht  not  more  new  than  wm- 
d<>rful  in  the  earth.  The  socii'tiea  gathered  by  the  firat  niin:4t"r4  ••( 
(*hriat  Wf>re  confeaaedly  not  wholly  faultleaa.    They  all  profM!.<N^i  *n 


t*e  morally  renovated  by  the  belief  of  the  ffoapel,  and  aaeembM  c"n 
tiriually  to  obaerve  the  inatitutiona  of  their  Lord,  for  the  expri'^i 
purpoae  of  beini^  disciplined  for  hia  aervire,  so  aa  to  be  compM^if 
conformed  to  hia  mind.  Compare  their  gen<*rBl  characU-r,  Ism*. 
ptiraiiita,  and  hop<>a,  with  thoae  of  all  other  claaafa  of  afirietj,  m 
tlipir  afCR,  or  indeed  in  any  future,  in  nny  part  of  th«>  world,  an<l  m- 
aurndly  pvery  one  capahln  of  judifiii^  ot  moral  exr<'ll«*iin>,  and  r*n- 
Hid  nnoufrh  to  declare  their  impartial  Jndpnnnt,  will  a<-kfM»wi«l;:* 
that  iliH  former  iufxprranihly  aiirpaiM«>d  ihit  latter  in  all  thai  .""n- 
atihjt»'a  moral  i>?((r«>II<>iM'i',  prinripU'H,  nii'l  condiirt  worthy  iif  pr*i*», 
M\A  UnV\unfH4  worth  irtjityiiig.  Chriatiaria  evidi>ritly  brratheit  i'»* 
iitn\OK\A\v>t«  o^  ^xT^Axne^atid  wf>re  auataitifvl  liv  its  aitlnt.nrv  pr'hlu<> 
tiona,  ^\v\\tt  >^  t«a\,  ^  uMAWwi^aM  decraJed  by  the  basest  pee- 
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tiona,  and  polluted  by  the  impnrest  manner* ;  the  wise  and  nnwiiie 
had  cast  on  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  malignant  passions  or  the 
iprossest  supentition  left  no  place  in  the  human  heart  for  the  ope- 
ration  of  unfeigned  benevolence,  humanity,  disinterested  kindness, 
compassion  for  enemies,  and  sympathy  for  the  miserable. 

The  gospel  never  ceased  to  demonstrate  itself  to  be  the  povrer  of 
God  to  every  one  who  believed  ;  norwere  the  number  of  such  in  the 
•nccessive  ages  few.  But  in  proportion  as  those  who  confessed  it 
increased  in  number  and  worldly  influence,  many  of  them  were 
distinguished  from  others  more  b^  some  peculiarity  in  religious  opi- 
nions than  by  practice.  Christians  were  alternately  persecuted, 
protected,  endured,  or  neglected  by  the  successors  of  Trajan.  Never- 
theless the^  continued  to  multiply  and  gradually  acquire  influence 
in  civil  society.  They  were  strengthened  by  union,  which  wss  pro- 
duced and  confirmed  by  love  to  one  another  as  brethren,  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  same  spiritual  and  heavenly  blessings,  engagea  in 
tiie  advancement  of  the  same  righteous  cause,  and  exulted  in  the 
confident  hope  of  the  resurrection  and  eternal  life.  **  Every  Chris- 
tian society,"  Waddington  justly  observes,  **  provided  for  the  main- 
tenance of  its  poorer  members ;  and  when  the  funds  were  not  suffi- 
cient for  this  purpose,  they  were  aided  by  the  superfluities  of  more 
wealthy  brethren.  The  same  spirit  which  *  preached  the  gospel  to 
the  poor,*  extended  its  provisions  to  their  temporal  necessities  ;  and 
00  far  from  thinking  it  any  reproach  to  our  faith  that  it  first  ad- 
dressed itself,  b^  its  peculiar  virtues  as  well  as  precepts,  to  the  lower 
orders  of  mankmd,  we  derive  from  this  very  fisu>t  our  strongest  argu- 
ment against  those  who  woald  persuade  us  that  the  patronage  of 
kings  was  necessary  for  its  establishment :  it  rather  becomes  to  us 
matter  of  pious  exultation  that  its  progress  was  precisely  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  By  far  the  majority  of  the  early  converts  were  men 
of  low  rank ;  and  their  numbers  were  concealed  b^  their  obscurity, 
until  they  became  too  powerful  to  dread  persecution.  Every  step 
which  they  took  was  upwards.  Until  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, they  could  scarcely  discover  among  their  thousands  one 
learned  man.  From  the  schools  they  advanced  into  the  senate, 
and  from  the  senate  to  the  throne ;  and  they  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  every  other  ofiice  in  society,  before  they  attained  the  high- 
est. It  is  important  to  attend  to  this  fact,  that  we  may  not  be  mis- 
led ;  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  the  luuiis  from  which  the  pyra- 
mid started  up  was  the  faith  and  constancy  of  the  common  people 
—the  spirt  of  the  religion,  and  the  earliest  government  of  the 
Church,  was  popular;  and  it  is  in  its  earliest  history  that  we  find 
those  proofs  of  general  moral  purity  on  which  we  now  dwell  with 
thK  more  pleasure,  because,  in  succeeding  history,  the  picture  will 
nevir  agam  be  prest'nted  to  us." 

Our  work  properly  embraces  not  the  lixatOTjr  of  the  Christian 
Church  beyond  the  age  of  the  apostles  and  their  contemporaries. 
After  their  time,  if  we  desire  to  ascertain  what  constitutes  pure 
Christianity,  we  shall  look  in  vain  to  the  great  body  of  its  nominal 
professora  It,  however,  had  already  laid  the  mine  by  whicii  they 
were  able,  in  the  fourth  century,  to  overthrow  the  entire  fabric  of 
idolatry,  and  give  law  to  the  Roman  empire.  Constantine,  A.D. 
Sl3.  clearly  discovered  that  his  chief  hope  of  obtaining  the  sovereignty 
of  the  world  depended  on  his  being  able  to  procure  their  friendship 
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and  tupport  Bv  oonramniftte  Vo\icf.  he  pwmmded  them  0ittlM 
bad  been  miracolootly  eonrerted  to  Cnrint,  and  aMoming  the  emm 
for  bis  standard,  he  rallied  around  him  ite  nunaeroua  and  powvdol 
followen.  He  honoured  and  enriehed  them,  and  thej  elevated  bim 
to  the  throne,  and  received  bim  aa  their  lovereini,  and  ruler,  tod 
Judfce,  in  thingii  npiritual  as  well  an  temporal.  It  ia  maniliMt  that 
thoui;h  man  J  real  Christians  probably  joyfullv  received  bis  prod** 
mation  that  Christianity  alone  was  hencefortn  exclnnveljr  toe  reli* 
^on  of  the  empire,  yet  if  any  societv  now  existed  that  imitati^  tb< 
churches  which,  in  Judea,  were  in  Christ,  it  must  have  been  deemed 
almost  universally  heretical,  and  hourly  in  danger  of  beinf(disperMd 
by  the  roaring  of'^the  Roman  beast  of  prey,  if  not  consumed  t^  bis 
iron  teeth. 

Divisions  arose  among  Christians  in  the  days  of  the  apostles ;  and 
tht^y  had  been  scarcely  removed  from  the  earth  before  tne  diurcfaes 
planted  by  them  departed  from  the  simplicity  of  Christianity,  as 
delineated  by  the  inspired  writers.  NeverthMesa,  with  the  exeep* 
tiun  of  those  who  made  shipwreck  of  faith  and  a  good  eooscieoee, 
the  great  peculiarities  of  the  gospel,  in  doctrine  and  practice,  ap* 
pear  to  have  characterised  all  the  societies  that  confessed  Cbri^ 
and  suflbred  for  his  name's  sake,  to  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
This  is  obvious  from  the  statement  of  Iren»ua  in  his  work  oa 
heresy.  He  includes,  under  the  name  church,  all  the  Christisa 
societies  scattered  among  the  nations ;  and  thus  describes  its  s»ti* 
ments :  **  The  Church,  spread  throughout  the  whole  world  even  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  has  received,  both  from  the  apostles  and  from 
their  disciples,  that  faith  which  is  in  One  (jod,  the  Father  Al* 
mighty,  who  made  the  li(;aven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  the  thiogi 
which  are  in  them  ;  and  in  one  JesuH  Christ,  the  Son  of  Ood,  incar* 
iiatc  for  our  salvation  ;  and  in  the  Holy  (ihost,  who,  by  t)ie  pro* 
pliels,  foretold  the  arrangements  and  the  advent  of  Christ,  snj 
that  generation  which  was  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  suffering  and  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  the  ascension  into  heaven,  in  tbs 
flesh  of  our  beloved  Jesus  Clirist  oar  Lord,  and  bis  coming  from 
heaven  in  the  glory  of  thn  Father  *  to  gather  together  all  thingf,' 
and  to  raise  at  last  all  flfsh  of  the  human  race.  That  to  JestM 
Christ  our  Lord  Ood,  Saviour  and  King,  according  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  invisible  Father,  every  knee  may  bow,  of  things  in  iiearrn, 
and  things  in  earth,  and  under  the  earth  ;  and  that  every  tf)Upis 
may  confess  to  him,  and  that  hn  may  perform  Just  Judgment  on  all. 
And  he  is  exalted,  tiiat  he  may  send  t«>fltemal  fir«  spiritual  wirk«^' 
nesM,  the  traniurressing  and  apostate  angels,  and  impious,  unju.t, 
iniquitous,  anablasphemou*  men  :  That  he-may  confer  life  on  iIkism 
who  k*;efi  his  commandments,  and  pernevere  in  his  love,  as  in^i^ 
some  have  done  from  the  beginning,  and  as  others  have  done  from 
repentance;  and  that  he  may  bestow  on  them  incorrupiion.  and 
may  surround  them  with  eternal  glorjr  in  the  place  of  reward.*' 

The  Arst  large  community  of  Christian*,  worthy  of  the  name,  who 

s<>parati'd  from  the  universal  church,  or  societies  that  retained  **  tbs 

form  of  sound  words,"  taught  bv  the  apostles,  appeared  in  the  latter 

^lartut  l\\«  \\\\tA  w.utury.  Their  nr*t  l<'a«ier,who  may  h-  d*  n'rminsted 

the  fiXfX  C\\t\»vV.v\\  \V«\v\t\\\m  ^>R«a  Novatian,  a  proaeiy te  of  the  church 

»•»,  Home.    **W«  yc^,^^  "^ tAvXwN^tVatv  tt-oAtka.,  "a  man  of  gn«t 
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willing,  under  anjr  circumstances  of  contrition,  to  readmit  those 
who  had  been  once  separated  from  the  communion  of  the  Church. 
And  this  severitv  he  would  have  extended  not  only  to  those  who 
had  fsUen  bj  deliberate  transeression,  but  even  to  such  as  had 
made  a  forced  compromise  of  their  faith  under  the  terrors  of  perse- 
ention.  He  considered  the  Christian  Church  as  a  society,  where 
virtue  and  innocence  reigned  universally,  and  refused  any  louger  to 
acknowledge,  as  members  of  it,  those  who  had  once  degenerated  into 
unrighteousness.  This  endeavour  to  revive  the  spotless  moral  purity 
ci  the  primitive  faith  was  found  inconsistent  with  the  corruptions 
eren  of  that  early  a^ :  it  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  lead* 
inff  prelates,  as  a  vam  and  visionary  scheme ;  and  those  rigid  prin* 
^plea  which  had  characterised  and  sanctified  the  Church  in  the 
font  century,  were  abandoned  to  the  profession  of  schismatic  secta- 
rim  in  the  third." 

The  Novatians  exceedingly  multiplied  in  all  the  countries  where 
the  gospel  was  received,  and  flourished  until  the  fifth  century,  when 
the  clergy  of  the  imperial  Church  succeeded  in  crushing  the  power 
of  dissent,  and  compelled  the  faithful  to  withdraw  as  much  as  possi- 
ble  from  public  notice. 

The  sacred  scriptures,  however,  remained,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  was  reverenced  by  multitudes.  Those  most  desirous  and 
resolved  to  honour  their  Saviour  and  heavenly  king  found  small  fa- 
vour with  the  majority  of  the  Christian  teachers  or  people.  An  Arian 
or  Trinitarian  Christianity  sustained,  at  the  pleasure  or  humour  of 
Coostan tine's  successors,  the  vast  and  gorgeous  fabric  of  the  imperial 
church,  till  Theodosius  the  Great,  A.D.  380,  established  the  latter, 
named  the  orthodox  creed,  and  published  the  famous  law,  **  that 
no  one,  of  whatever  rank,  shoola  slay  a  victim  or  present  an  ofler* 
ing,  iu  public  or  private,  to  any  senseless  image  or  imaginary  god." 
To  martyrs,  eminent  departed  saints,  and  especially  to  Mary  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  and  to  angels,  were  transferred  the  veneration  and 
homage  formerly  cherished  for  idols ;  and  all  who  refused  to  honour 
them  as  intercessors  with  God,  or  who  maintained  that  to  them 
there  was  but  "  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  and  one  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,"  were  more  dreaded, 
despised,  or  abhorred,  by  the  great  teachers  of  the  imperial  church, 
than  were  idolaters,  infidels,  or  profligates.  Assemblies  of  bishops 
m>eedily  assumed  the  authority  and  power  of  infallible  guides,  whose 
wisdom  was  not  to  be  questioned,  nor  their  influence  with  Heaven 
to  bring  down  blessings  or  curses  upon  mankind,  to  be  doubted. 
They  gradually,  having  for  their  chief  the  bishop  of  Rome,  acquired 
the  supreme  dominion  in  things  spiritual,  and  at  length  sat  on  the 
throne  of  the  church,  and  directed  the  civil  government  of  the 
empire  Emperors,  kings,  princes,  and  magistrates,  were  their 
servants  to  honour  or  protect  those  whom  they  pronounced  blessed, 
and  degrade  or  kill  ail  whom  they  declared  accursed.  Thus  the 
nominal  ministers  of  Christians,  united  as  one  man,  truly  appeared 
*'  the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition,  who  opposeth  and  exalteth 
himself  above  all  that  is  called  God ;  so  that  he,  as  Gkxl,  sitteth  in 
^e  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God."  2  These,  ii.  4. 
Evervwhere  was  heard  the  terrific  voice  of  this  demon-god.  I'he 
worsoippers  of  the  Moit  High  trembled,  and  retired  from  the  busy 
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haonU  of  mm ;  th«  oMek  foUowert  of  the  Lard  Jma»  fled  to  thi 
wiM«rn«M,  and  th«r«  •ojoomad  twelve  hundrad  and  fixtjr  jmti. 

Fearful  w«r«  thr  jiidf(aMnU  which  IIbII  on  the  apoeUte  race,  who 
had  proetrated  their  hearts  and  conedeneaa  to  the  ■eU-made  damoEk 
ffod.  The  inroadi  of  barbarians  spread  anivereal  deeolation,  faoiioe, 
pratilence,  and  death ;  the  mighty  empire  wae  broken  up,  end  di* 
vided  into  manj  kingdoms,  and  ignorance,  superstition,  and  ererr 
species  of  wickedness,  established  anew  their  throne  in  the  world. 
Jiut  this  dreadful  termination  of  the  eruptions  of  pagan  natiou 
only  rivctted  Uie  chains  bj  which  "  the  man  of  sin,"  that  widted 
one,  subject«Hi  to  slavery  the  Roman  empire.  The  savage  conqoeron 
transliBrred  their  reverence  for  the  priests  and  ritM  of  their  bU)o6f  godi 
to  the  prieets  and  rites  of  nominal  Christianitj,  and  consohdat^d 
the  ecclesiastical  despotism  and  tjrrannj,  of  wfaioee  natural  and  Ut- 
rible  power  ther  were  incapable  of  forming  a  correct  estimate.  Tb« 
voice  of  the  holy  oracles  was  silenced,  or  only  hcwrd  in  solitary  tod 
impenetrable  recesses.  **  Darkness  covered  th«  c*vth,  and  mm 
darkness  the  people."  Charlemagne,  the  celebrated  emperor  of  tlw 
West,  in  the  eiiehth  cmtorv,  votary  as  be  was  of  vice  and  supenti' 
tion,  atti>mnte4  to  adorn  Ills  reigti  by  literature,  and  the  Church  bf 
the  study  of  the  scripture*.  This  noblc»t  of  his  enterpris<fs  (ailad. 
The  chief  rulers  of  the  multitude  hated  knowledge,  and  thry  me- 
ceeded  in  tite  establi4hment  of  their  dominion  by  extinguuhinc 
moral  light.  Man;^  teacliers  of  the  people  were  more  familiar  witfi 
every  art  of  deception  than  with  the  art  of  simplv  reading  tbs  kw 
books  which  were  not  yet  secreted  from  mankind. 

Divine  long'suflering,  however,  came  to  ao  end ;  the  time  of  Jul 
retribution  arrived,  and  the  Sun  of  RighteousmMM  once  more  srosa 
on  the  benighted  nation*.  The  throne  of  ecclesiastical  power  wm 
cast  down,  its  miniiiterM  were  confounded,  and  itn  slaves  exultfd 
in  the  emancipation  proclaimed  by  the  noble  heroes  of  **  TIte  Re- 
formation." The  principal  nations  were  deluced  with  blood,  iib«Hl 
in  the  tremendous  contest  between  Ubertv  and  despotism,  prirvily 
domination  and  freedom  of  tJioii|;ht  The  sacrad  scriptur**!!  »'*"! 
enthronid  in  tlie  htfart*  of  inuUitudtM ;  Satan  was  bound,  ai.<l  ()>' 
nations  srt  free.  The  Ciiristian  captivmi  were  recalled ;  tbt-v  !>ftril 
the  voice  of  the  angHl  in  th<«  midst  of  heaven  proclaiming  '•l.<-  '■•ii 
of  their  chief  enemv,  and  hi'aven  and  earth  rcjoic-d.  Many  m  ■  u/gK^ 
thev  hsvf!  Iia<l,  sna  many  perhaps  they  nisv  yet  have ;  but  Hi;  wl*> 
hatii  dMiivered  them  will  complete  Uieir  dehvemnce.  They  lia^-* 
labfjurifd,  snd  agoodiv  number  of  them  have  not  fainted  in  or- 
ti«n(iin);  farurxtly  for  the  faith,  iiy  them  Divinu  truth  bath  iUuin>- 
natrd  mariy  nations;  in  the  remotest  regions,  where  the  Kootau 
eM{;lf  M'tM  nevfr  seen  or  knoHU,  thounands  sing  *'  Unto  him  tli^t 
lov«t«|  UN,  Hiid  wnalii'd  U4  from  our  sins  in  his  own  b1or>d,  aU'i  n.«  !-• 
U4  onto  our  (Jod  kings  and  priests:  unto  him  be  glory  snd  iV'.it" 
iiioii,  tor  I'ver  and  pvcr.  Amen."  The  stone  cut  out  of  the  moun- 
tain proi;reiiNivf|v  filU  the  earth.  IVaver  is  made  to  thi>  Ltrd  i>wit 
(-oiitiriuiiily,  in  iIih  (HrtltM-t  wn.t,  nortn.  south,  and  ea«t,  snd  H:>i  v 
is  h»  prsiMtd.  Ail  who  love  Him  contidently  and  intensnlv  Ion;'  to 
Vit'at  V\\«  v%tv\kt  voiceN  in  heaven  re-echoed  over  all  the  eartii :  *'  fh* 
V\ngdoma  ul  v\\\«  y<qM  w(«\Moome  the  kingdom  of  ot&r  Lord,  and  uf 
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AbdoloDymn*,  king  of  Sardis,  page  304. 

Abijah,  king  of  Judah,  29. 

Abomination  of  desolation  set  up  on  the  altar  at  Jerasalem,  Wi. 

Abraham  and  his  seed  chosen  by  God  to  maintain  the  true  reli- 
gion, 12 ;  trials  of,  18 ;  descendants  of,  small  increase  during 
the  first  200  years,  and  wonderful  increase  during  succeeding 
200  years,  18. 

Achsan  republic,  148. 

Africa,  Northern,  events  in,  preparatory  for  receiving  Christianity, 
303. 

Agrarian  or  Licinian  laws,  265. 

Agrieola,  subdues  the  Britons,  526. 

Agrippa,  Marcus  Vipsaiiius,  318;  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  348. 

Agrippa,  son  of  Aristobulus,  receives  the  tetrarchy  of  Gahlee,  371 ; 
early  history  of,  433;  intercedes  in  favour  of  the  Jews  with  Cali- 
gula, 436 ;  receives  Judea  and  Samaria  from  Claudius,  449 ; 
miraculous  death,  451 ;  family  of,  452. 

Agrippa,  hisson,succeedshisuncle,kiDgorChalcis,454;  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  temple,  455 ;  deposes  and  appomts  the 
high-priests,  498. 

Agrippma,  wife  of  Germanicus  and  mother  of  Nero,  banished  with 
ner  sons  from  Rome,  426 ;  attrocities  of,  461 ;  poisons  her  bus* 
band  Claudius,  465;  violent  temper  of,  466;  attempt  to  murder, 
475;  death  of,  477. 

Ahab,  wickedness  of,  29. 

Ahaz,  wicked  reign  of,  28. 

Albinus,  governor  of  Judea,  472,  498. 

Alcimus,  chief  captain,  and  afterwards  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  194, 
201,202;  death  of,  204. 

Alexander  the  Great,  character  of,  96,  99 ;  conquests  of,  99 ;  defeats 
the  Persians  at  the  river  Granicus,  102  ;  seised  with  a  fever  at 
Tarsus,  and  his  confidence  in  his  physician,  103  ;  defeats  Darius 
at  Issus ;  courtesy  to  the  royal  captives,  104,  1 12  ;  besieges  Tyre, 
104 ;  proceeds  to  Jerusalem,  worships  the  high-priest,  and 
grants  the  Jews  privileges,  106 ;  cruelty  to  the  governor  of  Gaza, 
108 ;  visits  the  temple  of  Jupiter-Ammon,  109 ;  defeats  Darius 
at  Arbela,  111 ;  proceeds  to  Babylon,  ib. ;  conquers  Parthia, 
and  proceeds  to  India,  1I3 ;  marries  the  daughter  of  Darius, 
114 ;  attempts  to  restore  the  Temple  of  Belus,  115 ;  death  of, 
116  i  character  of,  ib.  burial,  119. 
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Alexander**  OeDtnls  tppointed  froveroon  over  tha  provinoct,  117. 

AlexADder't  fomilj  extirpftted,  124. 

Alexandor'*  Umr  ■ncc^Moriif  125. 

A]fXKDt\itr  Bala  aiicencU  the  Uirune  of  STria«  905;  death  of.  2M. 

A1«!xand«r  Zebiiia,  bin  hod,  claims  the  throne  of  Sjria,  217. 

Alexander  and  Arietobuluaf  eona  of  Herod,  sent  to  Romef  348 ;  » 

turn  of,  350 ;  death  of,  354, 855. 
Alexandra,  wife  of  Jannvua,  reifrn*  ovn  Jndea  nine  jean,  222. 
Alexandra,  wife  of  Alexander,  oppoeea  Herod.  842 ;  death  of,  3iS. 
Alliances,  political  or  oonjogal,  not  allowed  with  idolater*,  bat  per* 

mitted  with  proselytes,  41. 
Altar  parified  at  the  end  of  three  jeara  and  a  half,  hj  Jodas,  I§B. 
Amalekites,  aceoont  of,  21. 
Ananias,  tlie  high-priest,  deposed,  472 
Ananias  appointed  governor  of  Jerusalem,  506. 
Ananeiios,  an  obscure  priest,  made  high*  priest  bj  Herod,  842. 
Anaxagoras,  philosophy  of,  05. 
Antedilarians,  race  of,  9. 

Antigonus  Sochvos,  first  president  of  the  Sanhedrim,  148. 
Antigonos,  son  of  Hyrcanos  I.  murder  of,  219. 
Antigonus,  son  of  Aristobulos,  leads  an  annj  into  Jodea,  assisted 

hj  the  Parthians,  229. 
Antiochns,  governor  of  Asia  Minor,  assumes  aovereigntj,  125. 
Antiochus  Soter  overcomes  the  Gauls,  137. 
Antiochus  Theos  wars  against  Egypt,  189. 
Autiuchus  the  Great,  153;  prohibits  strangers  from  entering  the 

temple,  159 ;  defeated  by  the  Romans,  161 ;  robs  the  tempkuf 

Jupiter  Belus,  164 ;  death  of,  ib. 
Antiochus  Rfiiphanes,  an  hostage  at  Rome,  obtains  the  crown  of 

Svria,  167  ;  his  vile  character,  168 ;  routs  the  Kgyptiafm,  and 

Elunden  the  country,  169  :  his  victories  in  Kgypt  stopt  by  tl»fl 
loman  amba«aadoni,170;  Daniel'ti  predictions  concerning  liim, 
17 1  ;  puts  theambasMidors  of  tlie  Jews  to  death,  175 ;  his  cniflijr 
and  profaneness  at  Jerusalem,  177  ;  his  persecution  of  the  Jew«, 
177,  181,  162 ;  endeavours  to  eztiruate  the  worship  of  the  True 
(ioii,  180;  prepares  to  celebrate  the  Grecian  games,  186;  ruU 
thn  temple  of  Klvmais,  187  ;  miserabhf  death  of,  190. 

Antiochus  Kupator,  his  son,  suce«feds,  195 ;  Philip,  appointed  liii 
governor,  seizes  the  throne,  195,  201. 

Antiochus  Sidetus,  brother  of  Demetrius,  becomes  king  of  Syria, 
211  first  seeks  the  assistance  of  Simon,  and  then  refuses  bis 
aid,  and  sends  Cendebeus  to  rob  JernMlem,  213 ;  grants  peace 
to  John  Hjrrcanus,  215 ;  death  of,  ib. 

Antipas  or  Antipater,  father  of  Herod,  S24 ;  appointed  procurator 
(^  Judea,  227  ;  appoints  his  Km  Pbasael,  governor  of  Jerosa* 
lem,  and  Herod,  governor  of  Galilee,  ib.  ;  death  of,  229. 

Antipas,  son  of  Herod,  dectsred  his  successor,  856. 

Antipater,  son  of  Herod,  353 — 5. 

Antoiiia,  fortress  of,  pontificial  dresses  kept  in,  431,  4S6. 

Antony,  Msrc,  despotic  rule  at  Rome,  3o0;  account  of,  810,  812; 

the  Second  Triumvirate,  312— 15 '.dissipation  and  i>xtravagancs 

w'wU  Cl«!Ovatra  in  Egypt,  320,  324  ;  marries  OcUvia,  821 ;  in- 

vaAm  ?awi\a)%aii  vabdiiea  Armenia,  324  ;  dedures  war  agaiuit 
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Octavius,  825 ;  Senate  divests  him  of  his  office,  ib. ;  battle  of 

Actiuin,326   death  of,  328 
Apiciua,  382. 

Apollonius,  governor  of  Syria,  187. 
Apostles  appointed  by  Christ  to  rule  his  kingdom,  408. 
Appius  Claudius  reuaers  the  office  of  decemvir  perpetual,  238. 
Arabia  Felix,  unsuccessfully  invaded  bj  Gallus,  335. 
Arabia  Petrsa  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  bj  Trajan,  536. 
Archelaus,  son  of  Herod,  appointed  king  of  Judea,  362 ;  repairs  to 

Rome,  363 ;  character  of,  ib. ;  made  ethnarch,  366 ;  banished 

to  Vienne,  367. 
Aristobulus,  grandson  of  Agrippa,  made  kin^  of  Armenia,  465. 
Aristotle,  tutor  of  Alexander,  anecdote  of,  98. 
Armenia,  subdued  bj  Marc  Antony,  324 ;  conquest  of,  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 470 ;  made  a  Roman  province,  536. 
Arsinoe,  sister  of  Cleopatra,  299 ;  exhibited  in  Cesar's  triumph  at 

Rome,  304. 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  character  of,  40 — 59. 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  reign  of,  78 ;  attempt  to  murder,  by  Cyrus, 

79 ;  revolt  against,  81 ;  death  of,  89. 
Artaxerxes  Ochus,  reign  of,  90 ;  overcomes  Egypt,  kills  their  god 

Apis,  andcarries  the  spoils  to  Babylon,  93  ;  poisoned  by  Bagoas, 

and  his  body  given  to  be  eaten  by  cats,  94. 
Assideans,  194. 

Assineus  and  Anileus  governors  of  Babylonia,  441. 
Aamonean  family,  the  last  of,  231. 
Assyria  conquered  by  Trajan,  537. 
Astrologers  and  magicians  banished  out  of  Italy,  420. 
Athaliah,  wicked  government  of,  32. 

Athrongas  and  his  brother  take  the  title  of  King  of  Jodea,  865. 
Augustus,  children  and  grandchildren  of,  411, 12;  death  of,  413. 
August,  how  so  named,  337. 

B  ' 

Baachus  adored  by  the  Romans,  882. 

Baasha  gains  possession  of  the  throne  of  Israel,  29. 

Babylon,  siege  and  capture  of,  55;  deserted,  136  ;  conquered  by 

Trajan,  637. 
Babylus  the  Astrologer,  487. 
Bagoas  or  Bagoses,  the  Persian  governor,  lays  a  mulct  upon  the 

sacrifices  of  the  Jews,  79 ;  poisons  Artaxerxes,  and  gives  his 

body  to  be  eaten  by  cats,  94  ;  death  of,  95. 
Bernice,  sister  of  Agrippa,  ditmiMrd^u:;  Rome,  527. 
Boadicea,  queen  of  Britain,  4V. 
Boiscalus,  noble  speech  of,  469. 
Brahmin,  anecdote  of,  336. 
Britannicus,  son  of  Claudius,  cruel  treatment  of,  461 ;  death  of,  467 ; 

memory  of,  honoured  by  Titus,  526. 
Britons  fight  against  the  Romans,  460,  496  ;  subdued  by  Agricola, 

526  ;  converted  by  Augustin,  555. 
Brutus  murders  Cesar,  308 ;  death  of,  317. 
Burnt-offerings,  use  of,  897  ;  unnecessary  after  Christ,  898. 
Burrhu«|  chin  of  the  Roman  army  under  Nero,  464 ;  death  of;  479. 
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CftlftphM,the  high'prieat  deposed  bj  Vitelliae,  431. 

CfttDitM,  chftrscter  of,  10. 

Cftlendar,  Ronum,  corrected  bj  Juliae  Cetftr,  306 ;  «llerwaid>  If 
Octftrioe,  387. 

Celiinile  Cftiot,  origin  of  the  name,  4.92;  dianteter  of,  427 ;  reifB 
of,  f»vottr»ble  to  the  gokpel,  432, 43b;  madoeM  of,  435,  442,44 ; 
death  of,  443. 

Cambirffee,  eherecter  of,  68 ;  contempt  of  idoU,  64. 

Caminue  dictator,  240. 

Canaan,  land  of,  fn^en  to  Abraham  and  hta  aeed  for  a  potaemoa, 
12 ;  unappropriated  when  firat  taken  poeeeetion  of  by  Abr»baiD, 
la^  18 ;  comparative  email  extent  of,  13,  18. 

Canaan,  seven  nation*  of,  expelled  for  their  iuiquitjr,  896. 

Canaanitee,  character  of,  18;  position  of,  soittd  for  the  publicitjr  of 
the  trae  religion,  14. 

Candace,  qaeen  of  Kthiopia,  invades  Re^pt,  3.13. 

Captives  in  Babylon,  state  of  the,  39  ;  Tioerated  bj  Cyrus,  ib. 

Captivity  of  the  Jews,  secret  effects  of,  on  the  surrounding  natiooi, 
63. 

Caractacus  ftghts  acainst  the  Romans,  460. 

Carthace  ana  Carthafnnianii,  241 ;  first  pnnie  war,  242 ;  soldien  re* 
volt,  246;  second  puuic  war,  248;  New  Cartha^A,  249— 2i4; 
third  punic  war,  268 ;  Romans  resolve  to  destroy  Cartbige, 
260 ;  vigorous  defence  of  the  Carthafrinians,  261 ;  overcome  by 
Scipio  raullns,  and  Carthage  dechured  a  Roman  proviocs,  282 ; 
Carthage  rebuilt  by  order  of  Cesar,  303. 

Cassius,  316, 317, 

Cassander  takes  the  title  of  king  of  Greece  and  Macedon,  125. 

Cataliue,  conspiracy  uf,  284. 

Cato  advises  war  with  Carthage,  239 ;  sayings  of,  286,  287,  260 ; 
death  of,  303. 

Centuries,  Roman,  238. 

Cerinthus,  the  false  teacher,  544. 

Cesar,  Julius,  settles  the  affairs  of  Judea,  227 :  contraslsd  with 
Pompev,  272,  character  of^  278—282  ;  eovernor  of  Spain,  205; 
of  Cisalpine  and  Transalpine  Gaul,  28iS  ;  jealous  of  Pompey, 
288;  engages  in  civil  war,  290 ;  rob*  the  treasury.  293;  subdues 
Marseilles,  295 ;  ap|>ointed  dictator,  ib.  nearly  drowned  in  aa 
open  boat,  296  ;  battle  of  Fharsalia,  297 ;  great  rejoicin|ri  st 
Rome,  in  honour  of,  303 ;  receives  four  triumphal  processiom, 
304 ;  offered  the  crown,  and  refuses  it,  306 ;  receives  a  fifth 
triumph,  807 ;  honours  paid  to  him,  806 ;  death  of,  ib. 

Cesar^  Augustus,  #ee  Oetavius. 

Cesario,  or  Cesarea,  built  by  Herod,  847,  861 ;  scene  of  blood  in 
time  of  Felix,  458 ;  murder  of  the  Jews  at,  500. 

Cestius,  governor  of  Srrimf  invades  Judea,  505;  retires  soddenly 
from  Jerusalem,  307. 

Charlemagne,  560. 

Chederlaomer,  first  conqueror  after  Nimrod,  19. 

Cble(Tuler  in  Israel,  vicegerent  of  Ood^  199. 


Christ,  V\t\:kk  o^^  %M,  888:  maketh  himself  known  as  the  Utm 
•kit  l^tMmKd,  VSl  \  4Vak»  xii^^un  of,  386;  U^timaltt  MB 
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Dftvid,  889 ;  the  Son  of  God,  391 ;  impossibility  of  carrying  on  a 
•cheme  of  deception,  400  ;  supomatural  education  of,  404  ;  tin- 
iustlj  condemned  by  Pilate,  405;  evidence  of  resurrection,  406. 

Christian  societies  increase  under  the  apostles,  410;  first  persecution 
of,  by  the  Jews,  431;  flee  from  Jerusalem,  and  spread  the  gos- 
pel everywhere,  ib.;  early  Christians  not  reauired  to  submit  to 
circumcision,  438;  viewed  as  a  sect  of  the  Jews,  and  admitted 
into  the  synafirogues,  449;  voluntary  contributions  of  the  first 
Christians,  453 ;  increase  at  Rome  under  Claudius  and  Nero, 
471;  free  from  persecution  until  the  time  of  Nero,  472:  blamed 
for  setting  fire  to  Rome,  and  persecuted,  482,  483 ;  flee  from 
Jerusalem  before  its  destruction,  508 ;  spread  of  Christianity  by 
the  influence  of  the  Roman  dominion,  541 ;  early  corrupted 
by  folse  teachers,  ib. ;  persecution  of,  542 ;  first  heresv  in  the 
Cfhurch,  544;  converts  numerous  in  the  first  century,  546;  per* 
secntion  at  Antioch,  549;  state  of,  according  to  Clemens 
RomanuB,  551,  56,  58;  how  spread,  553,  54. 

Christianity  introduced  into  Britain,  555;  recommends  itself  in  the 
first  aj^es  to  the  poor,  to  the  middle  classes,  and  to  nobility 
and  kings,  551 ;  becomes  the  state  religion  under  Coastantine, 
558 

Cinna,  273,  274. 

Claudius  Appius,  general,  273. 

Claudius,  sou  of  Giermanicus,  marries  a  daughter  of  Sejaims,  422 ; 
called  to  the  throne  by  the  soldiery,  455  ;  character  and  habits 
Qf,  447,  448  :  works  of,  460 ;  death  of,  462,  63. 

Clemens  Romanus,  extract  from  the  writings  of,  552. 

Clemens,  imposture  of,  and  death,  420. 

Cleopatra,  wife  of  Demetrius,  puts  her  son  Seleucus  to  death,  and 
»  afterwards  slain  by  her  son  Grypus,  217. 

Cleopatra  receives  the  throne  of  Egypt  from  Cesar,  299 ;  entertained 
hy  Herod,  343 ;  extravagance  of  with  Antony,  320—24  :  death 
of,  328. 

Columba,  the  Irish  Monk,  554. 

Comitio,  Roman,  236,  f39. 

Coostantine  pretends  to  be  a  Christian,  557 

Consuls,  Roman,  237. 

Corinth  restored  by  order  of  Cesar,  303. 

Crassus  robs  Jerusalem,  227 ;  w(  alth  of,  281 ;  made  governor  of 
Syria,  286,  287  ;  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Parthians. 

Coahites  or  Bthiopiaus  invade  Judah,  31. 

Cyrenius,  governor  of  Syria,  367. 

Cyrus  liberates  the  Jews,  39 ;  su^'ect  of  prophecy,  54 ;  his  contempt 
of  idols,  ib. ;  conquests  of,  55. 

Cyras  II.  son  of  Darius  Nothus,  76,  79 ;  death  of,  82. 


Daniel's  vision  of  the  He>goat,  101 ;  vision  of  the  Fourth  Beast, 

132. 
Daniel,  Book  of,  explanation  of  vii.  6,  viii.  5 — 8,  20— 2t,  125, 126 ; 

▼ii.  7, 163 ;  ix.  fulfilled,  406 ;  xi.  5,  6, 133 ;  ver.  7—9,  141 ;  ver. 

10—12,  154;  ver.  13,  17.  ?*«•  ver.  17—19,  160;  ver.  20,  21, 

164 ;  otifections  against  the  book,  confuted,  191. 
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Danobe,  bridge  ballt  mtom  hy  Tn^aa,  536. 
Darius  H jstai^pet,  ftS. 

Dariiw  Nothos,  69 ;  unwttled  rdgn  of,  75 ;  death  oi^  76. 
Dariiw  Codomaaost  character  of,  95 ;  prooeeds  with  mm 
meet  Alexander,  103 ;  defeated  at  leeaa,  in  CiUe»,  14 
stArbela,  111;  alain,  118. 
Dark  agea  dispelled  hj  the  Reformation,  560. 
Decree  of  the  Roman  Senate  against  rhetoricians,  152;  fmvmd 

the  Jews,  810,431,449. 
Decemrirs,  Roman,  287. 
Dedios  Q.  appointed  goremor  of  Syria,  449. 
Demetrius,  son  of  Seleucus  Phtlopator,  ascends  the  tfirone  of  ffriii 

201 ;  charaet^  of,  202 ;  Alexander  Bala  set  op  acainst  nMi 

204 ;  death  of,  205.  "^  ^ 

Demetrius,  his  son,  sets  op  to  gain  the  throne,  205 ;  cranti  prM' 

leeesto  the  Jews,  206;  impritioned  in  Parthia,  211 ;        "" 

his  throne  alter  the  death  of  Antiochns  Sidetos,  215 ; 

of,  216 ;  death  of,  217. 
Demosthenes,  death  of,  119. 
DicUtors,  237. 
Disjunction  of  Israel  under  Jeroboam,  a  sign  of  the  future  dsdai 

of  the  kingdom,  28. 
Divine  honours  paid  to  Augustus  and  Tibericn,  435 ;  to  Agripft 

450. 
Docetae,  or  Gnostics,  544. 
Doctrines  Uogbt  to  the  Jews  br  Christ,  403. 
Domitisn  elected  a  Cesar,  in  absence  of  his  father,  526—528;  is» 

ceeds  to  the  throne,  528 ;  character  of,  528, 529 ;  ▼aaitjr  and  » 

travagance  of,  530 ;  crueltf  of,  531  ;  persecutes  the  Cnrii 

531,  S2,  88 ;  assassination  of,  534. 
Drusus,  diaracter  and  bistorj  of,  411 ;  intrusted  with  the 

ment  of  the  capital,  422 ;  death  of,  424. 

E 

Earthquake  at  Rhodes,  149 ;  in  Asia,  destroys  twelre  cities,  421. 

Bbion,  the  false  teacher,  544. 

Edicts  in  laroor  of  the  Jews,  350, 431,  449. 

Bdomites  cast  off  the  joke  of  Judah,  82 ;  rstum  from  the  Babyte* 

ish  captiritjr,  72. 
Effects  of  the  Jews  associating  with  the  Greeks  in  the  PeniBa 

Wars,  77. 
Egypt  and  Egyptians :  the  first  great  ciTiliied  nation,  14 ;  stals  oL 

Erevious  to  the  days  of  Joseph,  19  ;  wonderful  monumeoti  of, 
slong  to  a  later  age  than  that  of  Moses,  ib. ;  owe  much  d 
their  cirilisation  and  religious  rites  to  the  Jews,  ib. ;  customi 
of,  forbidden  to  be  practised  by  the  Jews,  ib. ;  invade  Jodea,?}; 
ruled  by  strangers,  in  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  94,  109 ;  msk* 
war  against  Julius  Ceair,  299 ;  becomes  a  Roman  province,  SZ9- 
Eleatar,  Jewish  chief  of  banditti,  456. 
Bleasar,  governor  of  the  temple,  506;   i^pointed  governor  of 

\dtiici%a^  508. 
1A\\%>\^  lYie  vravVw^  «vc9ua  of  by  Malaehl,  888. 
"Bl^dhMU,  %  WMtXMHa^  «aBs^}«i^%VkBM(t  MtTOi  487. 
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Epicureans,  382. 

Era  of  the  Seleucidea,  123 ;  of  Ptolemy,  125. 
Esaenes,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  first  Chriiitians,  194. 
Esther,  supposed  to  be  the  wife  of  Artaxerxes  Longimauus,  40, 60. 
Esther,  book  of,  when  finished,  128. 
Evagoras,  king  of  Salamis,  85,  86. 

Esra,  puts  awaj  strange  wives  from  the  Jewa,  41 ;  coUatea  the  Sft> 
cred  Writings,  50. 


Fabuloos  nature  of  ancient  pro&ne  history,  60. 

Fadns,  governor  over  Judea,  452. 

False  religion,  a  corruption  of  the  true  revealed  religion,  IJ. 

Famine  foretold  by  Aeabus,  452,  53. 

FeliZt  governor  of  Jadiea,  458-9,  470. 

Festus,  procurator  of  Judea,  470. 

Fidelity  of  the  Jewish  soldiers,  71,  91. 

Flaccus  Caius,  267. 

Flaccus  Valerius,  275. 

Florus,  governor  of  Judea,  cruelty  of,  499. 


Gabinus  attacks  Jerusalem,  225 — ^27. 

6alba  declared  emperor,  493,  517;  unpopular  measures  of,  518; 
death  of,  519. 

Galatians,  origin  of,  138. 

Galilee  and  the  Galileans,  fitted  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
871  ;  attacked  by  the  Samaritans  in  going  to  Jerusalem,  45o. 

Gaul,  eruption  of,  by  barbarians,  270 ;  by  the  Helvetii,'286. 

Gaza,  prophecy  regarding,  fulfilled,  108. 

Gedaliah  made  governor  of  Judah,  37 ;  slain  by  Ishmael,  38. 

Gemara,  53. 

Genealogy  of  the  Jews,  only,  can  be  traced  to  Adam,  9. 

Genealogical  table  of  the  Jews  carefully  kept,  389  ;  diffurcnce  of,  by 
Matwew  and  Luke,  accounted  for,  390. 

Germanieus,  magnanimous  conduct  of,  414  ;  death  of,  415. 

OermaUH,  revolt  under  Domitian,  532. 

Glabrio  fights  with  a  lion  in  the  circus,  532. 

Gnostics,  or  Docets,  544. 

Gorgias,  general  of  the  Idumeans,  196. 

Gospel,  taught  first  to  the  Jews,  437 ;  afterwards  to  all  nations, 
438. 

Greece,  philosophers  of,  65;  state  of,  on  the  accession  of  Alexander, 
96  ;  languajge  universally  adopted,  118;  states  attempt  to  re- 
cover their  independence  on  the  decease  of  Alexander,  118;  de- 
clared free,  123 ;  division  of,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  \2!t ; 
state  of,  after  the  decease  of  Alexander,  148;  the  splendour  of, 
renovated  under  Aretas,  150 ;  declared  fr«>e  by  tne  Romans, 
160 ;  language  and  literature  encouraged  by  Augustus,  334, 
339. 

Gfypasi  king  of  Syria,  puts  his  mother  to  death,  217. 
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Hftinilcar,  the  Carthifnni^n,  father  of  Hanoibftl,  247. 

Hannibal,  character  of,  248;  attacka  Spain,  ib.  ;  aiece  of 

turn,  ib. ;  croMea  the  Alpa,  249 ;  enconntera  and  dc-feats  8ei^ 
at  Trebia,  250 ;  battlen  of  Thraaimcnaa  and  Cann»,  2)1 ;  tO' 

{)1iee  in  vain  for  aaeUtance  and  troo]m  from  Carthace,  ZU; 
eavea  Italf  to  protect  Carthage,  236  ;  makea  peaoewith  BoMf 
257  ;  obliged  to  flee  from  Carthage,  2M. 

Haadmbal,  the  Carthaginian,  24a 

HaMlmbal,  brother  of  Hannibal,  ia  defeated  and  alain  bjr  Um  l» 
mana,  254. 

Haadmbal,  fiather  of  SophonkAia,  orereooio  hr  tb«  Roonoi,  b 
obliged  to  flee  firom  Carthaee,  256 ;  recalled  bj  the  Catihi^ 
niana,  261;  overcome  bj  tne  Romans,  262;  heroie  ebanew 
of  hie  wife,  ib. 

Haaael,  king  of  Syria,  invades  Judah,  88. 

Heathen  pnests,  presumption  and  tjranny  of,  61. 

Hebrew  points,  51. 

Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  a  Jewish  convert,  454. 

Heliodoms,  treasurer  of  Svria.  punished  for  attempting  to  rob  dw 
temple,  166 ;  usurpe  the  throne  of  Syria,  167. 

Helina,  governor  of  Rome  under  Nero,  492. 

Hercuisneum  destrojred  bj  Vesuvius,  627. 

Herod,  son  of  Antipater,  appointed  governor  of  Galilee,  227 ;  ds> 
strojs  the  numerous  banditti  which  infieated  Galilee,  >228:  it 
summoned  before  the  Sanhedrim  to  answer  for  his  oondoet,  ft4 
appointed  governor  of  Celo-ivria,  ib.;  gains  the  favour  of  Aa- 
tonf,  and  proclaimed  king  of  Judea,  230;  marriee  Mariaoas, 
the  granddaughter  of  Hyrcanus,  281 ;  diaraeter  and  poliej  <dt 
842;  offers  aid  to  Antony,  on  condition  of  putting  Cleopaln 
to  death,  843 :  overcomea  the  king  of  Arabia,  844 ;  makes  cosft 
to  Octavius,  844 ;  domestic  misery  of,  845 ;  introduces  beatb«a 
customs  among  the  Jews,  ib.;  conspiracy  to  murder  him,  Sl6 : 
supplies  the  Jews  with  com  from  Kgypt,  847 ;  buildings  erKtei 
by  Herod,  847  ;  honoured  by  Augustus,  and  made  Roman  pro* 
curator  of  Svria,  and  overseer  of  the  mines  of  Cypras,  348;  ty* 
ranny  of,  349 :  repairs  the  temple,  ib.;  releaaea  the  Jews  of  put 
of  their  taxes,  852;  character  of,  356;  robe  the  aepulchreof  David, 
and  placee  a  golden  eagle  over  the  temple,  861 ;  confioss  s 
numoer  of  the  Jews,  in  order  to  put  them  to  death,  362 ;  ordsn 
his  son  to  be  put  to  death,  ib.;  death  and  final  will  of,  ib. 

Herod,  family  of,  350—353. 

Herud  Philip,  ethnarch  of  Batanea,  866;  character  and  death  of^ 
369. 

Herod  Autipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  S66;  character  of,  871. 
Herod,  son  of  Ariatobulus  and  brother  of  Agrippa,  king  of  Chabrii, 

Herodias,  infamous  conduct  of,  870;  baniahment  and  death  ci, 

372. 
UeToAo\uft^  the  first  authentic  historian,  commeneca  writing  ooths 
c\oHe  o\  WoOX^Tfg^Miieot  history,  61. 
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^igh-priests,  Jewiiih,  149, 145. 

iiiatonr,  pagan,  fabuloas  bejond  the  era  of  Nebuchadnenar,  9, 17. 

Holy  Land,  lies  deaolate  seventy  yean,  38. 

Hyrcanas,  #M  Maccabee§, 


Idolatry  uniyersal  in  the  days  of  Moses,  16 ;  degrading  tendency  of, 
61. 

[dnmeans,  or  Edomites,  confederate  against  Israel,  195 ;  cease  to  be 
a  nation,  216. 

[gnatius,  martyrdom  of,  bv  order  of  Trajan,  550. 

[nfants,  massacre  of  the,  oy  Herod,  omitted  by  Josephos,  859. 

[nundation  of  the  Tiber,  246. 

irenseus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  extract  from,  554. 

[saiah  xiz.  18—25,  false  interpretation  and  accomplishment  of,  201. 

fsaiah,  poem  of  Virgil  borrowed  from,  373. 

ishmael  slays  Gedaliah,  38. 

[srael,  race  of,  special  object  for  which  chosen  by  God,  14 ;  exodus 
out  of  Egypt  without  arms ;  supplied  with  the  armour  of  the 
Egyptians  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea,  20;  dimunction  of,  a  con* 
spicuous  sign  of  their  future  decline,  28.    (&ee  Jews.) 

[talian  Republic,  271. 

izates,  king  of  Adiabene,  a  Jewish  convert,  assists  the  Jews,  454. 


facob,  family  of,  their  wickedness,  and  expediency  of  their  removal 
into  Egypt,  19. 

fames  the  less  beheaded  by  order  of  Agrippa,  450. 

fames  the  greater,  death  of,  472. 

fanus,  temple  of  at  Rome  shut,  329,  335,  526. 

Tason  buys  the  ofiice  of  high-priest  from  Antiochus,  168, 173  ;  in* 
troduces  heathenish  customs,  and  sends  offerings  to  Hercules, 
174  ;  is  supplanted  by  his  brother  Menelaus,  ib. ;  attempts  to 
regain  his  office,  177. 

fehoiada  saves  king  Joash,  32. 

ftfhoram  founds  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  or  the  ten  tribes,  and  esta- 
blishes idolatry,  27. 

fehu,  wicked  reign  of,  30,  32. 

feric!)o,  celebrated  for  its  balm  and  palm-trees,  given  to  Cleopatra 
by  Antony,  343. 

ferusalem,  destruction  of,  510 ,  claimed  by  Vespasian  as  its  superior, 
514. 

Fews,  the  chosen  worshippers  of  the  True  God,  9;  not  on  account 
of  their  own  personal  excellence,  13 ;  dispersion  of,  among  the 
heathen,  fitted  for  the  spread  of  true  religion,  14,  15  ;  national 
constitution  of,  a  theocracy,  16,  18  ;  fidelity  of  to  the  Persians, 
91  ;  numtTous  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  92 ;  teach 
the  Greeks,  98 ;  mix  freely  with  the  Greeks,  and  learn  their 
language,  107,  116  ;  repair  to  Alexandria,  109;  refuse  to  build 
the  temple  of  Bolus,  115 ;  signal  deliverance  from  the  fury  of 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  155  ;  "  scattered  abroad,"  159 ;  corrupted 
by  the  speculative  philosophy  of  Greece,  172, 176 ;  compeHed  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  forsake  the  lawj  180, 182 ;  saperna- 
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toral  ioterfertnee  in  favonr  oL  184 ;  ftrgt  intercoarie  wtdi  tht 
Roman*  eootrarr  to  the  law  of  God,  108 ;  prosperiff  or  dedbM, 
according  to  their  regard  or  disregard  for  the  latr  of  Ood,  IM; 
live  in  proHperitj  under  Hyreanug  I.  219  ;  •operetitioos  n^^tri 
for  the  Sabbath,  226  ;  hoooored  bv  JuUua  Ceaar,  299 ;  neecMtf 
of  being  ret«ned  a*  a  nation  till  Chriat'a  coming,  341;  m  • 
nation,  riie  under  Herod,  346 ;  privilege*  granted  to  them  bf 
Agrippa,  the  Roman  governor,  352  ;  hatred  of  Herod,  360; 
make  a  disturbance  at  the  pawover,  863 ;  riot  at  pentecott,  S64; 
|>etition  Augottus  to  maite  Judea  a  Roman  province,  366; 
moral  degeneration  of,  previous  to  their  final  duipeniioo,  366; 
moral  and  religious  character  of,  378 — 80 ;  opinions  of,  in  tbs 
time  of  Christ,  400,  401 ;  ignorance  of  their  teachers,  402 ;  reMt 
the  setting  up  of  the  statue  of  Caligula,  435 ;  one  million  of,  is 
Kgj^  in  the  time  of  Tiberius ;  cruelly  persecuted  bv  the  gover* 
nor  Flaccns,  439 ;  twentj  thousand  crushed  to  deatn  in  JerosS' 
lem,  4ii ;  state  of,  under  Felix,  458 ;  banished  from  Rome  by 
CUudius,  459 ;  state  of,  under  Nero,  470 ;  final  destruction  lif 
the  Romans,  497 — 515 ;  ^voured  bj  wild  beasts  in  the  theatre, 
514  ;  still  expect  a  Messiah,  5)5. 

JoMcar  nppointed  high-priest  bjr  Herod,  362. 

John  the  Baptist,  birth  of,  370  ;  ministry  of,  S8S. 

J(«uathan  the  high-priest,  killed  in  the  temple  b/  his  brother  Jessi, 
7H. 

Joseph,  nephew  of  Ooias  II.  anecdot<>  of,  146. 

Joseph,  husband  of  Mary,  repairs  to  Egypt,  359 ;  returns  to  Ja<>s, 

Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  appointed  governor  of  Galilee,  S<WL 

Josiah,  ^ood  reign  of,  85,  54. 

Juba,  pnnee  of  Numidia,  801,  303. 

Judas  the  robber  infests  Judea,  364,  374. 

Judas  Maccabeus,  #m  Maceabetit. 

Judas  Iscariot,  an  evidence  of  Christ's  innocence,  405. 

Judea,  grievous  drought  in,  346 ;  reduced  to  a  Roman  proviocr, 

667 ;  given  to  Agrippa,  449 ;  reduced  to  a  Roman  provinot 

again,  452. 
Jugurtha,  267,  269. 

Julia,  infamous  character  of,  413  ;  death  of,  417. 
Julian  the  apostate's  testimony  in  favour  of  Ute  Christians,  454. 
Julius,  909  VeMar. 

July,  month  of,  how  so  nsmed,  337. 
Jij|)it(*r  adored  by  the  Romans,  382. 
Ju-itiee  of  God  manifested  in  the  death  of  his  Sod,  398. 


Kingdom  of  God,  spiritual  nature  of,  383,  393,  598— 400. 

K.ngH  of  Israel,  account  of,  29 ;  God's  deputies,  295. 

Kintfn  of  Judah,  30. 

Kings  in  ancient  times,  accounted  heads  of  the  Pagan  religion,  62. 


liaC".i\o.mr>n\Mia  A«\nvV\w\t%d  wiili  the  Jews,  172,  211. 
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jtLW  of  retribution  or  retaliation,  397.  09. 
i^epidos,  279,  310 ;  humiliation  of,  326. 
liberal  constitution  first  given  by  Mosea,  44. 
;jibo.  S.  account  of,  418,  19. 
ijibrary  of  Alexandria,  destruction  of,  129. 
liivia,  wife  of  Octavius,  character  of,  338,  413,  Id. 
[jysinnachus  takes  the  title  of  king  of  Thrace.  125 ;  robs  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem  by  consent  of  Menelaus,  175. 

M 

Vlaccabees,  family  of,  184 ;  origin  of  the  name,  192 ;  peculiarities 
of  the  reign  of,  ib. 

Maccabeus,  Judas,  withdraws  with  a  small  company  into  the  wil- 
derness, 178;  successful  against  his  enemies,  188—200 ;  purifies 
the  altar,  189  ;  obtains  a  favourable  peace,  and  made  governor 
of  the  country,  200 ;  applies  to  the  Romans  for  help,  203 ;  death 
of,  ib. 

Jonathan,  succeeds  his  brother  Judas,  203  ;  courted  by  De- 
metrius and  Alexander  Bala ;  assumes  the  purple,  204  ;  treach> 
erously  murdered  by  Trrphon,  208 ;  monument  erected  to  his 
memory  at  Modin,  210. 

Simon,  brotlier  of  Jonathan,  elected  high-priest  and  leader 

of  the  Jews,  209  ;  renews  alliances  with  the  Romans  and  Laoo- 
demonians,  211,  212;  allowed  by  Antiochus  Sidetus  to  cuin 
monev,  212  ;  overcomes  Cendebeufl,  who  is  sent  to  rob  J(>rusa- 
Jem,  ^13  ;  he  and  his  two  sons  treacherously  murdered  by  liis 
son-in-law  Ptolemy  Abubus,  214 ;  character  of,  ib. 

—  John  Hyrcanus,  his  son,  succeeds,  214 ;  is  besieged  in  Jeru* 

salem,  but  obtains  peace  of  Antiochus  Sidetus,  215  ;  subjugates 
the  Idumeans,  216  ;  sends  an  embassy  to  the  Romans,  ib. ;  lajA 
waste  Samaria,  218 ;  conquers  Philistine  and  Galilee,  ib.  ;  for> 
sakes  the  Pharasaical  party,  219 ;  death  of,  ib. ;  character  of, 
ib. 

Aristobulus,  his  son,  succeeds,  219 ;  murders  his  moth«>r, 

220;  death  of,  221. 

Jannsus,  his  brother,  succeeds,  221 ;  cruelty  and  death  of. 


222  ;  Alexandra  his  wife  administers  the  government  9  years ; 
death  of,  223. 

. Hyrcanus  II.,  high-priest  and  son  of  Jannsus,  ascends  the 

throne,  supported  by  the  Pharisees,  223 ;  returns  to  private  life, 
224  ;  appeals  to  Pompey,  225;  restored  to  the  throne  and  \u^h- 
priesthood  by  Pompey,  227  ;  mutilated  by  Antigonus,  and  car- 
ried into  Parthia,  229 ;  returns  to  Jerusalem,  230 ;  death  of, 
344  ;  events  in  the  life  of,  ib. 

-  Aristobulus,  son  of  Jannsus,  gains  the  crown,  223 ;  Hcndii 

an  ambasiiador  to  Pompey,  225  ;  who  sends  him  and  his  two 
sons,  Alexander  and  Antigonus,  prisoners  to  Rome,  227  ;  Anti- 
gonus escapes  and  fights  with  Gabinus,  ib. ;  liberated  by  Julius 
Cesar,  ib. ;  poisoned,  ib. 

Aiitieonus,  son  ol  Aristobulus,  placed  on  the  throne  of  Judea 

by  the  Pnrthians,  229 ;  death  of,  231,  and  the  last  of  the  Asmo- 
nean  family. 

Aristobulus,  son  of  Alexander,  made  high-prieat,  342 ,  '^ur* 

dered  by  order  of  Herod,  343. 
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Ma^ri,  •laoghter  of  by  the  PenUmi,  64. 

Malachi,  time  of,  40. 

Malichat,  229.  ,   , 

Manahero,  mock  king  of  Jodea,  504. 

Maneinus,  264. 

Marcellua,  aon  of  Oetavia,  poiaoned,  412. 

MariMnne,  wif«  of  Herod.  280,  231 ;  murder  of,  343,  343. 

Marias,  account  of,  266,  268—274. 

MaMtniaaa,  a  prince  of  Namidia,  255. 

Maaoritea,  51. 

Metnnon,  the  Rhodtan,  character  of,  100. 

Menelaaa,  wicked  hijrh'priett  of  the  Jewa,  conaetits  to  the  mllh^ 

of  the  temple,  175 ;  depoaed,  199  ;  pnt  to  death,  201. 
Meaaalina,  cmeltjr  of,  460. 
Meaaiah,  universal  expectation  of,  15,  372,  373. 
Metellua,  260. 

Miraclea  of  Chriiit,  done  openljr.  404. 
Miraculous  frifta  beatowed  on  thn  apottlea,  405 ;  and  bj  them  mi 

others,  409  ;  die  with  the  apoatlM,  410. 
Miahna,  the,  or  oral  law,  52,  53. 
Moabitea  return  from  the  Babjrloniah  captivity,  72. 
Moaallam,  the  Jew,  anecdote  of,  123. 
Moaea,  lawa  of,  an  enlargement  of  the  patriarchal,  20 ;  first  fiberal 

constitution,  44 ;  benevolent  nature  of,  896 ;  only  laws  wbidk 

provided  for  the  poor,  453. 
Mother  eata  her  chila  at  Jemaalem,  518. 
Mysteries,  nature  of  the  ancient  heathen,  62. 


Nebuchadnezzar  destroys  the  temple,  and  carries  the  Jews  into  cap- 
tivity, 86. 

Ncctanibus,  king  of  Egypt,  defeated  by  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  92. 

Nehemiah,  state  of  the  Jews  under,  40,  71,  72. 

Nero,  marries  Octavia,  daughter  of  Claudius,  461 ;  chosen  emperor. 
462 ;  good  conduct  of,  for  five  years,  463—66  ;  proceeds  to  every 
species  of  folly  and  cruelty,  467;  attempts  his  mothft'i 
life,  474 — 7;  remone  of,  478;  divorceM  Octavia,  and  marri*^ 
Popp»a,  479  ;  fondneaa  of  racing  and  harping,  480  ;  acta  fire  to 
the  city  of  Rome,  ib.;  builds  his  gold(^n  palace,  485 ;  conspiracy 
against,  487  ;  performs  as  a  player,  490 ;  proceeds  to  Gre<^  to 
contend  at  the  pimes,  491 ;  returns  in  triumphal  processioo, 
493  ;  IiiN  d*.ath,  494-^. 

Nero,  a  false,  531. 

Nerva,  account  of,  534  ;  death  of,  535. 

NicRnor,  governor  of  Media,  defeated  by  Seleucot,  123. 

Nicanor,  aent  by  Demetrius  to  punish  the  Jews,  20f ;  death  o', 
203. 

Nineveh,  conquered  by  Trajan,  537. 

NoaYv  ^x\d  h\«  family,  characters  of,  II ;  alive  in  the  dara  efXYn- 

KoYa\,\a.u,bU^%^. 
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Octavia,  wife  of  Antony  and  sister  of  Cesar,  S21. 

Octavia,  wife  of  Nero,  461  ;  divorced,  479 ;  death  of,  480. 

Octavius,  Cesar,  account  of,  3l0 :  appointed  proorvtor,  311 ;  joins 
Antony  and  Lepidus,  311—20;  sacrifices  400  senators  to  the 
manes  of  Julius  Cesar,  at  Perusa,  820;  overconnes  Lepidus,  323; 
overcomes  Antony  at  Actium,  327;  deep  policy  of,  on  becomiofr 
sole  master  of  the  Roman  empire,  329 ;  receives  the  name  of 
Augustus,  332  ;  assumes  the  office  of  pontifex  maximus,  337. 

Old  Testament  completed  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerzes,  60. 

Onias,  the  high-priest,  corrects  the  Sacred  Canon,  14.S. 

Onias  11-  refuses  to  remit  the  tribute  to  the  king  of  Kgypt,  146. 

Onias  III.  deposed,  and  his  office  sold  to  Jason,  168. 

Onias,  his  son,  flees  to  Egypt,  and  builds  a  temple  there,  201  ;  er- 
roneous interpretation  of  prophecy  by,  ib. 

Otho,  appointed  emperor,  519 ;  sensuality  of,  521 ;  death  of,  ib. 

P 

Pallas,  brother  of  Felix,  riches  of,  466. 

Farthians,  account  of,  139,  i£9 ;  defeated  by  Venditus,  321;  send  an 
embassy  to  Cesar  Augustus,  335 ;  conquered  by  Trajan,  537. 

Paul,  travels  of,  457—9  ;  goes  to  Rome,  470;  death  of,  485. 

Pelusium,  siege  of,  93. 

Pentateuch,  Samaritan,  73. 

Perdiccas,  death  of,  119. 

Persepolis,  112. 

Persians,  their  contempt  of  idols,  64. 

Persecution  the  means  of  spreading  Christianity,  553. 

Peter  cast  into  prison  by  order  of  Agrippa,  450 ;  death  of,  485. 

Pharaoh,  army  of,  drowned  in  the  Ken  Sea,  20. 

Pharisees,  account  of,  52;  opposed  by  John  Hyrcanus,  219 ;  tradi- 
tions  of,  enforced  by  his  grandson  Hyrcanus  II.  222. 

Phasael,  governor  of  Jerusalem,  227;  beats  out  his  own  brains,  229. 

Pheroras,  brother  of  Herod,  348. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  character  of,  96,  98. 

Philip  II.  152, 157, 158. 

Philippi,  battle  of,  317. 

Philosophers  and  Miilosophy,  heathen,  62—69, 144,  381,  545. 

Pilate,  character  of,  374 ;  attempts  to  rob  the  treasuiy,  375 ;  de- 
posed  by  Vitellius,  431 ;  banishment  and  death,  37^ ;  letter  of, 
to  Tiberius.  376. 

Plato,  philosophy  of,  67,  spread  of,  68. 

Pliuy  the  elder  perishes  in  Vesuvius,  527. 

Pliny  the  yonnger's  account  of  the  early  Christians,  546. 

Pompeii  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesnvios,  527. 

Pompeiopolis,  now  named,  284. 

Pompey  marches  to  Jerusalem,  225;  takes  it,  and  enters  the  holy 
of  nolies,  226  ;  contrasted  with  Cesar,  277  ;  character  of.  278, 
282 ;  magnanimous  conduct  of,  280  ;  subdues  the  pirates,  283 ; 
triumphiu  procession,  284 ;  governor  of  Spain,  286  ;  sole  con- 
sul,  289  ;  wars  with  Cesar,  290—296 ;  battle  of  Pharsalia,  297. 

Pompey's  son  defeated  by  Cesar,  307 ;  makes  peace  with  Antony 
and  Octavius,  321 ;  death  of,  323. 

Poor  denied  the  benefits  of  religious  rites  in  ancient  times,  62. 

Poppsa,  a  Jewish  proselyte,  471 ;  married  to  Nero,  479 ;  death,  499. 
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Pope,  or  bubop  of  Roma,  ainiro«d  power  of,  5M. 
Poflta,  fir»t  introdoowl  by  Cetar  Aofcuato*,  832. 
Ptolemj,  the  «on  of  UifCiM*  ^^^  Jenualem  by  trescbery,  aad  caff> 
riee  the  luhsbttanU  captive^  190 ;  and,  for  their  fidelHr,  afttr- 
wards  granta  ^m  equal  priTilegea  with  the  Crreekn,  Ul ;  tako 
the  titto  of  kioff  of  I^Tpt,  125 ;  era  of,  ib. 
Ptolemjr  Philadelpboe.  reign  of,  126-140. 
Ptotemjr  Bvergetes,  reign  of,  140-152. 
Ptolemy  Phik^tor,  character  of,  1M ;  penseotee  the  Jews,  and  »• 

deavoara  to  enter  the  temple,  164. 
Ptolemy  Rpiphanee,  157. 
Ptolemy  Philometor  defeated  by  Antioehna,  166, 99 ;  aonated  by  tbt 

Romana,  170. 
Ptolemy  Bvergetes  II.  or  Phyeoon,  set  on  the  throne,  169. 
Ptolemy  Macron,  goremor  of  Syria,  favonrs  the  Jews,  195. 
Ptolemy  Abnboa,  base  murder  and  treachery  by,  214. 
Ptolemy,  brother  of  Cleopatra,  299. 
Pnl,  king  of  Assyria,  invades  Israel,  80. 
Pnnic  War,  first,  242 ;  second,  248 ;  third,  258. 
Purification  and  dedication  of  the  altar  at  the  end  of  1260  days,  181. 

R 
Rabbhas,  arrogance  of,  53. 

Reformation  dispels  the  reign  of  darkneas  and  ignorance,  560. 
Religion,  pagan,  a  corruption  of  the  true,  11 ;  prindplea  of,  62. 
Religion,  true,  spread  of  oy  the  Jews  in  (jreece,  77,  135. 
Religion  and  morals,  previous  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  377—361. 
'*  Remnant  of  Israel,"  described,  .38. 

Retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks,  H2 ;  efiects  on  the  Persian  empire,  8t 

Retribution,  doctrine  of^  taofrht  by  the  patriarchs,  12,  16. 

Komani,  character  of,  before  and  after  their  int«;rcoorse  with 

Greece,  151  ;  constitute  themselves  governors  of  the  yooof 

king  of  Egypt,  Ptolemy  Rpipbanes,  159  ;  effects  of  their  coo- 

3uest  of  Asia,  163;  letters  to  Judas  Maccabeus,  197,  196;  to 
imon,  21 1 ,  212 ;  political  character  of,  232  ;  empire,  the  fourth 
beast  of  Daniel,  233,  338 ;  le^slative  system,  234  ;  tradittoosl 
origin,  235  ;  laws  borrowed  from  Greece,  287  ;  twelve  tablissof 
laws,  230 ;  provide  themselves  with  a  naval  force,  244  ;  roak* 
peace  with  Carthage,  245 ;  conflict  between  the  patricians  and 
plebeians,  263 ;  claim  the  Carthaginian  poascseiona  in  Spain, 
204  ;  agrarian  law  attempted  to  ke  introduced,  265 ;  comiptioo 
of  the  mafpstrates,  269 ;  aenate  obliged  to  nt  in  Theaaaluoiea, 
295,at  Utica,  801 ;  eitent  of  the  Roman  republic  under  the  second 
triumvirate,  S26,  332,  888 ;  republic  extinguished  under  Ctmt 
Aijgustus,  332  {  rtvenue  and  taxes,  834 ;  moral  degradation  of, 
836 ;  iafluence  of  civilisation  on  the  subdued  provincea,  399: 
become  acnuainted  with  divine  revelation,  840 ;  lieentiousosai 
of,  382  ;  debasement  of,  under  Caligula,  435  :  nomb«>n  of,  be- 
come  converts  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions,  456; 

Jrreatnessuoder  Trajan,  538;  roads,  539;  commerce,  540;  mines, 
b. ;  influence  io  spreading  Christianity.  541. 
Rome,  oonflaiiTations  in  the  city,  246, 821 ,  480, 527  ;  nombcr  of  etti- 
i«ivs  under  Tiberius  Gracchus,  2iS5  ;  extent  uf  buildinga,  tb. ; 
men  ot  \«Mivvn^  \uN\\ad  thither  by  ikmv,  805 ;  great  fair"** 


Sibinni.  lent  from  Rdum  u  mmnig*  tha  (Sun  of  Sjrim,  3M. 

ollMed  bj  Bm  (ud  NBhBini.li,  47,M!dL.i.iuii.  o^bTlh. 
Jeva,  48;  chtncUc  inaiDtl;  mitunla,  »i  treiuaibanDr, 
91  ^correcUdby  OuiuL,  H3. 

Sadoc,  on|riDB(or  or  tat  Saddnetei,  Hi. 

awldiic,JninrTKtiouoC,374. 

Hilluil,  Ihe  hlBorim,  emploiBd  biCoMT.SOI,  SOS. 

Hulonie,  •iilcroF  Barod,  iti;  Dkbdooa  djipoalllimcir,  3S3. 

Somalia,  cit;  ot,  buill  by  Omri,  2B. 


"ScatW 


•f,  433 :  fit 


oad,"  a 


lUhKltO 


a,*». 


>fn^tiga.,4e,  3M. 

raaleJIiT  HaDDiM.  ^0;  daaU 

°'"'"m'uXlie^^'2"&r^la°Dc^?ca,  and  nd'^  CarthI 
Siipia  Piului  III.  Mibdvea  ud  dealrora  Carthige.  262. 
Scipio  Niuca,  adviiaa  pcan  with  Carlhaga.  Z»l,  2M,  267. 
Scipio,  ftthet-ip-]aH  or  Pomper,  oppoMi  Ceur,  901. 

Se^eunu.'we  (tf°AI«iaadar'a  iwcmcn/ta 
era  ot.  Lb. ;  ukei  tha  litle  of  kioe  of  Srri] 
Saleucui.  lon  of  AnliochiH,  lU,  doSl  or,  IX 
Seleacua  CalUuiciu,  Ul,  117. 

SaleucuK  Phtk>ptJot,  charutR  of,  lU;  nbi  (bs  tomph,  lai; 


on,  123 1 


Wrj  of,  4 


le  Scriptnraa  mada  W  ord«r  of  Ptolemr 
Philadalphoa,  19». 
Serloriui,  cfauacler  of,  270 ;  aneotole  oThia  tama  daer,  2§0. 

Shem.nmof,  alooaRtalned  Ihe  tnw  niteion,  11.     - 

Eshephtird  klDEB,  auppMiliofl  TMnrdiae.  Zt. 

Shiiliak,  kine  of  KgTpl,  io.adn  Jndah.  SO, 

gicilr,  occauou  of  £e  fint  Punic  fnr,  212 1  decland  ■  RonuD  pre- 


oF,  91. 


tJimoD  of  Sidon,  pT^nda  to  ba 


a,  lu,  ite.  in,  in. 


Socntai,  pbiloaopbT  ol', « ;  UfH  ud  di^  i^'v/ 

Spartacui,  ionriutloa  oT,  281. 

Spiattis,  382. 

SKphanuB  aauiow  Dowitta,  UL 


irt; 


'i41H»k<Blinhi-ig 


fhvocrmtf  of  tbe  JvwHt  RT 


Tibgrlni,  (huKim  uT-.m  |11— 111.  41A  i  if 

libwclH*  of.  <!1 1  flmlntn  iwiilir  lii>,  1 
4n;  Li^Hanlc)i>wl>Tiif,4X<i:<Imli<.! 
Tlbnlin.  vm  nf  TJhurtiH,  rl-aib  nf,  *M. 


Tnnw  of  Phun ,  -_  - . 

Tndliloninf  UwlmrhHn,  ciid.-DllrdirlTed  from  Soal'.  11. 

Tmliini,.  of  tlH!  JmM.  SI,  Iti. 

Tnfan,  adiiitHl  by  Nnm,  U4  1  irrnant  oF,  53Ii ;  n.nii; 

l>«l>iiK.  SU 1  (ODi-iniUat,  KM,  S7,»)  Islti-i  (n  l':iii)- 

ln|tlIii'CliTlMaiii,U«. 
TMbaiHmRnMn.Xn. 
TiiwiiTinit*.  fint,  MS:  n'voiirt,  nroaerlpluKd,  eunAvrnt:"' 

nnnl-nnl,  HI— 1»!  ■»«  -lifM'Hi  i/iIhi  rmpii.'  t,y,  .11 
Trriili'm,  Atc1iiirfiiiiEiiilM4fjf  AblHirli,  iwiinttl.-  ■■  k'I- 

2Ui  1  murltn  JunXKin  Hw  l.icli-i.ri'il,  ■ml  Ai.ii.htI.  j.. 

■•.n  <jr  AluiniW  It>t>.  IKI,  111  |  ,^»aili  u[,  2t:t, 
Tjn-,  mi^Metam  itt,  IM. 

Vinii,  ffK-n<m  at  Srrii,  Ut,  i. 

V,..ii,ii«.  ru^^iH.  pmninuir  nf 
lilBrlt>ln,4((>:> 
ipwir.  Sin :  htaMn  ■■,«.•: 
■mclf*  Id  Ktnil- >^ ;  (tHm 

■  irEiuiai,  rnannrnrGarana*.  MS. 

VIHh«.,„,pA*r.  till  MH.^Iiiraf,SC. 

Viriwijua,  I'lrtliaiririu  lvrftiJ.  JU. 

X,"i.V,  dffnilrfTlTh'™ml*'w!t,t"Ii'r'II; 
/..<l'k»h  d.l«M,  m4  dcjiHrcd  of  .vril  t.>  N 


riifJa<1-m41(.  4 


fll^^ 


